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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  collection  of  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  here  offered  to  the 
public,  includes,  it  is  believed,  all  delivered  by  him  in  Congress  of  any 
general  interest— or  rather,  all,  of  which  any  reliable  reports  have  been 
preserved.  Many,  no  doubt,  especially  during  the  war  of  1812, 
through  carelessness  and  the  want  of  competent  reporters  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  been  lost — a  fact  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  period  was  marked  by  events  of  much  moment  to  the 
country.  For  the  comparatively  few  which  have  been  preserved,  the 
public  is  chiefly  indebted  to  tlie  Hon.  Mr.  Simkins,  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  House  from  South  Carolina,  wlio,  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, took  notes  and  drew  out  the  sketches  (for  they  are  by  no 
means  full  reports)  which  appear  in  this  collection.  For  the  use  of 
these,  the  Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Francis  W. 
Pickens — ^to  whom  he  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his  acknowledg- 
ments. Others,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  have  been  copied  from 
manuscripts  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  not  in 
hifi  handwriting. 

Of  the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate,  between  the  years  1833 
and  1 850,  a  much  larger  number  has  been  preserved.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  better  reported ;  and  not  a  few  were  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  at  the  time,  under  his  own  inspection.  Still,  so  constant 
and  pressing  were  his  engagements — so  incessant  the  demands  on  his 
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time,  tbat  it  Is  inipc«sible  he  could  liiivo  lH.*stowo(l  much  attention, 
except  on  tlioso  connected  with  the  more  iinj^ortant  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. Many  were  left  to  be  drawn  out  by  the  reporters;  and  his  juv 
culiar  jiosition,  in  regard  to  the  two  great  contending  ])artics  of  tln^ 
country,  wiis  any  thing  }»ut  favorable  to  fulness  and  fidelity.  Not  a 
few  (and  among  them  some  on  questions  of  much  inter«'st)  wen*  never 
re]K)rted  at  all,  or  otherwise  so  mangle^]  and  garbled, — to  serve  a  tem- 
j)orary  purpose*, — as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  this  collei;tii)n.  A  sutii- 
cient  number,  however,  it  is  ]io{>ed,  h:is  be(!n  preserved  from  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  the  still  more  ruthless  spirit  of  party,  to  injure,  as  a  tril)uto 
to  Ins  virtues,  the  love  of  the  Patriot,  the  admiration  of  the  Statesman, 
and  Uie  gratitude  of  the  Historian  and  the  Philosopher. 

As  many  of  the  questions  discussed  during  tho  war  of  1812,  both 
of  a  foreign  and  domestic,  character,  have  probably,  to  some  extent, 
faded  from  the  jinblic  memory,  the  Rlitor  hiis  prepared  a  brief  intro- 
ductory note  to  the  Speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, wliich  he  hopes  will  be  aex;eptable  to  the  general  reader.  Tt 
was  deemed  unnecessary  to  ado])t  tlie  same  course  in  regard  to 
Spoeches  of  a  more  recrent  date. 

April  8,  isr>3. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  second  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dec.  12,  1811. 

[Note. — ^The  Committee  on  Foreign  Helations,  on  the  29th  of 
NoTember,  1811,  submitted  a  report,  which,  after  an  able  examination 
of  the  causes  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  by  recommending 
to  tlie  House  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  was 
the  following : 

^  2.  Resolved^  That  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  regulai 
troops  ought  to  be  immediately  raised  to  serve  for  three  years ;  and 
that  a  bounty  in  lands  ought  to  be  given  to  encourage  enlistments." 

This  resolution  having  been  amended  in  committee  of  the  Whole, 
by  striking  out  tlie  word  "  ten^  was  reported  to  the  House,  where  an 
animated  debate  ensued.  A  majority  of  the  committee  avowed  their 
object  to  be  a  preparation  for  war ;  and  the  discussion  took  the  widest 
range,  embracing  almost  every  topic  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
The  principal  speaker,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  was  Mr.  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  to  whose  remarks  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  confined 
his  reply.   The  resolution  was  finally  adopted — Yeas,  109 ;  Nays,  22.] 

Mb.  Speaker  : — I  understood  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  differently  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eandolph)  has  stated  to  be  his 
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impression.  I  certainly  understood  that  the  committee  re- 
commended the  measures  now  before  the  House,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  war ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  its  express  resolve, 
agreed  to,  I  believe,  by  every  member,  except  that  gentleman. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  wilful  misstatement  to  him,  but 
consider  it  the  eflfect  of  inadvertency  or  mistake.  Indeed, 
the  Eeport  could  mean  nothing  but  war  or  empty  menace. 
I  hope  no  member  of  this  House  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A 
bullying,  menacing  system,  has  5very  thing  to  condemn  and 
nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  expense,  it  almost  rivals  war. 
It  excites  contempt  abroad,  and  destroys  confidence  at  home. 
Menaces  are  serious  things  ;  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with 
as  much  caution  and  serioil^ness,  as  war  itself ;  and  should, 
if  not  successful,  be  invariably  followed  %y  it.  It  was  not 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  who  made  this 
a  war  question.  The  resolve  contemplates  an  additional 
regular  force  ;  a  measure  confessedly  improper  but  as  a  pre- 
paration for  war,  but  undoubtedly  necessary  in  that  event. 

Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  weighty  importance  of 
the  proposition,  for  the  first  time  submitted  to  this  House, 
to  compel  a  redress  of  our  long  list  of  complaints  against  one 
of  the  belligerents.  According  to  my  mode  of  thinking, 
the  more  serious  the  question,  the  stronger  and  more  unalter- 
able ought  to  be  our  convictions  before  we  give  it  our  support. 
War,  in  our  country,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  but 
when  it  is  clearly  justifiable  and  necessary ;  so  much  so, 
as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  logic  to  convince  our  understand- 
ings, nor  the  ardor  of  eloquence  to  inflame  our  passions. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  country  should  never  resort 
to  war  but  for  causes  the  most  urgent  and  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  that,  under  a  government  like  ours,  none  but  such 
will  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  and  were  I  not  satis- 
fied that  such  is  the  present  case,  I  certainly  would  be  no 
advocate  of  the  proposition  now  before  the  House. 

Sir,  I  might  prove  the  war,  should  it  ensue,  justifiable, 
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by  the  express  admissioii  of  the  gentleman  from  Virgmia ; — 
and  necessary,  by  &cts  undoubted,  and  universally  admitted ; 
such  as  he  did  not  pretend  to  controvert.  The  extent, 
duration,  and  character  of  the  injuries  received  ;  the  failure 
of  those  peaceful  means  heretofore  resorted  to  for  the  redress 
of  our  wrongs,  are  my  proofs  that  it  is  necessary.  Why  should 
I  mention  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  ;  depredations  on 
every  branch  of  our  commerce,  including  the  direct  export 
trade,  continued  for  years,  and  made  under  laws  which  pro- 
fessedly undertake  to  regulate  our  trade  with  other  nations  ; 
negotiation  resorted  to,  again  and  again,  tUl  it  is  become  hope- 
less ;  the  restrictive  system  persisted  in  to  avoid  war,  and  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  returning  justice  ?  The  evil  still  grows, 
and,  in  each  succeeding  year,  swells  in  extent  and  pretension 
beyond  the  preceding.  The  question,  even  in  the  opinion  and 
by  the  admission  of  our  opponents  is  reduced  to  this  single 
point — Which  shall  we  do,  abandon  or  defend  our  own  com- 
mercial and  maritime  rights,  and  the  personal  liberties  of  our 
citizens  employed  in  exercising  them  ?  These  rights  are 
vitally  attacked,  and  war  is  the  only  means  of  redress. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  suggested  none,  unless  we 
consider  the  whole  of  his  speech  as  recommending  patient 
and  resigned  submission  as  the  best  remedy.  Sir,  which  al- 
ternative this  House  will  embrace,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
I  hope  the  decision  is  made  already,  by  a  higher  authority 
than  the  voice  of  any  man.  It  is  not  for  the  hmnan  tongue 
to  instil  the  sense  of  independence  and  honor.  This  is  the 
work  of  nature  ;  a  generous  nature  that  disdains  tame  sub- 
mission to  wrongs. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  so  imposing  as  to  enforce 
silence  even  on  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  He  dared 
not  deny  his  country's  wrongs,  or  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
her  enemy.  Only  one  part  of  his  argument  had  any,  the 
most  remote  relation  to  this  point.  He  would  not  say, 
we  had  not  a  good  cause  for  war  ;  but  insisted,  that  it  was 
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our  duty  to  define  that  cause.  If  he  means  that  this  House 
ought;  at  this  stage  of  its  proceedings,  or  any  other,  to  specify 
any  particular  violation  of  our  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  he  prescribes  a  course,  which  neither  good  sense  nor 
the  usage  of  nations  warrants.  When  we  contend,  let  us 
contend  for  all  our  rights ;  the  doubtful  and  the  certain  ;  the 
unimportant  and  essential.  It  is  as  easy  to  struggle,  or  even 
more  so,  for  the  whole  as  for  a  part.  At  the  termination  of  the 
contest,  secure  all  that  our  wisdom  and  valor  and  the  fortune 
of  the  war  wiU  permit.  This  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense  ; 
such  also  is  the  usage  of  nations.  The  single  instance  allu- 
ded to,  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Fox  to  compel  Mr.  Pitt  to  define 
the  object  of  the  war  against  France,  will  not  support  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  in  his  position.  That  was  an  ex- 
traordinary war  for  an  extraordinary  purpose,  and  was  not 
governed  by  the  usual  rules.  It  was  not  for  conquest,  or  for 
redress  of  injury,  but  to  impose  a  government  on  France, 
which  she  refused  to  receive  ;  an  object  so  detestable  that  an 
avowal  dared  not  be  made. 

Sir,  I  might  here  rest  the  question.  The  affirmative  of  the 
proposition  is  establisted.  I  cannot  but  advert,  however,  to 
the  complaint  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  when  he  was 
first  up  on  this  question.  He  said  he  found  himself  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, before  the  affirmative  was  established.  Let  me  tell 
the  gentleman,  that  there  is  no  hardship  in  his  case.  It  is 
not  every  affirmative  that  ought  to  be  proved.  Were  I  to 
affirm,  that  the  House  is  now  in  session,  would  it  be  reason- 
able to  ask  for  proof  .?^  He  who  would  deny  its  truth,  on 
him  would  be  the  proof  of  so  extraordinary  a  negative.  How 
then  could  the  gentleman,  after  his  admissions,  with  the  facts 
before  him  and  the  country,  complain  ?  The  causes  are  such 
as  to  warrant,  or  rather  make  it  indispensable,  in  any  nation 
not  absolutely  dependent,  to  defend  its  rights  by  force.  Let 
him,  then,  show  the  reasons  whv  we  ought  not  so  to  defend 
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ourselves.  On  him  lies  the  burden  of  proof.  This  he  has 
attempted  ;  he  has  endeavored  to  support  his  negative.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  answer  him  particularly,  let  me  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  one  circumstance;  that  is, — that 
almost  the  whole  of  his  arguments  consisted  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  evils  always  incident  to  war,  however  just  and  neces- 
sary ;  and  which,  if  they  have  any  force,  are  calculated  to 
produce  unqualified  submission  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
injury.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer  arguments  of 
this  description ;  and  if  I  should  touch  on  them,  it  will  be 
only  incidentally,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  serious  refuta- 
tion. 

The  first  argument  of  the  gentleman  which  I  shall  notice, 
is  the  unprepared  state  of  the  country.  Whatever  weight  this 
argument  might  have  in  a  question  of  immediate  war,  it 
surely  has  little  in  that  of  preparation  for  it.  If  our  country 
ifl  unprepared,  let  us  remedy  the  evil  as  soon  as  possible. 
Let  the  gentleman  submit  his  plan  ;  and  if  a  reasonable  one, 
I  doubt  not  it  wiU  be  supported  by  the  House.  But,  Sir,  let 
us  admit  the  fact  and  the  whole  force  of  the  argument.  I 
ask  whose  is  the  fault  ?  Who  has  been  a  member,  for  many 
years  past,  and  seen  the  defenceless  state  of  his  country 
even  near  home,  under  his  own  eyes,  without  a  single  en- 
deavor to  remedy  so  serious  an  e\H[l  ?  Let  him  not  say,  "  I 
have  acted  in  a  minority."  It  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  minor- 
ity than  a  majority  to  endeavor  to  defend  the  country.  For 
that  purpose  we  are  sent  here,  and  not  for  that  of  opposition. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  and  that 
the  people  wiU  not  pay  taxes.  Why  not  ?  Is  it  from  want 
of  means  ?  What,  with  1,000,000,  tons  of  shipping  ;  a  com- 
merce of  $100,000,000  annually ;  manufactures  yielding 
a  yearly  product  of  $150,000,000  ;  and  agriculture  of  thrice 
that  amount,  shall  we  be  told  the  country  wants  capacity  to 
raise  and  support  ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  additional 
regulars  ?     No  ;  it  has  the  ability  ;  that  is  admitted ;  and 


will  h  luil  Imvo  i}ih  dki^MSA'x.  ?  Z§  liVi:  -^  mnat  &  iik 
mimI  immmtry  otui  ?  HLaJJ  v.*:  nana  ietht  -liik  Hifsl  ol  -ae 
|uHt|t|p  I*  Wh<rr«  will  j/f'//  fA  i:rz:ii  vi  l  ikr:  «  fflKux^ 
l\ll  I*  I  i  m  Minwt'T^A  ) — ill  sh/r  Ljk  :rr  :if  tjc  iMnmirT  ripah* 
\\\  llllliM'M  y«*iir«  iHT/;,    Thft  ^^i*^  i*  Li:*:  iitrfcIi*L   Tiiir  liLfirx  rf 
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III  I'lilliM'lloii.  TImj  i^^rojJ^j  wc-rc'  htj&nkd  tj  iLr  tiziier  rf 
mIIIi'imk  ;  IImmi'  Iovij  of  liUrrty  hl^K-k';*!  with  tie  imafczjiEehT 
III'  iK^iiilfiliiftm.  W<t,  in  the  Mpirit  of  imitatk'ii.  oi^dad  &:«ii 
I  lilt  mmihI.  it|i|tiimNivn  I  flirt  of  Ktiro|iean  laws  on  tbe  ssil^ect 
mI  hum,  iMiil  liii|M»Mn(l  on  li  yoiHi;;  und^irmoos  people  all  the 
Htisnht  iHovUlnnM  niiuin  n<s:4!HHiiry  by  corruption  and  l:4ig- 
IMmpIIuimI  nviinliMiN.  If  tiixnH  Hliould  become  necessaur.  I  do 
mmI  liptilliilit  III  P4II}'  llin  |M«o|)|n  will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for 
\\\\M  \\\s\\\\\\\\\\^\\\  and  \\mx  (;iuih<*,  und  it  would  be  their 
tMli'h'Ml  iMhl  iIihIi  duty  (o  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I  be- 
hnui  \wtn  AUliI,  (IimI  llin  prnplo  will  not  pay  taxes,  because 
\\\\\  iImIiIh  Uuldhul  uni  not  worth  ditfcnding;  or  that  the  de- 
\V\\\\\  \\\\\  lont  niinn  than  tliti^iiin.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my 
Ht«li>MUi  |<io|oul  ii^^idunt  thJH  low  and  ^^calculating  avarice" 
«Mih>ihiM  llilH  liall  of  In^ihlation.  It  in  only  fit  for  shops 
\\\\\\  «MtMnllh^',  iKMimtQ  \  and  oUj<lit  not  to  diHgrace  the  seat  of 
\\\\\\\A  V\  \U  \\\\\\\\\\\\  att|umt.  Whonowr  it  touches  sovereign 
k«««^U'i.  (ho  MalloM  Iti  Miiuiul.  It  iH  tooHliort-sighted  to  defend 
\\^\\\  \\  Itt  a  tuan|uondhin^  Hpiiit,  always  ready  to  yield  a 
\\\\\\  W  »»Mt^  (lio  h^tiidup.  It  in  tiu)  timid  to  have  in  itself  the 
U\\uo(  M«'ll  |a«>mu\ati(>n  It  U  ni^vor wifo  but  under  the  shield 
\\\  Wkw^s  'ria^ht  io^  Hit  I  \\\\\^  prinriplo  necessary  to  make  us  a 
\y\\^\\  \\'\^\^>^\  t*»  jiiodnro  not  tlio  form,  but  real  spirit  of 
\\\\\\\\\  .  »Mtd  llial  U,  tt»  jnottH't  ovrry  citizen  in  the  lawful pur- 
>s\\\\  \A  \\U  I(uu(h\tt0  llo  ssill  tbrn  frri  that  he  is  backed  by  the 
^v'Vh  ^^^^^^v^ul  ,  \\v\y  it  a  uuu  iH  liiH  arm  ;  and  willrc^joioe  in  its 
u^.  vsA-^a  •M^^^^a*'^  ^^**^'  jMonporit),     Trotection  and 
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ism  are  reciprocal  This  is  the  way  which  has  led  nations  to 
greatness.  Sir,  I  am  not  versed  in  this  calculating  policy  ; 
and  will  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  national  independence.  I  cannot  measure 
in  shillings  and  pence  the  misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slavery 
of  our  impressed  seamen  ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  shipping, 
commercial  and  agricultural  losses,  imder  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  the  British  system  of  blockade.  In  thus  expressing 
myself,  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of 
the  means  of  a  country,  before  it  enters  on  a  war.  This  is 
wisdom, — the  other  folly.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
not  failed  to  touch  on  the  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitful  source 
of  declamation  by  which  humanity  is  made  the  advocate  of 
submission.  If  he  desires  to  repress  the  gallant  ardor  of  our 
countrymen  by  such  topics,  let  me  inform  him,  that  true 
cours^  regards  only  the  cause,  that  it  is  just  and  necessary ; 
and  that  it  contemns  the  suflferings  and  dangers  of  war.  If 
he  really  wishes  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  let  his  elo- 
quence be  addressed  to  Lord  Wellesley  or  Mr.  Percival,  and 
not  the  American  Congress.  Tell  them  if  they  persist  in  such 
daring  insult  and  injury  to  a  neutral  nation,  that,  however 
inclined  to  peace,  it  will  be  bound  in  honor  and  safety  to 
resist ;  that  their  patience  and  endurance,  however  great,  wiU 
be  exhausted ;  that  the  calamity  of  war  will  ensue,  and  that 
they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  wiU  be  answerable  for  all 
its  devastation  and  misery.  Let  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  stay  the  hand  of  injustice,  and  my  life  on  it,  the 
gentleman  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  dissuade  his  country 
from  rushing  into  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  dangers  of  war.  I  believe  we 
are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  its  hazards  and  misfortunes ; 
hut  I  cannot  think  we  have  any  extraordinary  danger  to 
apprehend,  at  least  none  to  warrant  an  acquiescence  in  the 
injunes  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  no 
''W  can  be  less  dangerous  to  the  internal  peace,  or  safety 
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will  it  not  have  the  disposition  ?  Is  not  the  cause  a  jtist 
and  necessary  one  ?  Shall  we  then  utter  this  libel  on  the 
people  ?  Where  will  proof  be  found  of  a  fact  so  disgrace- 
ful ?  It  is  answered  ; — ^in  the  history  of  the  country  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  case  is  not  parallel  The  ability  of 
the  country  is  greatly  increased  since.  The  whiskey-tax  was 
unpopular.  But  on  this,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves  me, — 
the  objection  was  not  to  the  tax  or  its  amount,  but  the  mode 
of  collection.  The  people  were  startled  by  the  number  of 
officers ;  their  love  of  liberty  shocked  with  the  multiplicity 
•  of  regulations.  We,  in  the  spirit  of  imitation,  copied  from 
the  most  oppressive  part  of  European  laws  on  the  subject 
of  taxes,  and  imposed  on  a  young  and  virtuous  people  all  the 
severe  provisions  made  necessary  by  corruption  and  long- 
practised  evasions.  If  taxes  should  become  necessary,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  the  people  will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for 
their  government  and  their  cause,  and  it  would  be  their 
interest  and  their  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I  be- 
lieve was  said,  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes,  because 
the  rights  violated  are  not  worth  defending ;  or  that  the  de- 
fence will  cost  more  than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my 
solemn  pi-otest  against  this  low  and  "  calculating  avarice " 
entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is  only  fit  for  shops 
and  counting-houses  ;  and  ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of 
power  by  its  squalid  aspect.  Whenever  it  touches  sovereign 
power,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  short-sighted  to  defend 
itself.  It  is  a  compromising  spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a 
part  to  save  the  residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  the 
laws  of  self-preservation.  It  is  never  safe  but  xmder  the  shield 
of  honor.  There  is.  Sir,  one  principle  necessary  to  make  us  a 
great  people, — to  produce  not  the  form,  but  real  spirit  of 
union ; — and  that  is,  to  protect  every  citizen  in  the  lawful  pur- 
suit of  his  business.  He  will  then  feel  that  he  is  backed  by  the 
government ; — that  its  arm  is  his  arm  ;  and  will  rejoice  in  its 
increased  strength  and  prosperity.     Protection  and  patriot- 
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km  are  leciprocaL  This  is  the  way  which  has  led  nations  to 
greatness.  Sir,  I  am  not  versed  in  this  calculating  policy  ; 
and  will  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  value  of  national  independence.  I  cannot  measure 
in  shillings  and  pence  the  misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slaver}* 
of  our  impressed  seamen  ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  shipping, 
commercial  and  agricultural  losses,  under  the  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  the  British  system  of  blockade.  In  thus  expressing 
myself,  I  do  not  intend  to  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of 
the  means  of  a  country,  before  it  enters  on  a  war.  This  is 
wisdom, — ^the  other  folly.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
not  failed  to  touch  on  the  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitful  source 
of  declamation  by  which  humanity  is  made  the  advocate  of 
submission.  If  he  desires  to  repress  the  gallant  ardor  of  our 
countrymen  by  such  topics,  let  me  inform  him,  that  true 
courage  regards  only  the  cause,  that  it  is  just  and  necessary ; 
and  that  it  contemns  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  war.  If 
he  really  wishes  to  promote  the  cause  of  humanity,  let  his  elo- 
quence be  addressed  to  Lord  WeUesley  or  Mr.  Percival,  and 
not  the  American  Congress.  Tell  them  if  they  persist  in  such 
daring  insult  and  injury  to  a  neutral  nation,  that,  however 
inclined  to  peace,  it  will  be  bound  in  honor  and  safety  to 
resist ;  that  their  patience  and  endurance,  however  great,  will 
be  exhausted ;  that  the  calamity  of  war  wiU  ensue,  and  that 
they,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  wiU  be  answerable  for  all 
its  devastation  and  misery.  Let  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
humanity  stay  the  hand  of  injustice,  and  my  life  on  it,  the 
gentleman  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  dissuade  his  country 
from  rushing  into  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  dangers  of  war.  I  believe  we 
are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  its  hazards  and  misfortunes ; 
but  I  cannot  think  we  have  any  extraordinary  danger  to 
apprehend,  at  least  none  to  warrant  an  acquiescence  in  the 
injuries  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  no 
war  can  be  less  dangerous  to  the  internal  peace,  or  safety 
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of  the  country.  But  we  are  told  of  the  black  populatum  of 
the  Southern  States.  As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
speaks  of  his  own  personal  knowledge^  I  shall  not  question 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.  I  only  regret  that  such  is 
the  state  of  apprehension  in  his  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Southern  section,  I,  too,  have  some  personal  know- 
ledge ;  and  can  say,  that  in  South  Carolina  no  such  fears  in 
any  part  are  felt.  But,  Sir,  admit  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment ;  will  a  if^QX  with  Great  Britain  increase  the  danger  ? 
Will  the  coxmtry  be  less  able  to  suppress  insurrection  ?  Had 
we  any  thing  to  fear  from  that  quarter  (which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve), in  my  opinion,  the  period  of  the  greatest  safety  is  dur- 
ing a  war ;  unless,  indeed,  the  enemy  should  make  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  country.  Then  the  countr}'  is  most  on  its  guard  ; 
our  militia  the  best  prepared ;  and  our  standing  army  the 
gicatest.  Even  in  our  revolution  no  attempts  at  insurrection 
were  made  by  that  portion  of  our  population  ;  and  however 
the  gentleman  may  alarm  himself  with  the  disorganizing  ef- 
fects of  French  principles,  I  cannot  think  our  ignorant  blacks 
have  felt  much  of  their  baneful  influence.  I  dare  say  more 
than  one  half  of  them  never  heard  of  the  French  revolution. 
But  as  great  as  he  regards  the  danger  from  our  slaves,  the 
gentleman's  fears  end  not  there — the  standing  army  is  not  less 
terrible  to  him.  Sir,  I  think  a  regular  force  raised  for  a  period 
of  actual  hostilities  cannot  properly  be  called  a  standing  army. 
There  is  a  just  distinction  between  such  a  force,  and  one  raised 
as  a  permanent  peace  establishment.  Whatever  would  be  the 
composition  of  the  latter,  I  hope  the  former  will  consist  of  some 
of  the  best  materials  of  the  coimtry.  The  ardent  patriotism  of 
our  young  men,  and  the  reasonable  boimty  in  land  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  will  impel  them  to  join  their  country's  stan- 
dard and  to  fight  her  battles  ;  they  ^vill  not  forget  the  citizen 
in  the  soldier,  and  in  obejdng  their  officers,  leam  to  contemn 
their  government  and  constitution.  In  our  officers  and  sol- 
diers we  will  find  patriotism  no  less  pure  and  ardent  than  in  the 
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priyate  citizen  ;  but  if  they  should  be  depraved  as  represented, 
what  have  we  to  fear  from  twenty-five  thousand  or  thirty  thou- 
sand r^ulars  ?  Where  will  be  the  boasted  militia  of  the  gen- 
tleman ?  Can  one  million  of  militia  be  overpowered  by  thirty 
thousand  regulars  ?  If  so,  how  can  we  rely  on  them  against 
a  foe  invading  our  country  ?  Sir,  I  have  no  such  contemptuous 
idea  of  our  militia — their  untaught  bravery  is  sufficient  to 
crush  all  foreign  and  internal  attempts  on  their  country's  lib- 
erties. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
of  dangers.  The  gentleman's  imagination,  so  fruitful  on 
this  subject,  conceives  that  our  constitution  is  not  calculated 
for  war,  and  that  it  cannot  stand  its  rude  shock.  This  is 
rather  extraordinary.  If  true,  we  must  then  depend  upon  the 
commiseration  or  contempt  of  other  nations  for  our  existence. 
The  constitution,  then,  it  seems,  has  failed  in  an  essential  ob- 
ject, "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence."  No,  says  the  gentle- 
man fix)m  Virginia,  it  is  competent  for  a  defensive,  but  not  for 
an  oflfensive  war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expose  the  er- 
ror of  this  opinion.  Why  make  the  distinction  in  this  instance  ? 
Will  he  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  an  offensive  war  ;  a  war 
of  conquest  ?  Yes,  the  gentleman  has  dared  to  make  this  as- 
sertion ;  and  for  reasons  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  asser- 
tion itself.  He  says  our  rights  are  violated  on  the  ocean,  and 
that  these  violations  affect  our  shipping,  and  commercial  rights, 
to  which  the  Canadas  have  no  relation.  The  doctrine  of  re- 
taliation has  been  much  abused  of  late  by  an  unreasonable 
extension  ;  we  have  now  to  witness  a  new  abuse.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  limited  it  down  to  a  point.  By  his 
rule  if  you  receive  a  blow  on  the  breast,  you  dare  not  re- 
turn it  on  the  head  ;  you  are  obliged  to  measure  and  return 
it  on  the  precise  point  on  which  it  was  received.  If  you  do 
not  proceed  with  this  mathematical  accuracy,  it  ceases  to  be 
just  self-defence  ;  it  becomes  an  unprovoked  attack. 

In  speaking  of  Canada  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  intro- 
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SPEECH 

On  the  second  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Dec.  12,  1811. 

[Note. — The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1811,  submitted  a  report,  which,  after  an  able  examination 
of  the  causes  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  by  recommending 
to  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  was 
the  followin<r : 

*^2.  Resolved^  That  an  additional  force  of  ten  thousand  regulai 
troops  ought  to  be  immediately  raised  to  sen'o  for  tlirec  years ;  and 
that  a  bounty  in  lands  ought  to  be  given  to  encourage  enlistments." 

This  resolution  having  been  amended  in  committee  of  the  Whole, 
^y  striking  out  tlie  word  "  ten^  was  reported  to  the  House,  where  an 
Mimated  debate  ensued.  A  majority  of  the  committee  avowed  theii- 
ol'ject  to  be  a  preparation  for  war ;  and  the  discussion  took  the  widest 
'^fige,  embracing  almost  every  topic  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 
^«  principal  speaker,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  was  Mr.  Kandolph 
^  Virginia,  to  whose  remarks  Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  confined 
^  reply.   The  resolution  was  finally  adopted — ^Yeas,  109 ;  Nays,  22.] 

Mb.  Speaker  : — I  understood  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
BEiittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  differently  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Kandolph)  has  stated  to  be  his 
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pot^t  indeed  must  be  the  cause  which  has  overpowered 
it.  Yes,  there  is  a  cause  strong  enough  ;  not  in  that  oc- 
cult courtly  affection  which  he  has  supposed  to  be  enter- 
tained for  France ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  continued  and 
unprovoked  insult  and  injury — a  cause  so  manifest,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  had  to  exert  much  ingenuity 
to  overlook  it.  But,  the  gentleman,  in  his  eager  admira- 
tion of  that  country,  has  not  been  sufficiently  guarded  in 
his  argument.  Has  he  reflected  on  the  cause  of  that  admi- 
ration ?  Has  he  examined  the  reasons  of  our  high  regard 
for  her  Chatham  ?  It  is  his  ardent  patriotism,  the  heroic 
courage  of  his  mind,  that  could  not  brook  the  least  insult 
or  injury  offered  to  his  country,  but  thought  that  her  in- 
terest and  honor  ought  to  be  vindicated  at  every  hazard 
and  expense.  I  hope,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  admire, 
we  shall  also  be  asked  to  imitate.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  wish  a  monopoly  of  those  great  virtues  for  England. 
The  balance  of  power  has  also  been  introduced,  as  an 
argument  for  submission.  England  is  said  to  be  a  barrier 
against  the  military  despotism  of  France.  There  is.  Sir, 
one  great  error  in  our  legislation.  We  are  ready,  it  would 
seem  from  this  argument,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  for- 
eign nations,  while  we  grossly  neglect  our  own  immediate 
concerns.  This  argimient  of  the  balance  of  power  is  well 
calculated  for  the  British  Parliament,  but  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  American  Congress.  Tell  the  former  that  they  have 
to  contend  with  a  mighty  power,  and  that  if  they  persist 
in  insult  and  injury  to  the  American  people,  they  will 
compel  them  to  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of 
their  enemy.  Paint  the  danger  to  them,  and  if  they  will 
desist  from  injuring  us,  we,  I  answer  for  it,  will  not  disturb 
the  balance  of  power.  But  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  talk  about 
the  balance  of  power,  while  they,  by  their  conduct,  smile 
with  contempt  at  what  they  regard  our  simple,  good-natured 
vanity.     If,  however,  in  the  contest,  it  should  be  found  that 
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they  underrate  ns — ^which  I  hope  and  believe — and  that  we 
can  affect  the  balance  of  power,  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  us 
to  obtain  such  terms  as  our  rights  demand. 

I,  Sir,  will  now  conclude  by  adverting  to  an  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  used  in  debate  on  a  preceding 
day.  He  asked,  why  not  declare  war  immediately  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious  :  because  we  are  not  yet  prepared.  But, 
says  the  gentleman,  such  language  as  is  here  held,  will  pro- 
voke Great  Britain  to  commence  hostilities.  I  have  no  such 
fears.  She  knows  well  that  such  a  course  would  imite  all 
parties  here — a  thing  which,  above  all  others,  she  most 
dreads.  Besides,  such  has  been  our  past  conduct,  that  she 
will  still  calculate  on  our  patience  and  submission,  until 
war  is  actually  commenced. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Petition  of  the  Citizens  of  Albany  to  repeal 
the  Embargo,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  May  6th,  1812. 

[Note. — On  the  4th  of  April,  1812,  a  bill,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  was  passed  by  Congress,  laying  an  embargo, 
for  sixty  days,  on  all  vessels  then  in  port,  or  thereafter  arriving.  Soon 
afwr  its  passage,  petitions  were  presented  from  various  yaris  of  the 
Union  for  its  repeal  or  modification.  Among  these,  was  one  from  the 
citizens  of  Albany,  presented  by  Mr.  Bleecker  of  New-York,  praying 
a  repeal  of  the  act  Motions  were  made  to  postpone  it  indefinitely, 
and  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  On  these 
motions,  a  debate  of  considerable  interest  ensued,  involving  the  whole 
course  of  policy  recommended  by  the  Executive,  and  pursued  by  the 
niajority  during  the  session.  The  principal  speakers  for  the  postpone- 
ment were,  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Rhea  of  Tennessee,  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky, Grundy  of  Tennessee,  and  Wright  of  Maryland.     In  opposi- 
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tion,  were  Messrs.  Randolph  of  Virginia,  Bleecker  of  New-Tork,  and 
Fisk  of  Vermont  On  the  motion  to  postpone  indefinitely,  Mr.  Calhoun 
submitted  the  following  remarks.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  embargo  law,  or  to  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  in  that  maze  of  arguments  and  assertions  through 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  wander.  The  House  must 
be  wearied,  and  can  receive  no  additional  light  on  a  subject 
which,  through  the  zeal  of  some  gentlemen  in  opposition, 
has  been  so  frequently  dragged  into  discussion.  I  cannot 
suppose  that  our  opponents,  in  their  importunity,  are  gov- 
erned by  an  expectation  that  a  change  will  be  made  in  the 
opinions  of  any  individual  of  the  majority.  This,  they  must 
see,  is  hopeless.  The  measure  has  been  too  recently  adopted, 
and  after  too  much  deliberation,  to  leave  to  the  most  san- 
guine any  hope  of  change.  To  reply,  then,  to  the  arguments 
of  gentlemen  on  the  general  merits  of  the  embargo,  would 
be  an  useless  consumption  of  time,  and  an  unwarranted  in- 
tnision  on  the  patience  of  the  House.  This,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  not  my  intention ;  but  it  is  my  object  to 
vindicate  the  motion  now  under  discussion  from  unmerited 
censure,  and  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  justly  considered  as 
treating  the  petitioners  with  contempt.  I  am  aware  that 
the  right  to  petition  this  body  is  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
I  tution,  and  that  it  is  not  less  our  interest  than  our  duty  to 
receive  petitions  expressed  in  proper  terms,  as  this  is,  with 
respect. 

Two  i)ropositions  have  been  made  relative  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  petition  now  before  us  :  one,  to  refer  it  to  a 
committee  ;  the  other — that  now  under  consideration — ^to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  to  a  day  beyond  the 
termination  of  the  embargo.  It  is  contended,  not  by  argu- 
ment, but  assertion,  that  the  former  would  have  been  more 
respectful  to  the  petitioners  ;  but  the  reasons  have  been  left 
to  conjecture.     I  ask,  then,  why  would  it  be  more  respect- 
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fill  ?  Would  it  present  stronger  hopes  of  success,  or  admit 
as  great  latitude  of  discussion  on  its  merits  ?  Gentlemen 
know  that  it  would  not ;  they  well  know,  when  the  House 
wishes  to  give  the  go-by  to  a  petition,  it  has  been  usual  to 
adopt  the  very  motion  which,  in  this  instance,  they  advocate. 
On  a  motion  of  reference,  debate  on  the  merits  is  precluded  ; 
and,  when  referred,  the  committee,  where  there  are  no  hopes 
of  success,  usually  allow  it  to  sleep.  But,  Sir,  I  ask  what  is 
the  necessity  for  referring  this  petition  to  a  committee  ? 
What  are  the  objects  of  a  reference  ?  I  conceive  them  to 
be  two  :  one  to  investigate  some  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
other  when  a  subject  is  much  tangled  with  detail,  to  digest 
and  arrange  the  i)art8,  so  the  House  may  more  easily  com- 
prehend the  whole.  This  body  is  too  large  for  either  of  those 
operations,  and  therefore  a  reference  is  had  to  smaller  ones. 
In  the  present  case,  neither  of  these  furnishes  a  good  reason 
for  the  reference  asked  for.  The  facts  are  not  denied,  and 
as  to  detail,  there  is  none  ;  it  ends  in  a  point — ^the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  law — ^and  it  has  been  so  argued  in  opposition. 
This  House  is  as  fully  competent  to  discuss  its  merits  now, 
as  it  would  be  after  the  report  of  any  committee,  and  the 
motion  to  postpone  admits  of  the  greatest  latitude  of  discus- 
sion on  its  merits.  This,  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Eandolph)  has  proved.  He  has  argued  not 
only  on  the  merits  of  the  petition,  but  on  the  embargo,  and 
almost  every  subject,  however  remotely  connected.  I  know- 
that  the  motion  is  tantamount  to  that  of  rejection,  in  the 
present  instance.  In  fact,  it  has  been  vindicated  by  the 
mover  on  that  ground.  He  has  justly  said  :  as  we  cannot 
grant  the  relief  prayed  for,  we  ought  to  act  with  promptitude 
and  decision,  so  that  the  petitioners  may  know  what  to  ex- 
pect. This  motion  has  that  character  ;  it  leaves  no  expecta- 
tion where  there  can  be  no  relief.  I  know,  Sir,  we  might 
have  acted  very  differently  :  we  might  have  spun  out  the 
hopes  of  the  petitioners.     Some  may  think  that  it  would  be 
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sound  policy  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  unworthy  of 
this  House.  Candor,  in  our  govenunent,  is  one  of  the  first 
of  political  virtues.  Let  us  always  do  directly,  what  we  in- 
tend shall  finally  be  done. 

Since  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  motion  now  before 
the  House,  it  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  relief 
prayed  for  ought  to  be  granted.  I  am  sensible  that  the 
maxim  is  generally  correct,  that  individual  profit  is  national 
gain  ;  and  that  the  party  interested  is  the  best  judge  of  the 
liazard  and  propriety  of  a  speculation.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions ;  there  are  cases  in  which  the  government  is  the  best 
judge  ;  and  such  are  those  where  the  future  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  cause  of  the  hazard.  It  certainly  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  it  intends  ;  and,  in  those  cases,  where  it  fore- 
sees a  hazard,  it  ought,  in  humanity  to  the  party  interested,  to 
restrain  speculations.  Such  is  the  present  case.  Many  of 
our  merchants  labor  under  a  delusion  as  to  the  measures  of 
government  :  nor  can  this  seem  strange,  since  some  gentle- 
men, even  in  this  House,  have  taken  up  such  mistaken  views 
of  things.  With  such  conceptions  of  the  course  of  events, 
as  the  gentleman  fi:om  New- York  (Mr.  Bleecker)  entertains, 
I  am  not  surprised  that  he  should  advocate  the  prayer  of  the 
petition.  He  believes  that  the  embargo  will  be  permitted  to 
expire  without  any  hostile  measure  being  taken  against  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  preparations, 
it  would  be  madness  to  think  of  war  in  sixty  days,  or  any 
short  period.  When  I  hear  such  language  on  this  floor,  I 
no  longer  wonder  that  merchants  are  i)etitioning  you  to  aid 
them  in  making  speculations,  which  in  a  short  time  must  end 
in  their  ruin.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New- York,  who 
are  the  true  friends  to  the  petitioners — the  majority  who, 
foreseeing  the  hazard  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  re- 
strain them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  British  cniisers, — 
or  the  minority,  wlio,  by  suppressing  the  evidences  of  danger, 
induce  them  to  enter  into  the  most  ruinous  speculations  ? 
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By  the  one,  the  merchants  still  retain  their  property,  depre- 
ciated, it  is  true,  in  a  small  degree  ;  by  the  other,  it  will  be 
lost  to  themselves  and  their  country,  and  will  go  to  augment 
the  resources  of  our  enemy.  For,  Sir,  let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  makes  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  our  pre- 
parations, and  of  the  time  at  which  we  will  act.  Our  army 
and  measures  are  not  merely  on  paper,  as  he  states.  And 
were  this  the  proper  time  and  subject,  it  could  be  shown  that 
very  considerable  advances  have  been  made  to  put  the  coun- 
try into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  prepare  our  forces  for 
an  attack  on  our  enemy.  We  will  not,  I  hope,  wait  the  ex- 
piration of  the  embargo  to  take  our  stand  against  England — 
that  stand  which  the  best  interests  and  honor  of  this  coun- 
try have  80  loudly  demanded.  With  such  a  prospect,  I  again 
ask,  would  it  be  humanity  or  cruelty  to  the  petitioners  to 
grant  their  prayer,  and,  by  relaxing  the  embargo  in  their  fa- 
vor, to  entice  them  to  certain  destruction  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Kandolph)  stated, — 
to  induce  us  to  repeal  the  embargo  law,  and  to  make  it  odi- 
ous, I  suppose,  with  the  community, — ^that  it  operated  less 
severely  on  the  merchant  than  on  the  farmer  and  miller.    He 
did  not  prove  very  distinctly  how  this  unequal  pressure  was 
produced.    But  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  eastern  vessels 
could  be  had  with  so  much  facility  to  make  shipments  to  any 
European  port,  and  that  flour  had  risen  so  much  already  in 
consequence  of  the  embargo,  that  the  rise  in  price  nearly 
compensated  for  the  additional  risk  and  costs  of  exportatioi>. 
I  observe  the  gentleman  shakes  his  head  in  disapprobation 
of  the  statement.    I  suppose  I  misunderstood  him.    How- 
ever, I  could  not  mistake  the  conclusion  which  he  drew, — 
that  the  merchants,  by  eluding  the  embargo,  had  prevented 
the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  on  hand* 
This,  Sir,  is  suflficient  for  my  purpose.     The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  must  know  that,  from  the  character  of  trade,  the 

profit  of  such  trade,  if  it  really  exists^  cannot  be  confined  to 
VOL.  n. — 2 
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l)i(>  iiicn'luiiit.  It  woiilil  8oan  misc  tlic  price  of  breadstu£fe 
ill  tin-  luirulrt  of  (iiu  ulliiT  classes  of  the  comnmnity,  and 
wiiiilil  jiiMvi'  ihut  liin  Ktiitinaciit  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
tUf  milU-ri)  aiul  fiirmors  caiuiot  be  correct. 

Ill  lii-1  /.oal  ii^aiust  the  cmhargo,  flie  gentleman  from  Vir- 
({iiiiit  sav!«,  it  W!w  eiijxi'udeniJ  between  the  Committee  on  For- 
01^11  Iti'Iaiionmiud  the  KxwiUive,  Enj^udered  I  The  gen- 
tli'iiiiui  luiiHl  K'  M'lisililo  of  the  imjimj^rietv  of  such  language, 
an  ii)>)>lic(l  ti>  lilt'  Kxei'Utivo,  or  a  Committee  of  this  House. 
Ni>,  Sir,  it  w«s  lU't  engt'udereil,  but  adojited  bv  both  the  Ex- 
ivuiivo  and  emnmittrt',  fnmi  its  manifest  jirojiriety  as  a  piv- 
tiidc  In  war,  Then.^  is  no  iikin  in  his  reas^iQ.  and  iminllu- 
enitsl  Uy  jwrty  fivUngs.  Imt  must  actunwledge  that  a  war. 
in  this  i-onum'.  onght.  iilniiist  in\'arial>ly.  to  K'  preceded  by 
an  emKin:v>,  Tlio  voiy  ivrsi>ns  m.>st  lond  a^D$t  that  mea- 
iiin\',  w.-nld  lx>  till-  nK»#i  ilimonms  had  ii  not  ptweded  the 
Wiir.  Thiiv  h;is  Kv;'„  I^ir.  miii'li  false  statement  in  ivla- 
li.-n  to  iln-  i".ulvn-i;\>.  1  n'mt'ii'.lxT.  when  it  was  under  di*- 
iii*si.;i  I'll  a  f.'nv.er  i\y:i«,';".,  i\.a:  a  pr'-'.h^aAn  ihi-a  ol«serTed. 
ho  ti;i.l  i-.".;aiu  ivilVr-.v.;.: L^n  ;;ia:  tj:o  FriCih  loinister  had 
Nv;i  »■.•.)■.•■. t v.; ;;u^  our  ir.vtr:;r.ii:;;  :•:■  s:-;-p  :rie  vxi-.rati-in  of 
)>i\ntU!u:V>  j,»  iho  rcv.:v.sv.".*.  1  kr,:w  ZA  wi.f:iirr  he  in- 
ioii.i.\l  ;.» i;;s;v.j;.i;o  :";-,:s  ss  .  ;■.;  ,:'  *.r;;  ;ii~*^*  .:* *Lr  'cnl«r?>. 
!•.•  i!  ;■.-.  -.;   v.ai.  1  AS*;-;:,  iV. ■.■.:  :r.-i   huhis:  s:;::'::.- r"'y.  thit 

ti.>-.  .!■.;, i  (i-..-  ■,vv.-,',;  '.*  *v,,V.  .<j  ';  i..v-;  :,:<..i^:'l.  I  i.'aa 
\,i.:t  (V,.»;    r'.\.-„V.  ■.:■.■}..■.,■■:.;•(  '.jJ.  iw  :':;-  -  :.;    .:■:    -r-W  tae 
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debate  with  the  embargo,  or  the  very  imperfect  and  mifair 
reports  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  Congress. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  that  he  was  much  in  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment. He  says,  the  plan  now  is,  to  disband  the  army  and 
carry  on  a  predatory  war  on  the  ocean.  I  can  assure  him,  if* 
such  is  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  it  ;  and  that, 
should  it  be  proposed,  it  will  not  niieet  with  my  approbation. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  consulted  by  calUng  out  the  whole  force  of  the 
community  to  protect  its  rights.  Should  this  course  fail, 
the  next  best  would  be  to  submit  to  our  enemy  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.  Let  us  not  provoke  where  we  cannot 
resist.  The  mongrel  state — neither  war  nor  peace — ^is 
much  the  worst. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  told  us  much  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  I  had  hoped,  that  the  age  of  superstition 
was  past,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  influence 
the  measures  of  government, — which  ought  to  be  founded 
■  in  wisdom  and  policy, — ^by  the  vague,  I  may  say,  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  any  man,  whatever  may  be  the  physical  ap- 
pearances which  may  have  given  birth  to  tlicra.  Are  we  to 
renounce  our  reason  ?  Must  we  turn  from  the  patli  of  jus- 
tice and  experience,  because  a  comet  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  our  system,  or  the  moon  has  passed  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth  ?  If  so,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  bad  in- 
deed. It  would  mark  a  fearful  retrograde  in  civilization — it 
would  show  a  dreadful  declension  towards  barbarism.  Sir, 
if  we  must  examine  the  auspices ;  if  we  must  inspect  the 
entrails  of  the  times,  I  would  pronoimce  the  omens  good.  It 
is  from  moral,  and  not  from  brutal  or  physical  omens,  that 
we  ought  to  judge  ;  and  what  more  favorable  could  we  desire 
than  that  the  country  is,  at  last,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and 
that  it  has  determined  to  vindicate  its  interest  and  honor. 
On  the  contrary,  a  nation  so  sunk  in  avarice,  and  so  corrupt- 
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the  merchant.  It  would  soon  raise  the  price  of  breadstuffs 
in  the  hands  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and 
would  prove  that  his  statement  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  millers  and  formers  cannot  be  correct. 

In  his  zeal  against  the  embargo,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia says,  it  was  engendered  between  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Kclations  and  the  Executive.     Engendered  !     The  gen- 
tleman must  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  such  language, 
as  applied  to  the  Executive,  or  a  Committee  of  this  House. 
No,  Sir,  it  was  not  engendered,  but  adopted  by  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  conmiittce,  from  its  manifest  propriety  as  a  pre- 
lude to  war.     There  is  no  man  in  his  reason,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  party  feelings,  but  must  acknowledge  that  a  war, 
in  this  country,  ought,  almost  invariably,  to  be  preceded  by 
an  embargo.     The  very  persons  most  loud  against  that  mea- 
sure, would  be  the  most  clamorous  had  it  not  preceded  the 
war.     There  has  been,  Sir,  much  false  statement  in  rela- 
tion to  the  embargo.     I  remember,  when  it  was  imder  dis- 
cussion on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  gentleman  then  observed 
he  had  certain  information  that  the  French  minister  luu 
been  importuning  our  government  to  stop  the  exportation  o: 
breadstuifs  to  the  Peninsula.     I  know  not  whether  he  in 
tended  U)  insinuate  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  embargt 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  assert,  from  the  highest  authority,  tha 
no  such  ai)plication  has  ever  been  made,  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  part  of  the  French  government.     The  statement  wi 
of  such  a  nature  as  induced  me  to  inquire  into  its  correc 
ncHH ;  and  the  result  is  such  as  I  have  declared.      I  a 
scarcely  HiippoKC,  that  the  gentleman  intended  to  convey  tl 
idea  that  J|{m|k  influence  had  any  thing  to  do  with  tl 
measure,  y^     ^^1  know  that  the  Executive,  as  well  as 
majority^'  ^L  would  resist,  with  the  greatest  indi 

natiojifJ  m  to  mfluence  the  measures  of  govei 

ment.  "  boon  the  use  made  of  it  by  certt 

pm  snanner  in  which  it  was  connected 
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debate  with  the  embargo,  or  the  very  imperfect  and  mifair 
reports  of  the  secret  proceedings  of  Congress. 

One  would  suppose,  from  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
&om  Virginia,  that  he  was  much  in  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment.    He  says,  the  plan  now  is,  to  disband  the  army  and 
carry  on  a  predatory  war  on  the  ocean.    I  can  assure  him,  if* 
such  is  the  plan,  I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  it  ;  and  that, 
should  it  be  proposed,  it  will  not  meet  with  my  approbation. 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  consulted  by  calling  out  the  whole  force  of  the 
community  to  protect  its  rights.     Should  this  course  fail, 
the  next  best  would  be  to  submit  to  our  enemy  with  as  good 
a  grace  as  possible.     Let  us  not  provoke  where  we  cannot 
lesist.      The    mongrel    state — neither  war    nor    peace — ^is 
much  the  worst. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  told  us  much  of  the 
fflgns  of  the  times.     I  had  hoped,  that  the  age  of  superstition 
was  past,  and  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  influence 
the  measures  of  government, — wliich  ouglit  to  be  founded 
in  wisdom  and  policy, — ^by  the  vague,  I  may  say,  supersti- 
tious feelings  of  any  man,  whatever  may  be  the  pliysical  ap- 
pearances which  may  have  given  birtli  to  them.     Are  we  to 
renounce  our  reason  ?     Must  we  turn  from  the  path  of  jus- 
tice and  experience,  because  a  comet  has  nuule  its  appear- 
ance in  our  system,  or  the  moon  has  passed  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth  ?     If  so,  the  signs  of  the  times  are  bad  in- 
deed.   It  would  mark  a  fearful  retrograde  in  civilization — it 
'^ould.  show  a  dreadful  declension  towards  barbarism.     Sir, 
'    if  we  must  examine  the  auspices  ;  if  we  must  inspect  the 
entrails  of  the  times,  I  would  pronounce  the  omens  good.     It 
IS  from  moral,  and  not  from  brutal  or  physical  omens,  tliat 
we  ought  to  judge  ;  and  what  more  fovorable  could  we  desire 
than  that  the  country  is,  at  last,  roused  from  its  lethargy,  and 
tnat  it  has  determined  to  vindicate  its  interest  and  honor. 
On  the  contrary,  a  nation  so  sunk  in  avarice,  and  so  corrupt- 
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ed  by  faction^  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  greatest  injuries,  and 
lost  to  all  sense  of  its  independence,  would  be  a  sight  more  por- 
tentous than  comets,  earthquakes,  eclipses,  or  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  omens,  which  I  have  heard  the  gentleman  from  Viigi- 
nia  enumerate.  I  assert,  and  gentlemen  know  it,  if  we  submit 
to  the  pretensions  of  England,  now  openly  avowed,  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  is  lost — ^we  will  be,  as  to  our  com- 
merce, re-colonized.  This  is  the  second  struggle  for  our  lib- 
erty ;  and  if  we  but  do  justice  to  ourselves,  it  will  be  no  less 
glorious  and  successful  than  the  first.  Let  us  but  exert  our- 
selves, and  we  must  meet  with  the  prospering  smile  of 
Heaven.  Sir,  I  assert  it  with  confidence,  a  war,  just  and 
necessary  in  its  origin,  wisely  and  vigorously  carried  on,  and 
honorably  terminated,  would  establish  the  integrity  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country  for  centuries. 


SPEECH 


On  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Non-Importation 
Act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
June  24th,  1812. 

[Note. — On  June  23d,  1812,  immediately  after  the  Declaration 
of  War,  Mr.  Cheves,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means^ 
reported  a  Bill,  "  Partially  to  suspend,  for  a  limited  time,  the  several 
acts  prohibiting  importations  from  Great  Britain,  her  dominions, 
colonies,  and  dependencies;  and  of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
thereof:"  which  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Richardson  of  Massachusetts  moved  to  amend  the  first  seo- 
tion,  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
serting others  proposing  a  total  repeal  of  the  whole  restrictive 
'  system,  as  being  no  longer  applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  the 
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country.  This  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  69  to  53,  when 
Mr.  Williams  of  Soutli  Carolina  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  section 
of  the  Bill,  without  proposing  to  insert.  Mr.  Johnson  opposed,  and 
Mr.  Macon  supported  the  motion ;  wlien  the  committee  rose,  reported 
progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again ;  which  the  House  refused  to 
grant  Mr.  Richardson  then  renewed  his  motion  to  amend  ;  and  Mr. 
Williams  moved  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  Bill.  This  latter 
motion  was  lost  by  the  same  vote,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

c/une  24. — Tlie  House  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  Bill — 
Mr.  Richardson's  proposition  being  under  consideration.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  Pearson,  Widgery,  and  Calhoun,  and  opposed  by 
Mr.  Wright  of  Maryland,  and  finally  negatived — Ayes,  58;  Noes,  61. 

On  the  feilure  of  Mr.  Richardson's  proposition,  Mr.  Goldsborough 
moved  to  amend  the  Bill,  so  as  to  permit  the  importation  of  all  goods 
not  owned  by  British  subjects  This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  59  to  60. 
Mr.  McKim  then  moved  to  postpone  the  Bill  to  1st  of  February,  1813 
(a  virtual  rejection),  and  the  motion  prevailed.  Mr.  Richardson,  how- 
ever, on  the  day  following,  offered  a  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Non-Importa- 
tion Act ;  which,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  lost  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  speaker,  Mr.  Clay.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Richard- 
son) ;  and,  as  I  differ  from  many  of  my  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  feel  it  a  duty  to  present  the  reasons  that  will  govern 
my  vote.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  question,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  to  avoid  taxes,  forms 
no  part  of  my  inducement  to  advocate  the  proposed  repeal. 
I  am  ready  to  meet  them.  We  are  at  war.  It  is  wisdom 
to  make  it  efficient ;  and  that  system  will  meet  w^th  my 
hearty  support  w^hicli  renders  it  the  most  so,  be  it  more  or 
less  burthensome.  I  fear  not^the  effect  of  taxes  on  the 
|)ublic  mind.  The  peojJe  will  support  any  taxes  short  of 
oppression.  Sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the  Non- 
Importation  Act  has  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  resources  of 
the  enemy ;  and  am  willing  to  admit,  that  restrictions  on 
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commerce,  as  a  means  of  annoyance,  ought  not  to^be  neglect- 
ed. I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  op- 
pose this  amendment,  that  a  repeal  of  this  act  would  leave 

.,  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  unembarrassed,  or  would  afford* 
a  great  rehef  to  her  manufacturers.  A  state  of  war  is  itself 
a  severe  restriction  on  commerce.  The  new  and  circuitous 
channel  through  which  trade  is  compelled  to  flow  ;  the  ad- 
ditional hazard  and  expenses  incident  to  that  state  ;  and  the 
double  duties  proposed  to  be  laid  on  imports,  present  very 
serious  impediments — equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  Non-Impor- 
tation Act  itself  If,  Sir,  in  some  pirts  of  this  country, 
English  g<x)ds  can  now  be  had  at  GO  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
price, — as  I  have  been  informed  by  some  commercial  gentle- 
men,— ^by  repealing  this  act  you  will  produce  no  relasiition  ; 
for  the  expense  and  hazard  of  introduction  will,  at  least,  equal 
that  per  cent.  By  the  repeal,  the  price  of  such  goods  will 
not  sink ;  the  consumption  will  not  be  increased ;  nor  will 
the  maimfacturer  be  relieved.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  proliibitiun  in  law  is  prohibition  in  fact.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  which  I  daily  see  contradicted  in  our  mer- 
chants' 6hoj)S,  lined  with  English  manufactm-es.  So  fiur 
from  entirely  preventing  their  introduction,  I  believe  that 
to  proliibit  is  not  the  most  effectual  mode  to  exclude  them. 
I  venture  the  assertion  with  confidence,  that  duties  are,  at 
least,  equally  effectual.  The  greatest  commercial  pressure 
that  can  be  obtained,  I  believe,  will  be  found  in  duties  as 
high  as  the  articles  introduced  c^n  bear,  that  is,  as  high  as 

•  possible  without  snmggling.  Goods  can  be  introduced 
cheai)tT  (of  course  more  abundantly  and  with  a  greater  con- 
sumi)ti(jn)  under  the  Non-Imj)ortation  Act  by  smuggling, 
than  under  such  duties.  It  is  a  fact  of  importance,  that 
smuggling  is  more  easy  under  the  former  than  the  latter  sys- 
tem ;  and,  consequently,  can  be  carried  on  at  a  less  cost. 
I  beg  the  attention  of  the  House  while  I  establish  this  point. 
The  hazard  of  smuggling  depends  on  the  laws  against  it, — 
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their  rigid  execution, — the  public  sentiment,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  mercantile  class  to  permit  it,  I  be^n  with 
the  last,  for  it  is  the  most  important,  as  it  controls  the  others. 
Where  duties  are  not  so  high  as  to  drive  the  honest  trader 
fk)m  the  market,  the  merchants,  as  a  body,  have  an  interest  to 
prevent  smuggling.  Goods,  so  introduced,  not  only  defraud 
the  revenue,  but  the  honest  and  regular  trader.  The  higher 
the  duty,  the  more  powerful  this  principle  ;  and  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  not  much  competition  between  many  articles 
of  foreign  supply  and  of  domestic  manufacture,  the  duties 
may  be  made  very  high.  In  this  state  of  things  every  honest 
merchant  becomes  a  vigilant  custom-house  officer,  stimulated 
by  a  sense  of  interest.  It  was  this  principle  which  made 
smuggling  unknown  to  your  laws,  previous  to  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  restrictive  system.  It  was  not  the  number,  or 
vigilance  of  your  officers.  They  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  your  coast.  But  it  was  hard  to  smuggle,  where 
every  merchant  considered  each  bale  of  goods,  or  cask  of 
wine,  so  introduced,  as  so  much  loss  to  his  profit.  Very 
different  is  the  effect  of  entire  prohibition.  I  cannot  speak 
of  it  more  concisely  or  justly  than  to  say,  it  is  the  reverse. 
Under  it,  the  honest  trader  of  necessity  disappears.  The 
desi>eratc  adventurer  supjilies  his  place.  Commerce  ceases 
to  be  a  trade — a  business  of  fair  and  regular  gain  ;  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  hazard  and  adventure.  The  whole  class 
concerned  in  carryinf:^  it  on  have  one  common  interest — to 
discover  flaws  in  your  revenue  laws,  or  elude  their  operation  ; 
to  lull  the  vigilance  of  your  custom-house  officers,  or  corrupt 
their  integrity.  Smuggling  ceases  to  be  odious.  It  is  no 
longer  the  occupation  of  an  insulated  individual,  who  care- 
fully conceals  from  all  the  world  his  violation  of  the  laws. 
No,  it  becomes  the  business  of  a  society,  of  an  entire  class  of 
men,  who  mal^e  a  jest  of  fraud,  and  consider  ingenuity,  in 
this  lawless  occupation,  as  the  highest  honor.  The  Corrup- 
tion ends  not  here  ;  its  infectious  influence  spreads  and  con- 
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taminatcs  public  opinion.  But,  Sir,  under  the  operation  of 
heavy  duties  only,  it  is  reversed.  Interest,  it  is  true,  con- 
trols opinion  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  but  it  pro- 
duces the  opposite  eflFect.  Here  the  smuggler  is  ranked 
^vith  the  thief,  or  with  that  description  of  men,  who,  in 
violation  of  the  law,  live  on  the  honest  gains  of  others. 
From  the  merchant,  the  rest  of  the  community  takes  the 
impression,  and  the  smuggler  becomes  universally  odious. 
Interest  has  wonderful  control  over  sentiment.  Even  the 
more  refined  and  elevated — the  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ment— ^may  be  considered  as  ultimately  resting  on  it ;  not, 
it  is  true,  on  that  of  any  one  individual,  or  class  of  men,  but 
on  the  enlarged  interest  of  our  land.  Correspondent  to 
pubUc  sentiment  w^ill  be  the  laws,  or,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance,  their  execution.  In  all  free  governments  the  laws,  or 
tli.'ir  execution,  cannot  be  much  above  the  tone  of  public 
oi)inion.  Under  the  restrictive  system,  the  laws  are  either 
cried  down  for  opi)re8sion,  or  are  not  executed.  Under  the 
operation  of  duties  only,  the  merchant  himself  demands 
severe  laws,  and  aids  in  their  rigid  execution.  He  is  a 
party  concerned  with  his  country,  and  has  a  common  interest 
with  government.  He  sees  in  the  laws  a  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  not  an  oppressor. 

Sir,  I  think  the  conclusion  is  strong,  that  you  cannot 
extend  your  commercial  pressure  on  the  enemy,  beyond,  or 
at  least  much  beyond,  the  operation  of  high  duties.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  ultimate  point ;  and,  if  it  is  a  &€t 
that  the  double  duties  are  as  high  as  can  be  borne  (of  which 
I  pretend  not  to  have  certain  knowledge),  then,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Non-Importation  Act  will  not  give  much 
additional  pressure.  The  repeal,  so  far  from  relieving  the 
English  manufacturer,  will  be  scarcely  felt  in  that  country. 
It  is  by  no  means  Uke  a  repeal  in  peace,  and,  without  addi- 
tional burthens,  would  be  unfelt. 

But,  Sir,  I  may  be  asked.  Why  change,  why  repeal  the 
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Non-Importation  Act  ?  If  it  does  not  produce  any  good,  it 
will  not  much  harm.     As  it  regards  our  enemy,  I  readily 
admit  there  is  not  much  reason  for  its  repeal  or  continuation, 
I  feel  not  much  solicitude  on  that  point.     But,  Sir,  as  it 
r^ards  ourselves,  the  two  systems  are  essentially  diflerent. 
In  the  one,  the  whole  gain  is  profit  to  the  adventurer  and 
smuggler.     The  honest  dealer  is  driven  out  of  employment, 
and  government  is  defrauded  of  its  revenue.     In  the  other,  v 
an  honest  and  useful  class  of  citizens  is  maintained  in  com- 
fort and  ease,  and  the  treasury  enriched.     Even  suppose  the 
difference  in  the  pressure  on  the  enemy  to  be  considerable, 
yet  these  incidental  advantages  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
I  would  not  give  up  for  revenue  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  good 
system ;  but  when  the  effects  of  two  measures  are  nearly 
equal  in  other  respects,  I  would  not  overlook  the  exchequer. 
It  is  there,  after  all,  we  will  find  the  funds,  the  sinews  of 
war.     I  know  the  zeal  and  resources  of  the  country  are 
great ;  but  we  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  taxes  ; 
we  have  no  system  of  internal  revenue  ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  the  conflict  between  the  States  and  general 
government,  render  it  difficult,  I  may  say  impossible,  to 
originate  one  that  will  not  excite  discontent.     The  measure! 
I  advocate  will  yield  you  more  additional  revenue  than  the] 
whole  of  the  internal  taxes  ;  and  this  on  goods  which  would! 
be  introduced  in  spite  of  your  laws.     Consider  the  relief  itl 
would  afford   you.     Tlie  internal  taxes  might,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  dispensed  with ;  or,  if  we  choose  to  give  it  to 
our  gallant  little  navy,  the  millions  thus  gained  from  com- 
merce, would  add  to  it  considerable  strength.     Bestowed  on 
our  army,  it  would  be  better  appointed,  and  enabled  to  act 
with  greater  vigor  and  promptitude.      Or,  if  you  choose  a 
different    destination,   you  might   keep  down  the  increas-  / 
ing  volume  of  public  debt ;  a  tiling  that  ought  so  nearly 
to  interest   each   one    of  us.      The    sum    of  my  opinion 
then  is,  that  a  repeal  of  the  Non-Importation  Act  will  not, 
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under  existing  circumstances,  afford  much  relief  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  England  ;  and  that  a  commercial  pressure,  equally 
sure  and  as  entire  i)rohibition,  and  far  more  salutary  for 
this  country,  may  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  heavy 
1  duties.  There  are  many  who  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  but  fear  that  the  effect  on  the  public 
mind  both  here  and  in  England  would  be  unfortunate. 
They  dread  a  change.  But  I  will  not  admit,  that  the  repeal 
would  be  a  material  change.  Our  fixed  determination  is  to 
resist  England.  Can  war,  can  all  the  impediments  to  trade 
incidental  to  that  state,  be  considered  a  change,  a  yielding  ? 
No,  if  they  imply  a  change,  it  is  a  wise  one — one  advancing 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of  resistance.  We  need  not 
fear  any  evil  effect  on  public  opinion.  If  there  should  be 
any,  it  will  be  but  momentar}'.  Our  duty  is,  to  pursue  the 
wisest  and  the  most  efficient  ipeasures  ; — ^it  is  the  duty  of 
the  people  to  understand  their  character — to  condemn  the 
pernicious,  and  to  aiii)rove  the  wise.  This  they  T^dll  finally 
do.  Delusion  cannot  long  exist.  As  to  the  impression  on 
our  enemy,  he  will  not  find  umch  relief  to  his  starving 
manufacturers  in  a  war  with  this  countrv.  He  vnH  under- 
stand  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  commerce, — and  they 
present  but  little  to  encourage  his  hojies. 

But,  Sir,  I  condemn  this  mode  of  legislating,  which  does 
not  adopt  or  reject  measures  because  in  themselves  good  or 
bad,  but  because  of  some  supposed  effect  they  may  produce 
on  the  oi)inion  of  our  enemy.  In  all  games  it  is  hazardous 
to  play  on  the  supposed  ignorance  of  your  opponent.  In 
a  few  instances,  it  may  succeed  ;  but,  in  most,  he  sees  your 
intention  and  turns  it  against  yourself. 

Sir,  I  am  in  hoi)es,  if  the  measure  I  advocate  should 
succeed,  it  will  tend  to  produce  hannony  at  home.  It  will 
go  far  to  reconcile  the  mercantile  class.  Your  restrictive 
measures  have  become  odious  to  them  ;  and  though  they 
may  not  api)rove  the  war,  yet  they  cannot   but  respect  the 
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motives  which  dictated  it.  The  merchants,  I  hope,  will  come 
to  reflect  that  this  is  the  favorable  moment  to  assert  their 
rights.  The  single  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  country  most 
remote  from  the  ocean  and  least  connected  with  commerce 
have  entered  into  tliis  contest  for  commercial  rights  with  an 
ardor  and  disinterestedness  which  does  them  the  greatest 
honor,  proves  it  to  be,  of  all  others  the  most  ausi)iciou8 
moment.  It  more  than  counterbalances  all  want  of  prepa- 
ration. For  it  is  more  easy  to  prepare  for  war  than  to 
obtain  union  ;  and  the  former  is  not  more  necessary  to 
victory  than  the  latter.  I  now  tell  the  commercial  gentle- 
men, if  their  rights  are  not  protected,  theirs  is  the  fault. 
With  hearty  co-oj)eration  on  their  part,  victory  is  certain. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  touch  on  another  and  far  more 
interesting  topic ;  one  which,  I  confess,  has  the  principal 
weight  in  the  formation  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  restrictive  system,  as  a  mode  of  resistance,  and  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  redress  of  our  wTongs,  has  never  been  a 
favorite  one  with  me.  I  wish  not  to  censure  the  motives 
which  dictated  it,  or  to  attribute  weakness  to  those  who 
lii*st  resorted  to  it  fur  a  restoration  of  oiu*  rights.  Though 
I  do  not  tliink  the  embargo  a  wise  measure,  yet  I  am  far 
from  thinking  it  a  pusillauinious  one.  To  lock  up  the 
whole  commei'ce  of  this  country  ;  to  say  to  the  most  trading 
and  exporting  people  in  the  workl,  "  You  shall  not  trade  ; — 
You  shall  not  export  ; " — to  break  in  upon  the  schemes  of 
almost  every  man  in  society,  is  far  from  weakness,  very  far 
from  pusillanimity.  Sir,  I  confess  while  I  disapprove  this 
more  than  any  other  measure,  it  proves  the  strength  of  your 
government  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  The  arm  of 
despotism,  under  simiLar  circumstances,  could  not  have 
coerced  its  execution  more  effectually,  than  the  j)atience 
and  zeal  of  the  ]>eople.  But,  I  object  to  the  restrictive 
system  ;  and  for  the  following  reasons  : — Because  it  does 
not  suit  the  genius  of  our  people, — or  that  of  our  govern- 
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ment, — or  the  geographical  character  of  the  country.  We 
are  a  people  essentially  active.  I  may  say  we  are  pre- 
eminently so.  Distance  and  difficulties  are  less  to  us  than 
any  people  on  earth.  Our  schemes  and  prospects  extend 
every  where  and  to  every  thing.  No  passive  system  can  suit 
such  a  people  ; — ^in  action  superior  to  all  others ; — ^in 
patience  and  endurance  inferior  to  many.  Nor  does  it  suit 
the  genius  of  our  institutions.  Our  government  is  founded 
on  freedom  and  hates  coercion.  To  make  the  restrictive 
system  effectual,  requires  the  most  arbitrary  laws.  Eng- 
land, with  the  severest  penal  statutes,  has  not  been  able  to 
exclude  prohibited  articles ;  and  even  Bonaparte,  with  all 
his  power  and  vigilance,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most 
barbarous  laws  to  enforce  his  continental  system.  Burning  has 
furnished  the  only  eflfectual  remedy.  The  peculiar  geography 
of  our  countr}^,  added  to  the  freedom  of  its  government,  greatly 
increases  the  difficulty.  With  so  great  an  extent  of  sea- 
coast  ;  with  so  many  rivers,  bays,  harbors  and  inlets  ;  with 
neighboring  English  pro\dnces,  which  stretch  for  so  great  an 
extent  along  one  of  our  fix)ntiers,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling  to  a  large  amount. 

Besides,  there  are  other  and  strong  objections  to  this 
system.  It  renders  government  odious.  People  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  looking  back  beyond  immediate  causes.  The 
farmer,  who  inquires  why  he  cannot  get  more  for  his  produce, 
is  told  that  it  is  owing  to  the  embargo,  or  to  commercial 
restrictions.  In  this  he  sees  only  the  hands  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment. He  does  not  look  to  those  acts  of  violence  and 
injustice,  which  this  system  is  intended  to  counteract.  His 
censures  fall  on  his  government.  To  its  measures  he  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  his  embarrassment,  and  in  their  removal 
he  expects  his  relief  This  is  an  unhappy  state  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  even,  I  might  with  truth  say,  in  a  government 
resting  essentially  on  opinion,  a  dangerous  one.  In  war  it 
is  diffi^rent.      The  privation,  it  is  true,  may  be  equal,  or 
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greater ;  but  the  public  mind,  under  the  strong  impulses  of 
such  a  state,  becomes  steeled  against  sufferings.  The  differ- 
ence is  great  between  the  passive  and  active  state  of  mind. 
Tie  down  a  hero,  and  he  feels  the  puncture  of  a  pin  ;  but, 
throw  him  into  battle,  and  he  is  scarcely  sensible  of  vital 
gashes.  So  in  war.  Impelled,  alternately,  by  hope  and 
fear  ;  stimulated  by  revenge  ;  depressed  with  shame,  or  ele- 
vated by  victory, — the  people  become  invincible.  No  priva- 
tions can  shake  their  fortitude  ;  no  calamity  can  break  their 
spirit.  Even  where  equally  successful,  the  contrast  is 
striking.  War  and  restriction  may  leave  the  coimtry  equally 
exhausted  ;  but  the  latter  not  only  leaves  you  poor, — but, 
even  when  successful,  dispirited,  divided,  discontented,  with 
diminished  patriotism,  and  the  manners  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  your  people  corrupted.  Not  so  in  w^ar.  In  that 
state  the  common  danger  unites  all  ;  strengthens  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  feeds  the  flame  of  patriotism.  Tlie  national 
character  acquires  energy.  In  exchange  for  the  expenses  of 
war  you  obtain  military  and  naval  skill,  and  a  more  perfect 
organization  of  such  parts  of  your  government  as  are  connected 
with  the  science  of  national  defence.  You  also  obtain  the 
habits  of  freely  advancing  your  purse  and  strength  in  the 
comoion  cause.  Sir,  are  these  advantages  to  be  counted  as 
trifles  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ?  Can  they  be  meas- 
ured by  a  moneyed  valuation  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  unite  war  and  restriction, 
and  thus  call  the  whole  energy  of  the  country  into  action  ? 
It  is  tnie  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  such  an  union  ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  that  what  is  gained  to  the  latter  is  lost  to 
the  former  ;  and.  Sir,  the  reverse  is  also  true, — that  what 
is  lost  to  restrictions  is  gained  to  the  war.  My  objections  to 
restrictions  without  war,  equally  hold  against  them  in  con- 
junction with  it.  Sir,  I  would  prefer  a  single  victory  over 
the  enemy,  by  sea  or  land,  to  all  the  good  we  shall  ever 
derive  from  the  continuation  of  the  Non-Importation  Act. 
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I  luiaw  not  that  it  would  pniducc  aa  equal  pressure  aa  tbc 
enemy  ;  but  I  am  certain  of  what  is  of  greater  consequence, 
— it  would  \x!  accomipanittl  with  more  salutary  effects  on 
ourselrcfl.  The  mcmor)'  of  a  Saratoga  or  Eutaw  is  immortal. 
It  in  there  ruu  will  find  the  country's  boast  and  pride :  the 
inexliuuHtihlc  wjurcc  of  great  and  heroic  actions.  Bnt  what 
will  history  say  of  restrictions  ?  What  examples  worthy  of 
tmitaliitn  will  it  fumlth  posterity  ?  What  pride,  what 
plca«iirc  will  our  children  find  in  the  events  of  such  times  ? 
Let  nic  not  be  ci'tnsidcred  a.s  romantic.  Thin  nation  ought 
to  bo  taught  to  rely  on  its  own  courage,  its  fortitude,  its 
skill,  and  virtue,  for  protection.  These  are  the  only  aafe- 
guanls  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Man  was  endowed  with  these 
great  qualities  for  his  defence.  There  is  nothing  about  him 
that  indicates  that  ho  must  conquer  by  enduring.  He  is 
not  incniHted  in  a  shell ;  he  is  not  tatight  to  rely  on  his 
inscnsjliility,  his  passive  suffering,  for  defence.  No,  no  ;  it 
is  on  the  invincible  mind  ;  on  a  iiiagnnniuious  nature,  tliat 
lie  ought  to  rely.  Herein  lies  the  superiority  of  our  kind  ; 
it  is  these  that  make  man  the  lord  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
dfstiiiy  of  our  condition,  that  nations  should  rise  above 
nations,  as  they  arc  endued,  in  a  greater  degree,  with  these 
shining  qualities.  Sir,  it  is  often  repeated,  that  if  the  Non- 
Imjiortation  Act  is  continued,  we  sliall  liavc  a  sjieetly  peace. 
I  liflievc  it  not.  I  fear  the  delusive  hop.  It  will  debilitate 
the  sjiringa  of  war.  It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  I  wish 
it  rejKMiled.  It  is  tlie  fountain  of  fallacious  e.xi>cctation3. 
I  have  frequently  heard  another  remark,  with  no  small  mor- 
tification, friini  BDiiie  of  those  who  have  Bupi)i>rtcd  the  war; 
viz.,  that  it  is  only  by  restrictions  we  Ciin  seriously  affect 
our  enemies.  Why  then  declare  war  ?  Is  it  to  be  an  ap- 
pendage only  of  the  Non-Importation  Act  ?  If  so,  I  disclaim 
it.  it  is  an  alarming  idea  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  and  not 
to  rely  on  our  coimige  or  enci)j)',  but  on  a  measure  of  jteace. 
If  the  Non-Importation  Act  is  our  chief  reliance,  it  will  soon 
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direct  our  counciL  Let  us  strike  away  this  fidse  hope ;  let 
OS  call  out  the  resources  of  the  country  for  its  protection. 
England  will  soon  find  that  seven  millions  of  freemen,  with 
every  material  of  war  in  abundance,  are  not  to  be  despised 
with  impimity.  I  would  be  full  of  hope  if  I  saw  our  sole 
'  reliance  placed  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
if  we  are  to  paralyze  it ;  if  we-  are  to  trust,  in  the  moment 
of  danger,  to  the  operation  of  a  system  of  peace,  I  greatly 
fear.  If  such  is  to  be  our  course,  I  see  not  that  we  have 
bettered  our  condition.  We  have  had  a  peace  like  a  war. 
In  the  name  of  Heaven,  let  us  not  have  the  only  thing  that 
is  worse — a  war  like  a  peace.  I  trust  my  fears  will  not  be 
realized. 
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On  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
in  reference  to  Merchants'  Bonds,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives,  Dec.  4th,  1812. 

[Note. — This  speech  bo  fully  explains  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered,  as  to  make  a  note  unnecessary.  It  will  suffice 
to  say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  readier,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Wliole  refusoil  to  agree  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  40 :  and  that,  subsequently  (Dec.  15th, 
1812),  a  Bill  w{is  passed  by  the  Senate,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  n^mit  the  forfeitures  incurred  by  the  merchants, — ^which, 
after  considerable  opposition,  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  House — 
Yeas,C4;  Nays,  61.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — The  subject  now  under  discussion  was 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress,  by  the  following  para- 
grapli  in  the  President's  Message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  : 


"  A  conaderable  namber  of  American  reasels,  which  wen 
in  England  when  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
took  place,  were  laden  with  British  nuuiufactures  undei  an 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Non-Importation  Act  would 
immediately  ccaee  to  operate,  and  bare  arrived  in  the  United 
States.  It  did  not  appear  proper  to  exercise  on  unforeseen 
cases  of  such  magnitude,  the  ordinary  power  vested  in  the 
Treasury  Dejiartment,  to  mitigate  forfeitures,  without  pre- 
viously affording  to  Congress  an  opportunity  of  making,  on 
the  subject,  such  provision  as  they  may  think  proper.  In 
their  decision  they  will  doubtless  equally  consult  what  is  dne 
to  equitable  considerations  and  the  public  interest." 

So  much  of  tlie  message  as  has  been  just  read,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Their  report 
constitutes  the  subject  of  present  deliberation,  the  material 
jiart  of  which  is  as  follows : 

'■'On  ft  view  of  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  full  power  to 
remit  or  mitigate  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred,  should 
an  interiiosition,  in  either  way,  be  called  for  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  recommend  that  it  be 

"  Bcsolvcd,  Tliat  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  the  petitions  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

My  object  in  presenting  to  the  view  of  this  committee 
the  Presiilent'a  Message  nad  the  Report,  is,  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  a  totiil  want  of  accordance  between  them.  It  is 
almost  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  it  a  report.  A  report 
ought  to  comprehend  the  subject  of  reference,  and  be,  to  it, 
as  a  conclusion  is  to  its  i)reniises,  On  reading  the  report 
only,  the  natural  conclusion  would  be,  that  we  were  consulted 
OB  Ittwyere,  and  not  as  statesmen  ;  that  the  point  of  doubt, 
in  the  Executive  mind,  turned  on  the  construction  of  our 
acts,  and  not  on  what  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy 
demund.     The  i"eport  infumiB   us,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  has  power  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  penalties  incur- 
red ;  and,  from  this  fact,  it  draws  that  negative  proposition 
on  which  we  are  now  deliberating.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
to  observe  how  formally  and  fully  the  committee  have  decid- 
ed on  this  power  of  the  Treasury  Department, — doubted 
neither  by  the  President  nor  Secretary, — ^nor,  indeed,  by  any 
one ; — while  they  overlook  those  interesting  considerations, 
towards  which  the  Executive  has  directed  the  attention  of 
Congress,  viz. : — "  What  is  due  to  equitable  considerations 
and  to  the  public  interest"  in  relation  to  ^^  unforeseen  cases  of 
such  .magnitude,"  They  are,  in  truth,  cases  of  magnitude. 
Twenty  millions  of  property  await  your  decision  ; — a  sum 
equal  nearly  to  half  of  the  annual  exports  of  this  country  ; — 
and  quite  equal  to  the  entire  export,  in  the  best  years,  of  the 
whole  country  between  Washington  and  New  Orleans.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  magnitude  when  expressed  in  numbers 
only.  To  form  a  just  conception,  we  must  aggregate  the 
whole  annual  products  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  breadstuffs  of  this  country.  I  would 
be  happy  to  know  on  what  principle  of  policy  or  reason  so 
large  an  amount  is  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  individual. 
Is  more  wisdom,  more  virtue,  or  public  confidence  to  be  found 
in  the  Treasury  Department,  than  in  the  assembled  represen- 
tatives of  the  Union  ?  What  constitutes  a  feature  in  this 
report,  still  more  extraordinary  and  objectionable,  is,  the 
apparent  understanding  between  the  committee  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  They  coyly  refuse  to  recommend  any 
positive  act  of  legislation ;  while  they,  indirectly,  intimate 
what  they  wish  and  expect  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
do  ; — or,  in  other  words,  we  are  called  on,  reaUy  and  virtually, 
to  legislate  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  informed  that 
it  is  improper  for  us  so  to  do.  For,  among  the  documents 
reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  as  forming 
the  basis  of  their  opinion,  is  a  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  of  the  23d  (tf  November,  vhich  containB  tho  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

'*  Upon  the  whole,  I  continae  in  the  opinion,  sabmitted 
with  great  deference  to  the  comnuttee, — that  one-half  of 
the  forfeitureB  vhlch  would  otherwise  iall  to  the  collectOTB, 
ought  to  be  remitted  ;  but  that,  with  respect  to  the  one-half 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  justice  to  the  community  re- 
quires, that,  when  remitted,  at  least  an  equivalent  may  be 
secured  to  the  public  for  the  extra  profit  beyond  that  on 
common  importations,  which  arises  from  the  continuation  of 
the  Non-Importation  Act," 

Here,  Sir,  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  is  explicitly  stated 
relative  to  these  unforeseen  cases  of  such  magnitude,  and  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  committee,  in  referring 
them  to  his  decision,  must  have  known  and  approved  of  it. 

The  true  question,  then,  before  the  conmiittee,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  that  negative  resohition  reported  by  the  Comnut- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means,. — that  it  is  inexpedient  to  legislate 
on  these  cases, — but  in  that  purt  of  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  which  I  have  just  read.  Yes,  Sir ; 
we  are  now  deliberating,  in  effect,  on  the  proposition  whether 
it  is  proper  to  exact  of  the  merclmnts  their  extra  profit ; 
and  whether,  in  such  case,  this  ought  to  be  done  through  the 
agency  of  the  Treasury  Department.  I  presume  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  will  not  be  controverted  ;  should  it  be,  how- 
ever, ample  proof  will  be  found  in  almost  every  sentence  of 
the  report  of  the  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  in  support  of  it. 
They  are  literally  compounded  of  laborious  investigations  to 
ascertain  the  extra  profit  of  the  merchants  on  their  late  im- 
portations. 

Now,  Sir, — without  pretending  to  controvert  the  policy 
of  taking  extra  profit, — I  assert  that  it  cannot  he  legally  ef- 
fected through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  exceeds 
his  powers.  The  Non-Importation  Act,  under  which  the  for- 
feitures accrued,  refers  to  the  Act  of  1797  to  ascertain  the 
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powuTB  of  the  Secretaiy  in  relation  to  cases  of  this  kind.  On 
reference  to  that  act,  his  power  will  be  found  to  be  strictly 
a  mitigating  and  remitting  power,  and  has  for  its  object  the 
remedy  of  an  imperfection  incidental  to  all  human  laws.  The 
best  worded  act  must  comprehend  many  cases  within  the  let- 
ter, that  are  not  within  its  spirit  or  intention.  In  every  well 
regolated  government,  an  equity  exists  somewhere  to  remedy 
this  defect — ^to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  law.  The  act  of 
'97,  for  greater  security  of  the  revenue,  vests  this  power,  in 
relation  to  our  revenue  laws,  in  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  real  object  of  those  laws  is,  to  punish 
only  the  negligent  or  ¥rilful  violators ;  but,  like  other  penal 
acts,  they  are  couched  in  general  terms,  and  comprehend 
those  who  by  necessity  or  ignorance  violate  them.  That  the 
Treasury  might  be  secured,  and  the  law,  at  the  same  time, 
administered  in  its  spirit  and  intention  only,  and  not  in  its 
letter  merely,  this  power  was  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  To  establish  the  correctness  of  this  exposi- 
tion,! will  read  the  Act  of '97. 

[Here  Mr.  G.  read  the  Act] 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  admit,  with  the  report,  "that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  power  to  mitigate  or  remit," 
I  do  most  unequivocally  deny,  that  he  has  legal  power  to  ef- 
fect what  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  committee  ; — ^viz.: — 
to  levy  the  extra  profit.  The  two  powers  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  one  is  of  a  judicial  and  equitable  character,  and 
has  for  its  object  guilt  or  innocence  ; — the  other  that  of  as- 
sessment or  taxation,  and  has  for  its  object,  not  guilt  or 
innocence,  but  profit.  The  latter  is  strictly  a  moneyed  trans- 
action ;  the  former  relates  to  the  administration  of  the 
penal  laws  of  the  country.  The  one  is  fiilly  and  faithfully 
administered,  when  due  regard  is  had  to  all  the  circumstan- 
ces as  they  constitute  guilt  or  innocence,  and  the  law  applied 
accordingly  ; — the  other,  when  a  proper  and  correct  estimate 


is  made  of  the  actual  prolitB  of  trade,  compared  with  those 
on  the  late  importatiouB,  and  the  difference  only  levied. 

The  power  of  the  Secretary,  uoder  the  Act  of '97,  is  not 
arbitraiy ; — to  be  exercised  or  not  according  to  hia  pleasure ; 
but  he  is  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  rules  of  a 
sound  discretion.  If  guilt  appear,  he  cannot  arrest  the  law ; 
if  innocence,  he  cannot  apply  it.  The  effects  of  the  two 
powera  strangely  mark  their  contrariety.  When  circum- 
Btances  of  guilt  or  innocence  only,  govern  the  Treasuiy  in 
the  esercise  of  this  power,  the  conBe<[uence  is,  love  and  rev- 
erence for  the  laws ; — but  if  they  are  disregarded,  and  the 
profits  of  the  merchants  only  considered,  in  the  place  of  such 
sentiments,  there  will  be  di^ust  and  hatred.  You  may,  in- 
deed, have  a  full  treasury,  but  you  will  hud  empty  affectiona. 
More  need  not  be  said,  1  hope,  to  prove  that  the  extra  pro- 
fits cannot  be  taken  from  the  merchants,  under  the  power  oi 
the  Treasury  Department  to  mitigate  or  remit  forfeitures. 
If  it  be  essentially  a  taxing  power,  it  not  only  has  not  been 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  Act  of  '97, 
but  cannot  bo  by  any  act  of  ours.  It  is  a  power  which  the  con- 
stitution has  sacredly  deposited  in  Coi^ress.  It  is  incommu- 
nicable. I  am  aware,  that  the  extra  proht  may  be  taken  under 
the  semblance  of  the  mitigating  power  ; — that  the  forfeiture 
may  be  made  subject  to  its  operation.  But  tliis  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  the  transaction.  The  question  will  still  be, — Is 
it  a  moneyed  transaction,  or  a  fair  administration  of  the  penal 
laws  of  the  country  ?  Is  the  object  profit,  or  the  execution  of 
the  laws  ?  The  circumstances  of  the  case  will  readily  decide 
its  character.  Profit  and  justice  are  not  casUy  conlbunded. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  jKiwer  to  assume  a  guise  ;  and 
even  to  appear  to  be  the  very  oppodte  of  what  it  really  is. 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
They  have  overlooked  the  character  of  the  power  which  they 
wish  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exercise.  It  is  an  act 
of  inadvertence  :  but  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  to  be  re- 
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sisted.  Precedent  is  a  dangerous  thing ;  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual for  executive  power,  unknown  even  to  those  who  exercise 
it,  to  make  encroachments  of  this  kind.  What  has  been  the 
end  of  all  free  governments,  but  open  force,  or  the  gradual 
undermining  of  the  legislative  by  the  executive  power  ?  The 
peculiar  construction  of  ours  by  no  means  exempts  it  from 
this  evil ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  it  not  for  the  habits  of 
the  people,  would  naturally  tend  that  way.  The  operation 
of  this  government  is  an  interesting  problem.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  in  full  possession  of  its  primitive  power,  but  all  of 
the  parts  confined  to  their  respective  spheres.  These,  Sir, 
are  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
know,  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  censure  than 
to  advise — to  reject  the  report,  than  to  point  out  what 
ought  to  be  done.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
confess,  that  I  have  felt  much  solicitude  and  difficulty  on 
this  subject.  But  the  view  which  the  committee  has  pre- 
sented, has  constituted  no  part  of  my  embarrassment.  I  am 
entirely  averse  to  taking  any  part  of  the  extra  profit,  whe- 
ther through  the  agency  of  the  Treasury  Department,  or  of 
this  House. 

If  our  merchants  are  innocent,  they  are  welcome  to  their 
good  fortune  ;  if  guilty,  I  scorn  to  participate  in  their  profits. 
I  will  never  consent  to  make  our  penal  code  the  basis  of  our 
Ways  and  Means,  or  to  establish  a  partnership  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  violators  of  the  Non-Importation  Act.  The 
necessity  of  causing  our  restrictive  system  to  be  respected, 
while  ia  existence,  and  the  difficulty  of  applying  its  penal- 
ties to  " cases  of  such  magnitude"  constitute  my  embarrass- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  if  the  law  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced, thousands  will  be  involved  in  ruin ;  on  the  other,  if 
an  act  of  grace  should  be  done,  your  restrictive  system  will 
be  endangered.  Had  the  conduct  of  the  merchants  been 
dictated  by  any  open  contempt  of  the  laws,  or  had  it  been 
entirely  free  from  blame,  our  course  would  have  been  plain. 
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Ko  one  would  have  hesitated,  in  the  one  case,  to  hare  let  the 
rengeance  of  the  law  iall  on  the  guilty ;  or,  in  the  other,  to 
extend  its  protection  to  the  innocent.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  importers  were  not  sufficiently  circum- 
spect and  guarded.  The  nation  of  the  restrictive  system, 
the  posture  of  aG^ira,  the  decision  of  this  House  on  a  motion 
to  repeal  the  Non-Importation  Act,  ought  to  have  put  th^n 
on  their  guard.  Candor  also  compels  me  to  state,  that  I 
cannot  admit  any  arguments  on  this  question  to  prove  the 
impolicy  of  the  Non-Importation  Act,  or  the  advantages  to 
the  community  from  the  late  importations.  I  can  never  ad- 
mit, OS  an  apology  for  the  violation  of  the  law,  what  was 
considered  as  an  insufficient  reason  for  its  suspension. 
Neither  can  I  doubt  that  even  the  worst  of  laws  ought  to  he 
respected,  while  they  remain  laws.  But,  Sir,  the  difficulty 
on  the  other  side  appears  to  me  more  formidable.  An  indis- 
criminate forfeiture  would  not,  I  fear,  be  considered  as  pun- 
ishment. It  would  be  thought  oppression.  Punishment, 
by  the  infliction  of  a  partial  evil,  proposes  to  avoid  a  greater 
— by  making  some  the  subjects  of  its  pains,  to  make  all  the 
subjects  of  its  terrors.  The  culprits,  in  this  case,  are  too  nu- 
merous for  example  ;  particularly  as  the  in&action  of  the  law 
is  of  a  doubtful  character.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual 
case ;  numbers  have  often  brought  impunity.  It  is  so  in 
the  worst  of  crimes,  even  in  treason,  where,  in  some  instances, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  community  is  involved.  8ome 
geutlemcn  who  have  felt  this  embarrassment,  have  proposed 
to  distinguish  for  punishment  the  head  and  leaders  of  this 
infraction  of  the  law.  My  friend  from  Kentucky  (the 
Speaker)  has  designated  two  classes  to  be  favored — the  pur- 
chasers of  British  goods  before  the  2d  of  February,  1811, 
and  the  Bhijipere  bt'fore  the  first  of  August  last ;  that  is,  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war  had  reached  England.  The  first 
class  is  to  be  favored,  frem  a  supposed  innocence  of  pur- 
chase ;  the  other,  from  innocence  of  shipments.     It  is  not 
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necessary  to  prove  the  error  of  the  discrimination.  K  true, 
it  does  not  extend  as  far  as  it  ought  to  do.  For,  if  innocence 
of  purchase  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  exemption,  how  can  we 
condemn  the  goods  purchased  before  the  first  of  August  ? 
If  shipments  might  be  made  before  that  period,  surely  pur- 
chases might ;  and  if  the  last,  then,  according  to  the  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  purchases  before  the  2d  of  February, 
they  also  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  forfeitures.  The 
cases,  then,  arc  too  uniform  for  discrimination,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  condemn  or  acquit  the  whole.  I  feel  myself 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  magnitude  of  the  case.  I  cannot 
find  it  in  me  to  reduce  thousands  to  beggary  by  a  single 
stroke,  nor  do  I  suppose  there  is  one  in  this  House  in  favor 
of  so  stem  a  policy.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  an  act 
of  grace  will  weaken  the  non-importation  law  ;  but  this  is 
a  less  evil  than  the  alienation  of  the  whole  mercantile  class. 
It  is  left  us  to  regret,  that  the  wise  foresight  of  my  two 
honorable  friends  and  colleagues  was  not  adopted  at  the  last 
session.  It  was  then  proposed  to  suspend  the  law  for  the 
introduction  of  this  very  property  ;  but  the  proposition  was 
borne  down  by  the  clamor  of  the  day.  Had  that  been 
done,  we  would  not  have  been  reduced  to  our  present  state. 
Our  laws  would  have  been  saved,  and  our  merchants  con- 
tented. 

A  subject  not  necessarily  involved  in  that  under  dis- 
cussion, htis  been  introduced  by  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  the  debate.  In  imitation  of  the  example,  I  will  be  ex- 
cused, I  hope,  in  offering  my  sentiments  on  the  restrictive 
system.  It  is  known  that  I  have  not  been  a  friend  to  that 
system  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried.  My  ob- 
jection, however,  is  neither  against  the  inequality  nor  the  . 
greatness  of  its  pressure.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  section  to  v/ 
bear  whatever  the  general  interest  may  demand  ;  and  I,  Sir, 
am  proud  in  representing  a  people  pre-eminent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  virtue.     Carolina  makes  no  complaint  about  the 
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difficulties  of  the  times.  If  sbQ  feel  emDarrassmenta,  she 
turns  ber  indignatioa  not  agaiDst  her  own  gorenunent,  bot 
against  the  common  enemy.  She  makes  no  comparative 
estimate  of  her  BufFeringa  with  those  of  the  other  States.  She 
would  be  proud  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  sufT^ring,  if,  by  this, 
the  general  good  could  be  promoted  ;  and  she,  this  day,  pre- 
sents the  noble  spectacle  of  a  people  acquiring  increased 
union  and  energy  from  the  force  of  the  pressure  ;  and,  so  fer 
from  growing  tired  of  the  restrictive  system,  or  war,  as  inti- 
mated by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  she  would  willingly 
bear  a.  superadded  embargo,  if  (he  public  interest  should  de- 
mand it.  But,  Sir,  my  objections  arc  of  a  geuend  and 
national  character.  Your  character,  your  government  and 
country,  forbid  a  resort  to  this  system  for  a  redress  of  wrongs. 
It  requiiTs  a  sternness  of  execution  approaching  despotism. 
It  first  offers  a  vast  premium  for  its  violation,  and  then 
has  to  combat  with  the  spirit  of  speculation,  the  cupidity 
and  capital  of  the  mercantile  chisses.  To  render  its  execu- 
tion jierfect,  you  must  not  only  remove  the  inducement,  bnt 
arrest  speculations,  particularly  those  which  are  founded  on 
the  probable  course  of  political  events.  The  subject  before 
us  is  in  point ;  and  you  wiU,  from  the  same  causes,  be  in- 
volved in  this  very  dilemma  annually  ;  nay,  more  frequently, 
should  tlie  treasury  particiimte  in  the  jirofits.  To  render 
your  system  perfect,  you  must  imitate  its  successful  execu- 
tion in  another  country.  Bonaparto  is  the  only  man  who 
has  a  Jierfect  knowledge  of  its  genius.  Burning  and  confis- 
cation are  the  only  eifectual  securities.  A  partial  execution 
involves  the  most  jiemicious  conseijuences.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible.  The  system  does  not  suit  you.  You  are  too 
enterprising,  too  free,  and  yonr  coast  too  extended,  with  too 
many  indentations  of  rivcr.s,  bays,  and  harbors.  The  effects 
of  a  few  years'  operation  will  cliange  your  mercantile  charac- 
ter. In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  honest  merchant  must 
retire.     He  cannot  live  ;   but  his  place  will  not  be  unoccu- 
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pied.  The  desperate  adventurer  and  the  smuggler  will  suc- 
ceed him.  Unaided  by  the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  no  law, 
however  severe  its  sanctions,  will  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  species  of  restriction,  which,  in  a  British 
war,  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  Whatever  pressure  can 
be  produced  on  her  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests, 
through  heavy  duties,  ought  to  be  eftected.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  it  is  both  restriction  and  revenue.  So  much  of 
the  capital  of  this  coimtry  is  turned  towards  foreign  com- 
merce, that  you  cannot  safely  neglect  this  source  of  revenue. 
Nor  is  ite  restrictive  character  inconsiderable.  The  assertion 
may  seem  strange  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  system  secures 
the  highest  practical  and  continued  pressure  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. To  say  nothing  of  the  perpetual  violations  of  pro- 
hibitory acts  by  smuggling,  they  are  subject  to  occasional  re- 
laxations, by  which  the  country  becomes  inundated  with 
British  goods.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  I  recommended 
high  duties  as  a  substitute  for  the  Non-Importation  Act.  .  Un- 
der that  system,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  would  not 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is  ;  but  yom'  treasury  would 
have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  ;  nor  should  we  have 
had  the  present  contest  about  extra  profits  ;  they  would  have 
passed  into  the  treasury  in  the  shape  of  duties.  High  duties  / 
have  no  pernicious  effects,  and  are  consistent  with  the  genius  J 
of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  thus 
we  would  combine,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  active  resources 
of  the  country  with  pressure  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
enemy.  Your  army  and  navy  would  feel  the  invigorating 
effect.  The  war  would  not  sicken  the  patriot's  hope,  and  de- 
feat some  of  its  most  valuable  anticipated  consequences. 
You  would  have  the  means  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  and  be  no  longer  compelled  to  rely  on  the  hazardous 
aid  of  volunteers  and  militia.  Victory,  peace,  and  national 
honor, — I  was  going  to  say,  glory, — (but  experience  has 
taught  me  how  that  word  is  received  in  this  House),  would 
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be  the  welcomed  result  of  a  vigorous  war.  But,  Sir,  if  we 
must  have  one  or  the  other, — either  all  war  or  all  restrictions, 
— I  would  prefer  the  former.  Suppose  either  would  bring 
the  enemy  to  our  terms.  Even  in  victory  they  are  unequal. 
By  restriction,  you  have  nothing  but  the  success  ;  while  the 
assertion  of  our  national  rights  by  arms,  creates  those  quali- 
ties which  amply  compensate  for  the  privation  and  expense 
incidental  to  that  state.  Admit  that  the  Tripolitans  could 
have  been  coerced  to  terms  by  non-importation  acts,  and  that 
we  had  resorted  to  restriction  rather  than  arms,  could  we  have 
this  day  boasted  of  our  naval  victories  ?  The  Mediterranean 
war  was  the  school  of  our  naval  virtue.  It  has  elevated  the 
hopes  of  our  country.  We  may  now  look  forward  to  the  day, 
with  confidence,  when  we  i^hall  be  no  longer  insulted  and  in- 
jured on  the  high  road  of  nations,  with  impunity.  Besides, 
the  non-importation  system,  as  a  redress  of  wrongs,  is  radi- 
cally defective.  You  may  meet  commercial  restrictions  with 
commercial  restrictions  ;  but  you  cannot  safely  confront  pre- 
meditated insult  and  injury  with  commercial  restrictions 
alone.  I  utter  not  this  from  the  fervor  of  my  feelings,  but 
it  is  the  deliberate  result  of  my  best  judgment.  It  sinks  the 
nation  in  its  own  estimation ;  it  counts  as  nothing  what  is 
ultimately  connected  with  our  best  hopes — ^the  union  of 
these  States.  Our  Union  cannot  safely  stand  on  the  cold  cal- 
culations of  interest  alone.  It  is  too  weak  to  withstand  pohti- 
cal  convulsions.  We  cannot,  without  hazard,  neglect  that 
whicli  makes  men  love  to  be  members  of  an  extensive  com- 
mimity — the  love  of  greatness — the  consciousness  of  strength. 
So  long  as  American  is  a  proud  name,  we  are  safe  ;  but  the 
day  we  are  ashamed  of  it,  the  Union  is  more  than  half 
destroyed. 
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]»ed.  The  desperate  adventurer  and  the  smuggler  will  sac- 
oeed  him.  Unaided  by  the  virtue  of  the  citizen,  no  law, 
however  severe  its  sanctions,  will  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  species  of  restriction,  which,  in  a  British 
war,  ought  never  to  be  neglected.  .Whatever  pressure  can 
be  produced  on  her  manufacturing  and  conunercial  interests, 
thiou^  heavy  duties,  ought  to  be  efiPected.  The  reason  is 
obvious :  it  is  both  restriction  and  revenue.  So  much  of 
the  capital  of  this  country  is  turned  towards  foreign  com- 
merce, that  you  cannot  safely  neglect  this  source  of  revenue. 
Nor  is  its  restrictive  character  inconsiderable.  The  assertion 
may  seem  strange  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  this  system  secures 
the  highest  practical  and  continued  pressure  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. To  say  nothing  of  the  ^rpetual  violations  of  pro- 
hibitory acts  by  smuggling,  they  are  subject  to  occasional  re- 
lazations,  by  wWch  the  country  becomes  inundated  with 
British  goods.  At  the  end  of  the  last  session,  I  reconmiended 
high  duties  as  a  substitute  for  the  Non-Importation  Act. .  Un- 
der that  system,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  would  not 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is ;  but  your  treasury  would 
have  been  in  a  much  better  condition  ;  nor  should  we  have 
had  the  present  contest  about  extra  profits ;  they  would  have 
passed  into  the  treasury  in  the  shape  of  duties.  High  duties  # 
have  no  pernicious  effects,  and  are  consistent  with  the  genius  J 
of  the  people  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  is  thus 
we  would  combine,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  active  resources 
of  the  country  with  pressure  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
enemy.  Your  army  and  navy  would  feel  the  invigorating 
effect.  The  war  would  not  sicken  the  patriot's  hope,  and  de- 
feat some  of  its  most  valuable  anticipated  consequences. 
You  would  have  the  means  of  filling  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army,  and  be  no  longer  compelled  to  rely  on  the  hazardous 
aid  of  volunteers  and  militia.  Victory,  peace,  and  national 
honor, — ^I  was  going  to  say,  glory, — (but  experience  has 
taught  me  how  that  word  is  received  in  this  House),  would 


(lucttl  Viy  the  former, — the  fiict  is  ci'rtain  that  the  Orders  in 
Onuric'il  of  1807  und  1809, — wliifli  our  op[<onentB  have 
often  Kniil,  tlint  England  wimld  never  yield,  as  thej  made  a 
jMirt  (if  her  cummercial  system, — are  now  no  more.  The 
KRine  finiinesH,  if  persevered  in,  which  has  carried  us  thus  far 
wit}]  Kiiceesx,  will,  as  our  cause  is  just,  end  in  final  nctory. 
A  further  i'eHH'>n  why  I  slmll  nut  follow  our  opjmncntei  into 
the  ivgion  of  dncimients  and  recoiilB,  is,  tliat  I  am  alraid  of 
a  deeijy ;  as  I  am  induced  to  helieve,  from  api»earances,  that 
their  ulijwt  in  to  dmw  our  attention  from  the  merits  of  the 
question.  Gentlemen  have  literally  huried  their  ar^ments 
under  a  huge  pile  of  quotatious  ;  and  wandere<l  so  far  into 
this  realm  of  [uij>er,  that  neither  the  vision  of  this  House  has 
heen,  uor  that  of  tlio  ooimtr;*  will  be,  ahle  to  follow  them. 
Thci-e  the  Lest  and  worst  reasons  share  an  equal  fate.  The 
tnitli  oi'  the  one,  and  the  error  of  the  other,  are  covered  in 
like  oliseurity. 

lieflire  I  jiroceed  further,  I  will  make  a  few  obscr\*ations 
in  it'jily  to  tlio  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
who  si>oke  yeateiilay.  He  coin]>liiiiied  of  the  desertion  of 
his  former  associates  fmm  the  minority  principles  of  '98. 
These  ]irinci]>les,  he  said,  consisted  in  an  opposition  to  the 
geiiend  govemnieut,  in. relation  t<»  the  States, — and  to  poli- 
tical rights,  in  relation  to  iudividmils, 

I  wuK,  at  one  moment,  almost  inducetl  to  suspect  the 
gentleman  of  a  des*.'rtion  of  his  own  principles  ;  for  scarcely 
had  he  finished  this  imrt  of  his  suhject,  before  he  jiassedA 
lligllly-wl^  m^ht  ouh-gy  on  the  Father  of  his  Countr}- — on  tliat 
man  whose  whole  lite  indicated  tlie  stnmgest  leaning  on  the 
aide  of  the  govennnent  of  his  country,  I  beg  the  gentleman 
to  reflect  wlielher  liis  detinition  of  minority  principles  suits 
the  chameter  of  AVitslungton's  administration  ?  and  if  not, 
with  wliat  jirojiriety  both  can  be  jiraised  ahuost  in  the  same 
breath.  AVlielher,  indi.\-d,  the  ]>riuci]iles  of  '98  are  such  as 
the  gentleman  lias  n.'i)ix.-sented  them  to  be,  I  will  not  inquiie, 
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liecanse  not  neceaBary  to  1117  aigument.  But  if  they  are,  in 
bath,  those  of  the  gentleman  and  his  present  asBociates, 
I  should  be  happy  to  know  with  what  coontcnance  they 
can  request  the  people  of  this  countiy  to  pnt  the  government 
into  their  hands.  Trust  the  government  to  those  who  are 
hostile  to  it  1  who  prefer  their  own  interest  and  ri^ts,  to 
its  interest  and  nghte  t  If  our  opponents  are,  in  reaUty,  in 
&vor  of  such  principles,  patriotism  ouf^t  to  persuade  them  to 
add  one  other, — and  that  is,  ever  to  remain  in  a  minority. 
There  they  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use ;  at  least,  they 
will  not  be  dangerous ;  bnt  put  them  in  power,  and  let  them 
act  up  to  what  they  profess,  and  destruction  would  be  cer- 
tain. If  the  gentleman  &om  Virginia  is  anxious  to  know 
the  real  cause  of  the  separation  of  his  former  associates  from 
him,  he  must  look  for  it  in  his  present  political  creed,  and 
that  of  those  with  whom  he  is  now  united.  He  will  there 
find  an  article  which  had  no  place  in  his,  in  '98 ;  and  which, 
then,  OS  well  as  now,  waa  reprobated  by  those  who  consti- 
tute the  present  majority.  This  article  is  only  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  minority  principles,  as  defined  by  the  gentleman ; 
— ^it  is,  opposition  to  our  country  in  relation  to  England. 
The  proof  of  this  article  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  no  less 
clear  than  the  others.  For,  what  encroachment  of  England 
on  our  neutral  rights,  from  the  interruption  of  our  carrjing 
trade,  dow-n  to  the  moment  that  war  was  declared — which 
one  of  the  innumerable  insults  and  injuries  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected,  has  the  opposition  either  not  imlliated  or 
justified  .''  and  what  efibrt  of  our  countiy  to  resist,  which  has 
not  been  reprobated  and  opposed  ? 

I  will  not  multiply  proofs  on  a  course  of  conduct,  tho 
bad  effect  of  which  was  too  sensibly  felt  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten, and  the  continuation  of  i^ch  waa  but  too  a 
in  the  present  discussion.  I'or  what  i 
op|)08ition  in  this  debate  P  To  defeat  J 
bili.=*     It  has  been  scarcely  1 
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thing  to  raise  that  storm  which  has  been  excited  against  it. 
The  bill  proposes  to  raise  twenty  thousand  men  only,  and 
that  for  one  year  ;  and  surely  there  is  nothing  in  that  calcn- 
lated  to  lay  such  strong  hold  on  the  jealousies  or  fears  of  the 
community.  What,  then,  is  the  object  tof  the  opposition  ? 
Grentlemen  certainly  do  not  act  without  an  intention ;  and 
wide  as  has  been  the  range  of  debate,  it  cannot  be  so  lawless 
as  to  be  without  an  object.  It  is  not,  I  repeat,  to  defeat  the 
passage  of  this  bill ;  no,  but  what  is  much  nK>re  to  be 
dreaded,  to  thwart  that  which  the  bill  proposes  to  advance — 
the  final  success  of  the  war  ;  and,  to  eflfect  this  purpose,  I 
must  do  the  opposition  the  credit  to  say,  they  have  resorted 
to  the  most  effectual  means.  In  a  free  government, — ^in  a 
government  of  laws, — ^two  things  are  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tual prosecution  of  any  great  measure  :  the  law,  by  which 
the  executive  officer  is  charged  with  the  execution,  and 
vested  with  suitable  powers  ;  and  the  co-ojwrating  zeal  and 
union  of  the  people,  who  are  always  indispensable  agents. 
Opposition,  to  1x5  successful,  must  direct  its  efforts  against 
the  passage  of  the  law  ;  or,  what  is  more  common,  and  gen- 
erally more  effectual,  to  destroy  the  union  and  the  zeal  of 
the  people.  Either,  if  successful,  is  effectual.  The  former 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  seen  and  reprobated ;  the  latter, 
much  the  more  dangerous,  has,  to  the  great  misfortune  of 
republics,  presented,  at  all  times,  a  ready  means  of  defeating 
the  most  salutary  measures.  To  this  point  the  whole  argu- 
ments of  opposition  have  converged.  This  gives  a  meaning 
to  every  reason  and  assertion  which  has  been  advanced, 
however  wild  and  inconsistent.  No  topic  has  been  left  un- 
touched ;  no  passion  uncssaycd.  The  war  has  been  repre- 
sented as  unjust  in  its  origin,  disastrous  in  its  progress,  and 
desperate  in  its  further  prosecution.  As  if  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  a  determination  has  been  boldly  asserted 
not  to  support  it. 

Such  is  the  opposition  to  the  war,  which  was  admitted, 
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on  all  sides,  to  be  just ;  and  which,  in  a  manner,  received 
the  votes  even  of  those  who  now  appear  to  be  willing  to  ruin 
the  country  in  order  to  defeat  its  success.  For,  let  it  be 
ever  remembered,  that  the  bill  to  raise  twenty-five  thousand 
men  passed  this  House  (January,  1812)  almost  unanimously, 
though  it  was  distinctly  announced  for  what  object  it  was 
intended.  How  will  gentlemen  relieve  themselves  from  this 
dilemma  ?  Was  it  their  object  to  embarrass  the  adminis- 
tration ?  Will  they  dare  to  make  a  confession,  which  would 
so  strongly  confirm  the  motive  that  has  been  assigned  to 
them  ?  A  gentleman  from  New- York  (Mr.  Emmot)  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  the  situation  ;  and,  in  his  endeavor  to 
explain,  has  made  an  admission  which  ought  ever  to  exclude 
him  and  his  friends  from  power.  He  justified  his  vote  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  force  as  a  peace  es- 
tablishment. A  peace  establishment  of  thirty-five  thousand 
men  !  [Mr.  E.  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  as  a  peace 
establishment  ;  but  that  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  that  time, 
demanded  it.]  At  any  rate  (continued  Mr.  C),  I  hope  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  the  enormous  expense  of  the  war ; 
since  the  principal  expense  ought  to  have  been  incurred,  in 
the  gentleman's  opinion,  even  had  it  not  been  resorted  to. 
Well  might  the  opposition  admit  the  justice  of  the  war.  For 
years  the  moderation  of  the  government  (I  might  almost 
say),  its  excessive  love  of  jwace,  strove  to  avoid  the  contest. 
We  bore  all  that  an  independent  nation  could  bear  ;  not, 
indeed,  with  i)atience,  but  in  the  hopes  of  returning  justice 
on  the  part  of  our  enemy. 

I  cannot  omit  noticing  the  attempt  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New- York,  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  England  in 
relation  to  one  of  tlie  causes  of  the  war.  I  allude  to  the 
blockiule  of  1806.  The  gentleman  contended  tliat  it  was  a 
relaxation  of  tlie  law  of  nations  in  our  favor  ;  and,  of  conse- 
quence, must  be  considered  by  us  in  the  light  of  a  benefit. 
It  surely  cannot  be  necessary  to  trace  the  gentleman  through 
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his  laborious  discussion  on  this  point,  in  order  to  expose  the 
error  of  so  extraordinary  a  conclusion.  What  ?  That  an 
advantage  to  this  country,  which  we  have  stru^led  so  much 
to  avoid  !  That  a  relaxation  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
she  has  so  obstinately  refused  to  yield  I  Flushed  with  his 
supposed  victory  on  this  subject,  the  gentleman  undertook, 
what  might  be  considered  even  a  more  difficult  task,  to 
remove  the  Orders  in  Council  as  a  cause  of  war.  Sir,  I  de- 
spair of  replying  to  such  arguments. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelations  has  stated  the  orders  of  1807,  as  a  cause 
of  war,  though  repealed  by  those  of  1809.  It  is  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  report,  that  it  has  stated  the  facts  on 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  i)oints,  precisely  as  they  existed ; 
and  well  might  the  rejwrt  enumerate  the  orders  of  1807  as  a 
cause  of  war,  when  those  of  1809  openly  avow  the  principles 
of  the  fonncr,  and  only  modify  their  operation  to  the  then 
existing  circumstances.  But,  says  another  gentleman  fiom 
New- York  (Mr.  Bleecker),  we  were  inveigled  into  the  war  by 
the  perfidy  of  France.  She  did  not  fairly  repeal  her  decrees. 
Bo  it  so  ;  and  what  then  ?  Were  we  bound  to  submit  to 
England,  because  France  refused  to  do  us  justice  ?  Have  wo 
no  power  of  election  between  ruffians  ?  Where  will  the 
absurdity  of  such  arguments  end  ?  The  right  to  select  was 
perfect  in  us  ;  and,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
France,  the  selection  might,  and  ought  to  have  fallen  on 
England. 

If,  Sir,  the  origin  of  the  war  furnish  no  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  opposition  to  it,  in  vain  will  our  opponents  fly  for 
refuge  to  its  continuation.  The  Orders  in  Council,  say  they, 
are  now  no  more  ;  and  why  should  the  war  be  persisted  in, 
after  its  cause  is  removed  ?  My  reply  to  the  question  is, — 
that  it  is  continued  from  no  project  of  ambition,  or  desire  of 
conquest ;  but  from  a  cause  far  more  sacred, — the  liberty  of 
our  sailors,  and  their  redemption  from  slavery.     Yet  the  war 
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is  opposed— even  attempted  to  be  defeated — ^by  the  friends, 
connections  and  neighbors  of  these  brave  defenders  of  our 
national  rights  and  honor.  It  is  even  asked,  why  should  we 
feel  so  lively  an  interest  in  their  fate  ?  In  vain  are  such  ar- 
guments  urged.  The  country  will  not  forget  its*duty, — ^the 
first  of  poUtical  duties, — that  of  protection.  Our  opponents 
may  find  no  motive  in  connection  or  neighborhood  ;  but  the 
country  will  in  its  obligations.  The  friends  of  commerce 
may  evince  their  attachment  to  its  profits  and  luxuries 
only ;  but  the  government  will  not,  on  that  account,  cease 
to  respect  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  the  enlarged  in- 
terests of  commerce,  by  protecting  from  English  slavery 
the  sailors,  by  whose  toil  and  peril  it  is  extended  to  every 
sea.  Provided  they  have  commerce  and  profit,  it  seems  the 
injury  and  insult  go  for  nothing  with  the  opposition.  Such 
a  conmierce  may,  indeed,  bloat  the  country,  but  it  will  not 
contribute  to  its  real  strength.  It  subtracts  more  from  the 
spirit,  than  it  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  community. 

gut,  say  our  opponents,  as  they  were  opposed  to  the  war, 
they  are  not  bound  to  support  it ;  and  so  far  has  this  opin- 
ion been  carried,  that  we  have  been  accused  almost  of  vio- 
lating the  right  of  conscience  in  denying  the  position  as- 
sumed by  gentlemen.  The  right  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  our 
country,  while  in  war,  ought  to  be  established  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  before  it  can  be  justly  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  conduct.  How  conscience  can  be  claimed  in  this 
case,  cannot  be  very  easily  imagined.  We  propose  no  BiU 
of  pains  and  penalties ;  we  only  assert,  that  the  opposition 
experienced  cannot  be  dictated  by  love  of  country ;  and  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  obligation  which  every  citizen  is 
imder  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  republic.  Its  neces- 
sary tendency  is,  to  prostrate  the  country  at  the  feet  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  elevate  a  party  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 
Until  our  opponents  can  prove  that  they  have  a  right  which 
is  paramount  to  the  public  interest,  we  must  persist  in  deny- 

VOL.   IL- 
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ing  that  they  are  justified  in  their  attempts  to  thwart  the 
success  of  the  war.  War  has  been  declared  by  a  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  what  would  be  thought  of  similar  attempts  to 
defeat  any  other  law,  however  inconsiderable  its  object  ? 
Who  would  dare  to  avow  an  intention  to  defeat  its  opera- 
tion ?  Can  that,  tljen,  be  true  in  relation  to  war  wbich 
would  be  reprobated  in  every  other  case  ?  Can  that  course 
be  right,  which,  when  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  country 
is  needed,  withdraws  half  of  that  force  ?  Can  that  be  true 
which  gives  the  greatest  violence  to  party  animosity  ?  What 
would  have  been  tl^ought  of  such  conduct  in  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution  ?  Many  good  citizens,  friendly  to  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  were  opposed  to  the  declaration  at  the  time ; 
but  could  they  have  been  justified  in  such  opposition  as  we 
now  experience  ?  To  terminate  the  war  through  discord  and 
weakness  is  a  hazardoiis  experiment.  But,  in  the  most  un- 
just and  inexpedient  war,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  that 
disunion  and  defeat  can  have  a  salutary  operation.  In  the 
numerous  examples  which  history  furnishes,  let  an  instance 
be  pointed  out,  in  any  war,  where  the  public  interest  has 
been  promoted  by  divisions,  or  injured  by  concord.  Hun- 
dreds of  instances  may  be  cited  of  the  reverse.  Why,  then, 
will  gentlemen  persist  in  that  course  where  danger  is  almost 
unavoidable,  and  shim  that  where  safety  is  almost  certain  ? 

But,  Sir,  we  are  told  that  peace  is  in  our  power  without 
a  farther  prosecution  of  the  war.  Appeal  not,  say  our  oppo- 
nents, to  the  fear,  but  to  the  generosity  of  our  enemy.  Eng- 
land yields  nothiug  to  her  fears  ;  stop,  therefore,  your  prepa- 
rations, and  throw  yourself  on  her  mercy,  and  peace  will  be 
the  result.  We  might  indeed  have  pardon,  but  not  peace  on 
such  terms.  They,  who  think  the  war  a  sacrilege  or  a  crime, 
might  consistently  adopt  such  a  course  ;  but  we,  who  know 
it  to  be  in  maintenance  of  the  just  rights  of  the  communit]^, 
never  can.  We  are  further  told,  that  impressment  of  sear- 
men  was  not  considered  a  sufficient  cause  of  war ;  and  are 
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askedy  why  should  it  be  continued  on  that  account  ?  Indi- 
vidually (said  Mr.  Calhoun)  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  the 
ai^ument  ;  for  it  has  been  my  opinion,  that  the  nation  was 
bound  to  resist  so  deep  an  injury,  even  at  the  hazard  of  war. 
But,  admitting  its  full  force,  the  difference  is  striking  be- 
tween the  commencement  and  the  continuance  of  hostilities. 
War  ought  to  be  continued  until  its  rational  object — a  per- 
manent and  secure  peace,  is  obtained.  Even  the  friends 
of  England  ought  not  to  desire  the  termination  of  the  war, 
without  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment. It  would  leave  the  root,  that  must  necessarily  shoot 
up  in  future  animosity  and  hostilities.  America  can  never 
quietly  submit  to  the  deepest  of  injuries.  Necessity  may 
compel  her  to  yield  for  a  moment,  but  it  will  be  to  watch 
the  growth  of  national  strength,  and  to  seize  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  to  seek  redress.  The  worst  enemy  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries,  could  not  desire  a  more  efiectual 
means  to  propagate  eternal  enmity. 

But  it  is  said,  that  we  ought  to  ofier  to  England  suitable 
regulations  on  this  subject,  to  secure  to  her  the  use  of  her 
own  seamen  ;  and,  because  we  have  not,  we  are  the  aggres- 
sors. Sir,  I  deny  that  we  are  bound  to  tender  any  regula- 
tions. England  is  the  party  injuring.  She  ought  to  confine 
her  seamen  to  her  own  ser\dce8  ;  or,  if  that  be  impractica- 
ble, propose  such  arrangements,  that  she  might  exercise  her 
right  without  injury  to  us.  This  is  the  rule  that  governs  all 
analogous  cases  in  private  life.  But  we  have  made  our  offer ; 
it  is,  that  the  sliip  should  protect  the  sailor.  It  is  the  most 
simple  and  only  safe  rule.  But  to  secure  so  desirable  a 
point,  the  most  liberal  and  effectual  provisions  ought  and 
have  been  proposed  to  be  made  on  our  part,  to  guard  the 
British  government  against  the  evil  it  apprehended,  viz.,  the 
loss  of  its  seamen. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  protection,  heretofore  relied  on, 
and  still  recommended  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
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(Mr.  B.),  is  false  and  derogatory  to  our  honor ;  and  under  no 
possible  modification  can  effect  the  desirable  object  of  afford- 
ing safety  to  our  sailors,  and  securing  the  future  harmony  of 
the  two  countries.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  governed 
by  justice,  England  would  yield  to  the  offer  of  our  govern- 
ment, particularly,  if  what  the  gentleman  from  New- York 
(Mr.  Bleeckcr)  says,  be  true,  that  there  arc  ten  thousand  of 
her  seamen  now  in  our  service.  She  would  be  greatly  the 
gainer  by  the  arrangement.  Experience,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  will  teach  that  gentleman,  that  the  evil  lies  much 
deeper.  The  use  of  her  seamen  is  a  mere 'pretence.  The 
blow  is  aimed  at  our  commercial  greatness.  It  is  this  which 
has  animated  and  directed  all  of  her  injiuious  councils  to- 
wards this  country.  England  is  at  the  same  time  a  trading 
and  a  fighting  nation  ;  two  occupations  naturally  at  variance, 
and  most  difficult*  to  be  united.  War  limits  the  number 
and  extent  of  tlie  markets  of  a  belligerent — ^makes  a  variety  of 
regulations  necessary — and  produces  heavy  taxes,  which  are 
inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  manufactiui^s,  and  consequently 
commerce.  Tliese  causes  combined  give  to  trade  new  chan- 
nels, which  direct  it  natiu*ally  to  neutral  nations.  To  coun- 
teract this  tendency,  England,  under  various,  but  flimsy 
pretences,  has  endeavored  to  support  her  commercial  supe- 
riority by  monopoly.  It  has  been  our  fortime  to  resist  with 
no  inconsiderable  success  this  spirit  of  monoi)oly.  Her  prin- 
cipal object  in  contending  for  the  right  of  impressment,  is  to 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  the  monopoly  of  the  sailors  of  the 
world.  A  fixed  resistance  wall  compel  her  to  yield  this  point, 
as  she  has  already  done  her  Orders  in  CounciL  Success  will 
amply  reward  our  exertions.  Our  future  commerce  will  feel 
its  invigorating  efiects. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  England  will  never  yield  this  point, 
and  every  cfibrt  on  our  part  to  secure  it  is  hopeless.  To 
confirm  this  prediction  and  secure  our  reverence,  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  last  session  are  relied  on.     I  fe^I  no  disposition 
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to  disparage  the  talents  of  our  opponents  in  this  line  ;  yet  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  whole  chapter  of  woes  has  been 
fulfilled.  I  ask,  for  instance,  whether  so  much  as  related  to 
sacked  towns,  bombarded  cities,  ruined  commerce,  and  revolt- 
ing blacks,  has  been  realized  ?  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Shefiey)  not  yet  cured  of  his  fears 
in  relation  to  this  last  prediction.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  are  his  intentions. — His  assertions  give  equal  notice  to 
the  House,  the  enemy  and  the  country.  If  danger  indeed 
exist,  he  has  acted  with  such  imprudence  as  ought  to  subject 
him  to  the  censure  of  every  reflecting  man ;  but  I  acquit  the 
gentleman,  as  I  do  not  apprehend  any  danger.  I  cannot 
admit  an  increased  danger  from  a  state  of  war — ^a  state  in 
which  the  public  force  and  vigilance  are,  of  necessity,  the 
greatest.  But  to  return  to  the  point,  our  cause  is  not  so 
hopeless  as  represented  by  our  opponents.  On  the  contrary, 
if  we  only  persevere,  we  have  every  reason,  under  present 
circumstances,  to  anticipate  ultimate  success.  The  enemy 
is  engaged  in  a  contest  in  Europe,  which  requires  his  whole 
power.  We  have  already  compelled  him  to  yield  a  point, 
which,  but  the  last  year,  it  was  prophesied,  he  never 
would.  The  Orders  in  Council  are  now  no  more — tliat  sys- 
tem by  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  monopolize  our 
trade,  and  to  recolonize  the  American  people.  But  if  Eng- 
land will  not  yield,  we  can  perish  as  well  as  she.  Our 
republican  virtue  is  as  obstinate  as  her  imperial  pride,  and 
our  duty  to  our  citizens  as  unyielding,  as  her  prerogative 
over  her  subjects. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  shake  our  fortitude  by  a 
cry  of  French  alliance.  It  has  been  boldly  said,  that  we  are 
already  united  with  that  country.  We  united  with  France  ? 
We  have  the  same  cause  ?  No ;  her  object  is  dominion, 
and  her  impulse,  ambition.  Ours  is  the  protection  of  the 
liberty  of  our  sailors.  But,  say  our  opponents,  we  are  con- 
tending against  the  same  country.     What  then  ?     Must  we 
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submit  to  be  outlawed  by  England^  in  order  that  she  may 
not  be  by  France  ?  Is  the  independence  of  England  dearer 
to  us  than  our  own  ?  Must  we  enter  the  European  struggle 
not  as  an  equal,  consulting  our  peculiar  interest,  but  be 
dragged  into  it  as  the  low  dependant,  the  slave  of  England  ? 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  told 
us,  that  we  are  contending  against  reUgion  in  the  person  of 
England — that  she  is,  in  a  word,  the  patroness  of  Christianity. 
Unhappy  country  !  Doomed  to  submission  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  religion  !  Doomed  to  slavery,  that  England  may 
be  independent !  Because  Bonaparte  is  not  a  Protestant, 
you  must  surrender  your  rights  !  Because  he  is  a  despot, 
you  dare  not  resist !  What  docs  the  gentleman  intend  ?  Is 
it  his  wish,  by  thus  dragging  into  the  heat  of  political  debate 
the  sacred  cause  of  religion,  to  promote  its  interests  or  that 
of  a  faction  ?  If  the  former,  let  him  point  out  an  instance  in 
ancient  or  modern  times  when  the  junction  of  religion  and 
politics  has  not  been  fatal  to  the  interest  of  both.  It  is  this 
unnatural  union  which  has  engendered  the  foulest  progeny  of 
human  woes.  Histor}'^  is  full  of  its  disasters,  and  the  gentle- 
man is  too  familiar  with  its  pages  to  require  a  particular 
recital.  If  the  gentleman's  intention  is  not  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  to  promote  the  views  of  a  party,  words 
cannot  truly  describe  its  real  character.  It  is  a  trick  that 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be  practised  on  the  too  easy 
creduUty  of  our  natuitj.  Its  frequency,  however,  does  not 
change  its  nature  ;  it  may  indeed  ftimish  some  apology,  that 
those  who  practise  it  are  led  into  it  without  due  reflection  on 
its  character  ;  but  whenundersto<xl,  what  can  be  more  shock- 
ing, than  that  this,  the  most  sacred  of  all  things,  the  medium 
of  divine  communion,  our  consolation  as  mortals,  should  be 
prostrated  to  the  gratification  of  some  of  the  worst  feelings 
of  the  human  heart  ?  Sucli  then  is  tlic  cause  of  the  war 
and  of  its  continuation  ;  and  sudi  the  nature  of  the  opposi- 
tion experienced,  and  its  justification.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
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whether  the  intended  effect  will  be  produced ;  whether  ani- 
mosity and  discord  will  be  fomented,  and  the  zeal  and  union 
of  the  people  to  maintain  the  rights  and  indispensable  duties 
of  the  community,  will  abate  ;  or,  describing  it  under  another 
aspect,  whether  it  is  the  destiny  of  our  country  to  sink  under 
the  blows  of  our  enemy  or  not.  I  am  not  without  my  fears 
and  my  hopes. 

On  the  one  hand,  our  opponents  have  manifestly  the  ad- 
vantage. The  love  of  present  ease  and  enjoyment,  the  love 
of  gain,  and  party  zeal,  are  on  their  side.  These  constitute 
a  part  of  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  We  naturally  lean 
that  way  without  the  arts  of  persuasion.  Far  more  difficult 
is  the  task  of  the  majority.  It  is  theirs  to  support  the  dis- 
tant but  lasting  interest  of  our  country.  It  is  theirs  to  ele- 
vate the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  call  up  all  of  those  qual- 
ities by  which  present  sacrifices  are  made  to  secure  a  fiiture 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  our  cause  is  not  without  hope. 
The  interest  of  the  people,  and  that  of  the  leaders  of  a  party, 
are,  as  observed  by  a  gentleman  from  New- York  (Mr.  Stow), 
often  at  variance.  The  people  are  always  ready,  unless  led 
astray  by  ignorance  or  delusion,  to  participate  in  the  success 
of  the  country,  or  to  sympathize  in  its  adversity.  Very  dif- 
ferent are  the  feelings  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  :  on 
every  great  measure  they  stand  pledged  against  its  success, 
and  almost  invariably  consider  that  their  political  conse- 
quence depends  on  its  defeat.  Tlie  heat  of  debate,  the  spirit 
of  settled  opposition,  and  the  confident  prediction  of  disas- 
ter, are  among  the  causes  of  this  opposition  between  the  in- 
terest of  a  party  and  of  the  country  ;  and  in  no  instance  im- 
der  our  own  government  have  they  existed  in  a  greater  degree 
than  in  relation  to  tjie  present  war.  The  evil  is  deeply  root- 
ed in  the  constitution  of  all  free  govemments^  and  is  the 
principal  cause  of  their  weakness  WMbiiMMB|j|iL  It  has 
but  one  remedy  : — ^the  virtue  SLni  hffj^f^^^^til^gojle. 
It  behooves  them,  as  they  value  i 
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dom,  not  to  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  Yortex 
of  party  rage.  For  if,  by  such  opposition,  the  firmest  gov- 
ernment should  prove  incompetent  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  nation  against  foreign  aggression,  they  will  realize  too 
late  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  government  is  proteo- 
tion,  and  that  it  cannot  exist  where  it  fails  of  this  great  and 
primary  object.  The  authors  of  the  weakness  are  common- 
ly the  first  to  take  the  advantage  of  it,  and  to  turn  it  to  the 
destruction  of  liberty. 
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On  the  Bill  making  further  pro\Tsions  for  filling  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  Army,  encouraging  enlist- 
ments, cfec,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  January  Ifth,  1814. 

[Note. — On  the  lOth  of  January,  1814,  Mr.  Troup,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affaire,  reported  to  the  IIouso, — among  others,  a 
Bill  to  authorize  the  President  to  raise  for  five  yeara'  service,  or  dur- 
ing the  war,  fourteen  of  the  regiments  of  infantry  which  had  been  au- 
thorized liy  the  aot  of  the  20th  of  January,  1813,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, lioiiig  refi.'rred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  it  was  called 
up,  8urirx,'SKiv<^ly,  on  the  13th,  14tli,  15th,  and  17th,  and  discussed  with 
much  wariiitli.  I'arty  f<;clings  were  highly  excited,  and  every  effort 
was  imulit  to  eniharrass  the  Administration  by  defeating  the  BilL  But 
in  vain  ;  it  was  ord(.*red  to  a  tliird  reading  on  January  2l8t,  and  final- 
ly passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  15.] 

• 

Mil.  CjfAiRMAN  : — I  do  not  rise  to  examine  on  what 
terms  the  IVcsident  has  assented  to  negotiate  with  the  Brit- 
i«h  government ;  because  I  conceive  it  neither  pertinent  to 
the  prcHent  question,  nor  proper  at  this  time.     I  deem  it. 
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however,  my  duty  to  state,  that  I  wholly  dissent  from  the 
construction  which  our  opponents  give  to  the  documents 
connected  with  this  subject.  If  a  proper  opportunity  should 
hereafter  occur,  I  will  be  happy  to  present  the  reasons  for 
my  opinion  on  this  point. 

I  am  induced  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  at 
present,  to  correct  two  essential  errors,  which  gentlemen  in 
the  opposition  have  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  tliis 
question  ;  and,  although  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  I  think  it  proper  that  they  should  be  an- 
swered ;  because,  from  all  that  I  have  ever  heard,  as  well  on 
this  as  on  former  occasions,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  consti- 
tute the  basis  on  which  the  minority  rest  their  justification. 
I  allude  to  the  character  which  they  give  to  the  war ;  and 
the  claim  set  up,  in  a  political  and  constitutional  point  of 
view,  to  justify  their  opposition.  Gentlemen  contend,  thai 
this  is  not  a  defensive,  but  an  offensive  war  ;  and  under  this 
character  undertake  its  denunciation,  without  ever  conde- 
scending to  state  what,  in  their  opinion,  constitutes  the 
characteristic  difference  between  the  two.  I  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  while  I  examine  this  point ;  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  mere  verbal  criticism, 
since  our  opponents  have  made  the  distinction  the  foundation 
of  so  much  declamation  against  the  war.  The  inquiiy,  in 
another  point  of  view,  I  believe,  will  be  useful.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  an  aversion  to  an  offensive  war  (which, 
I  suppose,  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  vehemence  of  the 
opi)08ition  on  this  subject)  ;  while  they  readily  acknowledge 
the  possible  necessity  and  justice  of  one  that  is  defensive. 
It  is  therefore  proper,  that  our  ideas  on  this  point  should  be 
fixed  with  precision  and  certainty. 

I  will  lay  it  down  as  an  universal  criterion,  that  a  war  is 
offensive  or  defensive,  not  by  the  mode  cfjMPmg  it  on, 
which  is  an  immaterial  circumstance,  bi|||||||^^||[|||jp  and 
cause  which  lead  to  it.      If  it  has 


ft-i'j*:  'r  i^^  r  -'iK  lit  Tiasaccifi.  ilien  it  is  oflfenaive ;  but 
.r.  •:  -'.t*  '.  •L-:r=*-7  i^trTiirL'-i  t:*  Tie-iel  insult,  iujuiy,  or  op- 
:'-:-?*.  '•  .-  -•  i  Li  ::i»5rrr  iL&zuLner.  and  is  defensive. 
7"-fr  •■^-■.  :  'L^  T-  -1:1  c  v-H  3:1  require  much  discussion. 
J  •  -.  -  -  ■■---:  .:  1-'--  ">.  sltV't  rc-sred  either  on  the  authori- 
'  •  •>  •.r  >^-:  Trr.-.T^    i.  :lt  fiil'ec:.  or  on  its  own  internal 

that  the  prevalent  feelings 
-r.  liL  "re  rxrljiiriii  If  the  distinction  taken 
'X-  4  '  —  -  L^  :  ::  :lv  :-xv:.  ^y^^ies  of  war  are  distinguish- 
;iM--  .:.  •;.*:].•  vsu^e:  fiiii  mtive.  then  our  condemnation  of  the 
or.  ■  ;i'.  i  ;i;  r:  v^I  • :'  tLe  'i-ihrr  is  no  longer  a  mystery  ;  it  is 
frif.'i*'f\  ill  tji';  nature  of  thin^rs.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  it 
\f''  trr»"  th;it  rljfv  are  distininiishecl  bv  the  mere  accidental 
'  if  Mrji<t;ir)r:«.  fif  the  mixle  of  carrriniT  them  on:  that  the 
./'»./  'S  ;i/  ti/;ri  sliouU  make  them  the  one  or  the  other;  then 
it.i  !• .  V-.i.'j'i  '.f  r|j»;  country,  by  which  it  condemns  or  approves 

i'  s,  arc  a  profound  mystery  never  to  be  ex- 

I 'I  M."  v]('\v  wliich  I  have  jiresented,  the  difference 

•  tf  '^,{'TtH]vt:  and  a  defensive  war  is  of  the  moral 

I  ^^'it  <'riK(;  (if  justice  which  marks  the  American 

'"..r,f<  r-r>r*  tlioir  feelings.     Their  exemption  from 

■  fnr]  ]i,.i-  f,i'  jiiHtice  preser\'e  them  fVom  the  former ; 

•'  "   Miiinly  Mjiiiii.  and  giMxl  sense  will  always  make 

f  »il/  iiic/.f.  tl)(*  other  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 

'    '  •' .  '  ^''  ".  '>»  the  cliaracter  of  the  war  in  wliich  we 

I  '     Was  it  dictated  by  avarice  or  love  of 

'   'I'l"  mI  f(i  Miir  opponents  for  a  decision.     They 

''    "I'  'I      Whni  the  resolutions  of  the  gentle- 

•  niiii|..;liii,.  wriv  under  discussion  at  the  last 

'  I"' '"I.  fill  I  ho  car  was  fatigued,  by  eveir 

'      »  M...  Ilnim,.  who  took  any  part  in  the  de- 

'  I''  "1   llif  liiM-lin  and  Milan  decrees  had 

'   "•  <nii.'  til  ilio  British  government,  the 

'      ■•''   l»'n''  iu'i'h  ivpoalod  also  ;  and  had 

'■  *•  •    "    '.  ••••'  ^^M^  would  not  have  l>een  de- 
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laied.  They  then  have  acknowledged,  that  the  Orders  in 
louncil,  and  not  the  conquest  of  Canada,  as  they  now  pre- 
snd,  were  the  cause  of  the  war  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  in- 
uire  whether,  to  resist  them,  was  in  its  nature  offensive  or 
efensive.  It  would  be  to  inquire  whether  they  were  or  were 
ot  an  injury  to  our  commerce — a  point  I  have  never  heard 
enied  by  the  most  obstinate  debater.  It  would  be  equally 
>  to  examine  whether  the  cause  of  continuing  the  war, — ^to 
rotect  our  seamen  from  impressment, — ^is  of  an  pffensive  or 
efensive  character.  Very  few  have  the  hardihood  to  deny 
bat  tliis  is  an  injury  of  the  most  serious  kind,  both  as  re- 
ards  tlie  government,  and  the  unhappy  subjects  of  its  ope- 
ition.  It  involves  the  most  sacred  obligation  which  can 
ind  the  body  politic  to  the  citizen  ; — I  mean  that  of  protec- 
ion,  due  alike  to  all ;  to  the  beggar  in  the  street,  and  much 
lore,  il*  susceptible  of  degrees,  to  our  sailors,  that  class  of 
lie  community  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  and 
snown  of  this  country. 

Having  thus  established  the  character  of  the  war,  in 
;8  origin  and  continuance,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  not  less 
lear,  that  a  defensive  war  does  not  become  offensive  by  being 
irried  beyond  the  limits  of  our  territory.  The  motive  and 
[luse  will  ever  give  the  character  ;  all  the  rest  are  mere 
nessential  incidents.  When  once  declared,  tlie  only  question, 
ven  in  a  defensive  war,  is,  how  can  it  be  carried  on  with  the 
reatest  effect  ?  The  reverse  of  this  involves  the  most  glaring 
bsurdity.  It  supposes  that  we  have  determined  to  compel 
ur  enemy  to  respect  our  riglits ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
oluntarily  renounced,  wliat  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best 
nd  most  effectual  mode  of  producing  that  effect.  On  this 
oint,  as  well  as  tlie  cause  of  the  war,  the  opinion  of  our 
pj)onents  may  be  arrayed  against  themselves.  What  have 
[ley  advised  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war?  With- 
raw  your  troops  from  Canada,  reduce  your  aiupF^'^i^Bttt 
our  operations  to  the  ocean.    What !  to  the 
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the  war  beyond  our  own  territory  !  make  it  o£fensive  !  The 
gentlemen  surely  do  not  intend  to  support  an  offensive  war  ? 
To  use  their  own  language,  it  is  too  immoral  for  a  virtuous 
and  religious  people.  It  is  then  admitted  that  it  does  not 
cease  to  be  defensive  by  its  being  waged  at  sea ;  how  then 
can  the  carrying  it  into  Canada  change  its  character  ?  I 
again  remark  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency  where 
and  how  the  war  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  For  my  part,  so 
long  as  it  continues,  I  think  no  effort  should  be  spared  to 
reduce  Canada.  Should  success  accompany  our  arms,  we 
will  be  indemnified  for  the  privations  and  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  the  acquisition  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  territory, 
and  by  the  permanent  peace  and  security  which  it  would 
afford  to  a  large  portion  of  our  country ;  and,  even  in  the 
worst  event,  should  we  fail  of  conquest,  the  attempt  will  not 
be  without  great  advantages.  The  war  in  Canada  is  the 
best  security  to  every  part  of  our  country.  We  have  a  very 
extended,  and,  from  tlie  thinness  of  the  population,  in  many 
places  weak,  sea-coast.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  been 
neglected,  as  has  been  re2)resented  by  tlie  gentleman  j&x)m 
New  Hampshire  ;  but  I  do  believe  that  many  points  are, 
and  must,  from  necessity,  be  witliout  efficient  protection.  Let 
me,  however,  ask  that  gentleman,  how  it  happens  that  this 
coast,  so  easily  assailed  by  a  maritime  power,  has  sustained 
little  or  no  damage,  in  a  war  that  has  continued  upwards  of 
eighteen  months.  If  he  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the 
scheme  of  his  political  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey), 
to  confine  our  troops  to  the  defensive,  should  it  be  adopted, 
would,  in  the  next  summer,  amply  explain  the  fact.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  war  in  Canada  is  the  security  of  the  coast. 
It  compels  the  enemy  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  his  dispo- 
sable force  there,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  territory.  Should 
the  absurd  i^olicy  be  adopted  of  confining  the  operations  of 
our  troops  within  our  OAvn  limits,  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
force  in  Canada  will  be  liberated  from  its  defence,  and  the 
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entire  line  of  our  sea-ooast  menaced  with  destruction.  The 
enemy,  master  on  the  ocean,  could  act  with  such  celerity^ 
that  it  would  be  either  impossible  to  defend  ourselves,  or  it 
must  be  done  at  an  expense  greater  than  would  be  necessary 
to  reduce  his  possessions.  Thus,  even  under  this  limited 
view  of  defence,  the  most  effectual  mode  is  that  which  has 
been  adopted :  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
and  our  opponents  ought,  according  to  their  own  distinction, 
to  grant  every  aid  in  men  and  money. 

Although  not  immediately  in  point,  I  cannot  refrun  from 
observing  that,  of  all  the  arguments  I  have  ever  heard  since 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  those  were  by 
&i  the  most  extravagant,  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
conquest  of  Canada.  I  have  heard  it  characterized  by  every 
epithet  of  crime  or  weakness.  The  advancers  of  such  argu- 
ments surely  do  not  reflect,  that  in  their  zeal  to  assail  the 
majority,  they  are  uttering  libels  on  the  foimders  of  our 
freedom  and  independence.  This  scheme  of  conquest,  this 
project  of  ambition,  this  offspring  of  folly  and  vice,  as  it  has 
been  liberally  called,  originated  with  those  men  to  whom 
America  owes  so  much,  and  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  is 
acknowledged  by  the  world.  It  was  by  them  thought  an 
object  worthy  the  expense  of  the  treasures  and  the  best  blood 
of  the  country  ;  and  finally  relinquished  by  them  with  reluc- 
tance, and  from  necessity  only. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  defence  which  gentlemen 
have  made  for  their  opposition  to  the  war  and  the  policy  of 
their  country, — a  subject  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  as  affecting  the  result  of  the  present 
contest,  but  our  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  They  as 
sume  as  a  fact,  that  opposition  is  in  its  nature  harmless  ; 
and  that  the  calamities  which  have  afflicted  free  states, 
have  originated  in  the  blunders  and  folly  of  the  government, 
and  not  from  the  perverseness  of  opposition.  Opposition, 
say  they,  is  a  very  convenient  thing ;  a  wicked  and  foolish 
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administTation  never  fail  to  attribute  all  of  their  miscarriages 
to  it ;  and,  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  they  appeal  to  Lord 
North's  administration.  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the 
particular  case,  to  which  gentlemen  have,  with  so  much 
parade  referred,  as  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  my  alignment ;  but 
I  think  it  could  be  easily  proved,  that  the  opposition  in 
the  case  cited,  was  essentially  different,  in  character  and 
consequence,  from  the  opposition  in  this  country.  I  conceive, 
however,  that  it  will  be  proper,  before  I  examine  the  general 
position  taken  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  make  a 
single  remark  in  relation  to  the  British  government  on  this 
subject.  It  strikes  me,  that  all  ailments  drawn  from  it, 
on  this  point,  must  be  essentially  erroneous.  A  more  deter- 
mined and  vehement  opposition  there  is  not  only  justifiable, 
but  in  some  measure  required.  The  difference  in  the  two 
governments,  in  this  respect,  results  from  a  difference  in  the 
organization  of  their  respective  executives.  In  England, 
such  is  the  power,  patronage,  and  consequent  influence,  of 
the  executive ;  such  the  veneration,  which  its  hereditary 
quality  and  long  descent  possess  over  the  subjects  of  that 
empire,  that  her  most  enlightened  statesmen  have  ever 
thought  that  it  endangered  the  other  branches  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  have,  with  much  wisdom,  ever  since  the  dawn  of 
liberty  in  that  country,  strenuously  opposed  its  encroach- 
ments. Very  different  is  the  case  here,  in  a  government 
purely  republican.  Our  Executive  presents  neither  the  cause 
to  justify  such  vehemence  of  opposition,  nor  possesses  the 
means  of  restraining  it  when  excited.  But,  even  as  applied 
to  our  government,  I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  sixicies  of  opposition  both  innocent  and  useful.  Opposition 
simply  implies  contrariety  of  opinion ;  and,  when  used  in 
the  abstract,  admits  of  neither  censure  nor  praise.  It  cannot 
be  said  to  be  either  good  or  bad  ;  useful  or  pernicious.  It  is 
not  from  itself,  but  from  the  connected  circumstances,  that 
it  derives  its  character.    When  it  is  simply  the  result  of  that 
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divereity  in  the  stractore  of  our  intellect,  which  conducts  to 
diffisrent  condunons  on  the  same  subject,  and  is  confined 
within  those  bounds  which  bve  of  country  and  political 
honesty  prescribe,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useM  guardians  of 
liberty.  It  excites  gentle  collision ;  prompts  to  due  vigilance, — 
a  quality  so  indispensable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  opposite 
to  our  nature, — and  results  in  the  establishment  of  an  enlight- 
ened policy  and  useful  laws.  Such  are  its  qualities  when 
united  with  patriotism  and  moderation.  But,  in  many 
instances,  it  assumes  a  &r  different  character.  Combined 
with  'fiu^tion  and  ambition,  it  bursts  those  limits,  within 
which  it  may  usefully  act,  and  becomes  the  first  of  political 
evils.  If,  Sir,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
intended  to  include  this  last  species  of  opposition,  as  I  am 
warranted  in  inferring  they  did,  fix)m  their  expressions  when 
they  spoke  of  its  harmless  character,  then  have  they  made  an 
assertion  in  direct  contradiction  to  reason,  experience,  and 
all  history.  A  fiictious  opposition  is  compounded  of  such 
elements  that  no  reflecting  .man  will  ever  consider  it  as 
harmless.  The  fiercest  and  most  ungovernable  passions  of 
our  nature — ambition,  pride,  rivalry,  and  hate— enter  into 
its  dangerous  composition  ;  made  still  more  so  by  its  power 
of  delusion,  by  which  its  projects  against  government  are 
covered  in  most  instances,  even  to  the  eyes  of  its  victims,  by 
the  specious  show  of  patriotism.  Thus  constituted,  who  can 
estimate  its  force  ?  Where  can  benevolent  and  social  feel- 
ings be  found  sufficiently  strong  to  counteract  its  progress  ? 
Is  love  of  country  ?  Alas  1  the  attachment  to  a  party  be- 
comes stronger  than  that  to  our  country.  A  factious  oppo- 
sition sickens  at  the  sight  of  the  prosperity  and  success  of 
the  country.  Wide-spread  adversity  is  its  life  ;  general 
prosperity  its  deatL  Nor  is  it  only  over  our  moral  senti- 
ments that  this  bane  of  freedom  triumphs.  Even  the  selfish 
passions  of  our  nature,  planted  in  our  bosom  for  our  individual 
safety,  afford  no  obstacle  to  its  progress.     It  is  this  opposi- 
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tion^  which  gentlemen  call  liarmless^  and  treat  with  so  much 
respect  ;  it  is  this  moral  treason^  to  use  the  language  of  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)^  which  has^  in  all  ages 
and  countries^  ever  proved  the  most  deadly  foe  to  fieedom. 
Nor  is  it  then  only  dangerous  when  it  breaks  forth  into  open 
treason  and  rebellion.  Without  resort  to  violence,  it  is 
able,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  counteract  and  deaden  all  the 
motions  of  government,  to  render  its  policy  wavering,  and 
to  coin})el  it  to  submit  to  schemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the 
[lart  of  other  governments  ;  or,  if  resistance  be  determined  on, 
to  render  it  feeble  and  ineffectual  Do  gentlemen  ask  fi)r 
iastanccs  ?  Unhappily  they  are  but  too  numerous.  Where 
can  they  not  be  found  ?  Admired  and  lamented  republics 
of  antiquity  !  Athens,  Carthage,  and  Bome,  you  are  the 
victims  and  witnesses  of  tlie  fell  spirit  of  factious  opposition  I 
Fatal  iields  of  Zama  and  Cherono^a,  you  can  attest  its  de- 
stnictive  cruelty  !  What  is  the  history  of  Polybius,  and 
that  of  the  other  liistorians  of  the  free  states  of  antiquity  ? 
what  the  political  si^ceches  of  Cicero  and  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  those  models  of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  but 
vohimes  of  evidence,  attesting  that  an  opposition  founded 
in  fection,  unrestrained  by  moderation  and  a  regard  to  the 
general  welfare,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  jwlitical  evils.  Nor 
does  antiquity  alone  testify.  The  historj'^  of  modem  times 
is  pregnant  with  examples.  What,  I  would  ask,  has  be- 
come of  the  free  states  of  modem  Italy,  which  once  flourished 
in  wealth  and  power — Florence,  (Jenoa,  Venice,  and  many 
othei-s  .^  what  of  the  Uniteil  Provinces  and  Switzerland? 
Gone  ;  perished  under  the  deadly  feuds  of  opposition.  Even 
England,  ^rith  her  deep-roi^teil  and  j>owerful  executive,  has 
not  been  free  from  its  jwraicious  effect.  What  arrested  the 
war  of  Marlborough,  when  France  was  so  humbled,  that,  had 
it  been  continued,  Eiux)pe  might  have  been  free  from  the 
danger  which  she  has  exjierienced  from  that  power  ?  What 
stayed  the  conquering  hand  of  Chatham,  when  before  his 
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genius  and  power  the  thione  of  the  Bourbons  trembled  to 
its  centre  ?  The  spirit  of  &ctious  opposition^  that  common 
cause  of  calamity, — ^that,  without  which,  liberty  might  be 
eternal,  and  free  states  irresistible. 

Our  country,  as  young  as  she  is,  has  her  examples  also. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  had  she  been  united  to  a  man 
— had  there  been  no  aj)ologists  of  opposition — ^had  no  one 
opposed  his  will  to  the  general  determination — would  the 
enemy  ever  have  had  a  hold  in  our  country  ?  or  would  that 
contest  have  lasted  for  a  year  ?  or  would  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  foreign  aid  for  the  establishment  of  our  indepen- 
dence ?  Even  in  this  war,  how  much  has  it  debilitated  the 
energies  of  our  country  ?  The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  spoke  with  ingenuity  on  this  subject,  told  us,  that 
if  we  were  united,  the  Canadas  would  be  reduced  in  thirty 
days ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  springing 
from  our  divisions,  we  had  been  disgraced. 

What  more  can  I  say  on  the  fatal  effects  of  opposition  ? 
I  appeal  to  that  gentleman  to  state  the  cause  of  our 
divisions ;  and  would  ask  him  whether,  with  the  certain 
knowledge  of  its  pernicious  effects,  every  means  that  could 
excite  opposition  have  not  been  imceasingly  applied  ?  To 
obviate  the  natural  conclusion,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  was  compelled  to  deny  that  the  party  now  in 
power  is  a  majority  in  this  country;  and  to  contend  that 
the  representation  in  this  body  furnishes  no  evidence  of  that 
fiict.  He  argued,  that  many  who  are  opposed  to  the  war 
were,  from  party  motives,  induced  to  vote  for  those  in  favor 
of  it.  Even  admitting  the  argument  to  be  well-founded^ 
which  I  cannot  think,  might  it  not  be  retorted  ?  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  why  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  minority 
in  an  equal  degree  ?  Until  he  assigns  some  reason  why  it 
does  not,  I  must  continue  to  consider  the  majority  here,  as 
representing  a  great   majority  of   the    people ;    and    the 

minority,  as  opposing  the  will  of  that  majority. 
VOL.  n. — 6 
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The  pretensions  and  declarations  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  have  compelled  me  to  make 
these  general  observations.  I  know  not  how  else  they  can 
be  met^  and  I  consider  them  as  fraught  with  doctrines  so 
erroneous  and  dangerous^  that  it  is  mj  duty  to  present  their 
fidsity,  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  to  this  House  and 
to  the  country.  From  the  same  sense  of  duty,  I  feel  bound 
to  oflFer  my  sentiments  on  a  subject  of  greater  delicacy  ; — I 
mean,  on  the  character  of  the  opposition  which  the  govern- 
ment has  experienced,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
difficulties,  in  1806  ;  and  to  inquire  under  which  of  the  two 
species  of  opposition — the  moderate  and  useful,  or  factious 
and  dangerous — ^it  ought  to  be  arranged  ?  It  is  with  pain  I 
make  tliis  inquiry.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  perceiving  the 
faults  of  any  part  of  our  citizens,  much  less  in  presenting 
them  to  the  public.  My  object  is  not  to  expose,  but  to  re- 
form— to  admonish  of  a  danger  so  incident  to  free  states^  into 
which  all  opposition,  even  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  so  easily 
degenerates,  if  not  incessantly  watched  ;  and  to  call  on  them, 
while  yet  possible,  to  arrest  its  fatal  career.  It  is  important 
to  know  that  there  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  opposition, 
which  gentlemen  consider  so  harmless,  which,  when  once  at- 
tained, no  power  can  arrest — ^not  love  of  country — ^not  even 
the  certainty  of  being  involved  in  the  common  destruction. 
Has  it  made  any  progress  in  this  coxmtry  to  so  dangerous  a 
state  ?  I  fear  there  arc  appearances  which  will  justify  such 
a  belief.  One  of  its  most  natural  sjouptoms  is,  a  settled  and 
fixed  character,  which,  as  its  object  is  to  embarrass  and 
weaken  government,  loses  no  opportimity  to  throw  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  every  measure.  It  has  two  other  con- 
comitants :  the  one,  a  violence  and  vehemence  not  warranted 
by  any  considerations  of  expediency ;  and  the  other^  the 
urging  of  measures  wliich,  if  adopted,  must  lead  to  national 
ruin.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
all  of  these  exist  in  the  present  opposition.     Is  it  not  set- 
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tied  and  fixed  ?  In  an  unexampled  state  of  national  diifi- 
cnlties,  from  the  first  beUigerent  decree  against  our  neutral 
commerce  down  to  this  day,  I  ask,  what  one  of  all  the 
measures  of  our  government  to  resist  this  almost  universal 
depredation,  has  not,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  been  op- 
posed, ridiculed,  and  weakened  ?  Yes,  opposed  with  a  vio- 
lence that  would  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  constituted 
authorities,  instead  of  opposing  the  most  gross  and  out- 
rs^eous  injustice,  sought  only  the  destruction  of  their  coxm- 
try.  Again  ;  what  have  been  the  measures  that  opposition 
has  virtually  urged  ?  What  is  it  at  this  moment  ?  To 
withhold  the  laws — to  withhold  the  loans — to  withhold  the 
men  who  are  to  fight  our  battles — or,  in  other  words,  to  de- 
stroy public  faith,  and  to  deliver  the  country  unarmed  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy.  Suppose  all  of  these  objects  accom- 
plished, and  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the  country  ? 
I  appeal  to  the  people  for  a  decision.  Nor  are  those  morbid 
symptoms  confined  to  this  body.  The  contagion  has  gone 
forth  into  the  community,  and  wherever  it  has  appeared,  has 
exhibited  the  same  dangerous  characteristics.  The  inquiry 
might  be  pushed  much  farther  ;  but  I  abstain  from  it,  as  it 
is  to  me  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task. 

But,  say  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
what  right  have  we  to  object  ?  The  constitution  justifies 
and  secures  them  in  an  opposition  to  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. They  claim  to  be  not  only  above  laws,  but  beyond 
animadversion.  It  is  in  their  eyes  fair  and  proper  that 
the  majority  who  act  under  the  undoubted  and  express 
sanction  of  the  constitution,  should  be  subjected  to  every 
species  of  abuse  and  impediment ;  but,  should  any  one  ques- 
tion the  right  or  the  expediency  of  the  opposition,  we  hear 
an  immediate  cry  of  oppression.  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
a  fair  and  moderate  opposition  ought  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
spected ;  but,  that  our  constitution  authorized  that  danger- 
ous and  vicious  species  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
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I  Qtterly  deny.  I  call  oa  those  who  make  the  claim  to  so 
extravagant  a  power,  to  point  out  the  orticle  of  that  instni- 
ment  which  warrants  rach  a  construction.  Will  they  dte 
that  which  establishes  the  liberty  of  speech  here  ?  Its  ob- 
ject is  lar  different,  and  it  funuBhes  not  the  shadow  of  such 
a  power.  Will  they  rely  on  its  general  spirit  ?  It  knows 
no  object  but  the  general  good,  and  must  for  ever  condemn 
all  factious  opposition  to  measures  emanating  from  its  own 
authority.  It  is  then  not  authorized  either  by  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If,  then,  our  opponents  have 
the  right,  it  is  because  it  is  not  expressly  forbidden.  In  this 
sense  there  is  no  limitation  to  their  constitutional  rights.  A 
right  might  be  thus  derived  to  violate  the  whole  decalogue. 
The  constitution  forbids  almost  no  crimes ;  nor  ought  it  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  voluminous  penal  code,  whose 
object  is  the  definition  and  prohibition  of  all  acts  injurious  to 
society.  Even  were  this  the  case,  the  ai^ument  that  what 
is  not  forbidden  is  justifiable,  would  be  feUadous ;  for  theie 
are  many  acts  of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  (of  which  m 
unprincipled  opposition  is  one),  which  in  their  very  natue 
are  not  susceptible  of  that  rigid  definition  necessary  to  sub- 
ject them  to  punishment.  How  absurd,  then,  the  argument, 
as  applied  to  the  constitution,  whoso  object  is  the  mere 
enumeration,  distribution,  and  organization  of  the  powns 
of  the  body  poUtic. 

I  have  been  compelled  by  the  great  and  dangerous  eirois 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  to  take  a  view  mora 
general,  than  is  usually  proper,  of  a  subject  on  which  it  is  bo 
important  to  thiuk  correctly ;  and  I  cannot  take  my  seat 
without  reiterating  my  admonition  to  this  body  and  the 
country,  to  guard  against  the  pemicioul  efiects  of  a  bctiaoB 
oppoution.  Universal  experience  and  the  history  of  all  ages 
iumisb  ample  testimony  of  its  dangerous  consequences,  psF- 
ticularly  in  a  state  of  war.  Could  any  certain  remedy  be 
applied  to  restrain  it  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  then, 
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indeed^  might  our  liberty  be  immorfcaL  I  know  of  none  but 
the  good  sense  and  the  virtue  of  the  people.  The  triumph 
of  a  party  can  be  nothing  to  them.  They  can  have  no 
interest  but  in  the  general  welfare. 
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On  the  Loan  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives,  February  25th,  1814. 

[Note. — January  31st,  1814.    Mr.  Eppes  from  the  Committee  of 

Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  Bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of millions  of 

dollars,  which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  debate  on  this  Bill,  in  which  almost  all  the  leading  men  of  both  par- 
ties participated,  took  a  wide  range ;  embracing  all  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  which  were  elaborately  discussed.  On  the  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion, a  shrewd  contemporary  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks : 

"The  debate  (not  on  the  Loan  Bill,  but  suffered  while  it  was  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  has 
had  an  unlimited  range.  Every  question  of  politics  that  has  agitated  the 
United  States  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  past,  and  every  one  that 
may  be  expected  for  twenty  years  to  come,  appears  to  have  been 
embodied  in  the  speeches  of  the  members :  some  of  whom,  it  is 
said,  have  spoken  three  hours,  without  mentioning  the  Bill  at  all." 

The  principal  grounds  of  the  opposition  were,  the  inexpediency  of 
the  war — to  carry  on  which  the  loan  was  asked — and  the  impos- 
sibility, if  granted,  of  obtaining  the  money.  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  to 
these  objections  and  in  favor  of  the  Bill.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — It  is  now  more  than  two  weeks  since 
the  commencement  of  this  debate  ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
time  has  been  consumed  by  the  opposition  in  attempting  to 
prove  the  bad  faith,  poverty,  folly,  and  injustice  of  our 
government  and  country  :  for  all  of  their  aiguments  and  de- 
clamation, however  variant  and  contradictoij^lW JB^wiUd  to 
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two  objections  against  thb  passt^  of  this  VSL  Firal — ^Tbat 
auch  is  the  want  of  capital,  or  of  pablic  credit,  that  the  loui 
cannot  be  had,  or  if  at  all,  only  at  an  extravagant  interest ;  and 
secondly — If  the  amount  can  be  obtained,  the  bill  on^t  to 
be  rejected  ;  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  war  is  unjust  and 
inexpedient.  The  laat  of  these  objections  I  propose  to  dis- 
cuss. To  examine  both  at  large  would  occupy  too  mnch 
time.  Without,  therefore,  discussing  the  question  whether 
the  loan  can  or  cannot  be  had,  I  will  merely  offer  a  few  re- 
flections incidentally  connected  with  it. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  minority  has 
discussed  the  material  points  on  this  part  of  the  subject ; 
I  mean  the  question, — is  the  money  proposed  to  be  nused  by 
this  bill,  indispensable  for  the  service  of  the  year  P  And,  if 
eo,  is  a  loan,  the  only,  or  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  ?  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  has  presented 
an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  already  ordered,— or  which 
must  be  incurred,— by  which  it  appears,  that  the  sum  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  this  bill,  with  other  sources  of  revenue,  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  them.  The  silence  of  the 
opposition  sanctions  the  correctness  of  the  estimate  ;  and  ss 
no  other  mode  has  been  indicated  of  obtaining  the  necesBory 
supplies,  this  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  only  or  the  best 
one.  It  ceases,  then,  to  be  a  question,  whether  the  loan  ctm 
be  had  at  this  or  that  interest.  It  is  necessaiy  ;  it  must  be  _ 
had  ;  and  the  rate  per  centum  will  depend  principally  on  the 
state  of  the  money  market — and  not  on  arguments  used 
here.  Again  ;  on  comparing  the  two  objections  to  the  pas- 
sive of  this  bill,  one  of  them  destroys  all  confidence  in  the 
other.  Our  opponents  contend,  not  only  that  the  loan  can- 
not be  had,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted.  To  defeat  the 
l}a!<sage  ol'  the  bill  in,  or  to  ])revent  its  successful  operation  out 
of  this  House,  ia  the  declared  object  of  their  policy.  It 
is  true  that  oil  hare  not  made  the  latter  decUuation  ;  but 
none,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  have  disavowed  it.    When, 


then,  tbey  aigiid  that  the  loon  must  fiul,  they  xnuBt  be  con- 
ndered  dther  aa  dupes  of  their  wishes,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, as  aiming  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  moneyed  men  in 
the  paUic  &ith ;  .for  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  have 
any  hope  of  defeating  the  passage  of  the  bill 

But  to  proceed  to  the  objection  which  I  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss. The  war,  say  our  opponents,  is  unjust  and  inexpedient, 
and,  theref(»:e,  this  bill  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  fftcts  of  the 
supposed  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  the  war,  on  which  this 
objection  rests,  have  claimed  the  exclusive  attention  of  the  op- 
position. The  inference  deduced  firom  them — ^that  they  justify 
the  r^ection  of  this  bill,  though  &r  firom  being  a  self-evident 
proposition,  has  received  no  part  of  their  arguments  or  eludda- 
tioDS.  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  not  only  ^Ise  but  dangerous ; 
and  shall,  therefore,  not  only  consider  the  alleged  ix^ustice  and 
inezpediaicy  of  the  war,  but  also  the  inference  assumed 
item  these  charges.  I  trust,  with  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  prove  that  both  are  equally  unfounded,  I  must 
beg  an  attentive  and  deliberate  hearing ;  for  a  correct  mode 
of  <:^HinlriTig  on  this  subjcct,  I  siucercly  believe  to  be  necessaiy 
to  the  lasting  prosperity  of  our  coxmtry.  I  say  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  hearing,  for  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mind 
be  fixed  on  the  discussion  ;  but  it  should  also  be  free  from 
those  passions  and  prejudices  unfavorable  to  the  reception  of 
truth.  The  fisu^t  that  discussion  here  assumes  the  form  of 
debate  produces  a  state  of  things  unfavorable  to  dispassionate 
attention.  In  debate  here,  as  .between  two  individuals,  the 
opposite  sides  are  much  more  disposed  to  find  objections  to 
an  argument,  be  it  ever  so  clear,  than  to  receive  it  with  a 
proper  degree  of  assent.  In  their  zeal,  the  interest  of  the 
country  is  too  oflen  forgotten  ;  and  mere  recriminations  made 
to  take  the  place  of  earnest  endeavors  to  discover  and  en- 
force the  claims  of  truth.  I  hope  what  I  have  to  say  will 
not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  exercise  of  skill  in  discussion,  in 
which  those  who  hear  me  have  little  or  no  interest ;  but  as 


containing  principles  believed  to  be  eawatiBl  to  tiie  pnUic  in- 
terest.  I  trust  I  hold  in  proper  contempt  the  spirit  of  idle 
debate.  ItB  heat  and  zeal  are  momentoiy,  Not  so  with  onr 
principles  and  meaaurea.  On  them  mnst  depend  onr  future 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

Is  the  war  unjust  and  inexpedient  ?  This  is  the  question 
which  I  now  propoee  to  discuss.  The  eagerness  and  seal 
with  which  our  opponents  endeavor  to  prove  this  point,  seem 
to  me  not  at  idl  consistent  with  sound  principles,  or  due  lore 
of  country.  In  their  zeal  they  often  presume  that  we  are 
wrong,  and  our  enemy  right ;  and  that  the  burden  lies  on 
us  to  prove  their  choices  false — before  they  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  true.  How  contrary  this  to  the  mftTinni  (rf 
Boman  wisdom  1  That  wise  and  virtuous  people,  so  tat  Scorn 
presuming  their  country  to  be  wrong,  considered  it  as  a 
crime  in  a  citizen  to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  public  cause. 
In  a  state  of  war,  how  worthy  of  oiu-  imitation  1  It  was  at 
the  root  of  Roman  greatness.  Without  it,  a  free  state  must 
ever  lose  much  of  its  native  aiid  peculiar  strength  ;  the  sponta- 
neous and  concurring  zeal  of  its  citizens.  The  cbai^  <tf  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  in  respect  to  the  war,  necesBazily 
leads  me  to  inveetigato  its  cause.  It  orig^ted,  as  agreed  on 
all  sides,  in  certain  commercial  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  her  practice  of  impressing  American  seamen 
from  Amcrieau  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  Thon^  I  have 
named  commercial  injuries  Erst,  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
impressment  the  preference  in  the  order  of  discusmon  ;  not 
only  because  the  war  is  continued  for  it,  but  because  it  is  <tf 
greater  intrinsic  importance.  The  life  and  liberty  of  a  cit- 
izen are  more  important  to  him  and  his  country  than  his  pro- 
perty ;  and  consequently  the  obhgation  to  protect  the  for- 
mer is  more  sacred  than  the  latter.  To  the  truth  of  this 
position,  our  political  iuGtitutions  bear  testimony.  A  single 
judicial  process  determines  a  question  of  property ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  double  investigation,  first,  before  a  grand  and  than  a 


petit  jmy,  before  the  humblest  and  most  suspected  citusen 
oan  be  deprived  of  life  or  liberty.  This  mode  of  thinkiiig  is 
wimrthy  of  a  free  people,  and,  in  fiu2t,  essential  to  the  penna- 
nent  existence  of  their  freedom.  Yes;  lifa  and  liberty, 
those  precious  gifts  of  Heaven,  are,  by  our  laws  and  constitu- 
tioos,  guaranteed  to  alL  They  may  be  abused,  and  thus  be- 
ooame  finfeited  to  the  country  ;  but  cannot  be  taken  away  by 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  Let  us  bear  these  sentiments  in 
our  minds,  and  bring  them  in  our  bosoms  to  this  discussion. 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  &ct8,  connected  with  impress- 
ment, are  few  and  undoubted.  I  set  aside,  fer  the  present, 
the  pretext  and  principle  on  which  Gh^eat  Britain  acts  in 
relation  to  it.  None  can  deny  that  a  great  number  of 
American  sailors  have  been  impressed  from  on  board  Amer- 
ican vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and,  by  ferce,  compelled  to 
serve  a  sovereign  to  whom  they  owe  no  all^iance,  and  to 
fight  battles  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  practice  is  now  of  long  continuance  ;  and 
that  negotiation  has  often,  but  in  vain,  been  resorted  to  for 
redress.  I  say,  a  great  number j  without  attempting  to  be 
more  specific — ^because  I  do  not  conceive  the  exact  number 
to  be  material ;  and  also,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  incorpo- 
rate any  thing  the  least  doubtful  in  the  statement.  On  this 
point,  however,  the  two  governments  are  pretty  well  agreed. 
Ours  estimates  the  entire  number  taken  at  something  more 
than  6,000  ;  and  the  British  government  acknowledges  that, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  they  had  sixteen  hundred, 
at  least,  on  board  their  pubKc  vessels.  After  deducting 
from  our  list  the  dead  by  battle  and  disease,  the  deserters 
and  the  liberated,  it  will  be  found  that  theirs  exceeded  our 
estimate.  To  the  shame  of  the  minority,  they  alone  have 
attempted  to  throw  any  doubt  on  this  point,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  injury  of  the  enemy  below  their  own  acknowledg- 
ment. On  this  simple  statement,  there  are  two  inferences  so 
dear,  that  I  feel  it  almost  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
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this  comniittee  to  state  them.  I  most  seek  t<a  mj  ■pciogj' 
in  the  efforts  of  our  opponents  to  render  that  donbtful,  which, 
in  itself,  is  so  manifest ; — I  mean  the  violation  of  the  ri^iti 
and  Ubcrty  of  the  impressed  American  aeamen,  and  the  cor- 
lespondent  duty  imposed  on  their  conntiy  to  piotect  them. 
I  know  of  no  illustration  of  a  propomtion  so  perfectly  deai. 
No  head  can  be  so  impeDetiable  as  not  to  perceive  its  truth ; 
4  no  heart  so  callous  as  not  to  feel  its  obligation.  For,  who, 
in  this  community  of  freemen,  is  willing  to  lenonnce  the 
clum  of  protection  which  he  has  on  all,— <nrwithh(dd  the  daty 
which  he  is  under  to  all  P     It  is  the  essence  of  civil  society. 

Such,  and  eo  simple  is  the  truth  on  whidi  the  cause  of 
our  conntiy  stands.  On  these  essential  &ct8  and  inferences 
we  are  on  all  sides  E^reed.  The  obligation  of  the  gorem- 
ment  is  established.  Kow,  then,  are  we  to  be  absolved  &om 
so  uicrcd  a  duty  ?  The  impressed,  the  enslaved  seamen 
have  invoked  tlie  protection  of  their  country.  Shalt  it  he 
extended  to  them,  or  shall  it  be  withheld  ?  This  is  the 
question  now  proposed  for  our  consideration,  and  which 
naturally  introduces  the  various  arguments  of  the  minority 
on  this  important  subject.  They  combat  against  inferences 
the  most  clear  and  powerful  ;  and  proportionally  perapicu- 
ouB  and  strong  must  be  the  reasons  to  justify  their  conduct 
I  will  commence  with  that  which  I  beheve  to  be  most  relied 
on,  liecnuse  most  frequeatly  and  zealously  mged  in  jostifi- 
cation  of  our  enemy.  It  is  stud  that  they  take  Aiueiican 
seamen  by  mistake,  and  not  on  principle ;  their  object  is 
to  take  tlieir  own  seamen — hut,  from  the  impossibility  of 
diHtinguishing  them,  the  American  seaman  is  impressed. 
The  answer  is  plain  and  decisive.  The  ai^ument  is  founded 
in  a  misconception.  The  duty  which  the  country  owes  to 
the  impressed  sailor  origiuates  in  a  single  feet,  that  he  is 
unjustly  deprived,  by  a  foreign  nation,  of  his  Uberty.  The 
priuci|)le  on  which  this  is  done,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
effected,  is  immaterial     Whether  done  on  principle  or  by 


mifltake,  zoay,  it  is  troe,  have  a  bearing  on  the  ooatmiiance 
of  the  practice  and  ita  fittoie  extent ;  for  what  is  done  by 
miatake  or  accident  generally  leaves  the  consolation  that  it 
will  not  probably  occur  again ;  bat  what  is  done  on  principle 
may  be  expected  to  continue.  We  have  not  even  this  hope. 
The  evil  is  inveterate.  The  mistake,  if  (me  it  is,  must  for 
ever  happen,  so  long  as  the  present  practice  is  ccmtinned  of 
impressing  from  American  vessels.  It,  therefore,  operates, 
as  it  regards  as,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  principle.  I, 
however,  deny  the  &ct  on  which  this  justification  rests. 
The  object  of  England  is  not  to  take  her  seamen  only.  By 
recurring  to  official  documents  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
found,  that  she  impresses  persons  on  board  of  our  vessels, 
who  could  not  be  mistaken  for  British  sailors.  She  takes, 
indiscriminately,  Dane,  Dutch,  Spaniard,  and  seamen  of 
any  nation.  To  speak  another  language  and  to  wear  a 
different  complexion  are,  it  seems,  no  evidence  with  the 
British  government  that  they  are  not  English  sailors.  What, 
then,  is  the  principle  of  that  government  on  this  subject  ? 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  foots,  and  not  by  pretexts  (which  will 
never  be  wanting,  if  we  are  simple  enough  to  believe  them), 
it  is  this :  they  claim,  at  least  as  for  as  we  are  concerned, 
that  every  seafaring  person  found  on  the  ocean  is  presump- 
tively an  Englishman,  and  bound  to  serve  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  They  admit,  it  is  true,  that  this  presump- 
tion maybe  rebutted  in  a  single  case ;  and  in  this  only  by  the 
seaman  proving  himself  to  belong  to  the  same  country  with 
the  flag  imder  which  he  sails.  If,  for  instance,  the  vessel  is 
American,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  United  States.  The 
impressing  officer,  the  very  person  interested  against  him, 
is,  however,  the  judge  and  jury  who  presides  in  this  mock 
trial  of  nativity.  It  is  thus  the  American  flag  is  insulted. 
It  is  thus  the  American  citizen  is  stripped  of  his  liberty 
under  its  protection  I  At  home,  he  holds  his  liberty  under 
the  protection  of  the  most  sacred  laws ;  abroad — ^no,  I  will 


not  admit  tbe  diBtinction — for  while  nnder  our  flag  he  ia 
still  at  home — he  holds  life  and  liberty  at  the  mercy  of  every 
insignificant,  drunken  midshipman !  But  let  us  attend,  for 
a  moment  longer,  to  the  object  of  this  principle  of  the 
British  government,  as  illuetrated  by  practice.  A  war  in 
Eiiroj>e,  in  which  England  is  engagedj  sooner  or  later 
extends  to  all  the  other  powers  in  that  part  of  tbe  globe. 
In  consequence  of  her  superiority  at  sea,  ibe  n&vigatioD 
and  commerce  of  other  states  are  destroyed  or  suspended 
in  a  state  of  war ;  and  their  seamen,  who  cannot  readily 
change  their  habits,  are  compelled  to  seek  employment  in 
foreign  service.  Until  lately,  the  United  States  remaining 
neutral,  and  offering  high  wages,  they  naturally  preferred 
ours.  To  this  state  of  facts,  her  principle  of  impressing  all 
foreign  seamen  was  applied  ;  and,  by  its  operation,  she 
forced  those,  who  wore  by  their  own  consent  employed  in 
our  vessels,  to  sene,  by  compulsion,  in  her  navy.  Tbua,  by 
a  single  process,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  her  own  seamen, 
tbe  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  world  are  converted 
into  a  nursery  to  support  the  British  navy ;  and  the  practice 
of  impressment  from  neutrals,  on  investigation,  is  discovered 
to  be,  like  all  her  other  encroachments,  a  system  of  universal 
monopoly.  Unless  resisted  by  the  steady  and  persevering 
efforts  of  other  nations,  she  must  eventually  draw  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  into  the  vortex  of  her  system. 

It  is  next  urged  that  tlus  is  an  ancient  custom  on  the 
part  of  England  and  Europe  generally — that  it  ia  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations  to  impress  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  on 
the  liigh  sea!}.  Tliose  who  ui^  this  argument  ought  to  sub- 
stantiate it  by  a  reforeucc  to  the  facts  and  to  elementary 
writers  on  public  law.  Till  this  is  done,  it  cannot  be  conridered 
in  a  stron^r  hght  timn  a  mere  assertion.  I,  for  my  own 
part,  do  not  believe  tliat  it  ever  constituted  the  custom  of 
Europe,  nor  that  of  England,  till  since  the  period  of  the 
American  war.     If  it  were  a  gcncrd  custom,  why  ia  it  not 
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leoognixed  by  Bome  of  the  many  writers  on  the  law  of  nations? 
Thejr  minutely  state  the  cases  in  which  a  belligerent  may 
enter  a  neutral  vesselfor  the  purpose  of  search.  Why  is  not 
this  also  mentioned  ?  None  of  the  rights  of  search  could  be 
more  important,  or  better  deserve  their  attention  than  this, 
if  any  such  really  existed.  Their  silence,  then,  is  decisive 
against  the  custom.  I  know  that  some  English  writers 
have  set  up  an  old  claim,  founded  on  the  orders  of  their  gov- 
ernment ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
other  powers  ;  and  if  there  were,  it  could  not  be  obligatory 
<m  us.  The  law  of  nations  is  composed,  prindpaUy,  of  usages 
originating  in  mutual  convenience.  Among  the  nations  of 
modem  Europe,  who  are  distingoishable  by  their  language 
and  countenances,  it  is  possible  that  impressment  on  board 
of  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  liable  to  the  mistakes  and 
abuses  of  which  we  complain ;  and  that  it  might  even  be  a 
mutual  convenience.  Such  a  custom,  then,  would  not  be 
extraordinary.  But  were  those  nations  related,  as  are  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  the  practice  thus,  from 
necessity,  attended  with  incessant  abuse,  it  never  could 
exist.  If  our  opponents,  then,  had  proved,  and  not  merely 
asserted,  such  a  custom  among  European  nations,  as  between 
us  and  England,  our  country  would  have  formed  an  exception. 
It  is  not  applicable  to  our  condition ;  it  is  unequal,  not 
reciprocal,  and  attended  with  grievous  and  constant  abuses. 
As  applied  to  us,  then,  the  general  usage — if  such  there  be — 
ought  to  be  modified  by  treaty,  so  as  to  suit  the  mutual 
convenience  of  both  parties ;  an  object  which  this  country 
has  ever  been  anxious  to  effect,  but  which  has  been  studiously 
avoided  by  our  enemy.  If,  however,  our  opponents  still 
insist  that  it  is  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  must, 
notwithstanding  the  argument  which  I  have  advanced,  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  us,  we  may  meet  usage  with 
usage ;  or,  rather,  a  doubtful  uncertain  usage,  and  opposed 
to  reason,  by  that  which  is  undoubted  and  founded  in  the 
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very  nature  of  cinl  society.  If  to  impress  in  nentnl  -Ttmda 
be  an  usage  of  England  and  tlie  rest  of  Europe,  how  much 
more  general  and  indisputable  is  the  custom  of  affording 
protection  to  their  BubjectB  against  foreign  violence !  This 
is  the  usage  which  is  certain  and  unirersal — not  confined  to 
any  jiarticolar  nation,  nor  originating  in  accidental  circom- 
stances.  All  States,  the  most  weak  and  contemptible  claim 
it ;  and  it  is  so  interwoven  with  the  vcty  elements  of  society, 
that  it  cannot  be  rclinquiabed  without  certain  destruction. 
On  this  custom,  which  combines  both  right  and  duty,  we  may 
oppose  any  pretext  or  claim  of  our  enemy. 

But,  say  some  of  our  opponents,  we  are  willing  to  defend 
native-bom  American  seamen,  but  not  the  natnmlised.  I 
know  not  how  they  who  make  this  distinctioo  can  answer 
a  Hiniple  question  founded  on  an  admitted  &ct.  American 
seamen — eixtDcn  himdred  at  least — ^native-bom  American 
Bcaiiicn— by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  British  government, 
arc  impR'Ksed  and  held  in  bondage.  If,  then,  you  are  willing 
to  dcfirud  Kiich,  why  not  support  the  war,  now  carried  on 
Bolfly  in  defence  of  right,  outraged  in  the  peroons  of  these 
unfortunate  citizens  ?  What  avail  is  the  dcclaiation,  that 
you  are  willing  to  defend  them,  when  you  will  not  move  a 
finger  iu  their  cause  P  But  the  distinction,  between  native 
and  uatumlizei:!,  is  without  truth  or  reason.  It  constitutes 
no  part  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries.  We 
contend  for  the  defence  of  American  seamen  generally.  The 
enemy  has  not  diBtiiiguiBhed  between  the  two  classes.  He 
insists  on  continuing  a  custom  which  makes  both  equally 
liable  to  liig  oppression.  We  have  not — we  shall  not  hear 
of  a  distinction,  till  sonic  security  is  afforded  against  the 
abuses  of  which  we  comi»lain.  Till  then,  I  can  consider  it 
only  ns  an  equivociition,  which  acknowledges  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  protect,  but  evades  the  discharge  of  it.  We 
arc  told  that  our  seamen  axk  no  protection — and  that  it  is 
stniDge  those,  who  are  most  remote  and  least  interested, 


flhould  discover  the  greatest  anxiety  in  their  behalf  As  to 
the  first  part  of  this  statement,  I  denyits  truth.  OnrsaQors 
have  claimed  our  protection.  They  have  importuned  and 
invoked  their  country.  We  have  had  their  applications  fixr 
protection  laid  before  this  House  in  the  form  of  a  document. 
It  forms  a  large  volume.  Considering  the  cold  indifierenoe 
with  which  we  have  heard  their  prayer,  I  wonder  that  they 
have  not,  long  since,  ceased  to  consider  us  as  their  guardians. 
Bat  we  who  stand  forth  to  discharge  this  sacred  duty,  are 
charged  with  being  backwoodsmen,  men  who  never  saw  a 
ship  till  convened  here  in  our  l^ishttive  capacity.  Admit 
the  &ct ;  and-  what  then  ?  Such  generous  sympathy  for 
those  who  stand  connected  with  us  only  by  the  ties  of  citizen- 
ship, does  honor  to  our  country.  I  hope  it  is  not  strange. 
It  is  usual  Our  history  abounds  with  many  instances  of  this 
sympathy  of  the  whole  with  any  and  every  part  When  it 
ceases  to  be  natural,  we  shall  cease  to  be  one  nation.  It 
constitutes  our  real  union.  The  rest  is  form.  The  wonder 
is,  in  &ct,  on  the  other  side.  Since  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  American  citizens  are  held  in  foreign  bondage,  how 
strange  that  those  who  boast  of  being  neighbors  and  relations, 
should  be  dead  to  all  sympathy — shoxdd  not  have  the  manly 
spirit  to  make  a  generous  effort  for  their  relief.  There  was 
a  time  when  our  opponents,  to  their  honor,  were  not  so  cold 
on  this  subject.  The  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  another  gentleman  high  in  the  ranks  of  his  party, 
formerly  felt  and  spoke  on  it,  as  we  now  do— -like  Americans. 
How  unhappy  the  change  !  How  unaccountable  !  Unless, 
indeed,  we  look  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  spirit  of  sys- 
tematic opposition — a  spirit  which,  I  lately  observed  on 
another  occasion,  clings  more  strongly  to  the  cause  of  a  party, 
than  to  that  of  the  country. 

But  great  frauds,  we  are  told,  are  committed  in  the 
certificates  of  protection.  I  will  not  spend  much  time  on  this 
frivolous  ailment.     What  right  has  England  to  complain 
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of  frauds,  if  they  really  do  exist  ?  Whether  they  do  or  not, 
I  do  not  think  worth  the  inquiry.  The  argument,  taken  at 
the  best,  can  have  no  weight,  except  with  those  who  think 
that  the  frcebom  citizens  of  this  country,  under  our  own  flag, 
are  to  be  protected  like  a  slave,  by  a  pass  in  his  pocket.  To 
give  weight  to  it,  wo  must  forget  our  rights  and  duties  as  an 
independent  nation.  The  framcrs  of  the  law  under  which 
the  protections  arc  taken  out,  did  not  design  them  as  safe- 
guards while  navigating  the  ocean.  The  object  was  to  iden- 
tify the  seamen,  as  Americans,  in  the  ports  of  foreign 
countries  ;  and  this  construction  has  been  given  to  it  by  our 
Government  in  its  negotiations  with  the  British.  In  this 
view,  the  law  is  not  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and  independence 
of  our  countr)' ;  but  I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater  na- 
tional degradation,  than  would  bo  involved  in  the  scheme  of 
afK)rding  protection  to  our  seamen  on  the  high  seas,  and 
under  our  flag,  by  a  pass. 

On  the  subject  of  impressment,  one  argument  only  re- 
mains to  be  replied  to.  The  practice  of  taking  seamen  fiom 
our  vessels  is  necessary,  say  our  opponents,  to  the  existence 
of  England.  I  would  be  ha})py  to  know  the  reason  why  it 
is  necessary.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  by  a  law,  which 
we  offer  to  make  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  not  to  employ  a  single 
British  sailor.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  ample  ;  and  we 
are  willing  to  give  her  every  reasonable  security  on  this 
point.  When  the  assertion,  then,  is  made,  in  the  face  of 
this  law,  designed  to  exclude  British  seamen,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  impressing  on  board  of  our  vessels  is  necessary  to  her 
existence,  it  must  be  meant — ^if  any  thing  be  meant — in  re- 
lation to  American  seamen.  If  so,  before  we  disregaid  our 
duty  and  surrender  our  rights  to  the  disposition  of  a  foreign 
power,  I  think  it  would  be  prudent  to  establish  two  points 
connected  with  this  subject.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  proved  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Sngland. 
I,  for  one,  will  not  agree  to  yield  our  independence  on  mere 
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assertion,  however  respectable  the  authority  by  which  it  is 
made.  In  the  next  place,  it  ought  to  be  proved  to  be  our 
duty  to  submit.  The  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  peculiarly 
strong  in  the  bosoms  of  the  American  people.  However 
great  the  sacrifice,  if  oiur  opponents  can  clearly  establish  it 
to  be  their  duty,  I  dare  pledge  myself  they  will  make  it. 
Till  both  are  satisfactorily  proved,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
reasonable on  their  part  to  demand  of  the  country  an  acqui- 
escence in  a  practice  so  ruinous.  Our  existence  is  at  stake, 
no  less  than  that  of  England  ;  or,  rather,  the  danger  to  her  is 
imaginary ;  to  us,  real  and  certain.  An  undeviating  devotion 
to  its  duty  is  the  blood  and  life  of  a  tree  state.  Habitual  depar- 
ture from  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  prove  fatal.  It  infuses  a 
poison  into  the  system,  which  will  corrupt  and  destroy.  Take 
this  very  case.  It  is  our  duty, — ^most  sacredly  our  duty,  to 
protect  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citizens  against  foreign 
oppression.  Instead  of  doing  this,  we  have,  for  many  years, 
quietly  beheld  them  forced  into  a.  hateful  foreign  service. 
What  has  been  the  reason  of  this  conduct  on  our  part  ? 
The  want  of  power  ?  No  ;  a  vigorous  and  decisive  effort,  in 
the  very  first  instance, — ^before  the  enemy  had  learned  to  be 
arrogant  by  our  submission, — would  have  strangled  the  pre- 
tension in  its  birth.  We  yielded  because  we  wished  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  peace  ;  its  ease,  its  comforts,  above  all, 
its  means  of  making  money.  The  practical  language  of  the 
Government  to  the  people  was — ^it  is  better  to  be  rich  tham 
to  be  virtuous.  Can  we,  then,  wonder  at  the  alarming 
growth  of  avarice  ?  It  is  to  be  traced  back,  in  part,  to  this 
original  sin  of  our  Government.  The  first  American  citizen 
impressed  and  not  immediately  liberated,  was  good  cause, 
in  my  opinion  imperious  cause,  of  war.  No  calculation  of 
gain  should  have  prevented  it.  To  do  our  duty  is  more  im- 
portant than  to  be  rich. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  this  subject  I  will  present  to  the 

committee,  what  I  consider  a  oanfeflfl^^lfj^gjustice  of  our 
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causo,  and  tlie  correctness  of  our  polii^.  I  allude  to  tbe 
habitual  and  obrioUB  misstatements  wliich  our  oppoaaats 
make  OQ  this  subject.  They^  say,  we  are  continuing  the  war  in 
order  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  renounce  the  right  o£  im- 
presedng  her  own  subjects.  They  must  know  that  thig  ia  not 
the  fact ;  and  that  the  charge  is  calculated  to  mMlftM<  the 
pubUc  mind.  Why  not  state  the  matter  as  it  really  is  ? 
Why  not  say,  what  they  must  know  to  be  true,  that  the 
war  is  continued,  in  order  to  protect  &Qm  impresament 
American  seamen  ?  Is  it  not  from  a  fear  of  the  public  sen- 
timent ?  And  is  this  not  a  strong  indirect  acknowledgment 
that  the  principles  wo  contend  for,  if  understood,  would  m£et 
with  kind  and  colonial  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  P  When  tho  head  is  right,  there  is,  among  a 
free  people,  but  httlc  danger  of  the  heart.  When  they  are 
agreed  in  facts  and  inferences,  they  will  never  disagree  in 
sentiment. 

I  \v'ill  now  proceed  to  consider  the  next  cause  of  the  war, 
the  injuries  done  by  Great  Britain  to  our  commerce.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  or  to  consider 
them  as  particular  acts  injurious  to  oiur  trading  interests. 
This  Wcw  has  been  often  presented,  and  is  well  understood. 
I  propose  to  ascend  to  their  origin,  and  to  point  out  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  government  from  which  they  have 
proceeded.  This  view  bos  not  yet  been  taken,  though  it  ii 
of  the  most  interesting  nature.  The  detail  of  British  in- 
justice may  rouse  our  Indignation,  but  it  is  only  by  reflecting 
on  tho  principles  and  character  of  her  govemmeut,  that  we 
can  justly  appreciate  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and  the  mesr 
BUres  best  ciilcukted  to  counteract  it.  Even  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  and  tho  consequent  suspension  of 
commercial  injmics,  do  not  strip  this  view  of  the  subject  rf 
any  of  its  interest.  For,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  revocation  (June  23d,  1812)  of  the  celebmted 
orders  of  1807  and  1809,  expressly  retains  their  piindpleB. 
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They,  then,  only  slumber ;  and,  as  sure  as  we  exist,  her  tem- 
per and  policy  will  rouse  them  into  action  on  the  first  suit- 
able occasion,  unless  prevented  by  the  firm  and  spirited  con- 
duct of  this  and  other  nations  interested  in  a  free  trade. 

The  cx)mmercial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  vexed 
and  annihilated  the  commerce  of  every  other  nation,  began 
distinctly  to  develop  itself  in  the  year  1756  ;  from  which 
time  to  the  present,  I  assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, she  has  habitually  struggled  to  enlarge  what  she  terms 
her  maritime  and  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neutrals.  The  assertion  is  based  on  historical  facts, 
which  the  general  infornlation  of  most  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  will  enable  them  to  decide  for  themselves. 
I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  recite  and 
examine  the  whole  series  in  connection.  I  will  content  my- 
self with  taking  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  and 
most  characteristic.  At  their  head,  in  point  of  time,  is  the 
order  which  takes  its  name  from  the  year  already  mentioned, 
and  which  distinctly  marks  the  commencement  of  this  policy. 
The  character  of  this  celebrated  rule  or  order  is  so  well 
known  as  to  require  no  comment.  In  the  war  of  our  Revolu- 
tion, she  still  further  enlarged  her  maritime  and  belligerent 
policy,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  blockades,  since  so  enor- 
mously extended.  This,  with  other  encroachments  at  the 
time,  produced  that  association  of  nations  called  "  the 
ARMED  NEUTRALITY."  The  objoct  of  this  was,  to  check 
further  encroachments,  and  to  remedy  those  that  already 
existed.  It  was  acceded  to  by  almost  every  nation  of 
Europe.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
pursuing  the  same  line  of  policy,  she  made  further  encroach- 
ments. One  of  the  most  considerable,  and  which  was  severe- 
ly felt  by  this  country,  was,  an  enlargement  of  articles  con- 
traband of  war,  so  as  to  extend  them  to  the  numerous  and 
important  articles  of  breadstufts.  Tliis  was  during  Washing- 
ton's administration  ;  and  constituted  the  principal  one  of 
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that  period  of  oar  history.  Preparations  were  then  made  to 
appeal  to  arms  for  the  redress  of  so  serious  an  injury ;  bat 
this  was  prevented  by  England's  ^^eeing  to  make  compen- 
sation for  the  injurieB  which  we  had  sustuned.  With  snch 
spirit  did  our  Ckvemment  then  act,  although  the  injury  then 
sustained  dwindles  into  nothing,  compared  widi  the  present ; 
and  with  so  little  accuracy  has  a  gentleman  fixHn  New-York 
(Mr.  Orosvenor)  spoken,  who  not  only  magnified  the  ag- 
greseious  of  that  period  above  those  of  the  [oesent,  but 
stated  that  Washington  was  unwilling  to  reswt  to  arms  for 
redress.  In  the  present  war  with  France,  her  maritime  uid 
commercial  policy  has  hastened  ti  its  perfection.  Id  the 
year  1805,  it  assumed  an  aspect  most  threatening  to  oar 
commerce.  It  fell  on  our  carryii^  trade,  at  that  time  in  a 
most  flourishing  condition.  Be  it  remarked — let  it  be  laid 
up  in  your  memory — that  the  old  rule  of  '56,  the  parent  of 
all  these  aggressions,  was  then,  after  many  years,  revived, 
and  made  the  apolc^y  for  premeditated  wroi^s.  Just  bo 
may  we  expect  the  revoked  tmlers  to  revive.  Blockades  and 
Orders  in  Council  followed  the  destruction  of  our  carrying 
trade.  They  have  been  too  recent  and  too  sevnely  felt,  to 
need  a  particular  recital.  Negotiation  was  tried — n^otia- 
tion  fulled  ;  and  the  injuries  continuing,  have  ended  in  the 
present  relation  between  the  two  countries. 

The  EogUsh  maritime  and  belligerent  policy  is  not  only 
such  08  I  have  stated  it  to  be,  but  it  is  a  policy  peculiar  to 
her,  and  is  iu  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  tbe 
worid.  It  is  the  interest  and  wish  of  all  other  civilized  nar- 
tions  to  ameliomte,  or,  if  the  expression  is  justi&alde,  to  ha- 
mauize  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean.  England  stands  alone. 
To  establish  this  position,  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider,  a 
little  more  in  detail,  the  series  of  facts  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  ;  but,  as  I  am  fearful  of  being  tedious,  I  must  chet^ 
my  inclination,  and  confine  myself  to  a  few  ob6ervati<»u  only. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  peculiar  policy  of  England  may 
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be  found  in  the  histoiy  of  the  arfned  neutralUy^  which 
had  for  its  object,  as  abready  observed,  the  restriction  of 
some  of  those  pretended  belligerent  rights.  Bnssia^  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  even  Fiance,  though 
then  a  belligerent  power,  acceded  to  it.  England  alone  re- 
fused. It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  France,  too,  has  often 
oommitted  injuries  on  neutial  trade.  The  bet  is  admitted. 
But,  without  wishing  to  apologize  for  her,  I  conceive  there 
has  been  a  marked  distinction  (arising  out  of  her  situation) 
between  her  conduct  and  that  of  England.  The  latter  has 
steadily  pursued  a  policy  hostile  to  neutial  commerce  on  es- 
tablished principles ;  the  former  has  been  irr^ular  in  her 
hostilities,  indicating  more  of  passion  than  of  system.  Be- 
sides, she  has  always  expressed  a  regret  for  her  injuries,  and 
lepresented  them,  however  unjustifiable,  as  intended  to  ^un- 
teract  schemes  of  England. 

It  remains  now  to  prove  what  is  the  tendency  of  the 
British  maritime  and  commercial  policy ;  and  in  what,  if  not 
counteracted,  it  must  terminate.  Beason  and  the  geneial 
convenience  of  nations  have  for  centuries  established  cer- 
tain usages,  by  which  belligerent  powers  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, restrained  from  doing  all  the  injury  they  can  to 
each  other,  from  a  regard  to  the  interest  of  others.  These 
usages  constitute  the  rights  of  neutrals,  which  aie,  for  the 
most  part,  well  defined  by  the  many  writers  on  the  laws  of 
nations.  Under  the  cover  of,  what  she  calls,  her  belligerent 
and  maritime  rights,  the  object  and  tendency  of  the  British 
policy  is,  to  throw  off  those  restraints  on  the  ocean.  It  is, 
in  &Gt,  to  undo  all  that  has  been  done  in  favor  of  civiliza- 
tion on  that  element,  and  to  return  to  the  lawless  state  of 
barbarous  ages.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  other  power  to 
restrain  her  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  bairiers  ;  for  if  ^ 
they  are  once  transcended,  there  are  no  limits  but  what  her 
power  or  interest  may  prescribe.  Neutral  commerce,  as  such, 
will  be  annihilated.     She  will  judge  and  decide,  according  to 


her  pleasure,  what  ifl  beneficial  to  her  enemy,  and  irtiat  to 
herself.  The  former  will  be  destroyed,  the  latter  spared.  Nor 
will  the  evil  atop  here.  The  wavea  of  jtowex  are  iDceflaaiitly 
washing  away  the  mounds  that  restrain  them.  The  trandr 
tion  is  easy  from  this  boundless  extension  of  her  belligerent 
policy,  to  a  system  of  universal  monopoly,  in  peace  as  wdl  as 
EL  system  which  considers  the  ocean  as  her  pecoliu 


I  omitted,  in  its  proper  place,  an  argument  which 
strongly  illustrates  this  part  of  the  subject  ;  I  allude  to  the 
great  changes  made  in  the  British  courts  of  admiralty. 
Formerly,  they  held  jurisdiction,  like  all  similar  tribunals  in 
other  countries,  under  the  laws  of  nations  only.  They  were 
as  the  creatures  of  those  laws,  and  intended  only  to  cany 
their  rules  into  execution.  They  were,  of  course,  not  under 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  where  they  happened  to 
be  located,  as  far  as  it  regarded  the  rules  of  their  decimons. 
Thus  constituted,  they  were  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  the  civilization  of  modem  times.  The  whole  of  this  is 
now  reversed.  The  courts  of  admiralty  receive  laws  as  regu- 
larly from  the  British  Government,  as  those  of  Westminster. 
Tho  only  difference  is,  that  the  statutes  of  Parliament  pre- 
scribe the  rules  of  decision  to  the  one,  and  the  Orders  in 
Council  to  the  other.  It  is  thus  that  England  Icgislatea  fat 
the  ocean,  and,  consequently,  for  the  world,  on  that  great 
highway,  and  has  her  ])roper  tribunals,  with  commensurate 
jurisdiction,  to  carrj'  into  effect  her  laws.  But  why  ehoold 
I  consume  time  to  prove  her  maritime  policy  ?  Who  is 
there  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  and  feel  its  effect  ?  You  can- 
not look  towards  her  shores  and  not  behold  it.  You  may 
see  it  in  her  parliament,  her  prints,  her  theatres,  and  in  her 
very  songs.  It  is  scarcely  disguised.  It  is  her  pride  and 
boast.  The  nature  of  her  policy  is  then  manifest  and  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  will  be  asked,  how  can  you  counteract  it  ? 
I  answer,  by  the  measures  now  being  pursued ;  by  force,  by 
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war  ;  not  by  remonstrance,  not  by  negotiation,  and  still  less 
by  leaving  it  to  itself.  The  nature  of  its  growth  indicates 
its  remedy.  It  originated  in  power — ^has  grown  in  propor- 
tion as  opposing  power  has  been  removed — and  can  only  be 
restrained  by  power.  Nations  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  re- 
strained by  moral  principles,  but  by  fear.  It  is  an  old  max- 
im, that  they  have  heads,  but  no  hearts.  They  see  their 
own  interests,  but  do  not  sympathize  in  the  wrongs  of  oth- 
ers.  Such  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  England.  When  neu- 
trals are  numerous  and  powerful,  their  rights  are,  in  some 
degree,  respected  by  her  ;  when  few  and  inconsiderable,  de- 
spised. This  last  has  been  the  unfortunate  state  of  ^e 
world  for  the  last  twenty  years.  That  counteracting  influ- 
ence, that  repulsive  power  by  which  she  was  bound  to  her 
proper  orbit,  has  been  almost  wholly  removed.  This  coun- 
try alone  was  left  to  support  the  rights  which  belong  to  neu- 
trala  Perilous  was  the  condition,  and  arduous  the  task. 
We  were  not  intimidated.  We  stood  opposed  to  her  usurpa- 
tion, and,  by  our  spirit  and  efforts,  have  done  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  save  the  last  vestiges  of  neutral  rights.  Embargoes, 
non-intercourse,  non-importation,  and,  finally,  war,  were  all 
manly  exertions  to  preserve  the  rights  of  this,  and  of  all 
other  nations,  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  British  maritime 
policy. 

But,  say  our  opponents,  these  efforts  are  vain — ^and  our 
condition  hopeless.  If  so,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  assume 
the  habit  of  our  condition.  We  must  submit- — humbly  siib- 
mit— crave  pardon — and  hug  our  chains.  It  is  not  wise  to 
provoke,  where  we  cannot  resist.  But  let  us  be  well  assured 
of  the  hopeless  nature  of  our  condition  before  we  sink  into 
submission.  On  what  do  our  opponents  rest  this  despondent 
and  slavish  belief  ?  On  the  recent  events  in  Europe  ?  I  ad- 
mit they  are  great,  and  well  calculated  to  impose  on  the 
imagination.  Our  enemy  never  presented  a  more  imposing 
exterior.     His  fortune  is  at  the  flood.     But  I  am  admon- 
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idled  by  universal  experieuce,  tliat  such  pro^>erit7'  is  the 
moet  fickle  of  human  conditions.  From  the  flood  the  tide 
dates  its  ehh ;  from  the  meridian,  the  sun  commences  his 
decline.  There  is  more  of  sound  philosophy  than  fiction  in 
the  fickleness  which  poets  attribute  to  fortune.  Froflper^ 
ity  has  its  weakness — adveisity  its  strength.  In  many  re- 
spects our  enemy  has  lost  by  those  very  changes  which  seem 
to  be  BO  much  in  his  favor.  He  can  now  no  more  claim  to 
be  struggling  for  existence  ;  no  more,  to  be  fighting  the  bat- 
tles of  the  world,  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
magic  cry  of  Fremch  ir^uence,  is  lost.  Hence  were  drawn 
those  motives  which  stimulated  her  efforts  into  fiercest  ac- 
tion, which  united  the  continent  to  her  cause,  and,  in  some 
d^ree,  damped  the  ardor  of  her  rival  in  power.  Even  here, 
in  this  very  hall,  we  are  not  strangers  to  its  m^c  tones. — 
Even  hero  the  cry  of  French  influence,  that  baseless  fiction, 
that  phantom  of  faction,  though  now  banished,  once  often  re- 
sounded. I  rejoice  that  the  spell  is  broken,  by  which  it  was 
attem[ited  to  bind  the  generous  spirit  of  tliis  country.  The 
minority  can  no  longer  act  under  cover ;  but  will  be  oUiged 
to  defend  their  opposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 

It  is  not  in  this  respect  oidy,  that  our  enemy  has  lost  l^ 
the  late  events.  The  tremendous  and  exhausting  conflicts 
of  this,  and  the  preceding  campaign,  seem,  at  last,  to  dispose 
the  continental  powers  to  peace.  If  they  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  their  true  interest,  and  are  not  prevented  by  Brit- 
ish gold  and  intrigue,  a  continental  peace  will  ensue.  There 
certainly  Is  much  akrm  in  England  on  the  probability  of 
such  an  event.  Should  it,  fortunately,  be  the  case — should 
the  allies  prove  content  with  their  fortune,  and  France  sub- 
mit to  her  present  limits,  all  Europe  must  speedily  combine 
against  the  British  maritime  policy.  The  great  power  on 
land  being  crushed,  to  use  the  language  of  our  opponents — 
but  more  properly  being  forced  within  proper  limits,  the 
great  monopolist  of  the  ocean  viiill,  I  trust,  be  the  next  oh- 
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ject  of  fear  and  resistance.  The  principle  of  the  armed  neu«- 
trality  is  not,  and  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  exists  essentially 
in  the  policy  of  modem  Europe.  Ever  since  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  this 
continent,  on  which  we  enjoy  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  be* 
ing  the  first  great  civilized  power,  a  great  change  has  been 
gradually  working  in  Europe.  For  two  centuries,  the  char- 
acter of  that  part  of  the  world  has  been  eminently  trading 
and  commercial.  The  habits  of  every  part  are  formed  more 
or  less  on  this  state  of  things.  There  lives  scarcely  a  human 
being,  from  the  ice  and  snows  of  Siberia  to  the  sunny  plains 
of  Italy,  who  has  not  some  habit,  the  gratification  of  which 
depends  on  commerce.  Hence  it  has  become  an  object  of 
primary  poUcy.  The  wars  in  Europe,  for  many  years  past, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
it.  The  policy  of  every  court  has  been  to  obtain  commercial 
supplies  on  the  best  terms,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  through 
the  agency  of  their  own  subjects.  With  such  habits  and 
policy,  it  is  impossible  they  can  behold  with  indifference  the 
monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  They  will  not  quietly  suffer 
the  common  highway  of  nations,  intended  by  a  kind  Provi- 
dence for  the  common  intercourse  and  benefit  of  all,  to  be 
converted  into  her  exclusive  domain.  No ;  the  ocean  cannot 
become  property.  Like  light  and  air,  it  is  insusceptible  of 
the  idea  of  property.  Heaven  has  given  it  to  man  equally, 
freely,  bountifully  ;  and  all  empires  attempted  to  be  raised 
on  it,  must  partake  of  the  fickleness  of  its  waves.  A  policy 
so  injurious  to  the  common  interests  of  mankind,  must,  soon- 
er or  later,  unite  the  world  against  her.  For  many  years 
her  encroachments  have  advanced  without  exciting  much  jea- 
lousy. The  attention  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  has  been 
exclusively  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  their  existence, 
menaced  by  the  power  of  France.  To  preserve  life  was 
more  important  than  to  acquire  comfort ;  so  to  resist  that 
power  was  more  imperious  than  to  oppose  England.     Libe- 
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rated  now  from  fear,  they  will  bood  have  leiflaie  to  attend  to 
their  interests.  The  difference  between  our  policy  and  that 
of  other  nations,  in  this  respect,  is  only  in  appeanmee,  and 
not  in  reality.  Each  acted  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  di^ 
eumstances  in  which  it  found  itself.  Attachment  to  Fiance, 
as  proclaimed  by  British  partisans,  formed  no  part  of  our 
policy.  We  were  safe  from  the  danger  with  which  her  power 
menaced  other  nations.  A  broad  ocean  was  our  immediate 
security.  We  resisted  the  power  which  then  and  now  press- 
es on  us,  and  which  will  soon  cause  itself  to  be  felt  and  re- 
sisted by  alL  Should  the  course  of  events  be  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  then  will  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  our  country  be 
imiversally  applauded.  Our  situation  was  trying  and  respon- 
sible. We,  alone,  had  to  sustain  all  the  rights  and  duties 
which  attach  to  the  neutral  character.  We  were  not  intim- 
idated by  its  difficulties.  We  dared,  single-handed  as  we  were, 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  &vorite  and  obstinate  policy  of 
our  enemy.  The  present  and  temporary  interests  of  commerce 
were  nobly  surrendered  for  its  permanent  advantages.  The 
example  can  scarcely  iail  to  produce  its  effect.  But  if,  un- 
fortunately, we  should  be  left  alone  to  maintain  the  contest ; 
and  if,  in  consequence  (which  may  Qod  forbid),  necessity 
should  compel  us  to  yield  for  the  present,  yet  our  generous 
efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  A  mode  of  thinking,  and 
a  tone  of  sentiment  have  been  excited,  which  must  stimulate 
to  future  and  more  successM  struggles.  What  we  may  not 
be  able  to  effect  with  eight  millions  of  people,  will  be  done 
with  twenty.  The  great  cause  will  not  be  yielded.  No ; 
never  !  never  !  We  cannot  renounce  our  rights  to  the  ocean 
which  Providence  has  spread  before  our  doors ;  nor  will  we 
ever  hold  that,  which  is  the  immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  under 
the  license  of  any  nation.  We  have  already  had  success 
worthy  of  our  cause.  The  future  is  audibly  pronounced  by 
the  splendid  victories  over  the  Guerriere,  Java,  and  Macedo- 
nian.    We  and  all  nations,  are,  in  them,  taught  a  lesson 
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to  be  forgotten.  Opinion  is  power*  The  chann  of 
ih  naval  invincibility  is  broken. 

L  this,  the  only  just  view  of  onr  contest,  how  pitiful 
r  the  objections  of  our  opponents !  Some  pecuniary 
Me8  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  other  places  I     And 

we,  for  them,  renounce  our  lasting  prosperity  and 
less?      Have  we  no  fortitude? — ^no  self-command? 

we,  like  children,  yield  to  the  impulse  of  present 
ne,  however  fatal  ?  If  the  maritime  parts  of  Massa- 
tts  suffer,  let  them  remember,  that  if  the  war  should 
2ce8sful — ^if  our  future  commerce  and  navigation  should 
cured,  they  will  partake  most  largely  in  the  advan- 

common  and  great,  indeed,  to  all,  but  peculiarly  so  to 

ippose  that  our  opponents,  who  object  to  every  thing, 
)een  at  the  helm  of  government,  and  that  an  opposite 
if  policy  had  been  pursued  : — ^no  embargoes — ^no  non- 
ourse — no  non-importation  acts — ^no  war — and,  in  feet, 
istance  to  the  injuries  and  aggressions  of  Great  Britain  ; 
san  be  ignorant  of  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
je  ?  They  would  have  multiplied  in  number  and  de- 
till  our  commerce  would  have  been  annihilated.  Unre- 
,  they  would  have  constituted  future  principles,  and 
^quiescence  been  construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of 
truth.  Then  would  we  have  felt — ^what  the  experience 
ages  has  taught — ^that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  maintain, 
to  wrest  back  usurped  rights.  Wrongs,  submitted  to, 
ce  contrary  effects  in  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 
3ssion  strengthens  and  prepares  for  new  oppression ; 
ission  debases  to  further  submission.  The  first  wrong, 
le  universal  law  of  our  nature,  is  most  easily  re- 
.  It  excites  the  greatest  degree  of  union  and  indig- 
1.  Let  that  be  submitted  to ;  let  the  consequent 
ement  and  loss  of  national  honor  be  felt  ;  and  nothing 
le  grinding  hand  of  oppression  can  force  to  resistance. 
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I  know  not  which  to  pronounce  the  most  goiltj :  the  nation 
that  inflicts  a  wrong,  or  that  which  quietly  submits  to  it 
In  other  respects,  the  difference  is  marked.  The  former 
may  be  hated,  but  is  respected — at  least  feared  ;  while  the 
latter  is  below  pity,  or  any  other  feeling  of  the  human  heart 
but  sovereign  contempt.  In  submission,  then,  there  is  no 
remedy  :  our  honor  lost ;  our  commerce  under  the  control  of 
our  oppressor ; — ^what  next  ?  The  hopes  and  fears  (those 
universal  instruments  of  government)  of  the  whole  mercan- 
tile section  of  this  country,  and  all  connected  interests, 
would  be  turned  towards  Great  Britain ;  for  the  power  of 
legislation  over  our  commerce  would  be  virtually  transferred 
from  the  American  Congress  to  the  King  in  Council.  Need 
I  trace  the  consequence  ?  Need  I  paint  the  corrupt  and 
debasing  influences  ?  The  beams  of  the  mid-day  sun  are 
scarcely  more  clear.  The  very  contempt  which  such  base- 
ness would  excite — justly  excite — in  our  enemy,  would  in- 
sure our  subjugation.  It  is  impossible  to  allow  any  right, 
much  less  independence,  to  that  which  creeps  and  licks  the 
dust.  Such  is  the  condition  of  our  nature.  We  must  have 
the  spirit  to  resist  wrong,  or  be  slaves.  Such  were  the  alter- 
natives presented  to  our  country,  and  such  would  have 
been  the  result  of  the  opposite  policy,  now  recommended  and 
applauded  by  our  opponents. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  intended  on  this  most  interesting 
view  of  our  cause.  It  has  an  elevation  and  clearness  which 
renders  it  attractive  to  my  mind.  I  love  to  dwell  on  it,  be- 
cause it  imparts  a  steady  and  clear  conviction  of  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  that  course  of  measures,  to  the  adoption  of 
which,  it  is  my  pride  to  have  in  part  contributed,  I  feel 
how  little  interesting  all  the  common  topics  of  opposition 
are,  after  the  view  already  taken.  The  descent  gives  a  shock, 
which  I  know  the  committee  will  partake  with  him  who  is 
addressing  them.  If,  however,  they  will  continue  their  at- 
tention, I  will  offer  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  which 
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has  made  a  principal  figure  in  the  speeches  of  our  opponents. 
I  allude  to  the  character  which  they  give  to  this  war,  as 
offensive,  and  not  defensive.  On  this  point,  I  spoke  fully 
when  the  Army  Bill  was  under  consideration.  What  was 
then  said,  has  been  introduced  and  objected  to  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  then  stated,  that  the  difference  between  an  offensive 
and  defensive  war  consisted  in  the  motive  and  cause.  If,  for 
instance,  a  war  is  forced  on  the  nation  waging  it,  by  the  op- 
pression of  that  against  which  it  is  declared,  it  would  be  de- 
fensive, however  it  might  be  carried  on  ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  originated  in  ambttion,  or  any  other  improper 
motive,  it  would  be  offensive.  This  distinction  is  not  only 
supported  by  reason,  but  by  the  declamation  of  our  oppo- 
nents. They  have,  for  almost  two  years,  been  in  the  habit 
of  denouncing  offensive  war.  They,  then,  acknowledge  that 
such  a  war  is  wicked ;  and  how  can  it  bear  that  character 
but  by  its  cause  ?  It  seems,  now,  that  they  have  changed 
their  grounds.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  wickedness  of 
offensive  war  ;  but,  what  is  most  strange,  all  their  efforts  are 
directed  to  prove,  that  it  may  be  an  innocent  and  virtuous 
thing.  That  nation,  say  they,  is  engaged  in  an  offensive 
war,  who  first  assumes  a  warlike  attitude.  However  just, 
however  necessary  the  cause,  the  war  is  still  offensive.  Be 
it  so.  I  care  not  for  words.  My  answer  is  decisive.  If  my 
conception  be  just,  that  an  offensive  war  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  cause,  I  then  pronounce  ours  not  to  be  of  that  character  ; 
but,  if  their  definition  be  correct,  then  an  offensive  war  may 
be  most  just,  most  virtuous,  and  necessary ;  and  all  their 
declamation  against  it  is  idle  and  unmeaning  rant.  I  tender 
an  option,  and  care  not  which  is  taken.  They  who  defend 
a  bad  cause,  act  imprudently  in  descending  to  particulars. 
Our  opponents,  by  doing  so  in  this  case,  have  furnished  the 
best  reply  to  their  own  arguments. 

On  expatriation  and  retaliation  I  will  say  nothing.    The 
hour  is  late,  and  I  feel  myself  somewhat  exhausted.     I  pass 
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them  by  the  more  cheerfully,  as  the  gentleman  fixnn  Lonin- 
ana  (Mr.  Bobertson)  and  my  colleague  have  replied  folly 
to  the  objection  urged  on  those  subjects.  Before  I  proceed 
further,  it  will  be  necessary  to  restate  the  propositions  with 
which  I  commenced,  so  that  the  entire  chain  of  the  argument 
— ^both  that  which  has  already  been  advanced,  and  what 
remains  to  be  submitted — ^may  be  distinctly  seen. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  reduced  all  the  arguments 
and  objections  of  our  opponents  to  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
under  two  general  heads.  First,  that  the  loan  cannot  be 
had ;  or  must  be  obtained,  if  a<r  all,  at  an  exorbitant  interest. 
Second,  that  if  it  can  be,  still  it  ought  not  to  be  granted, 
because  the  war  is  unjust  and  inexpedient.  I  also  stated, 
that  the  latter  comprehended  the  assertion  of  the  injustice 
and  inexpediency  of  the  war,  and  the  assumed  inference, 
that,  if  true,  the  minority  would  be  justified  in  their  oppo- 
sition both  to  the  bill  and  to  the  war.  On  tjie  alleged  in- 
justice and  inexpediency  of  the  war  I  have  presented  my 
opinions,  and,  I  trust,  satisfied  the  committee  that  its  justice 
is  demonstrably  clear,  and  its  expediency  unquestionable ; 
or  rather,  its  necessity  imperious,  if  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  country  constitutes  political  necessity. 

But  is  it  justifiable  to  withhold  the  loan,  even  admitting 
the  war  to  be,  as  alleged  by  our  opponents,  unjust  and  inex- 
pedient ?  This  is  the  question  now  proposed  to  be  discussed. 
It  contains  the  practical  consequence  of  all  that  has  been 
said  in  opposition.  Few  propositions  involve  principles  so 
deeply  connected  with  the  lasting  prosperity  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions  ;  and,  in  regard  to  which,  consequently,  it 
is  more  necessary  to  tliink  correctly.  Error  here  cannot  be 
indifibrent.  A  false  mode  of  thinking  must  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  republic.  I  must,  then,  again  entreat  the 
attentive  and  deliberate  audience  of  the  committee,  while 
I  offer  my  opinions  and  reasons  on  so  interesting  a  subject. 

In  considering  the  question, — how  far,  in  a  war,  thought 
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to  be  unjust  or  improper  by  any  portion  of  the  people,  they 
would  be  warranted  in  their  opposition,  after  it  is  constitu- 
tionally declared, — ^I  shall  leave  out  of  view  such  as  involve 
extreme  or  flagrant  injustice.  A  war,  impious  or  sacrile^ous, 
cannot  be  governed  by  the  general  rules  which  apply  to  or- 
dinary cases.  At  least,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  consider 
such  extreme  cases,  as  none  can  impute  such  a  character  to 
the  present. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised 
by  this  bill,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year ;  and  that,  if  it  is  withheld,  it  must 
communicate  a  fatal  shock  to  public  credit.  In  that  event, 
not  only  the  invasion  of  Canada  would  be  prevented,  which 
some  gentlemen  state  to  be  their  object,  but  the  whole  oper- 
ations of  the  war — even  viewed  as  defensive  in  the  strictest 
sense — ^would  be  abandoned.  Officers  and  soldiers  will  no 
more  serve  in  our  garrisons  than  in  Canada  without  pay.  It 
is  idle  to  talk  of  only  preventing  the  reduction  of  the  enemy's 
provinces  by  withholding  the  loan.  Nor  can  gentlemen  be 
serious.  They  have  opposed  every  attempt  to  raise  supplies, 
in  whatever  shape  it  has  appeared.  They  appear  to  be  bold 
in  facing  bankruptcy.  But  have  they  reflected  on  the  dis- 
astrous efiects  of  their  eflforts,  should  they  be  successful  ? 
The  old  and  recent  creditors  of  the  Government,  the  army, 
the  navy, — which  they  boast  of  cherishing, — ^in  a  word,  every 
individual  would  feel  the  calamity  ;  for  private,  no  less  than 
public  credit  would  partake  of  the  shock.  I  am  whoUy  at 
a  loss  to  perceive  on  what  principle  of  expediency,  policy, 
or  morality,  such  conduct  can  be  justified.  Surely  it  is  not 
a  self-evident  proposition,  that,  because  the  war  is  simply 
unjust  and  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  there- 
fore, they  have  a  right  to  involve  the  country  in  ruin,  and 
place  it,  bound  as  a  suppliant,  at  the  feet  of  a  haughty 
enemy.  They,  then,  ought  to  state  some  intelligible  and 
satisJGBwtory  principle  on  which  this  conduct  may  be  justified. 
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I  have  sought  with  attention,  but  have  not  found,  the  sem* 
Uance  of  euch  an  one.  Od  the  coutrary,  all  the  analogies 
of  privato  life,  as  well  as  of  reason,  forbid  and  condemn  tho 
conduct  of  our  opponents.  Suppose  a  father  to  do  some  act, 
which,  in  tho  opinion  of  a  son,  is  not  strictly  just  or  proper, 
by  whicli  he  hocomes  involved  in  a  contest  with  a  stranger, 
would  the  son  ho  justified  in  taking  part  agunst  him?  How 
much  less,  then,  can  any  party  he  in  opposition  to  their 
country  in  a  war  with  another  nation  ?  for  it  stands  in  the 
place  of  the  common  parent  of  all ;  and  comprehends,  to  use 
the  languid  of  a  member  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston), 
"alt  fJte  ckaritiea  (^  U/c." 

But  what  must  be  thought  of  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  the  minority,  when  I  state  that  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  for  which  this  bill  is  intended  in 
part  to  provide,  haa  been  incurred  by  their  votes  as  much  as 
by  those  of  the  majority  ?  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  journal 
of  the  first  Hession  of  the  Twelfth  Congress  ;  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  Rejiort  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  supported  not  only  by  the  votes  on  this  ade  of  the 
House,  but  by  a  decided  majority  on  the  other.  The  report 
ended  in  recommending  six  resolutions  to  the  adoption  of 
the  House  : — To  fill  up  the  old  establishment ;  to  raise  ten 
thousand  additional  troops ;  to  increase  the  navy  ;  to  provide 
for  calling  out  the  militia  ;  and  to  authorize  the  arming  of 
private  vessels.  On  the  first  of  these,  there  was  a  minority 
of  eleven  votes  only  :  so  unanimous  was  this  House  at  that 
time  !  On  some  of  the  others,  it  is  true,  it  was  more  con- 
siderable ;  but  all  met  with  the  support  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side.  What  ought  to  he  particularly  noted  is,  that 
when  the  Senate  and  this  House  dist^reed  on  the  second 
resolution, — to  raise  an  additional  nnmber  of  regular  troops, 
the  former  supporting  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  the 
latter,  at  first,  ten  thousand  men,  the  Senate's  proposition, 
increasing  the  number,  was  passed  by  the  votes  of  the  mi- 
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nority.  The  leading  men  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  at 
that  time — among  whom  was  a  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, well  known  in  this  country  (Mr.  Quincy),  and  another 
from  New- York,  of  great  influence  (Mr.  Emmot),  and  many 
whom  I  now  behold — ^voted  for  the  report.  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  turn  down  the  pages  where  the  respective  votes 
are  recorded,  for  the  satisfection  of  any  member  who  may 
desire  to  see  them.  With  what  countenance  can  our  oppo- 
nents, then,  withhold  the  supplies  for  expenses  incurred  by 
their  own  votes  ?  Will  they  say  that  they  knew  not  the 
object  of  the  report  ?  Miserable  the  excuse — and  such  as 
it  is,  not  founded  on  fact.  War  with  Great  Britain  was  un- 
equivocally announced ;  and  even  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
now  so  hateful  to  them,  was  distinctly  avowed.  Was  their 
object  to  embarrass,  and,  finally,  to  put  the  majority  out  of 
power  ?  Will  they  dare  to  make  an  avowal  so  disgraceful 
to  their  party  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the  necessity  of  the  war 
was,  at  that  time,  almost  universally  acknowledged  ;  and,  as 
to  its  justice,  no  one  doubted  it.  Its  injustice  was  an  inven- 
tion of  a  period  long  subsequent.  It  is  thus  that  consistency, 
no  less  than  reason,  ought  to  check  the  minority  in  their 
opposition,  and  to  induce  them  to  unite  with  us  to  carry  on 
the  war  to  a  successful  issue. 

I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  limits  our  opponents  have 
prescribed  to  their  opposition.  If  the  supplies  may  be  with- 
held because  the  war  is  unjust  and  improper  in  their  opinion, 
will  not  the  same  reason  justify  every  species  of  resistance, 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House  ?  If  the  public  faith  solemnly 
plighted — if  the  happiness  of  the  coimtry,  are  no  checks  to 
opposition,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  laws  or  the  constitution 
should  be.  Let  some  intelligible  limitation  be  prescribed. 
I  see  none — to  me  it  appears  lawless.  I  know  it  will  be 
said, — Is  all  opposition  to  be  proscribed  ?  Is  none  justi- 
fiable ?     We  proscribe  nothing..    We  propose  no  law, — ^no 

restraint  on  the  conduct  of  the  minority.     We  appeal  to  the 
VOL.  n. — 7 
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virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  community  .only.  On  the 
people  must  finally  fall  the  ruinous  effects  of  erroneous  and 
dangerous  principles.  If  our  liberty  be  lost,  theirs  will  be 
the  cost.  Our  constitution  supposes  a  degree  of  good  sense 
and  virtue  in  them  adequate  to  self-^vemment.  If  the 
&ct  be  not  so,  our  system  of  government  is  founded  in  error. 
They,  only,  can  arrest  the  effects  of  dangerous  opposition. 
What  they  permanently  condenm  will  meet  with  no  support 
here. 

How  far  the  minority  in  a  state  of  war,  may  justly 
oppose  the  measures  of  Qovemment,  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  dchcacy.  On  the  one  side,  an  honest  man,  if  he 
believe  the  war  to  be  unjust  or  unwise,  will  not  disavow  his 
opinion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  upright  citizen  will  do 
no  act,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  war,  to  put  his  country 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  It  is  this  double  aspect  of  the 
subject  which  indicates  the  course  that  reason  approves. 
Among  ourselves,  at  home,  we  may  contend  ;  but  whatever 
may  be  requisite  to  give  the  reputation  and  arms  of  the 
republic  a  superiority  over  its  enemy,  it  is  the  duty  of  all, 
the  minority  no  less  than  the  majority,  to  support.  Like 
the  system  of  our  State  and  General  governments, — ^within, 
they  are  many, — ^to  the  world  but  one, — so  it  ought  to  be 
with  parties  : — among  ourselves,  we  may  divide, — ^but  in 
relation  to  other  nations,  there  ought  to  be  only  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  some  cases  it  may  possibly  be  doubtful,  even 
to  the  most  conscientious,  how  to  act.  This  is  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity  on  the 
subject  of  war. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  alluding  to  an  observation  made 
by  a  gentleman  from  North  OaroUna  (Mr.  GJaston),  con- 
nected with  this  view  of  the  subject.  Speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  Canada,  he  observed,  that  his  judgment  and 
feelings  were  at  variance  ;  that  when  he  consulted  the 
former,  he  believed  our  efforts  would  be  unsuccessful ;  but 
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when  the  latter,  his  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  country 
led  him  to  hope  for  success.  I  do  not  allude  to  this  observa- 
tion with  a  view  to  point  out  any  contradiction  between  it  and 
his  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  bill ;  though  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them.  My  object  is  to  make 
an  open  acknowledgment  to  him,  for  what  I  think  the 
commencement  of  a  more  correct  mode  of  thinking  in  rela- 
tion to  the  war.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  good  wishes ; 
and  for  that  expressed  in  relation  to  thfe  reduction  of  Canada. 
I  know  it  does  not  contain  an  approbation  of  the  attempted 
conquest ;  but  it  comports  with  the  conduct  of  a  good 
citizen, — since  the  attempt  is  determined  on  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities, — ^to  wish  it  well.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  honest  opposition  ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  so  extended  as  to  influence  the  general  conduct  of  the 
minority.  It  is  thus  we  may  divide  among  ourselves,  and 
the  national  strength  be  left  imimpaired.  For  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  members  of  the  minority,  who  assert  there 
is  no  loss  of  strength  by  their  opposition.  We  are  asked  by 
them,  "  Why  have  you  not  effected  your  olyfect  ?  You  com- 
mand the  purse  a7id  the  sword  of  the  country,  and  can  order 
whatever  is  necessary  to  he  done,  I  answer : — Because  we 
have  not  your  good  wishes.  This  only  can  add  heart  to 
heart.  Government,  it  is  true,  can  command  the  arm  and 
hand,  the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  nation  ;  but  these  are 
powerless — ^nerveless,  without  the  concurring  good  wishes  of 
the  community.  He  who,  in  estimating  the  strength  of  a 
people,  looks  only  to  their  numbers  and  physical  force,  leaves 
out  of  the  reckoning  the  most  material  elements  of  power 
— union  and  zeal.  Without  these,  the  former  is  inert  matter. 
Without  these,  a  free  people  is  degraded  to  the  miserable 
rabble  of  a  despotism  ;  but  with  these,  they  are  irresistible. 

The  8<ime  gentleman  made  an  assertion  Virhich  I  am  boimd 
to  contradict.  He  asserted,  without  attempting  to  prove, 
that  this  House  has   degenerated  into  a  mere  registering 
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body  of  executive  edicts.  A  sense  of  decorum  prevents  me 
&om  speaking  of  the  charge  with  merited  severity.  I  will 
not  meet  the  assertion  with  arguments,  but  assertion.  It  is 
easy  to  assert,  but  slow  and  difficult  to  prove  :  It  were  hope- 
less to  oppose  the  latter  to  the  former ; — the  creeping  pace 
of  the  one  is  no  match  for  the  winged  rapidity  of  the  other. 
I  then  assert,  that  what  the  gentleman  has  said  is  imtrue  in 
&ct. 

[Here  Mr.  G.  entered  into  some  explanation,  and  denied  the  use 
of  tho  word  ^  registering '' ;  and  concluded  by  wishing  to  know,  in 
what  sense  Mr.  C.  used  the  word,  untnie, 

Mr.  C.  said,  simply  as  implying,  that  the  fact  is  not  as  Mr.  G. 
stated ;  and  that  ho  had  too  much  respect  for  him  to  have  used  it  in 
any  other  sense.    He  *hen  proceeded.] 

Some  arguments  and  observations  of  mine  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  character  of  opposition, 
have,  in  this  debate,  called  forth  replies  from  many  of  the 
minority,  and  particularly  from  the  gentleman  just  alluded 
to.  He  asserted  that  a  majority  might  also  be  a  faction,  and 
citing  the  Federalist  in  proof  of  this  position,  stated  the  ad- 
ditional fact,  that,  when  it  is  one,  it  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  a  factious  minority.  If  the  gentleman  had  been  more 
attentive,  he  would  have  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  my 
arguments  to  contradict  the  position  taken  in  the  Federalist. 
What  I  said  was  in  reply  ;  and  was  intended  to  refute  the 
assertion  of  our  opponents  on  that  occasion — ^that  all  the 
misfortunes  and  miseries  of  free  States  originated  in  the 
blunders  and  folly  of  majorities.  The  error  of  this  opinion  I 
then  sufficiently  exposed,  both  by  experience  and  reason.  It 
has  found  no  advocate  on  tliis  occasion.  I  will  not  again 
repeat  the  reasons  ;  but  simply  restate — ^that  opposition,  in 
free  States,  is  strongly  inclined  to  degenerate  into  a  struggle 
for  power  and  ascendency,  in  which  attachment  to  party 
becomes  stronger  than  attachment  to  country.  This  opinion^ 
I  conceive,  is  incontrovertibly  established ;  in  fact,  its  truth 
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is  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  character 
of  man,  or  are  acquainted  with  his  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  no  disposition  to  deny  that  the  majority  may, 
possibly,  become  factious — ^that  is,  cease  to  consult  the  gen- 
eral interest.  I  claimed  no  peculiar  exemption  for  them — ^it 
made  no  part  of  my  argument — ^I  stated  principles,  but  left 
their  application  to  the  good  sense  of  the  conmiunity.  Much 
less  do  I  feel  disposed  to  contest  the  position  that,  if  such  a 
majority  could,  and  should,  by  any  misfortune,  exist  in  this  * 
country,  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  a  factious  minority. 
I  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  that  if  the  present  minority 
could  be  swelled  into  a  majority  by  the  addition  of  one-third 
more  to  their  ranks,  and  that  they  should,  when  in  power, 
retain  all  the  principles  which  I  hear  them  daily  advance  in 
this  House,  they  would  not  only  be  more  dangerous  than  they 
now  are — ^when  their  power  is,  to  divide  and  distract ;  but 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall  our 
country. 

A  very  important  view  of  the  subject  yet  remains  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee ;  but  I  fear  the  hour  is  too 
late,  and  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  enter  as  fully  into  it 
as  it  deserves.  The  topic  alluded  to  is — the  effects  of  this 
war  ;  which  has  been  pronounced  so  ruinous  by  our  opponents. 
On  examination,  strong  reasons  will  be  found  for  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  daily  producing  the  most  solid  and  lasting  advan- 
tages to  the  community. 

It  has  already  liberated  us  from  that  dread  of  British 
power,  which  was  almost  universal  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  If  we  have  done  little  against  our  enemy,  he  has  done 
still  less  against  us.  What  the  state  of  public  feeling  was  on 
this  point,  may  be,  in  some  degree,  inferred  from  the  debates 
in  this  House  before  the  declaration  of  war.  I  cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  at  an  assertion  of  a  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey),  that  all  his  fears  and  predictions  had 
been  realized.     Has  he  already  forgotten  the   speeches  in 
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which  he  and  his  friends  portrayed  the  effects  of  the  war  in 
glowing  and  terrific  colors  ?  Rebellion,  civil  war,  prostrated 
liberty,  and  conflagrated  towns,  all  mingled  in  one  horrid 
group.  (Mr.  Sheffey  here  explained.)  It  seems  that  the 
gentleman  has  availed  himself  of  the  usual  privilege  of  po- 
litical prophets.  If  events  turn  out  any  thing  like  their 
predictions,  they  are  claimed  as  fulfilments  ;  but  if  entirely 
the  opposite,  they  are  explained  away. 

There  is  no  one  who  hears  me,  but  will  acknowledge, 
that  the  dread  of  England  was  great  and  generaL  Her 
power  over  our  hopes  and  our  fears  was  too  great  for  our 
complete  independence,  and  but  illy  comported  with  the 
steady  pursuit  of  our  own  peculiar  interests.  From  this  state 
the  war  has  liberated  us,  I  hope  for  ever. 

We  have  also  acquired,  in  some  degree,  and  are  progres- 
sively acquiring,  what  to  me  appears  indispensable  in  the 
present  state  of  man  and  the  world — military  skill  and  means, 
combined  with  the  tone  of  thinking  and  feeling  necessary  to 
their  use.  Occasional  privations  -are  always  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  defence  of  national  rights,  and  the  habits  neces- 
sary to  meet  them  with  fortitude  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  know  how  much  tliis  country  is  attached  to  peace 
and  quiet  industry.  I  know  how  delightful  repose  and  safety 
are  to  our  nature.  But  universal  experience,  and  the  history 
of  those  nations  with  whom  we  are  necessarily  connected, 
forbid  me  to  indulge  in  the  pleasing  dream,  that  any  degree 
of  pmdence  or  justice  on  our  part  can  render  such  a  state 
perpetual.  The  ambition  of  a  single  nation  can  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  world.  We  must,  then,  submit  to  the  in- 
scrutable law  of  our  nature,  which  forbids  the  hope,  in  this 
world,  of  iminterrupted  peace  and  enjoyment.  We  must, 
also,  as  prudent  men,  rejoice  in  the  acquisition  of  those  na- 
tional qualities  necessarj'^  to  meet  the  vicissitudes  of  war  when 
unavoidable.  Connected  with  this  subject,  I  rejoice  to  be- 
hold the  amazing  growth  of  our  manufocturing  interest.    I 
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regret  that  I  cannot  present  mjr  thoughts  fully  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  It  will  more  than  indemnify  the  country 
for  all  of  its  losses.  I  believe  no  country,  however  valuable 
its  staples,  can  reach  a  state  of  great  and  permanent  wealth, 
without  the  aid  of  manu&ctures.  Beason  and  experience, 
I  conceive,  support  this  position.  Our  internal  strength  and 
means  of  defence  are,  by  them,  greatly  increased.  War, 
when  forced  on  us  hereafter,  will  find  us  with  ample  means  ; 
and  will  not  be  productive  of  that  distressing  vicissitude 
which  follows  it,  where  the  industry  of  the  country  is  foimded 
on  commerce,  and  agriculture  dependent  on  foreign  markets. 
Even  our  commerce,  in  the  end,  will  partake  of  the  benefits. 
Rich  means  of  exchange  with  all  the  world  will  be  ^mished 
to  it ;  and  the  country  will  be  in  a  much  better  condition  to 
extend  to  it  efficient  protection.  I  have  merely  suggested 
the  topics  for  argument  on  this  important  branch  of  our 
political  economy ;  and  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope, 
that,  on  some  future  occasion,  they  will  receive  a  suitable 
discussion. 
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On  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Importation 
Act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
April  6th,  1814. 

[Note. — April  4tb,  1814.  The  unfinished  business  being  postpon- 
ed with  that  view,  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  reported  a  Bill,  "  To  repeal  an  Act  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts,  as  prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (fee,"  which  having  been  twice  lead^ 
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was  referred  to  the  Conimittee  of  the  Whi^  Ur.  Wright  of  Vaiy- 
laud  objected  to  this  Teference,  because,  the  Bill  coupled  two  oI>jea^ 
which  ought  to  be  kept  separate ;  and  moved  a  recommittal  to  the 
same  committee,  with  iostnictioas  to  report  two  separate  bills,  lliia 
motion  was  overruled  by  the  Speaker,  and  the  question,  on  ref^ring 
the  Bill  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  was  carried  by  a  large  majo" 
ilj.  On  Wednesday,  April  6(h,  the  Ilouse  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  this  Bill,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  made  the  foUowing 
speech  in  support  of  it  There  were  numerous  amendments  ctfered 
which  were  negatived,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
passed  the  next  day,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  37.] 

In  order,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
meaeuro  embraced  by  the  bill,  it  will  be  ncccseary  to  go  back 
to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  war  in  which  this  coun- 
try  IB  engaged.  It  ia,  as  has  been  emphatically  and  correctly 
J  stilted,  a  war  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Bights ;  and  each 
must  be  the  character  of  every  war  in  which  we  may  engage. 
We  are  so  far  removed  fram  European  contests,  that  we  shall 
never  enter  into  the  atniggles  for  continental  power  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world.  Not  tliat  we  should  he  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  events  in  Europe — ^because  the  changes 
there  may  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  bSoitb  and  in- 
terests of  this  coimtry  ;  but  the  interest  we  feel  in  them  is 
not  of  such  a  character,  as  to  make  us  a  primary  party  in 
any  of  their  contests.  But  one  circumstance  always  accom- 
panying European  straggles,  will,  more  or  less,  involve  the 
rights  of  this  country.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  British 
commercial  or  maritime  policy,  which,  in  its  effects,  tends  to 
destroy  the  free  trade  of  this  couutrj-,  and  also  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  our  seamen.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  that  we  should  duly  reflect  on  the 
character  of  the  present  contest,  to  decide  what  part  tfaie 
country  ought  to  act,  and  what  principles  should  now  govem 
our  conduct. 

The  pohcy  of  Britain,  which  is  to  contract  and  limit  neu- 
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tral  riglitay  and  which  if  not  resisted  must  annihilate  them, 
irill  always  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  United  States.  But 
^hat  policy  will  not  stop  here ;  it  will  affect  the  interests  of 
jvery  country  in  Europe,  and  place  them,  more  or  less,  on 
Jbe  side  of  this  country  in  resistance  to  it.  It  then  becomes 
I  matter  of  poUcy  to  unite  those  countries,  interested  in  the 
»iise  of  free  trade,  in  the  struggle  which  we  are  obliged  to 
nake  against  the  usurpations  of  the  enemy.  In  this  point 
if  view,  the  most  liberal  and  generous  policy  ought  to  be 
pursued  by  us  as  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  Northern  powers  of  Sweden  and  Rus- 
da.  But  it  may  be  said,  our  past  measures  contradict  this 
eading  principle  of  policy.  I  think  not.  The  restrictive 
system  sprang  from  an  unusual  state  of  things  :  it  was  a  pa- 
ific  policy  arising  from  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  world. 
It  the  time  we  embarked  in  it ;  and,  of  course,  was  a  tempo- 
-ary,  rather  than,  a  permanent  policy.  On  looking  back  to 
ts  origin,  gentlemen  will  find  it  to  be  such  as  I  have  stated. 
[t  originated  at  a  moment  when  every  power  on  the  conti- 
lent  of  Europe  was  arrayed  against  Great  Britain,  and  not  one 
)f  them  was  then  interested  in  the  support  or  defence  of  neu- 
tral rights.  There  was  scarcely  a  port  in  Europe,  which,  at  the 
M)mmencement  of  our  restrictive  system,  was  not  occluded  to 
British  commerce.  In  this  state  of  things  the  United  States,  in 
)rder  to  avoid  war  (not  having  taken  the  resolution,  at  that 
;ime,  to  declare  war),  resorted  to  the  restrictive  system — ^resort- 
jd  to  it  because  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  European  world 
^resented  a  prospect,  that  the  strong  pressure  of  this  system  on 
Jreat  Britain  might  save  the  coimtry  from  the  contest  into 
vhich  we  have  since  been  reluctantly  drawn.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  Embargo  measure,  originating  from  the  posture 
)f  the  world  at  that  day,  when  it  was  resorted  to  without  the 
prospect  of  its  producing  an  impression  on  neutral  powers — ^for 
there  were  then  no  neutrals.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  this 
view  of  the  restrictive  system,  it  ought  to  have  terminated 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  To  be  candid,  that  was 
my  opinion  ;  and  when  a  motion  was  made  by  a  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bichardson)  to  that  effect^  I  adyo- 
cated  it  on  the  ground^  that  the  restrictive  policy  was  opposed 
to  the  war.  That  motion  was  not  successM ;  but  it  was  ze- 
jcctcd  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  only, — so  many  members  of 
the  republican  party  agreeing  with  me  in  that  opinion,  as 
almost  to  have  carried  the  question  at  that  time.  But  why 
was  the  system  not  then  terminated  ?  The  reasons  will  be 
obvious  to  all  who  revert  to  the  circumstances  of  the  period. 
The  state  of  the  world  which  originally  induced  us  to  adopt 
the  system — ^which  gave  great  energy  to  it,  remained  un- 
changed. All  Europe  was  still  occluded  to  British  commerce ; 
the  war  between  Bussia  and  France  bad  not  then  broken  out — 
Bussia  had  not  then  opened  her  ports  to  British  commerce. 

This,  then,  is  the  governing  motive  which  prevented  the 
repeal  of  that  system.  Had  the  state  of  the  world  been 
then  what  it  now  is  ;  had  all  the  European  world,  France 
excepted,  been  open  to  British  commerce  ;  had  there  existed 
neutral  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  of  power  and 
influence ; — ^had  this  state  of  things  then  existed,  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from  ike  small  majority 
against  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  that  the  restrictive  system  would 
have  been  terminated  by  the  war.  As  to  my  own  views  of 
the  system,  I  thought  it  ought  to  have  terminated  in  war 
earlier  than  it  did.  In  this  respect  I  disagreed  with  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  whom  I  then  voted. 
They  \\'i8hed  for  neither  war  nor  restriction. 

But  let  us  now  attend  to  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
What  is  the  condition  of  England  ?  As  between  us  and 
Great  Britain,  there  are  many  nations  of  great  power 
now  in  a  neutral  condition  :  Bussia,  Sweden,  all  Germany, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Spain  (for  even  she  may  be  considered 
neutral),  and  i)erliaps  Holland.    Under  the  entire  change  of 
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the  circumstances  of  Europe,  ought  not  the  restrictive  system* 
to  terminate  ?  Indubitably — ^indubitably ; — ^because  all  the 
reasons  which  justified  and  recommended  its  continuance  have 
now  ceased.  It  was  originally  resorted  to  as  a  pacific  measure. 
War  having  been  declared,  as  a  war  measure  it  was  continued 
— as  a  measure  of  force,  because  all  Europe  was  shut  against 
our  enemy.  All  Europe  .being  now  open  to  her,  that  reason 
has  ceasd&.  Suppose  we  persist  in  the  measure.  Does  any 
one  believe  that  England  will  feel  ifs  efiTects  as  shej^d  when 
the  continent  was  shut  ?  Certainly  not.  Bvt  in  addition  | 
to  this  consideration,  the  fact  is,  that  we  are  now  contending! 
for  free  trade,  and  ought  to  propitiate,  as  much  as  possible,^ 
every  nation  which  has  the  same  interest  as  ourselves  in  its 
maintenance :  in  one  word,  it  is  our  interest  to  attach  the 
friendship  of  Bussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  of  all ; 
nations  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  free  trade,  to  our  cause.  / 
I  have  a  strong  impression,  that  if  we  open  our  ports  to 
them,  and  the  maritime  usiupations  of  Britain  continue, 
they  will,  in  time,  make  common  cause  with  the  United 
States  ;  that,  in  time,  their  weight  will  be  thrown  into  the 
scale  with  us  to  counteract  her  policy.  It  will  not  be  deco- 
rous or  wise  for  the  United  States,  standing  up  for  the  freedom 
of  trade,  to  pursue  a  course  of  policy  calculated  to  irri- 
tate those  nations  with  whom  they  may  have  common  cause. 
What  said  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  in  relation  to  our  war  with 
Britain,  when  apprised  of  it  ?  He  expressed  his  solicitude 
for  the  trade  with  America,  and  regretted  that  our  difference 
with  Great  Britain  would  interrupt  it.  This  sentiment  he 
expressed  at  the  moment  when  France  and  her  allies  were 
marching  against  him,  and  he  did  ndt  know  how  soon  they 
would  plant  their  standard  in  his  capital.  That  sentiment 
must  have  still  greater  influence  with  him  now,  when  his 
enemy  is  repelled.  The  same  feeling  which  governed  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  in  this  respect,  must,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  govern  every  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
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^  whose  interests  are  the  same.  In  the  proposition  which  has 
been  made  to  France  on  the  part  of  the  allies^  a  solicitude 
has  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  which,  if  this  country  shows 
a  disposition  to  extend  the  benefits  of  its  commerce  to  the 
European  continent,  must  have  weight  in  the  British  cabi- 
net. We  ought  never  to  forget  the  reasons  which  forced  us 
into  war.  Anxious  to  maintain  pur  neutral  position,  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  neutral  trade,  we  for  years  Aosed  our 
eyes  to  the  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  sufferance 
on  our  part  provoked  only  further  injury,  which  forced  us  to 
arms  in  defence  of  neutral  rights  and  firee  trade.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  I  hope  this  conmiittee  will  duly  ap- 
preciate the  necessity  of  conciliating  those  nations,  whose 
interests  are  now  the  same  as  ours  ;  with  whom  we  have  now 
some  trade,  which,  in  future,  may  be  expected  to  be  greatly 
extended*. 

But  it  may  be  said,  England  will  not  permit  this  trade. 
To  what  a  situation  will  she  then  be  reduced  1  to  an  alter- 
native the  most  awkward  and  perplexing :  she  must  either 
keep  up  her  present  mere  cruising  or  paper  blockade  of  our 
sea-coast  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  those  neutrals,  or  modify 
her  system  in  favor  of  all  neutrals.  Will  not  a  persistence 
in  her  present  unlawful  system  of  blockade  and  capture  at 
sea  of  neutral  vessels  destined  for  the  United  States,  irritate 
and  vex  those  nations,  and  detach  them  from  her  cause  ? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  modifies  her  system  of  blockade  in 
their  favor,  we  may  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  not  beneficial  to  England,  but  very  much  so 
to  the  United  States.  The  very  option  which  will  thus  be 
presented,  will  embarrass  the  British  cabinet,  and  have  a 
stronger  tendency  to  produce  peace,  than  ten  years'  continu- 
ance of  the  present  system,  when  the  prospect  of  its  produ- 
cing any  pressure  has  become  so  very  faint.  I  ask  gentlemen 
on  the  same  side  of  the  House  with  myself,  whether,  if  the 
restrictive  system  were  now  off,  there  would  be  ten  votes 
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in  the  House  in  fevor  of  putting  it  on  ?  I  contend  there 
would  not.  If  it  were  to  expire  on  the  10th  of  the  present 
month,  would  there  be  ten  votes  in  favor  of  its  renewal  ?  I 
believe  not.  If  the  House  would  in  neither  case  embrace  it 
under  present  circumstances,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to 
presume  that,  in  its  judgment,  the  restrictive  system  is  not 
now  operative  and  wise.  What,  then,  is  the  objection  to  its 
repeal  ?  A  regard  to  consistency.  I  know  ^regard  ought 
always  to  be  had  to  this  trait,  so  valuable  in  governments 
and  individuals  ;  but  it  is  not  the  duty  of  men  to  regulate 
their  conduct  without  any  regard  to  events.  True  wisdom 
consists  in  properly  adapting  our  conduct  to  circumstances. 
Two  things  may  change  our  conduct  on  any  particular  point :  a 
change  of  our  own  opinion,  or  of  exterior  circumstances,  which 
entirely  change  the  reason  of  our  former  conduct.  Men  can- 
not always  go  straight  forward,  but  must  regard  the  obstacles 
which  impede  their  course.  Inconsistency  consists  in  a  j| 
change  of  conduct,  when  there  is  no  change  of  circumstances  f 
which  justify  it.  Those  who  adapt  their  conduct  to  a  change 
of  circumstances,  act,  not  inconsistently,  but  otherwise.  They 
would  be  inconsistent,  if  they  persisted  in  a  course  of  mea- 
sures after  the  reasons  which  called  for  them  had  so  changed, 
as  to  require  a  course  directly  the  reverse.  I  respect  the 
firmness  of  many  friends  around  me,  because  it  indicates 
their  determination  to  persevere  in  any  system,  and  adhere 
to  any  measure,  wliich  they  believe  the  interest  of  their 
country  requires.  But,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  I  do  not  consider  such  a  persistence  in  the  restrictive 
system  as  the  dictate  either  of  wisdom  or  of  sound  policy. 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  I  might  make 
on  this  subject,  which  I  shall,  at  present,  forbear  to  urge. 

As  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  in  regard  to  which/ 
some  fears  have  been  expressed,  the  resolution  voted  by  the^ 
House  yesterday  is  a  strong  pledge,  that  it  will  not  sufier  thei 
manufacturers  to  be  unprotected,  in  case  of  a  repeal  of  the 
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^restrictive  system.     I  hope  that  at  all  times,  and  under  f 
/  every  policy,  they  will  be  protected  with  due  care.     All  fiff- 

ther  remarks  I  reserve,  until  I  shall  hear  the  objections  to 

the  bill. 
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On  the  Resolution  reported  by  the  Comnuttee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  to  increase  the  Direct  Tajc,  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Oct.  25th, 
1814. 

[Note. — After  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  British  army 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Ross,  the  President,  by  Proclamation, 
called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  Sept, 
1814.  The  finances  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  currency  of 
the  country,  were  in  a  deplorable  state;  and  the  attention  of  OongresB 
was  immediately  directed  to  these  subjects.  The  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Moans  recommended,  among  other  measures,  an  addition  of  50 
per  cent  on  the  Direct  Taxes ;  which  was  subsequently,  in  conformity 
with  the  \iews  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  increased  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  lie  also  recommended  the  issue  of  treasuiy  notes, 
and  the  estiblishment  of  a  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  fi^ 
millions,  as  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  public  credit 

The  first  resolution  of  the  committee,  recommending  the  addition 
of  100  per  cent  on  the  Direct  Taxes,  was  discussed  on  the  24th  and 
25th  of  October,  by  Messrs.  Rhea,  P'isk,  and  Calhoun  in  favor,  and 
by  Messrs.  Webster  and  Shipherd  in  opposition ;  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  89  to  38.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
CaDioun's  remarks.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  consider  whether 
the  war  was  originally  just  and  necessary,  or  whether  the  ad- 
ministration had  abandoned  the  original  objects  of  the  con- 
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test ;  much  less,  whether  the  opposition,  according  to  the  very 
modest  declaration  of  the  member  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Webster),  possessed  all  the  talent  and  confidence  of  the 
country.  His  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  If  ever  a  body  of  men,  said  he, 
held  the  destinies  of  a  country  in  their  hands,  it  was  that 
which  he  was  now  addressing.  You  have,  for  an  enemy,  a 
Power  the  most  implacable  and  formidable  ;  who,  now  freed 
from  any  other  contest,  will,  the  very  next  campaign,  direct 
the  whole  of  his  force  against  you.  Besides  his  deep-rooted 
enmity  towards  this  coimtry,  which  will  urge  him  to  exer- 
tion, he  is  aware  of  the  necessity,  on  his  part,  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  speedy  termination.  He  dreads  its  continuance ; 
for  he  well  knows  that,  should  it  be  maintained  by  us  with 
vigor  for  only  a  few  years,  there  will  be  other  parties  to  the 
struggle,  which  may  again  involve  him  in  a  war  with  all 
Europe.  He,  then,  will  put  forth,  from  spite  and  policy,  the 
whole  of  his  strength  the  next  summer  to  crush  us,  if  pos- 
sible, by  one  mighty  effort.  To  meet  this  state  of  things, 
the  whole  of  our  resources  will  have  to  be  called  into  action  ; 
and,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  with  such  promptitude 
as  to  be  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  the  season  will  admit.  What, 
then,  are  the  duties  which  devolve  on  this  House,  and  which 
must  be  performed,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  state  of 
preparation  to  meet  and  maintain  the  stniggle  ?  This  is 
the  question  which  he  proposed  to  consider, — not  indeed  in 
detail,  but  generally  ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  aware  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  dispatch. 

First^  then,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  these 
tax  resolutions,  or  some  others  of  equal  vigor,  into  laws.  Our 
finances,  it  is  acknowledged,  are  much  deranged  ;  and  it  is 
also  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  they  can  only  be  restored  by 
a  \igorou8  system  of  taxation.  Has  any  member  estimated 
how  much  time  this  will  consume  ?     It  is  now  the  25th  of 
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October,  and  we  have  not  passed  even  the  resolutions.  At 
the  same  rate  of  proceeding,  to  settle  all  the  complex  details 
of  the  bills,  and  pass  them  into  laws,  will  require  months. 
In  the  next  place,  it  will  be  necessary  (he  presumed  no  mem- 
ber could  doubt  it)  to  take  the  state  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium into  consideration,  and  to  devise  some  measure  to  ren- 
der it  more  safe  and  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  finance. 
The  single  fact,  that  we  have  no  proper  medium  conmiensu- 
rate  in  its  circulation  ^vith  the  Union  ; — that  it  is  all  local — 
is  calculated  to  i)roduce  much  embarrassment  in  the  oj^era- 
tions  of  the  treasury.  But,  Sir,  after  we  have  passed  the  taxes 
and  established  an  adequate  circulating  medium,  which  must 
of  necessity,  with  the  closest  attention,  consiune  much  time, 
much  still  will  remain  to  be  done.  The  army,  to  which  the 
President  had  so  strongly  called  our  attention,  has  not  yet 
clauned  a  moment  of  our  time.  He  would  not  pretend  to 
anticipate  the  jJan  which  the  Military  Committee  would 
doubtless  submit  to  the  House  ;  but  he  would  state  what  ap- 
peared to  him  indispensable  to  give  to  our  arms  the  greatest 
effect  with  the  least  expenditure.  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  the  advocate  of  parsimony,  but  of  economy, 
combined  with  effective  action. 

The  enemy,  at  i)resent,  presses  the  war  both  on  our  sea- 
l>oard  and  interior  frontier.  The  nature  of  the  contest  on 
either  will,  if  proj>erly  considered,  indicate  the  mode  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  met.  On  the  seaboard  it  must  be  strictly  de- 
fensive. The  enemy  can  make  no  permanent  conquest  of 
any  importance  there  ;  but  he  hopes,  by  alarming  and  har- 
assing the  country,  and  putting  us  to  an  enormous  expense 
in  defending  it,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  bring 
us  to  his  own  terms.  The  only  remedy  in  our  hands,  with- 
out a  marching  force,  is  to  fortify  as  strongly  as  possible  the 
cities  and  exposed  jwints,  and  to  garrison  them  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  exjierienced  regular  troops.  In  case  of  an 
attack  they  must  be  aided  by  the  militia  of  the  cities  and 
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adjacent  country,  called  out  on  the  occasion  en  masse;  which 
can  be  done  without  much  vexation  or  expense.  By  having 
respectable  garrisons  of  regular  troops,  thus  aided  on  emer- 
gencies, and  supported  by  strong  works,  we  will  afford  more 
security,  and  save  millions  of  expense.  The  present  militia 
force,  he  supposed,  in  actual  service,  could  not  be  much  short 
of  100,000.  Less  than  half  that  number  of  regulars  could  be 
made  abundantly  adequate  to  the  defence  of  our  seaboard. 

On  the  Canada  frontier  the  war  must  assume  an  oppo- 
site character.  If  we  wish  to  act  with  effect,  it  must  there 
be  wholly  offensive.  He  had  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
miserably  stale  and  absurd  objections  against  offensive  opera- 
tions in  Canada  had  ceased,  till  he  heard,  yesterday,  the 
member  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Webster).  It  was  so  ob- 
viously the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  of  operating  on 
our  enemy,  that  thinking  men,  he  believed,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  all  parties,  had  agreed  in  its  expediency.  For,  sup- 
pose we  should  have,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  a 
sufficient  force  on  the  Canada  frontier  for  its  reduction, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  Our  enemy  must  either  call  off 
the  whole  of  his  force  to  defend  himself  in  that  quarter,  or 
he  must  permit  it  to  fall  into  our  possession.  Either  event 
would  be  desirable.  If  he  should  adopt  the  former,  as  in  all 
probability  he  would  be  compelled  to  do,  our  seaboard  would 
be  freed  from  danger  and  alarm,  and  we  would  have  the  ftir- 
ther  advantage  of  meeting  him  on  equal  terms.  He  could 
no  longer  avail  himself  of  his  maritime  superiority.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  not  strengthen  himself  in  Canada,  but  con- 
tinue the  war  on  the  coast,  it  would  be  still  more  to  our 
advantage.  The  reduction  of  his  possessions,  besides  shed- 
ding a  glory  on  our  arms  and  producing,  both  here  and  in 
England,  the  happiest  effects  in  our  favor — ^would  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  struggle  with  half  the  expense  in  men  and 
money.  After  so  desirable  an  event,  oiu'  efforts  might  be 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  defence  of  the  seaboard, 
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early  and  complete  preparation,  would  be  promptly  dis- 
patchedT  The  enemy  is  already  arrived,  and,  as  soon  as 
permitted  by  the  season,  will  strike  with  deadly  intent. 
Let  us  be  ready  to  receive  and  return  the  blow  with  re- 
doubled force.  We  are  placed  in  circmnstances  the  most 
urgent  and  imperious.  Our  supposed  weakness  has  tempted 
him  to  make  his  extraordinary  demands.  Who,  that  bears 
in  his  bosom  the  heart  of  an  American,  can  think  of  them 
without  the  most  just  indignation  ?  Surrender  the  lakes  to 
his  control ;  renounce  the  fisheries — ^that  nursery  for  sea- 
men ;  cede  a  part  of  Maine,  and  all  beyond  the  Greenville 
line ;  and  recognize  the  Indians  as  their  allies,  and  under 
their  protection  !  Such  is  his  language.  He  relies  not  so 
much  in  his  own  strength,  as  our  divisions  and  consequent 
weakness.  Let  it  be  our  most  serious  business,  by  vigor  and 
promptitude,  to  bafile  and  destroy  his  vain  hopes.  If  we 
faQ,  it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  means,  but  because  we 
have  not  used  them.  We  have  generals  and  troops  that  have 
proved  themselves  an  overmatch  for  the  choicest  of  the  ene- 
my's battalions,  commanded  by  his  most  boasted  officers. 
To  this  evidence  of  skill  and  courage,  superadd  preparations 
on  our  part  equal  to  our  resources.  By  this  means,  you  will 
make  him  sensible  of  his  presumption,  and  compel  him  to 
listen  to  terms  of  peace,  honorable  to  both  nations.  He  has 
it  in  his  power,  at  all  times,  to  make  such  a  peace.  Every 
member  who  hears  me  knows  this  to  be  the  fact,  not- 
withstanding the  unjust  and  unfounded  insinuations  of 
the  member  iBrom  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Webster)  to  the 
contrarv. 

He  observed,  again,  that  England  dreaded  a  continuance 
of  the  contest.  The  aflfairs  of  Europe  are  far  from  being 
settled.  Her  relation,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  up  powerful  enemies  on  the  continent. 
Should  she  be  foiled  and  disgraced  here,  which  she  must  be, 
if  we  but  do  our  duty,  the  opportunity,  so  favorable,  to  hum- 
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ble  her^  will  be  seized.  Of  these  facts  she  is  sensible^  and 
our  very  preparation  for  a  vigorous  war  will  make  h^r  dread 
the  contest.  But  suppose^  instead  of  vigorous  and  prompt 
preparation^  we  consume  our  time  in  debate  here,  and  permit 
our  affairs  to  go  on  in  the  consequent  slow  and  feeble  way — 
where  is  the  man  so  blind  as  to  beUeve  that  England  will 
limit  her  views  by  her  present  demands,  extravagant  as  they 
are  ?  We  are  already  told,  that  she  will  proportion  her 
future  demands  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries. 
She  neither  expected  nor  desired  peace  on  the  terms  which , 
were  offered.  Her  bosom  is  repossessed  with  the  ambition 
and  projects  that  inspired  her  in  the  year  seventy-six.  It  is 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution  revived ;  we  are  again  struggling 
for  our  Uberty  and  independence.  The  enemy  stands  ready, 
and  eagerly  watches  to  seize  any  opportunity  which  our  fee- 
bleness or  division  may  present,  to  realize  his  gigantic 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  this  struggle  for  existence,  he  must, 
he  said,  entreat  the  members  of  the  opposition — ^though  they 
can  reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  stand  with  folded 
arms,  and  coldly  look  on — ^not  to  impede,  by  idle  and  fiivo- 
lous  debate,  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  ready,  by  every  sac- 
rifice, to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  country.  The 
subject  is  weighty ;  he  felt  himself  pressed  on  all  sides  by 
the  most  interesting  topics ;  but  he  would  abstain  from  fur- 
ther remarks,  lest  he  who  deprecated  the  consumption  of  the 
time  of  the  House  in  long  debate,  should  set  an  example  of 
it  in  himself.  The  time  is  precious,  and  he  felt  that  he 
owed  an  apology  for  having  consumed  so  much  of  it  as  he 
had  done. 
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On  the  IkClitary  Peace  I^blishment,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Sepresentatives,  Febroary  27ih, 
1815. 

[NoTB. — Febraaiy  22d,  1815.  Mr.  Troup,  from  the  Ckmimittee 
<»i  Hilitoiy  Affiiira,  reported  a  Bill  to  fix  the  Military  Peace  Establiah- 
ment  The  Bill  provided  that  it  ahould  not  exceed  Ten  Thousand 
men;  which  was  read  and  referred  to  a  Ckmimittee  of  the  Whole. 
When  called  up  in  committee,  BIr.  Desha  moved  to  substitute  Six 
Tliousand  for  Ten  Thousand,  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate, 
and  the  amendment  was  carried  69  to  50 ;  and  the  Bill,  after  some 
further  amendments,  was  reported  to  the  House,  when  on  the  question 
of  concurrence  in  the  amendments,  a  debate  arose,  in  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn took  part,  against  the  amendment  Hie  following  n  only  a 
fliketch  of  his  remarks.] 

Mb.  Calhoun  said,  That  on  the  question  of  fizmg  the 
Military  Peace  EstablishmeDt,  it  appeared  to  him  the  House 
was  acting  rather  in  the  dark,  having  before  them  neither 
the  estimates,  nor  the  facts  on  which  they  could  be  founded. 
In  determining  the  amount  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
he  said,  the  House  ought  to  take  into  view  three  objects,  and 
to  graduate  the  force  to  be  retained  accordingly,  viz. :  a  pro- 
per maintenance  and  garrison  of  our  military  posts  and  for- 
tresses ;  an  establishment  large  enough  to  keep  alive  military 
science  and  serve  as  a  seminary  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
adaptation  of  our  military  force  to  the  policy  of  the  enemy 
in  regard  to  this  country.  As  regarded  these  objects,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  House  was  not  in  possession  of 
information  to  enable  it  to  act  understandingly.  What 
force  would  be  necessary  to  guard  our  seaports,  to  protect 
our  northwestern  and  western  frontier  from  Indian  hosti- 
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lity  ?  Of  this  there  was  no  estimate,  but  eveiy  thing  was  left 
to  conjecture.  As  to  the  second  jKwt,  practical  militaiy 
men  ought  to  be  consulted,  ^ether  it  would  be  proper  to 
keep  up  a  military  force  to  mamtain  military  science. 

The  next  question,  said  Mr.  C,  was  more  important 
Have  we  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  force  and  policy  of  the 
enemy,  to  enable  us  to  decide  on  the  reduction  of  our  milita- 
ry establishment  ?  He  contended  we  had  not  What  would  be 
the  feelings  of  England  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  late 
events,  he  did  not  know.  Whether  the  soreness  of  her  recent 
defeat  would  produce  a  disposition  to  remain  at  peace  or  to  re- 
taliate, no  gentleman  could  say.  If  there  were  any  doubt  on 
this  subject,  we  ought  to  act  with  caution  in  reducing  our 
military  establishment.  What  course  the  enemy  will  pursue 
we  cannot  determine :  whether  he  will  keep  up  a  small  peace 
establishment  or  a  large  military  force,  we  do  not  know.  It 
ought  to  be  recollected,  that  he  has  abundance  of  military 
means,  and  that  living  is  as  cheap  in  Canada  as  in  England. 
If  the  enemy  should  keep  up,  on  our  borders,  a  force  of 
30,000  or  40,000  men,  instead  of  reducing  it  to  four  or  five 
thousand,  would  it  be  wise  in  us  wholly  to  disarm  ?  It 
would  not.  If  a  large  force  should  be  retained  in  service  in 
our  vicinity,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  for  us  to  reduce 
ours  as  low  as  was  proposed.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Jackson)  liad  on  a  former  day  remarked,  that  our  situa- 
tion was  peculiarly  felicitous,  in  having  no  enemy  inmie- 
diately  in  our  neighborhood.  But  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Europe  possessed 
provinces  adjoining  our  territory,  into  which  she  could 
readily  pour  an  armed  force.  He  hoped  that  she  never 
would,  but  she  might  do  so.  Suppose  with  forty  thousand 
men,  she  should  choose,  mthout  notice,  to  make  a  hostile 
movement  against  our  territory  ?  Every  strong  position  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  would  fall  at  once  into  her  hands,  and 
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the  very  expense  we  wish  to  avoid,  must  be  quadrupled  to 
enable  us  to  regain  them. 

Having  neither  estimates  nor  facts,  as  he  had  before 
remarked,  the  House  ought  t%  act  cautiously.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  soldiers,  than  to  get  them ; — to  retain  officers  of  skill  and 
renown  in  your  service,  than  to  make  them.  Let  us  wait 
a  while  before  wo  reduce  our  army  to  a  9iere  peace  estab- 
lishment. 

[Several  gentlemen  then  addressed  the  House  on  this  question,  pro 
and  con.,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  said : — ^] 

He  was  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  inexpediency  of 
breaking  up,  at  once,  our  whole  militaiy  establishment. 
Had  they  before  them,  he  asked,  or  could  they  have,  at  this 
session,  the  necessaiy  estimates  whereby  to  fix  the  peace  esta- 
blishment. If  they  had,  there  would  probably  be  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  they  had  not.  Gentle- 
men had  said  that  to  retain  so  great  a  force,  would  imply 
a  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to 
the  peace.  His  reply  to  that  argument  was,  that  if  the 
largest  number,  now  proposed,  be  agreed  to,  we  shall  reduce 
our  army  to  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  our  war  establish- 
ment ;  that  is  to  say,  from  sixty  to  ten  thousand  men,  and 
ultimately  perhaps  from  ten  thousand  to  six.  He  rose  now, 
however,  principally  to  reply  to  the  argument  that  our  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  amounted  to  an  abandonment  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  right  of  impressment,  &c. — ^to  an  abandon- 
ment of  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights. 

In  the  first  place,  he  denied  the  position  that  this 
country  had  ever  set  up  a  claim  to  the  universality  of  the 
flag.  We  had  always  been  ready  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment, by  which  our  own  seamen  might  be  protected. 
Although  the  Government,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  done  so, 
it  never  made  it  a  point  that  the  flag  should  protect  every 
thing  under  it.     It  had  been  said,  however,  that  unless  the 
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flag  protected  all  Bailing  under  it^  it  would  be  d^colt  to  rem* 
edy  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  search  for  peraons.  We  offered 
the  rule,  that  the  flag  should  protect  the  seamen,  as  one  sub- 
ject to  modification.  This  Government  had  always  been 
willing  to  make  such  reciprocal  regulations  as  should,  in  this 
respect,  secure  to  each  nation  its  rights.  The  celebrated 
Seamen's  Bill,  a%  it  was  called,  was  the  result  of  a  dispo- 
sition of  this  sort.  We  have  denied  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  take  any  other  than  her  own  seamen,  and  have  we 
made  any  stipulation,  express  or  implied,  by  which  we  have 
yielded  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  exemption  from  impress- 
ment by  her  authority  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  maintained 
that  that  right  was  substantially  and  for  ever  fixed.  We 
have  exhibited,  said  Mr.  C,  during  this  war,  a  power  and  an 
energy  of  character,  which  will  prevent  any  nation  from  at- 
tempting, hereafter,  to  take  our,  or  any  other  seamen  from 
our  decks.  Mr.  C.  added,  he  had  no  doubt,  but  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  willing,  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
future  collision  on  this  subject,  to  enter  into  reciprocal 
arrangements,  which  shall  preclude,  hereafter,  any  necessity 
or  pretence  for  searching  our  merchant  vessels  for  her  sea- 
men. There  is  no  abandonment  on  our  part,  by  the  treaty, 
of  any  right.  He  had  seen  some  assertions  to  the  contrary 
in  newspapers  ;  but  he  had  never  expected  to  hear  it  gravely 
said  on  this  floor,  that  it  would  be  something  like  a  violation 
of  the  treaty,  if  we  should  hereafter  resist  the  practice  of 
impressing  our  seamen.  The  war,  said  Mr.  C,  had  effected 
all  its  great  objects.  The  British  claim  of  impressment, 
which  we  resisted,  ended  with  the  European  war.  It  was 
a  claim  resulting  from  a  state  of  war ;  that  state  ceasing, 
the  operation  of  the  claim  ceased  with  it,  and  there  was  no 
necessity  for  a  treaty  stipulation  against  a  claim  which  was 
extinct.  If  war  should  again  break  out  in  Europe,  and 
that  claim  be  revived  (which,  he  believed,  would  not  be  the 
case),  we  shall  be  in  a  better  condition  than  ever  to  assert 
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the  rights  of  our  citizens ;  though  he  believed  we  had  made 
guch  an  impression  on  the  British  nation,  that  it  would 
never  feel  the  same  disposition  hereafter,  which  it  had  here- 
tofore evinced,  to  encroach  on  our  rights.  They  were  now 
better  secured  than  by  paper  or  parchment  stipulations. 
They  are  secured,  said  Mr.  C,  by  the  vigor  and  energy  of 
the  American  people,  who  will  again  be  ready  to  draw  the 
sword,  if  Britain  again  ventures  to  encroach  on  them. 

[After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Hanson,  Mr.  Calhoun  continued : — "] 

Nothing  was  more  easy,  than,  by  taking  detached  parts 
of  papers  and  omitting  to  take  circumstances  into  view,  en- 
tirely to  misrepresent  any  question.  If  the  gentleman  last 
up,  who  had  quoted  a  part  of  the  instructionaAo  our  minis- 
ters, had  read  a  little  more  of  that  report,  he  would  have  seen 
the  gross  error  of  the  construction  he  has  put  upon  it — ^he 
would  have  found,  that  our  ministers  were  fully  authorized 
to  have  made  a  treaty — containing  a  stipulation  respecting 
impressment — ^to  terminate  at  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
peace  ;  the  object  being,  to  guard  against  the  possible  con- 
tinuance of  the  practice  of  impressment  during  the  war  in 
Europe.  He  would  have  seen  further,  that,  when  peace  was 
concluded,  the  necessity  for  such  a  stipulation  ceased.  Wliat, 
said  Mr.  C,  was  the  injury  we  complained  of,  and  what  was 
the  claim  of  the  enemy?  The  claim  was,  that  he  had  a  right, 
in  time  of  war,  to  enter  on  board  American  (neutral)  vessels, 
and  to  judge  who  were  American  and  who  were  British 
seamen,  and  to  take  therefrom  whomsoever  he  thought  proper. 
What  was  the  ground  of  complaint  on  our  part  ?  That  the 
enemy,  in  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  frequently 
took  American  seamen,  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  American  citi- 
zens. At  the  time  these  instructions  were  sent  to  our 
ministers,  there  was  a  war  raging  in  Europe,  which  no  gen- 
tleman there  pretended  to  think  would  come  to  a  speedy  ter- 
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mination.  It  appeared  to  be  a  contest^  which  would  endure 
for  a  series  of  years^  having  ab'eady,  with  little  intermiHsioni 
lasted  twenty.  Those  statements  and  those  instructions,  a 
part  of  which  had  been  quoted,  were  then  given  respecting 
the  question  of  impressment,  as  springing  out  of  a  state  of 
war ;  and  it  was  at  that  time,  that  the  report  was  made  to 
this  House,  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  unceasing  resistance 
to  so  grievous  an  injury.  This  state  of  war,  Mr.  C.  continued, 
having  ceased,  and,  with  it,  the  evil  of  impressment,  there 
was  no  necessity  to  continue  the  contest  of  this  ground.  And 
had  we  done  so,  what  would  have  been  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  friends  ?  That  statesmen  go  to  war  for 
practical  injuries — that,  as  Great  Britain  never  impresses  in 
time  of  peacQ  in  Europe,  to  continue  the  war  on  this  account, 
would  be  to  fight  against  a  mere  speculative  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government.  To  have  adopted  this 
course  would  have  been  exceedingly  unwise ;  and  would  have 
met  with  the  severest  reprobation  of  the  gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  Every  one  who  heard  him  knew,  said 
Mr.  C,  that  such  would  have  been  the  clamor  rung  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Any  one  who  adverted 
to  the  very  document,  of  which  the  gentleman  had  read  a 
part  (viewed  in  connection  with  then  existing  circumstances), 
would  find  his  whole  argument  answered  by  it  as  completely 
and  demonstrably  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid.  The  idea 
that  we  had  relinquished  our  rights  in  this  respect,  because 
the  matter  was  not  recited  in  the  treaty,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
prei>osterous.  It  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  semblance 
of  an  argument.  They  are  not  at  all  affected  by  it.  But 
they  are  strongly  fortified  by  the  events  of  the  present  war, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  waged — a  spirit  which 
will  probably  make  foreign  powers  more  careful  of  invading 
them.  The  benefit  of  the  claim  to  Great  Britain  can  nev^r 
compensate  for  the  injur}^  she  might  sustain,  by  provoking  us 
to  war,  in  resistance  to  it,  and  in  defence  of  the  personal 
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liberty  of  our  citizens.  In  the  late  contest,  this  country  has 
acquired  a  character  which  will  secure  respect  to  its  rights. 
If  ever  an  American  citizen  should  be  forcibly  imjpressed, 
said  Mr.  C,  he  would  be  ready  again  to  draw  the  sword  in 
his  defence :  and  no  government  could  prosper,  that  would 
with  impunity  permit  so  flagrant  an  outrage  on  the  rights 
of  its  citizens.  Government  itself  is  only  protection  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  separated.  I  feel  pleasure  and  pride,  said 
Mr.  C,  in  being  able  to  say,  that  I  am  of  a  party  which 
drew  the  sword  on  this  question,  and  succeeded  in  the  con- 
test ;  for,  to  all  practical  purposes,  we  have  achieved  com- 
plete success. 
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On  the  Bill  to  regulate  the  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
Convention  of  the  3d  of  July,  1815;  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  9th, 
1816. 

[Note. — ^The  Message  of  the  President,  of  the  26th  of  December, 

1815,  communicating  to  Congress  the  Commercial  Convention  with 
Great  Britain,  and  recommending  such  legislative  provisions  as  might 
he  deemed  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect,  having  been  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Forsyth,  its  chairman,  on 
December  29th,  reported  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  which  was,  on  the 
same  day,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  where  it  was  dis- 
cussed with  much  animation  and  ability  until  the  9th  of  January, 

1816.  Involving,  as  in  the  case  of  Jay's  Treaty,  questions  of  moment, 
as  to  the  constitutional  distribution  of  powers,  between  the  two  Houses, 
the  debate  was  resumed  in  the  House — all  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties  participating  in  it.  On  no  question,  perhaps,  during  the 
period,  was  there  an  equal  duiplay  of  eloquence  and  ability. 
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On  the  10th  January,  1816,  the  Senate,  in  anticipation  of  the 
action  of  the  House,  passed  a  Bill  ^^  enacting  and  declaring  so  much 
of  any  act  or  acts  as  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  "  of  the  Treaty,  "  to 
be  of  no  force  or  eflfect"  This  was  received  by  the  House  on  the 
same  day ;  when  it  was  denounced  as  an  ^^  attempt  to  evade  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  " — and  subsequently  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
13th,  the  House  passed  its  Bill  by  a  vote  of  86  to  71,  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate,  where,  on  the  19th  it  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  21  to  10. 
The  House,  February  6th,  amended  the  Senate's  Bill  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  its  own  Bill ;  on  the  ground  that 
it  "interfered  with  the  judicial  power"  and,  at  the  same  time,  "de- 
prived the  House  of  its  just  powers  in  respect  to  provisions  affecting  the 
public  revenues."  Thus  amended  the  Bill  was  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate ;  where,  on  February  12,  it  was,  after  full  debate,  again  rejected. 
The  two  Houses  being  thus  at  issue,  a  Committee  of  Conference  was 
subsequently  agreed  to ;  and,  by  compromise,  the  Senate's  Bill,  with 
some  modifications,  was  finally  (February  24)  adopted.  Yeas,  100 ; 
Nays,  15.] 

Mr.  Speaker  : — The  votes  on  this  bill  have  been  order- 
ed to  be  recorded  ;  and  the  House  will  see,  in  my  peculiar 
situation,  a  sufficient  apology  for  offering  my  reasons  for  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  I  had  no  disposition  to  speak  on  this 
bill ;  as  I  was  content  to  let  it  take  that  course,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority,  it  ought,  till  the  members  were 
called  on  by  the  order  of  the  House  to  record  their  votes. 

The  question  presented  for  consideration  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, and  easily  understood  : — Is  this  bill  necessary  to  give  valid- 
ity to  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ?  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  question  is  susceptible  of  a  decision,  without  con- 
sidering whether  a  treaty  can  in  any  case  set  aside  a  law  ; 
or,  to  be  more  particular,  whether  the  treaty  which  this  bill 
proposes  to  carry  into  effect,  does  repeal  the  discriminating 
duties.  The  House  will  remember,  that  a  law  was  passed 
at  the  close  of  last  session,  conditionally  repealing  those 
duties.  That  act  proposed  to  repeal  them  in  relation  to  any 
nation,  which  would  on  its  part  agree  to  repeal  similar  duties 
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as  to  this  country.  On  the  contingency  happening,  the  law 
became  positive.  It  has  happened,  and  it  has  been  an- 
nounced to  the  country,  that  England  has  agreed  to  repeal 
The  President,  in  pix)claiming  the  treaty,  has  notified  the 
fitct  to  the  House  and  to  the  country.  Why,  then,  propose 
to  do  that  by  this  biU,  which  has  already  been  done  by  a  pre- 
vious act  ?  I  know  it  has  been  said  in  conversation,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  act  are  not  as  broad  as  the  treaty.  It 
does  not  strike  me  so.  They  appear  to  me  to  be  conmien- 
surate.  I  also  infer  from  the  appearance  of  this  House,  that 
it  is  not  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  bilL 
I  have  never,  on  any  important  occasion,  seen  it  so  indiffer- 
ent. Whence  does  this  arise  ?  From  its  want  of  import- 
ance ?  If,  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  treaty  depended  on 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  nothing  scarcely  could  be  more  in- 
teresting. It  would  be  calculated  to  excite  strong  feelings. 
We  all  know  how  the  country  was  agitated  when  Jay's 
Treaty  was  before  the  House.  The  question  then  was  on  an 
appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  a  power  acknowledged 
by  all  to  belong  to  the  House  ;  and  on  the  exercise  of  which, 
the  existence  of  the  treaty  was  felt  to  depend.  The  feelings 
manifested  corresponded  wth  this  conviction.  Not  so  on 
this  occasion.  Further,  the  treaty  has  already  assumed  the 
form  of  law.  It  is  so  proclaimed  to  the  community ;  the 
words  of  the  proclamation  are  not  material ;  it  speaks  of 
itself ;  and  if  it  means  any  thing,  it  announces  the  treaty  as 
a  rule  of  public  conduct,  as  a  law  exacting  the  obedience  of 
the  people.  Were  I  of  the  opposite  side,  if  I,  indeed,  be- 
lieved this  treaty  to  be  a  dead  letter  till  it  received  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  I  would  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  and 
move  an  inquiry  into  the  fact,  why  the  treaty  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  a  law  before  it  received  the  proper  sanction.  It 
is  true,  the  Executive  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
to  the  House  ;  but  has  he  sent  the  negotiation  ?  Has  he 
given  any  light  to  show  why  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of 
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this  body  ?  Do  gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  information  is 
not  needed  ;  that  though  we  have  the  right  to  pass  laws,  to 
give  validity  to  treaties,  yet  we  are  bound  by  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  pass  such  laws  ?  To  talk  of  the  right  of  this  House 
to  sanction  treaties,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  that  it  is 
under  a  moral  obligation  not  to  withhold  that  sanction,  is  a 
solecism.  No  sound  mind  that  understands  the  terms,  can 
possibly  assent  to  it.  I  would  caution  the  House,  while  it  is 
extending  its  powers  to  cases  which,  I  believe,  do  not  belong 
to  it,  to  take  care  lest  it  lose  its  substantial  and  undoubted 
power.  I  would  put  it  on  its  guard  against  the  dangerous 
doctrine,  that  it  can  in  any  case  become  a  mere  registering 
body.  Another  fact  in  regard  to  this  treaty.  It  does  not 
stipulate  that  a  law  shall  pass  to  repeal  the  duties  proposed 
to  be  repealed  by  this  bill,  which  would  be  its  proper  form, 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  negotiators  a  law  was  necessary  ;  but 
it  stipulates  in  positive  terms  for  their  repeal  without  con- 
sulting or  regarding  us. 

I  here  conclude  this  part  of  the  discussion,  by  stating  that 
it  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case, 
that  the  bill  before  the  House  is  a  mere  form,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty. 
It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  on  the  general  nature  of  the  treaty-nuiking 
power,  and  as  it  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  I  solicit 
the  attentive  hearing  of  the  House. 

It  is  not  denied,  I  believe,  that  the  President,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  has  a  right  to  make 
commercial  treaties ;  it  is  not  asserted  that  this  treaty  is 
couched  in  such  general  terms  as  to  require  a  law  to  cany 
the  details  into  execution.  Why,  then,  is  this  bill  neces- 
sar)'  ?  Because,  say  gentlemen,  the  treaty  of  itself,  without 
the  aid  of  this  bill,  cannot  exempt  British  tonnage,  and  goods 
imported  in  their  bottoms,  from  the  operation  of  the  law  lay- 
ing additional  duties  on  foreign  tonnage  and  goods  imported 
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in  fineign  vesselB ;  or^  giving  the  question  a  more  general 
fixnn^  because  a  treaty  cannot  annul  a  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Yiiginia  (Mr.  Barbour),  who  aigued 
this  point  very  distinctly,  though  not  satis&ctorily,  took  as 
his  general  position,  that  to  repeal  a  law  is  a  legislative  act, 
and  can  only  be  done  by  law ;  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
legislative  and  treaty-making  power,  the  right  to  repeal  a  law 
fell  exclusively  under  the  former.  How  does  this  comport 
with  the  admission  immediately  made  by  him,  that  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  repealed  the  act  declaring  war  ?  If  he  admits 
the  &ct  in  a  single  case,  what  becomes  of  his  exclusive  legis- 
lative right  ?  He  indeed  felt  that  this  rule  &iled  Kim,  and 
in  explanation  assumed  a  position  entirely  new ;  for  he  ad- 
mitted, that  when  the  treaty  did  that  which  was  not  author- 
ized to  be  done  by  law,  it  did  not  require  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  and  might  in  its  operation  repeal  a  law  inconsis- 
tent with  it.  He  said.  Congress  is  not  authorized  to  make 
peace ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  treaty  of  peace  repeals  the  a^ 
declaring  war.  In  this  position,  I  understood  his  colleague 
substantially  to  concur.  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  in  tak- 
ing this  ground,  they  have  both  yielded  the  point  in  discussion. 
I  shall  establish,  I  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that 
the  treaty-making  power,  when  it  is  legitimately  exercised,  al- 
ways does  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  law ;  and,  that  the  rea- 
sons advanced  to  prove  that  the  treaty  of  peace  repealed  the  act 
declaring  war,  so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  that  case,  apply 
to  all  treaties.  They  do  not  form  an  exception,  but  in  fact  con- 
stitute the  rule.  Why  then,  I  ask,  cannot  Congress  make 
peace  .^  They  have  the  power  to  declare  war.  All  acknowledge 
this  power.  Peace  and  war  are  opposites.  They  are  the 
positive  and  negative  terms  of  the  same  proposition  ;  and  what 
rule  of  coDstruction  more  clear  than  that  when  a  power  is 
given  to  do  an  act,  the  power  is  also  given  to  repeal  it  ?  By 
what  right  do  you  repeal  taxes,  reduce  your  army,  lay  up  your 
navy,  or  repeal  any  law,  but  by  the  force  of  this  plain  rule  of 
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construction  ?  Why  cannot  Congress  then  repeal  the  act  de- 
claring war  ?  I  acknowledge,  with  the  gentleman,  that  they' 
cannot,  consistently  with  reason.  The  solationof  this  ques- 
tion expliiins  the  whole  difficulty.  The  reason  is  plain ;  one 
])ower  may  make  war ;  it  rei^uires  two  to  make  peace.  It  is 
a  state  of  mutmd  amitv  succeeding;  one  of  mutual  hos- 
tility  ;  —  a  state  that  cannot  bo  created,  hut  with  the  con- 
sent of  both  }>arties.  It  requires  a  contract  or  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  nations  at  war.  Is  this  peculiar  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  ?  No,  it  is  common  to  all  treaties.  It  arises  out  of 
their  nature,  and  not  from  any  accidental  circumstance,  at- 
taching -to  a  particidar  class.  It  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
that  Cungress  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation. 
Let  us  ajiply  it  to  a  trr.-aty  of  commerce,  to  this  very  case. 
Can  Ci ingress;  do  what  this  treaty  has  done  ?  It  has  repeal- 
ed tho  discriminating  duties  between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land. Either  countr}'  could  by  hiw  rej^eal  its  own.  But,  by 
law,  they  could  go  no  farther ;  and  for  the  reason,  that  peace 
cKnnot  be  made  by  law.  Whenever,  then  an  ordinary  sub- 
ject of  legislation  can  only  Ik?  regidated  by  contract,  it  passes 
from  the  sphere  of  the  onlinarj*  i>ower  of  making  laws,  and 
attaches  itself  to  that  of  making  treaties,  wherever  it  is  lodg- 
ed. .  All  acknowkxlge  tlie  truth  of  this  conclusion,  where 
the  subject,  on  wliich  the  treaty  operates,  is  not  expressly 
given  to  Congress :  but  in  other  cases,  they  consider  the  two 
powers  as  concurrent ;  and  conclude  from  the  nature  of  such 
powers,  that  such  treaties  must  be  confirmed  by  law.  Will 
they  acknowledge  the  opiK>site — that  laws  on  such  subjects 
must  be  contirmed  by  treaties  ?  And  if,  as  they  state,  a  law 
can  rejK:al  a  treaty  when  concurrent,  why  not  a  treaty  a  law? 
Into  such  absurdities  do  false  doctrines  lead.  The  truth  is^ 
the  legislative  and  treaty-making  jK)wer8  are  never,  in  the 
strict  sense,  concurrent.  They  both  may  have  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  in  tliis  case,  viz.,  conmierce ;  but  they  discharge 
functions  entirely  dillcR'nt  in  their  nature  in  relation  to  it. 
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When  we  speak  of  concurrent  powers,  we  mean  when 
both  can  do  the  same  thing ;  but  I  contend  that  when  the 
two  powers  under  discussion  are  confined  to  their  proper 
sphere,  not  only  the  law  cannot  do  what  could  be  done  by 
treaty,  but  the  reverse  is  trae  ;  that  is,  they  never  are  nor 
can  be  concurrent  powers.  It  is  only  when  we  reason  on 
this  subject  that  we  mistake  ;  in  all  other  cases  the  common 
sense  of  the  House  and  country  decide  correctly.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  some  regulation  of  commerce ; — ^we  imme- 
diately inquire,  does  it  depend  on  our  will  ?  can  we  make 
the  desired  regulation  without  the  concurrence  of  any  foreign 
power  ?  If  80,  it  belongs  to  Congress,  and  any  one  would 
feel  it  to  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  effect  it  by  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  does  it  require  the  consent  of  a  foreign  power  ?  is 
it  proposed  to  grant  a  favor  for  a  favor — ^to  repeal  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  both  sides  ?  It  is  equally  felt  to  belong  to  the 
treaty-making  power ;  and  he  would  be  thought  insane  who 
should  propose  to  abolish  the  discriminating  duties  in  bj^ 
case,  by  an  act  of  the  American  Congress.  It  is  calculated, 
I  feel,  almost  to  insult  the  good  sense  of  the  House,  to  dwell 
on  a  point  evidently  so  clear.  What  then  do  I  infer  from 
what  has  been  advanced  ?  That,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment of  gentlemen,  treaties,  producing  a  state  of  things  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  an  existing  law,  annul  such 
provisions.  But  as  I  do  not  agree  with  them  in  the  view 
which  they  have  taken,  I  will  here  present  my  own  for  con- 
sideration. 

Why,  then,  has  a  treaty  the  force  which  I  attribute  to 
it  ?  Because  it  is  an  act,  in  its  own  nature,  paramount  to 
laws  made  by  the  common  legislative  powers  of  the  country. 
It  is  in  fact  a  law,  and  something  more  ;  a  law  established 
by  contract  between  independent  nations.  By  analogy  to  pri- 
vate life,  law  has  the  same  relations  to  treaty,  as  the  resolution 
taken  by  an  individual  to  his  contract.  An  individual  may 
make  the  most  deliberate  promise  ;  he  may  swear  it  in  the 
VOL.  n. — 9 
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most  solemn  form,  that  he  will  not  sell  his  house,  or  any 
other  property  he  may  have  ;  yet,  if  he  should  afterward  sell, 
the  sale  would  be  valid  in  law  ;  he  would  not  be  admitted  in 
a  court  of  justice  to  plead  his  oath  against  his  contract.  Take 
the  case  of  a  government  in  its  most  simple  form,  where  it 
is  purely  despotic  ;  that  is,  where  all  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual  Would  not  his  treaties  repeal 
inconsistent  edicts  ?  Let  us  now  ascend  from  the  instances 
cited  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  two  powers,  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  paramount  character  of  a  treaty  rests.  A 
treaty  always  affects  the  interests  of  two  ;  a  law  only  that  of 
a  single  nation.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  politics  and 
morality,  that  the  interest  of  the  many  is  paramount  to  that 
of  the  few.  In  fact,  it  is  a  principle  so  radical,  that  without 
it  no  system  of  morality,  no  rational  scheme  of  government, 
could  exist.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  contracts,  or  that 
treaties  [which  arc  only  the  contracts  of  independent  nar 
tions],  or,  to  express  both  in  two  words,  that  plighted  &ith 
has  in  all  ages  and  nations  been  considered  so  solemn.  But 
it  is  said,  in  opposition  to  this  position,  that  a  subsequent 
law  can  repeal  a  treaty ;  and  to  this  proposition,  I  under- 
stand that  the  member  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston) 
assents.  Strictly  speaking,  I  deny  the  fact.  I  know  that  a 
law  may  assume  the  appearance  of  repealing  a  treaty  ;  but, 
I  insist,  it  is  only  in  appearance,  and  that,  in  point  of  fiurf;, 
it  is  not  a  repeal.  Whenever  a  law  is  proposed,  declaring  a 
treaty  void,  I  consider  that  the  House  acts  not  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  but  judicially.  To  illustrate  my  idea :  If  the 
House  is  a  moral  body, — that  is,  if  it  is  governed  by  reason 
and  virtue,  which  must  always  be  presumed, — the  only  ques- 
tion that  ever  can  occupy  its  attention,  whenever  a  treaty  is 
to  be  declared  void,  is  whether,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  the  treaty  is  not  already  destroyed,  by  being 
violated  by  the  nation  with  whom  it  is  made,  or  by  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other  circumstance,  if  other  there  can  be. 
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The  House  determines  this  question :  Is  the  country  any 
longer  bound  by  the  treaty  ?  Has  it  not  ceased  to  exist  ? 
The  nation  passes  judgment  on  its  own  contract ;  and  this 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  as  it  admits  no  supreme 
power  to  which  it  can  refer  for  decision.  If  any  other  con- 
sideration move  the  House  to  repeal  a  treaty,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered only  in  the  light  of  a  violation  of  a  contract  acknow- 
ledged to  be  binding  on  the  country.  A  nation  may,  it  is 
true,  violate  its  contract ;  it  may  even  do  this  under  the  form 
of  law ;  but  I  am  not  considering  what  may  be  done,  but 
what  may  be  rightfully  done.  It  is  not  a  question  of  power, 
but  of  right.  Why  are  not  these  positions,  in  themselves  so 
dear,  universally  assented  to  ?  Grentlemen  are  alarmed  at 
imaginary  consequences.  They  argue  not  as  if  seeking  for 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  but  as  if  deliberating  on 
the  subject  of  making  one  ;  not  as  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  acting  under  a  constitution  already  established,  but 
as  those  of  a  convention  about  to  frame  one.  For  my  part, 
I  have  always  regarded  the  constitution  as  a  work  of  great 
wisdom  ;  and,  being  the  instrument  under  which  we  exist  as 
a  body,  it  is  our  duty  to  bow  to  its  enactments,  whatever  they 
may  be,  with  submission.  We  ought  scarcely  to  indulge  a 
wish  that  its  provisions  should  be  different  from  what  they 
in  fact  are.  The  consequences,  however,  which  appear  to 
work  with  so  much  terror  on  the  minds  of  the  gentlemen,  I 
consider  to  be  without  any  just  foundation.  The  treaty- 
making  power  has  many  and  powerful  limits  ;  and  it  will  be 
found,  when  I  come  to  discuss  what  those  limits  are,  that  it 
cannot  destroy  the  constitution,  or  our  personal  liberty,  or 
involve  us,  without  the  assent  of  this  House,  in  war,  or  grant 
away  our  money.  The  limits  I  propose  to  this  power  are 
not  the  same,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  appear  to  me  much  more 
rational  and  j^owerfiil  than  those  which  were  supposed  to  pre- 
sent effectual  guards  against  its  abuse.  Let  us  now  consider 
what  they  are. 
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The  grant  of  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  couched  in 
the  most  general  terms.  The  words  of  the  constitution  are, 
that  the  President  shall  have  power,  ij  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  constitution,  treaties  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  Whatever  limits  are  imposed  by  these 
general  terms  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  sound  constnic- 
tion  of  the  instrument.  There  are,  apparently,  but  two  re- 
strictions on  its  exercise  ;  the  one  derived  from  the  nature 
of  our  government,  and  the  other  from  that  of  the  power 
itself.  Most  certainly  all  grants  of  power  under  the  consti- 
tution must  be  construed  by  that  instrument ;  for,  having 
their  existence  from  it,  they  must  of  necessity  assume  that 
form  which  the  constitution  has  imposed.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  true  of  the  legislative  power,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less equally  so  of  the  power  to  make  treaties.  The  limits  of 
the  former  are  exactly  marked  ;  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent 
collision  with  similar  co-existing  State  powers.  This  country 
is  divided  into  many  distinct  sovereignties.  Exact  enumera- 
tion on  this  head  is  necessary,  to  prevent  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  The  .enumeration  of  legislative  powers  in 
the  constitution  has  relation,  then,  not  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  but  to  the  powers  of  the  States.  In  our  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  case  is  reversed.  Here  the  States  disap- 
pear. Divided  within,  we  present  the  exterior  of  undivided 
sovereignty.  The  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  in  this,  appears 
conspicuous.  Where  enumeration  was  needed,  there  we  find 
the  powers  enumerated  and  exactly  defined  ;  where  not,  we 
do  not  find  what  would  be  only  vain  and  pernicious.  What- 
ever, then,  concerns  our  foreign  relations  ;  whatever  requires 
the  consent  of  another  nation,  belongs  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  and  can  only  be  regulated  by  it ;  and  it  is  competent  to 
regulate  all  such  subjects,  provided  [and  here  are  its  true 
limits]  such  regulations  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  consti- 
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tution.  If  so,  they  are  void.  No  treaty  can  alter  the  fabric 
of  our  government,  nor  can  it  do  that  which  the  constitution 
has  expressly  forbidden  to  be  done  ;  nor  can  it  do  that  diflFer- 
ently  which  is  directed  to  be  done  in  a  given  mode, — ^all  other 
modes  being  prohibited.  For  instance,  the  constitution  says, 
no  money  "  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  but  by  an  ap- 
propriation made  by  law/'  Of  course  no  subsidy  can  be 
granted  without  an  act  of  law  ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance 
could  not  involve  the  country  in  war  without  the  consent  of 
this  House.  With  this  limitation,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the 
case  put  by  my  colleague,  who  said,  that  according  to  one 
limitation,  a  treaty  might  have  prohibited  the  introduction 
of  a  certain  description  of  persons  before  the  year  1808,  not- 
withstanding the  clause  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary. 
I  will  speak  plainly  on  this  point  >4-it  was  the'  intention  of 
the  constitution  that  the  slave  trade  should  be  tolerated  till 
the  time  mentioned.  It  covers  me  with  confusion  to  name 
it  here  ;  I  feel  ashamed  of  such  a  tolerance,  and  take  a  laige 
part  of  the  disgrace,  as  I  represent  a  part  of  the  Union  by 
whose  influence  it._might_  be  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. \  Though  Congress  alone  is  prohibited7T>y^  the  words 
of  the  clause,  from  suppressing  that  odious  traffic,  yet  my  col- 
league will  admit  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  general  pro- 
hibition on  the  Government  of  the  Union.  I  perceive  my 
colleague  indicates  his  dissent.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be 
more  explicit. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  that  part  of  the  coDstitution,  and  showed  that 
the  word  **  Congress  "  might  be  left  out,  in  conformity  with  other  parts 
of  the  constitution,  without  injury  to  the  sense  of  the  clause ;  and  he 
insisted  that  the  plain  meaning  of  the  parties  to  the  constitution  was, 
that  the  trade  should  continue  till  1808,  and  that  a  prohibition  by 
treaty  would  be  equally  against  the  spirit  of  the  instrument] 

Besides  these  constitutional  limits,  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er, like  all  powers,  has  others  derived  from  its  nature  and  ob- 
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jects.  It  has  for  its  object,  contracts  with  foreign  natioiiB ;  as 
the  powers  of  Congress  have  for  their  object,  whatever  may  be 
done  in  relation  to  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  without  the 
consent  of  foreign  nations.  Each,  in  its  proper  sphere,  ope- 
rates with  general  influence  ;  but  when  they  become  erratic, 
then  they  are  portentous  and  dangerous.  A  treaty  never 
can  legitimately  do  that  which  can  be  done  by  law ;  and  the 
converse  is  also  true.  Suppose  the  discriminating  duties  re- 
pealed on  both  sides  by  law, — still  what  is  effected  by  this 
treaty  would  not  even  then  be  done  ;  for  the  plighted  &ith 
of  both  would  "be  wanting.  Either  side  might  repeal  its  law 
without  breach  of  contract.  It  appears  to  me,  that  gentle- 
men are  too  much  influenced  on  this  subject  by  the  example  of 
Great  Britain.  Instead  of  looking  to  the  nature  of  our  own, 
they  have  been  swayed  in  their  opinions  by  the  practice  o£ 
that  government,  to  which  we  are  but  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  precedents.  Much  anxiety  has  recently  been 
evinced,  to  be  indej)endcnt  of  English  broadcloths  and  mus- 
lins ;  I  hope  it  indicates  the  approach  of  a  period  when  we 
shall  also  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  thought.  The  truth  is, 
but  little  analogy  exists  between  this  and  any  other  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  pride  of  ours,  to  be  founded  in  reason  and 
equity ;  all  others  have  originated,  more  or  less,  in  fiaud, 
violence,  or  accident.  The  right  to  make  treaties,  in  Eng- 
land, can  only  be  determined  by  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  as  she  has  no  written  constitution.  Her  practice 
may  be  wise  in  regard  to  her  government,  when  it  would  be 
very  imprudent  here.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be,  that 
the  king  refers  all  commercial  treaties  affecting  the  munici- 
pal regulations  of  the  country,  to  parliament,  for  its  sanction ; 
the  argument  drawn  from  this  would  be  very  feeble  to  prove 
that  this,  also,  was  the  intention  of  our  constitution.  Strong 
differences  exist  between  the  forms  of  the  two  governments. 
The  king  is  hereditary  ; — ^he  alone,  without  the  participation  of 
either  house  of  parliament,  negotiates  and  makes  treaties. 
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England  has  no  constitution  emanating  from  the  people,  alike 
anperior  to  the  legislature  and  the  king.  Not  so  here.  The 
President  is  elected  for  a  short  period ;  he  is  amenable  to 
the  public  opinion ;  he  is  liable  to  be  impeached  for  corrup- 
tion ;  he  cannot  make  treaties  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate — a  fiwjt  very  material  to  be  remem- 
bered— ^which  body  is  in  like  manner  responsible  to  the 
people  at  periods  not  very  remote.  A^jove  all, — as  the  laws 
and  constitution  are  here  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  latter  is 
alike  superior  to  laws  and  treaties, — the  treaty-making  power 
cannot  change  the  form  of  government,  or  encroach  on  the 
liberties  of  the  coimtry,  without  encroaching  on  that  instru- 
ment, which,  so  long  as  the  people  are  free,  will  be  watched 
with  vigilance. 


SPEECH 

On  the  motion  to  Repeal  the  Direct  Tax,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  January  31st, 
1816. 

[Note. — January  9th,  1816.  The  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  to  whom  was  referred  that  portion  of  the  President's  Mes- 
sage relating  to  the  revenue,  reported,  among  others,  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  so  to  amend  an  act,  entitled,  *An 
act  to  provide  additional  revenues  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
Government  and  maintaining  public  credit,  by  laying  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and  collecting 
the  same,'  passed  on  the  9th  of  January,  1815,  as  to  reduce  the  tax 
to  be  levied  for  the  year  1816,  and  succeeding  years,  to  $3,000,000, 
with  a  similar  provision  in  regard  to  the  direct  tax  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.     This  resolution  being  called  up  in  Committee  of  the 
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Whole,  caused  much  debate.  Mr.  Clay  moved  to  amend  it,  ao  as  to 
limit  its  operation  to  one  year,  with  a  view  to  place  it  undor  the 
annual  control  of  the  House.  This  was  earned ;  and  then  Mr.  Hai^ 
den  of  Kentucky  moved  to  amend  it,  by  declaring  it  expedient  to 
repeal  the  laws  laying  a  direct  tax,  altogether.  This  called  forth  dis- 
cussion for  several  days  successively,  in  which  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  in  the  House  took  part  The  motion  was  finally  n^atived 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  73.] 

Mr.  Chaibman  : — There  are  in  the  afiairs  of  nationB, 
not  less  than  in  those  of  individuals^  moments^  on  the  proper 
use  of  virliich  depend  their  fame,  duration,  and  prosperity. 
Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  present  situation  of  this  country. 
Recently  emerged  from  a  war,  we  find  ourselves  in  possession 
of  a  physical  and  moral  power  of  great  magnitude  ;  and  im- 
pressed by  the  misfortunes  which  have  resulted  from  want  of 
forecast  heretofore,  we  are  disposed  to  apply  our  means  to 
purposes  most  valuable  to  the  country.  In  a  situation  of 
such  interest,  I  hope  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of 
truth  and  wisdom  only ;  that  we  shall  prefer  the  lasting  hap- 
piness of  our  country  to  present  case ;  its  security  to  its 
pleasure ;  fair  honor  and  reputation  to  inglorious  and  in- 
active repose. 

We  are  now  called  on  to  determine  what  amount  of 
revenue  is  necessary  for  this  country  in  time  of  peace.  This 
involves  the  additional  question  :  what  are  the  measures 
which  the  true  interests  of  this  country  demand  ?  The 
principal  expense  of  our  Government  grows  out  of  measurea 
necessary  for  its  defence  ;  and  in  order  to  decide  what  those 
measures  ought  to  be,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  what 
ought  to  be  our  policy  towards  other  nations  ?  and  what  will 
probably  be  theirs  towards  us  ?  I  intentionally  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  financial  questions,  which  some  gentle- 
men have  examined  in  the  debate,  and  also  the  question  of 
retrenchments ;  on  which  I  will  only  remark,  that  I  hope, 
whatsoever  of  economy  shall  enter  into  the  measures  of  Con- 
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grefis^  they  will  at  least  be  divested  of  the  character  of  par- 
simony. 

Beginning  with  the  policy  of  the  country.  This  ought 
to  correspond  with  the  character  of  its  political  institutions. 
What,  then,  is  their  character  ?  They  are  founded  on 
reason  and  justice.  These  being  the  foundations  of  our 
Grovemment,  its  policy  ought  to  comport  with  them.  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  nations,  especially  of  one  whose  institutions 
recognize  no  principle  of  force,  but  appeal  to  virtue  for 
their  strength,  to  act  with  justice  and  moderation — ^with 
moderation  approaching  to  forbearance.  In  all  possible  con- 
flicts with  foreign  powers,  our  Government  should  be  able  to 
make  it  manifest  to  the  world,  that  it  has  justice  on  its  side. 
We  should  always  forbear,  if  possible,  until  all  shall  be  satis- 
fied, that  when  we  take  up  arms,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
conquest,  but  for  the  maintenance  of  our  essential  rights. 
Our  Government,  moreover,  is  also  founded  on  equality ;  it 
permits  none  to  exercise  violence  ;  it  permits  no  one  to  trample 
on  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens  with  impunity.  These 
maxims  we  should  also  carry  into  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  ;  and  as  we  render  justice  to  all,  so  we  should 
be  prepared  to  exact  it  from  all. 

Our  policy  should  not  only  be  moderate  and  just,  but  as 
high-minded  as  it  is  moderate  and  just.  This  appears  to  me 
to  be,  for  our  country,  the  true  line  of  conduct.  In  the  policy 
of  nations  there  are  two  extremes  :  one,  in  which  justice  and 
moderation  may  sink  into  feebleness — another,  in  which  that 
lofty  spirit  which  ought  to  animate  all  nations,  particularly 
free  states,  may  mount  up  to  military  violence.  These  ex- 
tremes ought  to  be  equally  avoided ; — ^but,  of  the  two,  I 
consider  the  first  far  the  most  dangerous,  far  the  most  fatal. 
There  are  two  splendid  examples  of  nations  which  have  ulti- 
mately sunk  by  military  violence  ;  the  Bomans  in  ancient 
times — the  French  in  modem.  But  how  numerous  are  the 
instances  of  nations  that  have  gradually  sunk  into  insignifi- 
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cance  through  imbecility  and  apathy.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, struck  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  the  two  former ;  because 
they  have  sunk  ingloriouslyy  without  any  thing  in  their  de- 
scent to  excite  either  admiration  or  respect.  I  consider  this 
extreme  weakness  not  only  the  most  dangerous  in  itself — 
but  one  to  which  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  peculiarly 
liable.  The  people,  indeed,  are  high-minded  ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  thought  that  my  fears  are  unfounded.  But 
they  are  blessed  with  much  happiness,  moral,  political,  and 
physical.  These  operate  on  the  dispositions  and  habits  of 
the  people  with  something  like  the  eflfects  attributed  to 
southern  climates  :  they  dispose  them  to  pleasure  and  to  inac- 
tivity, except  in  piuisuit  of  wealth.  I  need  not  appeal  to 
the  past  history  of  the  country ;  to  the  indisposition  of  our 
people  to  war,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Grovemment ; 
arising  from  the  nature  of  our  habits,  and  the  disposition  to 
pursue  those  courses  which  contribute  to  swell  our  private  for- 
tunes. We  incline,  not  only  from  the  causes  already  men- 
tioned, but  from  the  nature  of  our  foreign  relations,  to  that 
feeble  policy,  which  I  consider  as  more  dangerous  than 
the  other  extreme.  We  have,  it  is  true,  dangers  to  appre- 
hend from  abroad — ^but  they  are  far  oflf,  at  the  distance  of 
three  thousand  miles ;  which  prevents  that  continued  dread 
which  they  would  excite,  if  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
Besides,  we  can  have  no  foreign  war  which  we  should 
dread  or  fear  to  meet,  save  a  war  with  England  ;  for  a 
war  with  her  breaks  in  on  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country,  and  affects  all  its  private  pursuits.  On  this  ac- 
count we  prefer  suffering  very  great  wrongs  from  her, 
rather  than  to  redress  them  by  arms.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  asks,  if  the  country  did  forbear  till  it  felt  dis- 
grace, whose  fault  was  it  ?  Not,  he  said,  of  the  administra- 
tions of  Washington  or  Adams  *,  for  neither  of  them  had  left 
it  in  such  condition.  A  few  words  on  this  point.  The  fault 
can  be  ascribed  to  neither  of  oxu:  several  administrations — 
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to  neither  of  the  two  great  parties.  It  arose  from  the  indis- 
position of  the  people  to  resort  to  arms,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned.  It  arose,  also,  in  part,  from  two  incidental 
GuciUDBtances — ^the  want  of  preparation,  and  the  imtried 
character  of  our  Government  in  war.  But  there  were  other 
dicomstances,  too,  connected  with  the  party  to  which  the 
gentleman  belongs,  which,  doubtless,  contributed  to  prolong 
forbearance.  That  party  took  advantage  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  people  to  an  English  war,  and  preached  up  the  ad- 
YBntages  of  peace  when  it  had  become  ignominious,  and  im- 
til  we  had  scarcely  the  ability  to  defend  ourselves.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  further  said,  that,  if  peace  had 
not  been  made  when  it  was,  we  should  not  have  been  here 
deliberating  at  this  time.  This  assertion  is  a  fearful  one,  if 
true.  If  the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  the  errors 
which  brought  it  to  that  situation  ought  to  be  known,  probed 
and  corrected- — even  if  they  rose  out  of  the  constitution. 
But  it  is  an  assertion  that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  made. 
The  effects  are  dangerous ;  for  what  man  hereafter,  with  such 
consequences  before  his  eyes,  would  venture  to  propose  a 
war  ?  If  such  were  the  admitted  fact,  a  future  enemy  would 
persist  in  war,  expecting  the  country  to  sink  before  his  ef- 
forts ;  his  arms  would  be  nerved,  his  exertions  doubly 
strengthened  against  us.  In  every  view,  the  position  is  one 
of  such  dangerous  bearing  on  the  future  relations  of  the 
country,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  without  the  strong- 
est proof.  What  was  the  fact  ?  What  had  been  the  pro- 
gress of  events  for  a  few  months  preceding  the  termination 
of  the  war  ?  At  Baltimore,  at  Plattsburg,  at  New  Orleans, 
the  invaders  had  been  signally  defeated — a  new  spirit  was 
diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  Can  it 
be  believed,  then,  that  the  Government  was  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution  ?  No,  Sir,  it  never  stood  firmer  on  its  basis  than 
at  that  moment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  labored  under 
great  difficulties ;  but  it  is  an  observation  made  by  a  states- 
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man  of  great  sagacity,  Edmund  Burke,  when  Pitt  was  an- 
ticipating the  down&ll  of  France,  through  the  fisulure  of  her 
finances,  that  an  instance  is  not  to  be  found  of  a  high-minded 
nation  sinking  under  financial  difficulties;  and  its  truth  would 
have  been  exemplified  in  our  country  had  the  war  continued. 
Men  on  all  sides  began  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  country  ; 
parties  in  this  House  began  to  rally  on  this  point ;  and  if 
the  gentleman  jfrom  PenDsylvania  had  been  a  member  at 
that  time,  he  also,  from  what  he  has  said,  would  have  taken 
that  ground.  The  gentleman  has  taken,  on  this  point,  a 
position  as  erroneous  as  it  is  dangerous  ;  and  I  have  thought 
proper  thus  to  notice  it. 

As  a  proof  that  the  situation  of  the  country  naturally 
inclines  us  to  too  much  feebleness  rather  than  violence,  I  re- 
fer to  the  fact,  that  there  are,  on  this  floor,  men  who  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  armies,  to  navies,  to  every  means  of  defence. 
Sir,  if  their  politics  prevail,  the  country  will  be  disarmed 
and  at  the  mercy  of  any  foreign  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  excess  of  military  fervor,  no  party  inclining  to 
military  despotism  ;  for  though  a  charge  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion has  been  made  by  a  gentleman  in  debate,  it  is  without 
the  shadow  of  foundation.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to 
the  army  ?  Does  it  bear  out  his  assertion  ?  Is  it  even 
proportionally  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1801-2,  the  period 
which  the  gentleman  considers  as  the  standard  of  political 
perfection  ?  It  was  then  about  4,000  men  ;  it  was  larger, 
in  proportion,  than  an  army  of  10,000  men  would  now  be. 
The  charge  of  a  disposition  to  make  this  a  military  govern- 
ment finds  its  support  only  in  the  imaginations  of  gentlemen  ; 
it  cannot  be  sustained  by  facts  ;  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and 
to  evidence. 

Dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  another,  in  my  opinion,  equaUy  important,  viz. : 
what  will  probably  be  the  policy  of  other  nations.  With  the 
world  at  large  we  are  now  at  peace.     I  know  of  no  nation 
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with  which  we  shall  prohahly  come  in  collision,  unless  it 
be  with  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  With  both  these  nations 
we  have  many  and  important  points  of  collision.  I  hope  we 
shall  maintain,  in  regard  to  both,  the  strictest  justice  ;  the 
more  so,  as  with  both  there  is  a  possibility,  sooner  or  later, 
of  our  being  engaged  in  war.  As  to  Spain  I  will  say  nothing ; 
because  she  is  the  inferior  of  the  two,  and  the  measures 
which  apply  to  the  superior  power,  will  include  also  the 
inferior.  I  shall  consider  our  relations,  then,  with  England 
only.  Peace  now  exists  between  the  two  countries.  As  to 
its  duration,  I  will  give  no  opinion,  except  that  I  believe  it 
will  last  the  longer  in  consequence  of  the  war,  which  has  just 
ended.  Evidences  have  been  furnished  during  the  war,  of 
the  capacity  and  character  of  this  country,  which  will  make 
England  indisposed  to  try  her  strength  with  us  on  slight 
grounds.  But  what  will  be  the  probable  course  of  events  re- 
specting the  future  relations  between  the  two  countries? 
England  is  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world  :  she  has 
the  most  numerous  army  and  navy  at  her  command.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  most  growing  nation  on  earth  :  most 
rapidly  improving  in  those  very  particulars  in  which  she 
excels.  This  question,  then,  presents  itself :  will  the  greater 
power  permit  the  less  to  attain  its  destined  greatness  by 
natural  growth,  or  will  she  take  measures  to  disturb  it. 
They  who  know  the  history  of  nations,  will  not  believe  that 
a  rival  will  look  unmoved  on  this  prosperity.  It  has  been 
said,  that  nations  have  heads,  but  no  hearts.  Every  states- 
man, every  one  who  loves  his  country,  who  wishes  to  maintain 
its  dignity,  to  see  it  attain  the  summit  of  greatness  and  pros- 
perity, regards  the  progress  of  other  nations  with  a  jealous 
eye.  The  English  statesmen  have  always  so  acted.  I  find 
no  fault  with  them  on  this  account,  but  rather  point  to  the 
example  as  originating  in  a  principle  which  ought  also  to 
govern  our  conduct.  Will  Great  Britain  permit  us  to  go  On 
in  an  uninterrupted  march  to  the  height  of  national  great- 
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ness  and  prosperity  ?  I  fear  not.  But,  admitting  the  ooancib 
on  that  side  of  the  water  to  he  governed  hy  a  degree  of  mag- 
nanimity and  justice  which  the  world  has  never  experienced 
from  them  (and,  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  never  will),  may 
not  some  unforeseen  collision  involve  ns  in  hostilities  ?  Gren- 
tlemen  on  the  other  side  have  said,  that  there  are  points  of 
difference  with  that  nation  (existing  prior  to  the  war)  which 
are  yet  unsettled.  I  grant  it.  If  such,  then,  be  the  &ct, 
docs  it  not  show  that  causes  of  conflict  remain,  and  that 
whenever  the  same  condition  of  the  world  that  excited  them 
into  action  before  the  war,  shall  recur,  the  same  coOiaonB 
will  probably  take  place  again  ?  If  Great  Britain  sees  the 
opportunity  of  enforcing  the  same  doctrines  we  have  already 
contested,  will  she  not  seize  it  ?  Admitting  this  country  to 
maintain  that  jwlicy  which  it  ought  ;  that  its  councils  be 
governed  by  the  most  perfect  justice  and  moderation — yet 
we  see  that,  by  difference  of  views  on  essential  points,  the 
peace  between  the  two  nations  is  liable  to  be  jeopardized. 
I  am  sure  that  future  wars  with  England  are  not  only  pos- 
sible, but,  I  will  say  more,  they  are  highly  probable — ^nay, 
that  they  will  certainly  take  place.  Future  wars,  I  fear 
[  (with  the  Honorable  Si)eaker) — future  wars,  long  and  bloody, 
will  exist  between  this  countrv  and  Great  Britain.  I  lament 
it  ;  but  I  will  not  close  my  eyes  on  future  events  ;  I  wiU  not 
betray  the  high  trust  rej^sed  in  me  ;  I  will  speak  what  I 
believe  to  be  true.  You  vdH  have  to  encounter  British 
jealousy  and  hostility  in  every  shape  ;  not  immediately  mani- 
fested by  open  force  or  violence,  perhaps,  but  by  indirect  * 
attempts  to  check  your  growth  and  prosperity.  As  far  as 
she  can,  she  will  disgrace  every  thing  connected  with  you. 
Her  reviewers,  paragraphists,  and  travellers,  will  assail  you 
and  your  institutions  ;  and  no  means  will  be  left  untried  to 
brin^  vou  to  contemn  vourselves,  and  be  contemned  bv  others. 
I  thank  God,  they  have  not  now  the  means  they  once  possess- 
ed of  effecting  their  objects.     No ;  the  late  war  has  given 
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you  a  tone  of  feeling  and  thinking  which  forbids  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  national  inferiority — ^that  first  of  political  evils. 
Had  we  not  encountered  Great  Britain,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  brilliant  points  to  rest  on  which  we  now  have.  We, 
too,  have  now  our  heroes  and  illustrious  actions.  If  Great 
Britain  has  her  Wellington,  we  have  our  Jackson,  Brown 
and  Scott.  If  she  has  her  naval  heroes,  we  also  have  them, 
not  less  renowned — ^for  they  have  plucked  the  laurel  from 
her  brows.  It  is  impossible  that  we  can  now  be  degraded  by 
comparisons  :  I  trust  we  are  equally  above  corruption  and 
intrigue  ;  and  that  when  the  contest  comes,  it  will  be  tried 
only  by  force  of  arms. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  measures  of  preparation  which 
sound  policy  dictates.  First,  then,  as  to  the  extent,  without 
reference  to  the  kind.  These  measures  ought  to  be  graduated 
by  a  reference  to  the  character  and  capacity  of  both  countries. 
England  excels  in  means  all  countries  that  now  exist,  or  ever 
did  exist ;  and  has,  besides,  great  moral  resources.  She  is 
intelligent,  and  renowned  for  masculine  virtues.  On  our 
part,  our  measures  ought  to  correspond  with  that  lofty  policy, 
which  becomes  freemen  determined  to  defend  their  rights. 
Thus  circumstanced  on  both  sides,  we  ought  to  omit  no  pre- 
paration fairly  within  the  compass  of  our  means.  Next,  as 
to  the  species  of  preparation — a  question  which  opens  subjects 
of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  navy,  most  certainly, 
in  any  point  of  view,  occupies  the  first  place.  It  is  the  most 
safe,  most  effectual  and  cheapest  mode  of  defence.  For  let 
the  fact  be  remembered,  our  navy  costs  less  per  man,  includ- 
ing all  the  amount  of  extraordinary  expenditures  on  the  lakes, 
than  our  army. 

This  is  an  important  fact  which  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the 
memory  of  the  House  ;  for,  if  the  force  be  the  safest  and  most 
efficient,  wliiuh  is  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest,  on  that 
should  be  our  principal  reliance.  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  danger  of  standing  armies  to  our  liberties  : — the  objection 
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cannot  be  made  to  the  navy.  Generals^  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged^ have  often  advanced  at  the  head  of  armies  to  imperial 
rank  and  power;  but  in  what  instance  has  an  admiral 
usurped  the  liberties  of  his  country  ?  Put  our  strength  in 
the  navy  for  foreign  defence,  and  we  shall  certainly  escape 
the  whole  catalogue  of  possible  ills  painted  by  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side.  A  naval  force  attacks  that  country,  fiom 
whose  hostilities,  alone,  we  have  any  thing  to  dread,  where 
she  is  most  assailable,  and  defends  its  own  where  it  is  weak- 
est. Where  is  Great  Britain  most  vulnerable?  In  what 
point  is  she  most  accessible  to  attack  ?  In  her  commerce — 
in  her  navigation.  There  she  is  not  only  exposed,  but  the 
blow  is  fatal.  There  is  her  strength — there  the  secret  of  her 
power.  There,  then,  if  it  ever  shall  become  necessaiy,  we 
ought  to  strike.  And  where  are  we  most  exposed?  On 
the  Atlantic  line ; — a  line  so  long  and  weak,  that  we  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  assaUed  on  it.  How  is  it  to  be  de- 
fended ?  By  a  navy,  and  by  a  navy  only,  can  it  be  efficiently 
defended.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  time  when  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole  line  of  the  sea-coast,  moored 
in  our  rivers,  and  ready  to  assault  us  at  every  point.  The 
facts  are  too  recent  to  require  a  minute  description.  I  will 
only  state,  generally,  that  our  commerce  was  cut  up— our 
specie  circulation  destroyed — our  internal  communication 
interrupted — our  best  and  cheapest  highway  beiog  entirely 
in  possession  of  the  enemy — our  ports  foreign  the  one  to  the 
other — our  treasury  exhausted  in  merely  defensive  prepaiar 
tions  and  militia  requisitions — for  not  knowing  where  we 
would  be  assailed,  we  had,  at  the  same  moment,  to  stand 
prepared  at  every  point.  A  recurrence  of  this  state  of  things, 
so  oppressive  to  the  country,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  sufficient  naval  force.  I  think  it  proper  to  press  this 
point  thus  strongly,  because,  though  it  is  generally  assented 
to,  that  the  navy  ought  to  be  increased,  I  find  that  assent  too 
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cold — ^the  approbation  bestowed  on  it  too  negative  in  its  char- 
acter. The  navy  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  gradually  increased. 
If  the  navy  is  to  be  increased  at  all,  let  its  augmentation  be 
limited  only  by  your  ability  to  build,  officer  and  man.  If  it 
is  the  kind  of  force  most  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
efficient  to  guard  against  foreign  invasion,  or  repel  foreign 
aggression,  you  ought  to  put  your  whole  force  on  the  seaside. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  have  in  our  country  eighty  thousand 
sailors.  This  would  enable  us  to  man  a  considerable  fleet, 
which,  if  well-directed,  would  give  us  the  habitual  command 
on  our  own  coast — an  object,  in  every  point  of  view,  so  de- 
sirable. Not  that  we  ought  hastily,  without  due  preparation, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  build  a  large  number  of 
vessels  ;  but  we  ought  to  commence  preparations— establish 
docks,  collect  timber  and  naval  stores ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
materials  are  prepared,  to  commence  building,  to  the  extent 
which  I  have  mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  preserve  the 
country  in  its  most  imminent  dangers  from  abroad,  it  is  this 
species  of  armament.  If  we  desire  to  be  free  from  ftiture 
wars  (as  I  hope  we  may  be),  this  is  the  only  way  to  effect 
it.  We  shall  have  peace  then,  and,  what  is  of  still  higher 
moment,  peace  with  perfect  security. 

In  regard  to  our  present  military  establishment,  it  is 
small  enough.  This  the  Honorable  Speaker  has  fully  demon- 
strated. It  is  not,  at  present,  sufficiently  large  to  occupy 
all  our  fortresses.  Gentlemen  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
militia,  and  against  the  army.  In  regard  to  the  militia, 
I  will  go  as  far  as  any  gentleman,  and  considerably  .ftir- 
ther  than  those  who  are  so  violently  opposed  to  our  small 
army.  I  desire  not  only  to  arm  the  militia,  but  to  extend 
their  term  of  service,  and  make  them  efficient.  To  talk 
about  the  efficiency  of  militia,  called  into  service  for  six 
months  only,  is  to  impose  on  the  people, — to  ruin  them  with 
false  hopes.  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  large  standing 
armies,  and  I  know  that  the  militia  constitutes  the  true  force- 
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of  the  country ;  that  no  nation  can  be  safe,  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  has  not  an.  efficient  militia ;  but  the  term  of 
service  ought  to  bo  enlarged,  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  camp,  and  to  atlov  the 
habitfl  of  civil  life  to  be  broken.  For  although  militia, 
treshly  drawn  from  their  homes,  may,  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, do  great  serxice,  as  at  TSew  Orleans ;  yet,  in 
general,  they  are  not  calculated  for  service  in  the  field, 
until  time  is  allowed  them  to  acquire  habits  of  discipline 
and  subordination.  On  land,  your  defence  ought  to  depend 
on  a  regular  draught  from  the  body  of  the  people.  You 
will  thus,  in  time  of  war,  dispense  with  the  business  of  re- 
cruiting, a  mode  of  defending  the  country  every  way  uncon- 
genial with  our  ropubhcan  institutions.  Uncertain,  alow  in 
its  opemtion  and  expensive,  it  draws  &om  society  only  its 
worst  materials  ;  introducing  into  our  army,  of  necessity,  ell 
the  Hcverities  which  are  exercised  in  tliat  of  the  most  des- 
potic goveroments.  Thus  composed,  our  armies,  in  a  great 
degree,  lose  that  enthusiasm  with  which  citizen  soldiers, 
conscious  of  liberty  and  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country, 
have  ever  been  animated.  All  the  free  nations  of  antiquity 
intrusted  the  defence  of  the  country,  not  to  the  dr^s  ct 
society,  but  to  the  body  of  its  citizens ;  and  hence  that 
heroism,  which  nations,  in  modem  times,  may  admire  but 
cannot  equal.  I  know  that  I  utter  truths  unpleasant  to 
those  who  wish  to  enjoy  liberty  without  making  the  effiirts 
necessary  to  secure  it.  Her  favor  is  never  won  by  the  cow- 
ardly, the  vicious,  or  indolent.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
physicians,  that  life  is  a  forced  state.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  freedom.  It  requires  eflForts,  it  presupposes  mental 
and  moral  qualities  of  a  high  order  to  bo  generally  diffused 
in  the  society  where  it  exists.  It  mainly  stands  on  the 
faithful  discharge  of  two  great  duties  which  every  citizen 
of  proper  ^o  owes  the  republic  ;  a  wise  and  \-irtuous  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  suffrage,   and  a  prompt  and  btave 
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defence  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  first 
symptom  of  decay  has  ever  appeared  in  the  backward  and 
negligent  discharge  of  the  latter  duty.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  historians  and  orators  of  antiquity, 
know  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  least  decay  of 
patriotism,  the  least  verging  towards  pleasure  and  luxury,  will 
there  immediately  discover  itself.  Large  standing  and  merce- 
nary armies  then  become  necessary ;  and  those  who  are  im wil- 
ling to  render  the  military  service  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
their  rights,  soon  find,  as  they  ought  to  do,  a  master.  It  is 
the  order  of  nature,  and  cannot  be  reversed.  The  plan  I  pro- 
pose, will  at  once  put  an  eflBlcient  force  into  yoxir  hands,  and 
render  you  secure.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  we 
are  free  from  danger,  and  need  not  prepare  for  it,  because 
we  have  no  nation  to  dread  in  our  immediate  neighborhood. 
Recollect  that  the  nation  with  whom  we  have  recently  termi- 
nated a  severe  conflict  lives  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  that, 
although  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  intervene  between  us, 
she  can  attack  you  with  as  much  facility  as  if  she  had  but 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  overland  to  march.  She  is  as 
near  to  you  as  if  she  occupied  Canada  instead  of  the  British 
Isles.  You  have  the  power  of  assailing,  as  well  as  of  being 
assailed  ;  her  provinces  border  on  your  territory,  the  dread 
of  losing  which,  if  you  are  prepared  to  attack  them,  will  con- 
tribute to  that  peace  which  every  honest  man  is  anxious  to 
maintain  as  long  as  possible.  5  fi-<;  *^ 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  point  of  less,  but  still  of  great 
importance, — I  mean  the  establishing  of  roads  and  the  open- 
ing of  canals  through  various  parts  of  the  country.  Your 
country  has  certain  points  of  feebleness  and  certain  points 
of  strength  about  it.  Your  feebleness  ought  to  be  removed 
— ^your  strength  improved.  Your  population  is  widely  dis- 
persed. Though  this  be  greatly  advantageous  in  one  respect, 
— that  of  preventing  the  country  from  being  permanently 
conquered, — it  imposes  a  great  difficulty   in  defending  it 
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from  invasion,  because  of  the  diflSculty  of  transporta- 
tion from  one  point  to  another  of  your  widely  extended 
frontiers.  We  ought  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  formation  of  good  military  roads,  not  only  on  the  score 
of  general  political  economy,  but  to  enable  us,  on  emergencies, 
to  collect  the  whole  mass  of  our  military  means  on  the  point 
menaced.  The  people  are  brave,  great  and  spirited,  but 
they  must  be  brought  together  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
with  a  certain  promptitude,  to  enable  them  to  act  with 
eflFect.  The  importance  of  military  roads  was  well  known  to 
the  Romans.  The  remains  of  their  roads  exist  to  this  day, 
some  of  them  iminjurcd  by  the  ravages  of  time.  Let  us 
make  great  permanent  roads  ;  not  like  the  Romans  with 
views  of  subjecting  and  ruling  provinces,  but  for  the  more 
honorable  puqooses  of  defence,  and  of  connecting  more 
closely  the  interests  of  various  sections  of  this  great  country. 
Let  any  one  look  at  the  vast  cost  of  transportation  during 
the  war,  much  of  wliich  is  chargeable  to  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  canals,  and  he  vnH  not  deny  the  vast  importance 
of  a  due  attention  to  this  object. 
%^»  Next,  let  us  consider  the  proper  encouragement  to  be 
afforded  to  the  industry  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the 
question,  how  far  manufactures  ought  to  be  fostered,  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  coimtry,  as  a  means  of  defence,  to  encourage 
its  domestic  industry,  more  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
provides  the  neccssar}^  materials  for  clothing  and  defence.  Let 
us  look  at  the  nature  of  the  war  most  likely  to  occur.  England 
is  in  possession  of  the  ocean  ;  no  man,  however  sanguine,  can 
believe  that  we  can  soon  deprive  her  of  her  maritime  pre- 
dominance. That  control  deprives  us  of  the  means  of  main- 
taining, cheaply  clad,  our  army  and  navy.  The  question  re- 
lating to  manufactures  must  not  depend  on  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple, that  industry,  left  to  piuBue  its  own  course,  will  find, 
in  its  own  interests,  all  the  encouragement  that  is  necessary. 
Laying  the  claims  of  manufacturers  entirely  out  of  view, 
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on  general  principles,  without  regard  to  their  interests,  a  cer- 
tain encouragement  should  be  extended,  at  least,  to  our  wool- 
len and  cotton  manufactures. 

There  is  another  point  of  preparation  not  to  be  over- 
looked— the  defence  of  our  coast,  by  means  other  than  the 
navy,  on  which  we  ought  to  rely  mainly,  but  not  entirely. 
The  coast  is  our  weak  part,  which  ought  to  be  rendered 
strong,  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  make  it  so.  There  are  two 
points  on  our  coast  particularly  weak — ^tho  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay — ^which  ought  to  be 
cautiously  attended  to,  not,  however,  neglecting  others.  The 
administration  which  leaves  these  two  points  in  another  war 
without  fortifications,  ought  to  receive  the  execration  of  the 
country.  Look  at  the  facility  afforded  by  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  maritime  powers  in  attacking  us.  If  we  estimate 
with  it  the  margin  of  rivers  navigable  for  vessels  of  war,  it 
adds  fourteen  hundred  miles,  at  least,  to  the  line  of  our  sea- 
coast,  and  that  of  the  worst  character  ;  for  when  an  enemy 
is  there,  it  is  without  the  fear  of  being  driven  from  it :  he 
has,  besides,  the  power  of  assaulting  two  shores  at  the  same 
time,  and  must  be  expected  on  both.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  degree  of  expense  would  be  too  great  for  its  de- 
fence. Besides,  tlie  whole  margin  of  the  Bay  is  an  extreme- 
ly sickly  one,  and  fatal  to  the  militia  of  the  upper  country. 
How  it  is  to  be  defended,  military  and  naval  men  will  be 
best  judges  ;  but  I  believe  that  steam  frigates  ought  at  least 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  means ;  the  expense  of  which, 
however  great,  the  people  ought  and  would  cheerfully  bear. 

I  might  now  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  other 
points,  but,  for  the  fear  of  fatiguing  them,  I  will  mention 
only  my  views  in  regard  to  our  finances,  as  connected  with 
preparatory  measures.  A  war  with  Great  Britain  will  im- 
mediately distress  your  finances,  so  far  as  your  revenue  de- 
pends on  imj)orts.  It  is  impossible,  during  war,  to  prepare 
a  system  of  internal  revenue  in  time  to  meet  the  defect  thus 
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occasioned.  Will  Congress  then  leave  the  nation  wholly  de- 
pendent on  foreign  commerce  for  its  revenue  ?  This  Union 
is  rapidly  changing  the  character  of  its  industry.  When  a 
country  is  agricultural,  depending  for  supply  on  foreign  mar- 
kets, its  people  may  be  taxed  through  its  imports  almost  to 
the  amount  of  its  cai>acity.  The  countr}',  however,  is  rapid- 
ly becoming,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity. We  find  that  exterior  commerce  (not  including  the 
coasting  trade)  is  ever}'  day  bearing  less  and  less  proportion 
to  the  entire  wealth  and  strength  of  the  nation.  Its  finan- 
cial resources  will,  therefore,  daily  become  weaker  and  weak- 
er, instead  of  growing  with  its  growth,  if  we  do  not  resort  to 
other  objects  than  our  foreign  commerce  for  taxation.  But 
gentlemen  say,  that  the  moral  power  of  the  nation  ought  not 
to  be  neglected ;  and  that  moral  power  is  inconsistent  with 
oppressive  taxes  on  the  people.  With  oppressive  taxeSy  moral 
power  certainly  is  inconsistent  ;  but,  to  make  them  oppres- 
sive, they  must  be  both  heavy  and  unnecessary.  I  agree, 
therefore,  with  gentlemen  in  their  premises,  but  not  in  their 
conclusion,  that,  because  oppressive  taxes  destroy  the  whole 
moral  power  of  the  country,  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  no 
taxes  at  all.  Such  a  conclusion  is  certainly  erroneous.  Let 
us  examine  the  question,  whether  a  tax  laid  for  the  defence, 
security,  and  lasting  prosperity  of  a  coimtry,  is  calculated  to 
destroy  its  moral  power,  and  more  especially  of  this  country. 
If  such  be  the  fact,  indispensable  as  I  believe  these  taxes  to 
be,  I  will  relinquisli  them ;  for  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  power  of  a  moral  kind  is  most  to  be  cherished. 
We  had  better  give  up  all  our  physical  power,  than  part  with 
this.  But  what  is  moral  power  ?  The  zeal  of  the  country, 
and  the  confidence  it  reposes  in  the  administration  of  its 
Government.  Will  it  be  diminished  by  imposing  taxes 
wisely  and  moderately  ?  If  you  suppose  the  people  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous,  this  cannot  be  admitted.  But  if  a  ma- 
jority of  them  be  ignorant  and  vicious,  then  it  is  probable 
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that  a  tax  laid  for  the  most  judicious  purpose  may  deprive 
you  of  their  confidence.  The  people,  I  hclieve,  are  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous.  The  more  wisely,  then,  you  act ;  the  less 
you  yield  to  the  temptation  of  ignoble  and  false  security,  the 
more  you  attract  their  confidence.  The  very  existence  of 
your  Government  proves  their  intelligence  ;  for,  let  me  say 
to  this  House  that,  if  one  who  knew  nothing  of  this  people 
were  made  acquainted  with  its  government,  and  with  the 
feet  that  it  had  sustained  itself  for  thirty  years,  he  would 
know  at  once>  that  this  was  a  most  intelligent  and  virtuous 
people.  Convince  the  people  that  measures  are  necessary 
and  wise,  and  they  will  maintain  them.  Already  they  go 
far,  very  far  before  this  House,  in  energy  and  public  spirit. 
If  ever  measures  of  this  description  become  unpopidar,  it 
will  be  by  speeches  here.  Are  any  willing  to  lull  the  people 
into  false  security  ?  Can  they  withdraw  their  eyes  from 
facts  menacing  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence  of  the 
country  ?  Are  they  willing  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments 
injurious  to  their  lasting  peace  and  prosperity  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  grave  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  happiness  and  exist- 
ence of  our  institutions.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  the 
members  of  this  House  are  the  real  agents  of  the  people. 
They  are  sent  here,  not  to  consult  their  ease  and  convenience, 
but  their  general  defence  and  common  welfare.  Such  is  the 
language  of  the  constitution.  In  discharge  of  the  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  me  by  those  for  whom  I  act,  I  have  faith- 
fully pointed  out  those  measures  which  our  situation  and  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  world  render  necessary  for  our  secu- 
rity and  prosperity.  They  involve,  no  doubt,  much  expense  ; 
they  require  considerable  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people  ; 
but  are  they  on  that  account  to  be  rejected  ?  We  are  called 
on  to  choose.  On  the  one  side  is  ease,  it  is  true ;  but,  on 
the  other,  the  security  of  the  country.  We  may  dispense 
with  the  taxes  ;  we  may  neglect  every  measure  of  precau- 
tion, and  feel  no  immediate  disaster ;  but,  in  such  a  state 
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of  things,  what  virtuous,  what  wise  citizen,  but  most  look 
on  the  future  with  dread.  I  know  of  no  situation  so  responsi- 
ble, if  properly  considered,  as  ours.  We  are  charged  by  Provi- 
dence, not  only  with  the  happiness  of  this  great  and  rising 
people,  but,  in  a  considerable  degree,  with  that  of  the  human 
race.  We  have  a  government  of  a  new  order,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  all  others  which  have  preceded  it — a  government 
founded  on  the  rights  of  man  ;  resting,  not  on  authority,  not 
on  prejudice,  not  on  superstition,  but  reason.  If  it  shall 
succeed,  as  fondly  hoped  by  its  founders,  it  will  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  human  aflairs.  All  civilized 
govermuents  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  conform  to  its 
principles.  Thus  circumstanced,  can  you  hesitate  what 
course  to  choose  ?  The  rotid  that  wisdom  indicates,  leads, 
it  is  true,  up  the  steep,  but  leads  also  to  seciuity  and  lasting 
gl  jr}^  No  nation  that  wants  the  fortitude  to  tread  it,  ought 
ever  to  aspire  to  greatness.  Such  ought,  and  vnH  sink  into 
the  list  of  those  that  have  done  nothing  to  be  known  or  re- 
membered. It  is  immutable, — it  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  love  of  present  ease  and  pleasure,  indifference  about  the 
future, — that  fatal  weakness  of  human  nature, — ^Iias  never 
failed,  in  individuals  or  nations,  to  yink  to  disgrace  and  ruin. 
On  the  contrary,  virtue  and  wisdom,  wliich  regard  the  future, 
wliich  spurn  the  temptations  of  the  moment,  however  rugged 
their  patli,  end  in  happiness.  Such  are  the  universal  senti- 
ments of  all  wise  writers,  from  the  didactics  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  the  fictions  of  the  poet.  They  agree  and  inculcate, 
that  pleasure  is  a  flowery  path,  leading  off  among  groves  and 
gardens,  but  ending  in  a  dreary  Avildeniess  ;  that  it  is  the 
siren's  voice,  that  he  who  listens  to  is  ruined  ;  that  it  is  the 
cup  of  Circe,  of  which  whosoever  drinks,  is  converted  into  a 
swine.  This  is  the  language  of  fiction.  Beason  teaches  the 
same  lesson.  It  is  my  wish  to  elevate  the  national  senti- 
ment to  that  which  animates  every  just  and  virtuous  mind. 
No  effort  is  needed  here  to  impel  us  the  opposite  way.    That 
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also  may  be  but  too  safely  trusted  to  the  frailties  of  our  na- 
ture. This  country  is  now  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  of  antiquity  ascribes  to 
Hercules  in  his  youth.  He  represents  the  hero  as  retiring 
into  the  wilderness  to  deliberate  on  the  course  of  life  which 
he  ought  to  choose.  Two  goddesses  approach  him  ;  one 
recommending  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  the  other  of  la- 
bor and  virtue.  The  hero  adopts  the  coimsel  of  the  latter, 
and  his  fame  and  glory  are  known  to  the  world.  May  this 
country,  the  youthful  Hercules,  possessing  his  form  and  mus- 
cles, be  animated  by  similar  sentiments,  and  follow  his  ex- 
ample 1 
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On  the  Bill,  to  establish  a  National  Bank,  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  26th, 
1816. 

[Note. — A  Bill  "  to  incorporate  the  Subscribers  to  tlie  Bank  of 
the  United  States "  was  reported  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Currency,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1816,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It  was  not,  it  seems,  called 
up  imtil  the  26th  of  February  following,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  intervening  orders  were  postponed  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
debate  commenced,  which  continued,  witli  little  interruption,  until  the 
14th  of  March,  when  it  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  80  to  71.  The 
discussion  embraced  both  principle  and  detail,  and  the  ablest  men  of 
both  parties  took  part  in  it  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  were  Messrs. 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Cuthbert,  Sharp,  Condict,  Forsythe,  Grosvenor,  Wilde, 
Telfair,  Wright,  and  others  ;  its  opponents,  Messrs.  Randolph,  Webster, 
Cady,  Pickering,  Pitkin,  Sergeant,  Hanson,  Stanford,  Hopkinson, 
Culpepper,  Gaston,  Hardin,  and  others.      A  large  majority  of  the 
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Republican  Partv  voted  for  the  Bill : — influenced,  no  donUi  bj  the 

peculiar  circiun<ftances  of  the  time.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  explain  his  views  of  a  subject,  so 
interesting  to  the  republic,  and  so  necessary  to  be  correctly 
understood,  as  that  of  the  bill  now  before  the  committee. 
He  prj[K>.sed,  at  this  time,  only  to  discuss  general  principles, 
without  K'ference  to  details.  He  was  aware,  he  said,  that 
principle  and  detail  might  be  united  ;  but  he  should,  at 
[iresent.  keep  them  distinct.  He  did  not  propose  to  ami- 
prehend,  in  this  discussion,  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant 
bank  charters ;  nor  the  question  whether  the  general  ten- 
(leiK-v  of  banks  was  favorable  or  imfavorable  to  the  libertv 
and  prosperity  of  the  countr}' ;  nor  the  question  whether  a 
national  bank  would  l>e  favorable  to  the  operations  of  the 
Government.  To  discuss  these  questions,  he  conceived, 
would  be  an  useless  consumption  of  time.  The  constitutional 
questi«>n  had  been  already  so  freely  and  frequently  discussed, 
that  all  had  made  up  their  minds  on  it.  The  question  whe- 
ther ])anks  were  favorable  to  public  liberty  and  prosperity, 
was  one  purely  speculative.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of 
banks,  and  their  incorporation  with  the  commercial  concerns 
and  industry  of  the  nation,  prove  that  inquiry  to  come  too 
late.  The  only  question  was,  on  this  hand,  under  what 
liuxlifications  were  banks  most  useful ;  and  whether  the 
United  States  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  exercise  the  power  to 
establish  a  ])ank.  As  to  the  question  whether  a  national 
bank  wnuld  be  favorable  to  the  administration  of  the  finances 
of  tlic  Government,  it  was  one  on  which  there  was  so  little 
doubt,  that  gentlemen  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not  enter 
into  it.  Leaving  all  these  questions,  then,  Mr.  C.  said,  he 
proposed  to  examine  the  cause  and  state  of  the  disorders  of 
the  natioiial  currencv.  and  the  questionwhether  it  tos  in  the 
t)ower  ofCon^ress,  by  establishing  a  national  bank,  to  rcnioTe 
thoscdisorders.    This,  he  observed,  was  a  question  ot*  nowlty, 
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and  vital  importance  ;  a  question  which  greatly  affected  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  re- 
mark, that  it  was  extremely  depreciated,  and,  in  degrees, 
varying  according  to  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
All  would  assent,  that  this  state  of  the  currency  was  a  stain 
on  public  and  private  credit,  and  injurious  to  the  morals  of 
the  community.  This  was  so  clear  a  position  that  it  required 
no  proof.  There  were,  however,  other  considerations,  arising 
from  the  state  of  the  currency,  not  so  distinctly  felt,  nor  so 
generally  assented  to.  The  state  of  our  circulating  mediimi 
was,  he  said,  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution. The  power  was  given  to  Congress,  by  that  instru- 
ment, in  express  terms,  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the 
United  States.  In  point  of  fact,  he  said,  that  power,  though 
given  to  Congress,  is  not  in  their  hands.  The  power  is 
exercised  by  banking  institutions,  no  longer  responsible  for 
the  correctness  with  which  they  manage  it.  Gold  and  silver 
have  disappeared  entirely.  There  is  no  money  but  paper 
money  ;  and  that  money  is  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
I  No  one,  he  said,  who  referred  to  the  constitution,  could 
doubt  that  the  money  of  the  United  States  was  intended  to 
be  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  Congress.  \  The  only 
object  the  framers  of  the  constitution  could  have  had  in  view, 
in  gi\^ng  to  Congress  the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coins,  must  have  been  to  give 
a  steadiness  and  fixed  value  to  the  currency  of  the  United 
States.  The  state  of  things,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  afforded  Mr.  C.  an  argument  in  support  of 
his  construction.  There  then  existed,  he  said,  a  depreciated 
paper  currency,  which  could  only  be  regulated  and  made 
uniform  by  giving  a  power  for  that  purpose  to  the  General 
Government.  The  States  could  not  do  it.  He  argued, 
therefore,  taking  into  view  the  prohibition  against  the  States 
issuing  bills  of  credit,  that  there  was  a  strong  presumption 
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this  power  was  intended  to  be  given  exclusively  to  Congress. 
Mr.  C.  acknowledged  there  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution 
by  which  the  States  were  prohibited  from  creating  banks  which 
now  exercise  this  power.  But,  he  said,  that  banks  were  then 
but  little  known.  There  was  but  one,  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  with  a  capital  of  only  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  universal  opinion  was  that  bank-notes  repre- 
sented gold  and  silver ;  and  tliat,  under  this  impression,  there 
coidd  be  no  necessity  to  prohibit  banking  institutions,  be- 
cause their  notes  always  represented  gold  and  silver ;  and 
these  could  not  be  multiplied  beyond  the  demands  of  the 
countn'.  Sir.  C.  drew  the  distinction  between  banks  of 
deposit  and  banks  of  discount ;  the  latter  of  which  were  then 
but  little  understood,  and  their  abuse  not  conceived  of  until 
demonstrated  by  recent  experience.  No  man,  he  remarked, 
in  tlie  convention,  as  much  talent  and  wisdom  as  it  con- 
tained, could  ]>ossibly  have  foreseen  the  course  of  these  in- 
stitutions ;  that  they  woidd  have  multiplied  from  one  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ;  from  a  capital  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  one  of  eighty  millions  ;  from  being  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  the  exclusive  right  of 
Congress  to  regulate  the  currency,  that  they  would  be  directly 
opposed  to  it ;  that,  so  far  from  their  credit  depending  on 
their  i)unctuality  in  redeeming  their  bills  with  specie,  they 
might  go  on  ad  injinitum  in  violation  of  their  contract,  with- 
out a  dollar  in  their  vaults.  There  had  indeed,  Mr.  C.  said, 
been  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  cxurency  of  the 
country.  By  a  sort  of  under-current,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  money  of  the  country  had  caved  in,  and  upon 
its  ruins  had  sprung  up  those  institutions  which  now  exer- 
cised the  right  of  making  money  for  and  in  the  United 
States  ;  for  gold  and  silver  are  not  now  the  only  money — 
whatever  is  the  medium  of  purchase  and  sale  must  take 
their  place ;  and,  as  bank  paper  alone  was  now  employed 
for  this  purpose,  it  had  become  the  money  of  the  country. 
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A  change  great  and  wonderful  has  taken  place,  said  he^ 
which  divests  you  of  your  rights,  and  turns  you  back  to  the 
condition  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  which  every  State 
issued  bills  of  credit,  which  were  made  a  legal  tender,  and 
were  of  various  values. 

This  then,  Mr.  C.  said,  was  the  evil.  We  have,  in  lieu 
of  gold  and  silver,  a  paper  medium,  unequally  but  gen- 
erally depreciated,  which  affects  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country ;  which  paralyzes  the  national  ann  ;  which 
sullies  the  faith,  both  public  and  private,  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  medium  no  longer  resting  on  gold  and  silver  as  its 
basis.  We  have,  indeed,  laws  regulating  the  currency  of 
foreign  coins  ;  but  they  are,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
mockery  of  legislation,  because  there  is  no  coin  in  circulation. 
The  right  of  making  money,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  pow- 


er, a  sacred  and  important  right,  was  exercised  bytwo  hun- 
dred and  sixty  baulks,  scatierea  over  every  parroTthe  Uni- 
ted States,  not'  responsible  to  any^wer  whatever  for  their 
issues  o£p^P6r.  The  next  and  great  inquiry  was,  he  said, 
how  thisevTl  was  to  be  remedied.  Restore,  said  he,  these 
institutions  to  their  original  use  ;  cause  them  to  give  up 
their  usuri)ed  power  ;  cause  them  to  return  to  their  legiti- 
mate office  of  places  of  discount  and  deposit ;  let  them  be 
no  longer  mere  paper  machines  ;  restore  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  anterior  to  1813,  which  was  consistent  with 
the  just  policy  and  interests  of  the  country  ;  cause  them  to 
fulfil  their  contracts — to  respect  their  broken  faith  ;  resolve 
that  every  where  there  shall  be  a  uniform  value  to  the  nation- 
al currency  ;  your  constitutional  control  will  then  prevail. 

How  then,  he  proceeded  to  examine,  was  this  desirable 
end  to  be  attained  ?  What  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  ? 
The  reason  why  the  banks  could  not  now  comply  with  their 
contracts,  was  that  conduct,  which,  in  private  life,  frequently 
produces  the  same  effect.  It  was  owing  to  the  prodigality 
of  their  engagements,  without  means  to  fulfil  them  ;  to  their 
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issuing  more  paper  than  they  could  possibly  redeem  with 
specie.  In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  best  estimate, 
there  were  not  in  the  vaults  of  all  the  banks  more  than  fif- 
teen millions  of  specie,  with  a  capital  amoimting  to  aboat 
eighty-two  millions  of  dollars.  Hence  the  cause  of  the  de- 
preciation of  bank-notes — the  excess  of  paper  in  circulation 
beyond  that  of  specie  in  their  vaults.  This  excess  was  visi- 
ble to  the  eye,  and  almost  audible  to  the  ear ;  so  familiar 
was  the  fact,  that  this  paper  was  emphatically  called  "trash" 
or  ^^rags"  According  to  estimation,  also,  he  said  there 
were  in  circulation  at  the  same  date,  within  the  United 
States,  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  bank-notes,  credit, 
and  bank  paper  in  one  shape  or  other.  Supposing  thirty 
millions  of  these  to  be  in  possession  of  the  banks  themselves, 
there  were,  perhaps,  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  actu- 
allv  in  circulation,  or  on  which  the  banks  draw  interest.  The 
proportion  between  demand  and  supply,  which  regulates  the 
price  of  every  thing,  regulates  also  the  value  of  this  paper. 
In  proportion  as  the  issue  is  excessive,  it  depreciates  in  value 
— ^and  no  wonder,  when,  since  1810  or  1811,  the  amount 
of  paper  in  circulation  had  increased  from  eighty  or 
ninetv,  to  two  hundred  millions.  Mr.  C.  here  examined  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some  gentlemen,  that  bank  paper 
had  not  depreciated,  but  that  gold  and  silver  had  appre- 
ciated— a  position  he  denied  by  arguments,  founded  on  the 
portability  of  gold  and  silver,  which  would  equalize  their 
vahie  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  ;  and  on  the  fiwsts 
that  gold  and  silver  coin  had  increased  in  quantity  instead  of 
diminisliing,  and  that  exchange  on  Great  Britain  (at  gold 
and  silver  value)  liad  been,  for  some  time  past,  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  he  said,  gold  and  silver  were  leav- 
ing our  shores.  In  fact  we  have  degraded  the  metallic  cur- 
rency ;  we  have  treated  it  ^rith  indignity  ;  it  leaves  us  and 
seeks  an  asylum  on  foreign  shores.  Let  it  become  again  the 
basis  of  bank  transactions  and  it  will  revisit  us. 
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Having  established,  as  he  conceived,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  that  the  excess  of  i)aper  issue  was  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency,  Mr.  C.  turned 
his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  that  excess  had  been 
produced.  It  was  intimately  connected  with  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments.  They  stood  as  cause  and  effect.  First, 
the  excessive  issues  caused  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  advantage  had  been  taken  of  that  suspension  to 
issue  still  greater  floods  of  it.  The  banks  had  undertaken  to 
do  a  new  business,  uncongenial  with  the  nature  of  such  insti- 
tutions. They  undertook  to  make  loans  to  Government, 
not  as  brokers,  but  as  stockholders — a  practice  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  specie  payments.  After  showing  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary  business  of  a  bank,  in  discoimts,  and 
the  making  loans  for  twelve  years,  Mr.  C.  said,  indisputably 
the  latter  practice  was  a  great  and  leading  cause  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments.  Of  this  species  of  property 
(public  stock)  the  bank^n  the  United  States  held,  on  the  30th 
day  of  September  last,  about  eighteen  and  a  half  millions, 
and  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  treasury  notes,  besides  stock 
for  long  loans  made  to  the  State  Governments  ;  amounting, 
altogether,  to  nearly  forty  millions — being  a  large  proportion 
of  their  actual  capital.  This,  he  said,  was  the  great  cause 
of  the  suspension  of  specie  pa}Tnents. 

Had  the  banks  (he  now  discussed  the  question)  the  capacity 
to  resimie  specie  payments  ?  If  they  have  the  disposition, 
they  may  resume  specie  payments.  The  banks,  he  said,  were 
not  insolvent :  they  never  were  more  solvent.  If  so,  the  term 
itself  implies,  that  if  time  be  allowed  them  they  may,  before 
long,  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  payments  of  specie.  If  the 
banks  would  regularly  and  consentaneously  begin  to  dispose 
of  their  stock, — to  call  in  their  notes  for  the  treasury  notes 
they  have, — and  moderately  to  curtail  their  private  dis- 
counts ;  if  they  would  act  in  concert  in  this  manner,  they 
might  resume  specie  payments.     If  they  were  to  withdraw, 
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by  the  sale  of  a  part  only  of  their  stock  and  treasury  noteSy 
twenty-five  millions  of  their  notes  from  circulation,  the  rest 
would  be  appreciated  to  par,  or  nearly  so ;  and  they  would 
still  have  fifteen  millions  of  stock  disposable  to  send  to  Eu- 
roi)e  for  specie,  &c.  With  ?30,000,000  in  their  vaults,  and 
so  much  of  their  paper  withdrawn  from  circulation,  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  resume  payments  in  specie.  The 
only  difficulty — that  of  producing  concert — ^was  one  which 
it  belonged  to  Congress  to  surmount.  The  indisposition  of 
the  banks,  from  motives  of  interest,  obviously  growing  out 
of  the  vast  profits  most  of  them  have  lately  realized,  by  which 
the  stockholders  have  received  from  12  to  20  i>er  cent,  on 
their  stock,  would  be,  he  showed,  the  greatest  obstacle. 
What,  he  asked,  was  a  bank  ?  An  institution,  under  present 
uses,  to  make  money.  What  was  the  instinct  of  such  an 
institution  ?  Gain,  gain,  nothing  but  gain  :  and  they  would 
not  willingly  relinquish  their  g?iin,  from  the  present  state  of 
things  (which  was  profitable  to  them),  acting  as  they  did 
without  restraint  and  without  hazard.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  present  state  of  things  would  ever  cure  itself,  Mr, 
C.  said,  must  believe  what  is  imjwssible.  Banks  must  change 
their  nature,  lay  aside  their  instinct,  before  they  will  volun- 
tarily aid  in  doing  what  it  is  not  their  interest  to  do.  By  this 
process  of  reasoning  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  rested 
with  Congress  to  make  them  return  to  si)ecie  payments,  by 
making  it  their  interest  to  do  so.  This  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  National  Bank. 

A  national  bank,  he  said,  papng  specie  itself,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  make  specie  payments  general,  as  well  by  its 
influence  as  by  its  example.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
National  Bank  to  produce  this  state  of  things,  because,  other- 
wise, its  operations  will  be  greatly  circumscribed ;  as  it  must 
pay  out  specie  or  national  bank-notes :  for  he  presumed  one 
of  the  first  rules  of  such  a  bank  would  be,  to  take  the  notes 
of  no  bank  which  did  not  pay  in  gold  or  silver.     A  national 
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bank  of  thirty-five  millions,  with  the  aid  of  those  banks 
which  are  at  once  ready  to  pay  specie,  would  produce  a 
powerful  efiect  all  over  the  Union.  Further ;  a  national 
bank  would  enable  the  Government  to  resort  to  measures 
which  would  make  it  unprofitable  to  banks  to  continue  the 
violation  of  their  contracts,  and  advantageous  to  return  to  the 
observ^ancc  of  them.  The  leading  measures,  of  this  character, 
would  be  to  strip  the  banks,  refusing  to  pay  specie,  of  all  the 
profits  arising  from  the  business  of  the  Government ;  to  pro- 
hibit deposits  with  them  ;  and  to  refuse  to  receive  their  notes 
in  payment  of  dues  to  the  Government.  How  far  such 
measures  would  be  efficacious  in  producing  a  return  to  specie 
payments,  he  was  unable  to  say  ;  but  it  was  as  far  as  he  was 
willing  to  go,  at  the  present  session.  If  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusing  to  resume  payments  in  specie.  Congress  must  resort  to 
measures  of  a  deeper  tone,  which  they  might  rightfully  do. 

The  restoration  of  specie  payments,  Mr.  C.  argued,  would 
remove  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  industry  of  the 
country  labored,  and  the  stains  from  its  public  and  private 
faith.  It  remained  to  see,  whether  this  House,  without 
whose  aid  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  success  in  tliis  object, 
would  have  the  fortitude  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  this  was 
not  the  proper  remedy,  he  hoped  such  an  one  would  be  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute,  instead  of  opposing  this  by  vague  and 
general  declamation  against  banks.  The  disease,  he  said, 
was  deep :  it  affected  i)ublic  opinion,  and  whatever  affects 
public  opinion,  touches  the  vitals  of  the  Government.  Here- 
after Congress  would  never  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  this 
measure  in  which  they  now  did.  The  disease  arose  in  time 
of  war — ^the  war  had  subsided,  but  left  the  disease,  which  it 
was  now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  eradicate  :  but  if  they 
did  not  now  exercise  the  power,  they  would  become  abettors 
of  a  state  of  things  which  was  of  vital  consequence  to  pub- 
lic morality,  as  he  showed  by  various  illustrations.    He  called 

upon  the  House,  as  guardians  of  the  public  weal,  of  the 
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health  i>f  the  body  politic,  ivhicli  dupended  on  pubhc  morals, 
to  intc-r[ioso  against  a  state  of  things  whioh  was  inconsistent 
with  Ixith.  Ho  ujJiK-ak-d  to  the  House,  too,  as  the  guardians 
(if  ])n))lic  and  jirirute  faith.  In  what  manner,  he  asked, 
were  tlie  public  contracts  fultilled  ?  In  gold  and  alrei,  in 
wliich  the  Government  had  F^tipuhited  to  pay  ?  So.  In 
[laiier  insUQd  by  these  institutions ;  in  paper  greatly  depre- 
ciated ;  in  pajKT  depreciateil  fmm  five  to  twenty  per  cent, 
below  the  currency  iu  which  tliu  G<ivcmmcnt  had  contracted 
to  jwy,  &c.  He  added  another  arjjimient — the  inequality 
of  taxation,  in  oinficquenco  of  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium ;  wliich,  notwithstanding  the  taxes  were  kid  with 
strict  regard  to  the  constitutiomil  jirovision  for  their  equality, 
miult;  the  people  in  one  ecction  nf  the  Union  \ay,  i>erliap«, 
one-tiftli  more  of  the  same  tax  tlian  those  in  another.  The 
constitution  having  given  Congress  tlic  power  to  remedy 
these  evilii,  tlicy  wea",  he  contended,  deeply  resiwnsiblc  for 
their  c<>n  tin  nance. 

The  evil  lie  desiretl  to  ifnieily,  llr.  C.  said,  «"as  a  deep 
one — iihiioNt  iucuralilo,  because  eunnected  with  public  opin- 
ion, over  which  iHiiiks  liave  a  great  control  They  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  a  control  over  tlie  ]iress,  for  pnwf  of  which 
ho  reforrt?d  to  the  fact  tlmt  the  present  wTctched  state  of  the 
circuhiljng  medium  had  scarcely  U-en  denounced  by  a  angle 
IMyt-T  within  the  United  States.  The  denmgcment  of  the 
circulating  medium,  he  said,  wiis  a  joint  thrown  out  of  ita 
socket.  Let  it  n.'niain  for  a  shoit  time  in  that  state,  and  the 
sinews  will  be  m  knit  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  :  apply  the 
remedy  snon,  and  it  is  an  opemtiou  easy,  though  painful. 
The  Kvi\  gruww,  while  the  resistance  to  it  becomes  weak,  and 
ludcss  checked  at  once  will  become  irresistible.  Mr.  C.  con- 
cluded the  speech,  of  which  the  above  is  a  mere  outline,  by 
observing,  that  he  could  have  said  much  more  on  tliis  impor- 
tant suliject,  hut  he  knew  how  difiicult  it  was  to  gain  tlie 
attention  of  the  House  to  long  addresses. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  New  Tariff  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  April  6th,  1816. 

[Note. — Under  a  resolution  of  the  House  (February  23, 1815),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Troasur}',  on  the  12th  of  Februar}',  1816,  submitted 
an  elaborate  lleport  to  Congress,  on  tlio  subject  of  a  general  tariff  of 
duties  proper  to  be  imposed  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise. On  this  a  Bill  was  subsequently  framed,  reported,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  details  were  discussed  at  great 
length — and  the  Bill,  after  various  amendments,  finally  passed  the 
House,  April  8th,  1816,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  54.  During  the  debate,  an 
amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Tucker  (not  Mr.  Randolph,  as  is 
frequently  state^l),  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  of  25  cents  per 
square  yard  on  cottons,  which  was  warmly  discussed.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  National  Ubrrcncy,  was,  at  the 
time,  very  busily  engaged  in  framing  his  celebrated  Report ;  when  ho 
was  suddenly  called  from  the  committee  room,  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Tucker  and  others.  The  sketch  of  his  remarks  is,  of  course,  imper- 
fect The  views  exj)ros8ed  wore  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
without  study  or  premeditation ;  and  wore  not  such  (as  tlie  Speaker 
has  since  publicly  declared)  as  received  the  wmction  of  his  more  ma- 
t  ured  experience  .and  reflection.  The  same  remark  may  be  made,  gen- 
t-rally, of  his  speeches  on  the  Bank  and  Internal  Improvement.] 

The  debate  heretofore  on  this  subject  has  been  on  the 
degree  of  protection  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  our  cot- 
ton and  woollen  manufactures  :  all  professing  to  be  friendly 
to  those  infant  establishments,  and  to  be  willing  to  extend  to 
them  adequate  encouragement.  The  present  motion  assumes 
a  new  as})ect.  It  is  introduced  professedly  on  the  ground 
that  manufactures  ought  not  to  receive  any  encouragement ; 
and  will,  in  its  operation,  leave  our  cotton  establishments  ex- 
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jfTiifA  to  tl**?  C'.nr^j'.iti  -n  ri  the  o^tt'-n  p»ds  of  the  £ast 
In'Ii-r=.  ^hi.K.  it  i-  a-krv-wk^l^^r*!  -  n  all  >Me«,  tliev  are  not 
capill-  '  I  n*-";"::-j  ^:'\l  =•  - :»>:^.'=.  withviit  the  |'M»vi»<>  pniipoe- 
frl  t"  l»:  *-r!  kv:i  •  •;:  Vv  tL.-  UA.ti.n  ri.w  under  discussion. 
Till  th-":  'i^rbi:-:  ;■.— ii^-rl  tli-f  Ht-w  f  .rill,  he  had  determined 
to  1  -•  *:Iv:-!  ;  {iirtiij  itir.j.  a>  he  lari^.ly  ili.l.  in  that  general 
anxi-.ty  'Ali:..:i  >  t-!*.  a::er  >•  l-niranJ  LiK-ri-.-us  a  session,  to 
K'turn  :■'  the  I.-.- .in  *j{  -.iir  la:ail:e>.  But.  on  a  subject  of 
such  vitcil  iiiij-.rtiLii.v,  t  -uoLIn;;:.  as  it  J-.«i.'S,  the  security  and 
j)enriari»:iit  jr'-'i'erity  vf  our  c-.'UUtr\-,  ht*  hoped  that  the 
Hou-e  w-iiiM  ihJiil^e  liiiu  in  a  f.-w  tl»sor\-ati.»ns.  He  regret- 
e<l  mu'.li  his  want  *>(  j-re^-arati'-n  ;  he  meant  not  a  verbal 
Iircparati-.n,  f.-r  liv  ha-.l  Lv».-r  J»:spi<»Al  ?ueh  ;  but  that  due 
and  mature  moditati  ii  and  arraii;^t-n;vnt  of  thought  which 
tlie  IL'Ti.s.-  i<  •-•ntiilo'l  to  on  the  [-art  uf  tli'.»se  who  occupy  anv 
p«>rti;n  nf  th-ir  time.  Pmt.  whatever  his  argiuuents  mi^rht 
want  nn  that  aLC^nnt  in  weight,  he  ln»j»ed  might  be  made  up 
in  tlie  di.siiiterL-yjteduejjs  of  his  jyituaiinn.  He  was  no  manu- 
factunr  ;  he  was  not  from  that  portinn  of  oiu*  countn"  sup- 
posed to  1m;  peculiarly  interested.  C«»niin^,  as  he  did,  from 
tlie  South  ;  havinpr.  in  crTunion  with  his  immediate  constitu- 
ents, no  interest;  but  in  the  eultivatinn  of  the  soil,  in  selling 
its  jir-Klucts  high,  and  buying  chea])  the  wants  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  iV.)  int»ti\\'S  could  l>e  attributeil  to  him  but  such 
as  wert-  di>interested. 

He  had  a^s^*rted  that  the  subject  before  them  was  con- 
nerted  with  the  secTuity  of  the  coimtr}'.  It  would,  doubt- 
less, by  some  be  ennsidereil  a  rash  assertion  ;  but  he  con- 
eeivetl  it  to  be  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof;  and  he. 
hoped,  with  due  attention,  to  establish  it  to  Hhc  satisfac- 
tiijn  ^'f  the  House. 

The  security  of  a  coimtry  mainly  dejxinds  on  its  spirit 
and  its  means  ;  and  the  latter  principally  on  its  moneyed 
n'Hourees.  JbKlilied  as  the  industry  of  this  country  now  is, 
condjined  with  our  peculiar  situation  and  want  of  a  naval 
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ascendency,  whenever  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  involved 
in  a  war  with  a  nation  dominant  on  the  ocean — and  it  is 
abnost  only  with  such  we  can  at  present  be — the  moneyed 
resources  of  the  country  to  a  great  extent  must  fail.     He  ^ 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  body  to  adopt 
those  measures  of  pnident  foresight  which  the  event  of  war 
made  necessary.     We  cannot,  he  presumed,  be  indifferent  to 
dangers  from  abroad,  imless,  indeed,  the  House  is  prepared 
to  indulge  in  the  phantom  of  eternal  peace,  which  seems  to 
l)08se8S  the  dreamlof  some  of  its  members.     Could  such  a 
state  exist,  no  foresight  or  fortitude  would  be  necessary  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  republic  ;  but  as  it  is  the  mere 
illusion  of  the  imagination,  as  every  people  that  ever  has 
or  ever  will  exist  is  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of  peace 
and  war,  it  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  plain  dictate  of 
wisdom  in  peace  to  prepare  for  war.     What,  then,  let  us 
consider,  constitute  the  resources  of  this  country,  and  what 
are  the  effects  of  war  on  them  ?     Commerce  and  agriculture,  • 
till  lately  almost   the  only,  still  constitute  the  principal, 
sources  of  our  wealth.     So  long  as  these  remain  uninterrupted, 
the  country  prospers  ;  but  war,  as  we  are  now  circumstanced, 
is  equally  destructive  to  both.     They  both  depend  on  foreign 
markets  ;  and  our  country  is  placed,  as  it  regards  them,  in  a 
situation  strictly  insular ;  a  wide  ocean  rolls  between.     Our  v 
commerce  neither  is  nor  can  be  i)rotected  by  the   present 
means  of  the  country.     What,  then,  are  the  effects  of  a  war 
with  a  maritime  power — ^with  England  ?      Our  commerce 
annihilated,   spreading  individual  misery  and  producing  na- 
tional poverty  ;  our  agriculture  cut  off"  from  its  accustomed 
markets,  the  surplus  product  of  the  farmer  perishes  on  his 
hands,  and  he  ceases    to  produce  because  he  cannot  sell. 
His  resources  are  dried  up,  while  his  exi)enses  are  greatly 
increased  ;  as  all  manufactured  articles,  the  necessaries  as 
well  as  the  conveniences  of  life,  rise  to  an  extravagant  imce.  y 
The  recent  war  fell  with  peculiar  pressure  on  the  growers  of 
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cotton  and  tobacco,  and  other  great  staples  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  same  state  of  things  will  recur  in  the  event  of 
another,  unless  jac vented  by  tlie  foresight  of  this  body.  If 
the  mere  statement  of  facts  did  not  carry  conviction  to  even- 
mind,  as  he  conceives  it  is  calculated  to  do,  additional 
arguments  might  be  drawn  from  the  general  nature  of 
wealth.  Neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce, 
taken  sejmrately,  is  the  cause  of  wealth  ;  it  flows  from  tht 

'  three  combined,  and  cannot  exist  without  each.  The 
wealth  of  any  single  nation  or  an  individual,  it  is  true,  may 
not  immediately  depend  on  the  three,  but  such  wealth 
always  presui)poses  their  existence.  He  viewed  the  words 
in  the  most  enlarged  sense.  Without  commerce,  industn* 
would  have  nostiumlus  ;  without  manufactui*es,  it  would  be 
without  the  means  of  praluction  ;  and  without  agriculture 
neither  of  the  othei*s  can  subsist.  When  separated  entirely 
and  i)ennanently,  they  i)erish.  War  in  this  country  pro- 
duces, to  a  great  extent,  that  eilect  ;  and  hence  the  great 
embarnissuieut  which  follows  in  its  train.  The  failure  of  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation  necessarily  involved  the 
ruin  of  its  finances  and  its  curix^ncy.     It  is  admitted  by  the 

'  most  strenuous  julvocates,  on  the  other  side,  that  no  countrv 
ought  to  Ije  dependent  on  another  for  its  means  of  defence  ; 
that,  at  least,  oiu*  musket  and  bayonet,  our  cannon  and  ball 
ought  to  be  of  domestic  manufactuix?.  Dut  what,  he  asked, 
is  more  necessary  to  the  defence  of  a  countr}'  tlian  its  cur- 
rency and  finance  ?  Circumstanced  as  our  country  is,  can 
these  stand  the  shock  of  war  ?  Behold  the  effect  of  the 
late  war  on  them.  When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to 
a  certain  perfection,  as  they  soon  will  under  the  fostering 
care  uf  Government,  we  will  no  longer  experience  these  evils. 
(Tlie  farmer  will  find  a  ready  market  fi)r  his  siu^lus  produce  ; 
and,  what  is  almost  of  ei^ual  consequence,  a  certain  and 
cheajj  suj>ply  of  all  his  wants.  His  i)rosix?rity  will  diffuse 
itself  to  every  da^s  in  tlie  community  ;  and,  instead  of  that 
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languor  of  industry  and  individual  distress  now  incident  to 
a  state  of  war  and  suspended  commerce,  the  wealth  and 
vigor  of  the  community  will  not  be  materially  impaired. 
The  arm  of  Government  will  be  nerved  ;  and  taxes  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  when  essential  to  the  independence  of  the 
nation,  may  be  greatly  increased ;  loans,  so  uncertain  and 
hazardous,  may  be  less  relied  on  ;  thus  situated,  the  storm  may 
beat  without,  but  within  all  will  be  quiet  and  safa  To  give 
I>erfection  to  this  state  of  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  r 
at  least  such  an  extension  of  our  navy  as  will  prevent  the 
cutting  off  our  coasting  tnulc.  The  advantage  of  each  is  so 
striking  as  not  to  require  illustration,  especially  after  the 
experience  of  the  recent  war.  It  is  thus  the  resources  of  this 
Goveniment  and  people  woidd  be  placed  beyond  the  power 
of  a  foreign  war  materially  to  impair.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  derangement  then  experienced,  resulted,  not  from 
the  cause  assigned,  but  from  the  errors  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Government.  He  admitted  that  many  financial  blun- 
ders were  committed,  for  the  subject  was  new  to  us ;  that 
the  taxes  were  not  laid  sufficiently  early,  or  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  they  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  that  the  loans  were 
in  some  instances  injudiciously  made  ;  but  he  ventured  tu 
affirm  that,  had  the  greatest  foresight  and  fortitude  been 
exerted,  the  embarrassment  would  have  been  still  very  great ; 
and  that  even  under  the  best  management,  the  total  derange- 
ment which  was  actually  felt  would  not  have  been  post- 
poned eighteen  months,  had  the  war  so  long  continued. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  war  such  as  this  country 
was  then  involved  in,  in  a  great  measure  dries  ui)  the  re- 
8<-)urces  of  individuals,  as  he  had  already  proved ;  and  the 
resources  of  the  Government  are  no  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  the  surplus  incomes  of  individuiils  called  into  action  by  a 
system  of  taxation.  It  is  certainly  a  great  political  evil, 
incident  to  the  character  of  the  industry  of  this  country, 
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that,  however  prosperous  our  situation  when  at  ijeace,  with  ' 
an  uninteiTupted  commerce — and  nothing  then  could  exceed 
it — the  mument  that  we  were  involved  in  war  the  whole  is 
reversed.  When  resources  are  most  needeil,  when  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  the  honor,  ves,  the  verv  existence  of  the 
nation,  then  they  desert  us.  Our  cuirency  is  also  sure  to 
experience  the  shock,  aud  become  so  deranged  as  to  prevent 
us  from  codling  out  fairly  whatever  of  means  is  left  to  the 
country.  The  result  of  a  war  in  the  present  state  of  our 
naval  power,  is  the  blockjule  of  our  coast,  and  consequent 
destruction  of  our  trade.  The  wants  and  habits  of  the 
coimtry,  founded  on  the  use  of  foreign  articles,  must  be 
gratified  ;  importation  to  a  certain  extent  continues,  through 
the  policy  of  the  enemy  or  unlawful  tniHic  ;  the  exjx>i'tation 
of  our  bidky  articles  is  j)reventcd,  too  ;  the  specie  of  the 
country  is  drawn  to  jmy  the  balance  iierpetually  accumulat- 
ing against  us  ;  and  the  final  result  is,  a  total  derangement 
of  our  currency.  To  this  distn'ssiug  state  of  tilings  there 
were  two  remedies — and  (►nly  two  ;  one  in  our  jiower  imme- 
diately, the  other  reipiiring  mucli  time  and  exertion  ;  but 
both  constituting,  in  his  opinion,  the  essential  policy  of  tins 
country  :  he  meant  the  navy  and  domestic  manufactures. 
By  the  former,  we  could  open  the  way  to  our  markets  ;  by 
the  latter,  we  bring  them  from  beyi»nd  the  ocean,  and  natu- 
ralize them.  Had  we  the  means  of  attaining  aiijmmediate 
naval  ascendency,  he  acknowknlged  that  the  KgUcy  recom- 
mended by  this  bill  woidd  be  very  questionable  ;  but  as  that 
is  not  tlie  fact — as  it  is  a  periinl  remote,  with  any  exertion, 
and  will  be  i)robably  more  so  from  that  ivlaxation  of  exertion 
BO  natural  in  peace,  when  necessity  is  not  felt,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  this  Ilouse  to  resort,  to  a  o»nsiderablo^xtent,  at^ 
least  as  lar  as  is  iu-oi)Osed,  to  the  only  renmining  remedy. 

But  to  this  it  has  been  objected  that  the  country  is  not 
prepared,  and  that  the  result  of  our  premature  exertion 
would  be  to  bring  distress  on  it  without  eliecting  the  intend- 
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ed  object.     Were  it  so,  however  urgent  the  reasons  in  its  fa-  JJ 
vor,  we  ought  to  desist,  as  it  is  folly  to  oppose  the  laws  of 
necessity.     But  he  could  not  for  a  moment  yield  to  the  as- 
sertion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  country  J 
is  prej)ared,  even  to  maturity,  for  the  introduction  of  manu-  j 
factures.    We  have  abundance  of  resources,  and  things  natu- 
rally tend  at  this  moment  in  that  direction.     A  pro8i>erous 
commerce  has  poured  an  immense  amount  of  commercial 
capital  init)  this  country.    This  capital  has,  till  lately,  found 
occupation  in  commerce  ;  but  that  state  of  the  world  which 
transferred  it  to  this  country,  and  gave  it  active  employment, 
has  passed  away,  never  to  return.     Where  shall  wc  now^  find 
full  emiJoyment  for  our  i)rodigious  amount  of  tonnage — 
where  markets  for  the  numerous  and  abundant  jiroducts  of 
our  country  ?     Tliis  great  body  of  active  capital,  which  for 
the  moment  has  found  sufiicient  employment  in  supplying  our 
markets,  exhausted  by  the  war  and  measures  preceding  it,    j 
must  find  a  new  direction  ;  it  will  not  1x3  idle.     What  chan- 1  i 
nel  can  it  take  but  that  of  manufactures  ?     This,  if  things] 
continue  as  they  are,  will  be  its  direction.     It  will  introduce  !^  • 
a  new  em  in  our  affairs,  in  many  respects  hig^il^Midvanta- 
geous,  and  ought  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Govenunent.    Be- 
sides, we  have  already  sunnountcd  the  gi-eatest  difiiculty  that  \ 
has  ever  been  found  in  undertakings  of  this  kind.     The  cot-  j 
ton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  not  to  be  introduced — they  1 
are  alreiuly  introduced  to  a  great  extent ;  freeing  us  entirely     < 
from  the  hazards,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sacrifices  ex- 
perienced in  giving  the  capital  of  the  country  a  new  direc- 
tion.    The  restrictive  measures  and  the  war,  though  not  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  have,  by  the  necessary  operation  of 
things,  turned  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  this  new  branch 
of  industrv.    He  had  often  heard  it  said,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  that  this  eflect  alone  would  indemnify  the  country 
for  all  ot  its  losses.     So  high  wrfs  this  tone  of  feeling  when 
the  want  of  these  establishments  was  practically  felt,  that 
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he  remembered,  during  the  war,  when  some  question  was  agi- 
tated respecting  tlie  intrKluction  of  foreign  goods,  that  many 
th»*n  opiHt.sed  it,  on  the  gri.iunds  of  injuring  our  manu&c- 
tures.  He  then  said  tliat  war  alone  furnished  sufficient  stim- 
ulus, and  iieriiai»s  t^jo  much,  as  it  would  make  their  growth 
unnaturally  rajiid  ;  but  that,  on  the  return  of  peace,  it  would 
then  be  time  fur  us  to  .show  our  affection  f  jr  them.  He  at 
that  time  did  not  exi»eet  an  apathy  and  aversion  to  the  ex- 
tent which  i<  now  seen.    But  it  will  no  doubt  be  said,  if  thev 

are  so  far  esta]»li>lied,  and  if  the  bituation  of  the  countn^  is 

>  • 

-If)  favorable  to  tlieir  j/rowth,  where  is  the  necessity  of  afford- 
1— '  in^  tljeni  protection.^  It  is  to  j>ut  them  l>eyond  the  reach 
of  contin;i;ejk-y.  Besides,  capital  is  not  yet,  and  cannot  for 
fsinne  time  be.  adjusteil  to  the  new  state  of  things.  There  is, 
in  fact,  from  the  operation  of  temporary  causes,  a  great 
rj»n;ssuie  r>n  these  establishments.  They  had  extended  so 
ira[»iil]y  during  the  hite  war,  that  many,  he  feareil,  were  with- 
out the  rcfpiisite  surplus  caj»ital  or  skill  to  meet  the  present 
crisis.  SliouM  surh  prove  to  be  the  fact,  it  woidd  give  a 
7^  ( back  set,  and  niiglit,  to  a  great  extent,  endanger  their  ulti- 
mate suecess.  Should  the  present  owners  be  ruined,  and  the 
Workmen  dis[)er.sed  and  turned  to  other  imrsuits,  the  country 
would  sustain  a  great  Inss.  Such  would,  no  doubt,  be  the 
fact  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  not  protected.  Besides,  cir- 
cunjstaiices,  if  we  act  with  wisdom,  are  favomble  to  attract 
to  our  country  much  skill  and  industry.  The  country  in 
Kuri»]»e  having  the  most  skilful  workmen  is  broken  up.  It 
is  to  us,  if  wisely  used,  more  valuable  than  the  rej>eal  of  the 
Kdict  of  Nantz  was  to  England.  She  had  the  pnidence  to 
])r<jfit  by  it :  let  us  not  discover  less  political  sagacity.  Af- 
fonl  to  ingj'uuity  and  industry  immediate  and  ample  protcc- 
if  tion,  and  they  will  not  fail  to  give  a  i)reference  to  tliis  free 
Q    and  haj)py  country. 

It  has  l;oen  (»bjected  to  this  l.>ill,  that  it  will  injure  our 
marine,  and  consequently  imjiair  our  naval  strength.     How 
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far  it  is  fairly  liable  to  this  charge,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say.  He  hoped  and  believed  it  would  not,  at  least  to  any 
alarming  extent,  liave  tliat  efiFect  immediately  ;  and  he  firm-  H 
ly  believed  that  its  lasting  operation  would  be  Idghly  benefi- 
cial to  our  commerce.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies  would 
certainly  be  much  affected  ;  but  it  was  stated  in  debate  that 
the  whole  of  the  trade  employed  but  six  hundred  sailors. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  loss  in  this  or  other  branches  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  he  trusted  it  would  be  amply  compen- 
sated in  our  coasting  trade,  a  branch  of  navigation  wholly 
in  our  own  hands.  It  has  at  all  times  employed  a  great 
amount  of  tonnage  ;  something  more,  he  believed,  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  :  nor  is  it  liable  to  the  imputation  thrown 
out  by  a  member  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gaston),  that  it 
produced  inferior  siiilors.  It  requii*ed  long  and  dangerous 
voyages  ;  and,  if  his  information  was  correct,  no  branch  of 
trade  made  better  or  more  skilful  seamen.  The  fact  that  it 
is  whcJly  in  our  own  hands  is  a  very  important  one,  while 
every  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  must  suffer  from  com- 
petition with  other  nations. 

Other  objections  of  a  political  character  were  made  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.     It  is  said  they  destroy  the 
moral  and  pliyfiical  power  of  the  pcoijle.    This  might  former- 
ly have  been  true,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  perfec- 
tion of  machinerv,  and  when  the  success  of  the  manufactures 
deiicnded  on  the  minute  subdivision  of  labor.     At  that  time 
it  requu'cd  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  a  country  to 
be  engaged  in  them  ;  and  every  minute  subdivision  of  labor  ] 
is  undoubtedly  unfavorable  to  the  intellect ;  but  the  great  I  ^ 
perfection  of  niacliinery  has  in  a  considerable  degree  obviated  {     ^ 
these  objections.     In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  manu- 
facturing districts  in  England  furnish  the  greatest  number  of 
recruits  to  her  army  ;  and  that,  as  soldiers,  they  are  not  ma- 
terially inferior  to  the  rest  of  her  population.     It  has  been 
further  fisserted  that  manufactures  are  the  fmitful  cause  ©f 
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pauperism  ;  and  England  has  been  referred  to  as  ftiniisliing 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  tnith.  For  his  part,  he  could  per- 
ceive no  such  tendeiltv  in  them,  but  the  exact  contrarv,  as 
thev  funiishe<l  new  stimulus  and  means  of  subsistence  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  community.  We  ought  not  to  L.>ok 
to  the  cotton  and  woollen  establishments  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  jjrrKligimis  numlH^rs  of  inxir  with  which  her  population 
was  disgraced.  Causes  much  more  efficient  exist.  Her  poor 
laws,  an<l  statutes  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  with  heavy 
taxes,  were  the  real  causes.  But,  if  it  must  be  so^if  the 
mere  fact  that  England  manufactured  more  than  anv  other 
country  exjilained  the  cause  of  her  having  more  lieggars.  it  is 
just  as  rea.sonable  to  refer  to  it  her  coumge,  spirit,  and  all  her 
^       masculine  M*rtues,  in  whicli  she  excels  all  other  nations,  with 

I  a  single  exception, — he  meant  our  own — in  which  we  might, 

;  without  vanity,  cliallenge  a  pre-eminence. 

Another  objection  had  l>een  made,  which,  he  must  acknow- 
ledge, was  lK?tter  founded:  that  capital  employed  in  manu- 
facturing prfxluced  a  greater  dependence  on  the  j^art  of  the 
employed,  than  in  commerce,  navigation,  or  agriculture.  It 
is  certainly  an  evil,  and  to  be  regretted  ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  a  decisive  objection  to  the  system  ;  especially  when 
it  had  incidental  j^olitical  advantages  which,  in  his  opinion, 
more  than  C(nniteri)oised  it.  It  pruduceil  an  interest  strictly 
American, — as  ihticIi  so  as  agriculture  ;  in  which  it  had  the 
decided  advantage  of  conunerce  or  navigation.  The  country 
will  frnin  this  derive  much  advantage.  Again,  it  is  calcula- 
ted to  bind  together  more  closely  our  widely-spread  republic. 
It  will  greatly  increase  our  mutual  dei>endence  and  inter- 
course ;  and  will,  as  a  necessary  conse^pience,  excite  an  in- 
>si^  creased  attention  to  Internal  Improvements,  a  subject  every 
way  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ultimate  attainment 
of  national  strength  and  the  perfection  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions, lie  regarded  the  fact  that  it  would  make  the  parts 
adhere  nu>re  closely  ;   that  it  would  fonu  a  new  and  most 
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iwwerful  cement,  and  outweighing  any  political  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  the  system.  In  his  opin-  ^ 
ion  the  liberty  an^l  tJiR  nnmn  of  this  country  were  insepa- 
rably united.  That,  as  the  destruction  of  the  latter  would 
most  certainly  involye  the  former,  so  its  maintenance  will, 
with  equal  certainty,  preserye  it.  He  did  not  8i)eak  lightly. 
He  had  often  and  long  revolved  it  in  his  mind,  and  he  had  crit- 
ically examined  into  the  causes  that  destroyed  the  liberty  of 
other  states.  There  are  none  that  apply  to  us,  or  apply 
with  a  force  to  alann.  The  basis  of  our  republic  is  too 
broad,  and  its  structure  too  strong,  to  be  shaken  by  them. 
Its  extension  and  organization  will  be  found  to  afford  effec- 
tual security  against  their  operation  ;  but  let  it  be  deeply  im- 
l)ressed  on  the  heart  of  this  House  and  country,  that,  while 
they  guarded  against  the  old,  they  exposed  us  to  a  new  and 
terrible  danger,  Disunion.  This  single  word  comprehended  j 
almost  the  sum  of  our  political  dangers  ;  and  against  it  we 
ought  to  be  perpetually  guarded.  ' 
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On  the  Compensation  Bill,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Jan.  17th,  1817. 

[Note. — March  4th,  1810.  Mr.  Jolmson  of  Kcntucliy  rooved 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Committee  to  inquire  into  tbe  expe- 
diency of  changing  the  mode  of  compensating  Members  of  Congress, 
from  a  per  diem  to  an  annual  allowance  ;  and  on  March  6th,  as  its 
chairman,  roporterl  a  Bill  fixing  the  amount  at  $1,500  per  session. 
Tlie  d<ibate,  which  continued  until  late  on  March  8tli,  when  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  81  to  67,  was  animated  and,  in  some  respects, 
acrimonious.  No  question,  apparently  so  trivial,  ever  produced  so 
general  an  excitement  through  the  country.    The  measure  was  de- 
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nounced  every  where, — ^from  the  hasUTigs,  in  the  primary  assemblica 
of  the  people,  and  even  by  the  Legislatures  of  many  of  the  States.  The 
storm  raged  so  violently  that,  early  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress, 
a  Bill  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  introduced  to  repeal  the 
obnoxious  Act,  which,  after  some  opposition,  pdlteed  January  2dd, 
1817.] 

I  HOPE  the  House  will  not  agree  to  fill  the  blanks  with 
six  dollars,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  have  remained  silent  thus  long,  not  that  I  agree  with 
those  who  think  this  a  trivial  question,  but  because  I  was 
anxious,  in  ultimately  making  up  my  mind,  to  profit  by  the 
observations  of  others.  I  have  now,  however,  finally  decided 
on  the  course  I  intend  to  pursue.  If  the  blank  should  be 
filled  with  a  sum  fully  equal  to  the  present  pay,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill  on  its  passage  ; — not  that,  in  itself,  I  prefer  the 
daily  to  the  annual  pay  ;  for  on  this  point,  my  opinion 
remains  unaltered.  I  believe  the  latter,  for  several  reasons 
not  necessary  to  repeat,  to  be  in  itself  preferable.  The 
daily,  however,  has  one  advantage  at  present  over  the  other 
mode  ; — it  has  a  better  prospect  of  being  permanent.  If 
the  i)ay  be  left  in  its  present  form,  it  will  most  certainly  be 
repealed  by  the  next  Congress,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings 
of  a  majority  of  that  body,  as  to  the  mode  or  amount.  They 
will  not  be  free  agents — most  of  them  being  already  com- 
mitted in  the  canvass  for  a  seat  in  this  House.  But  should 
the  mode  be  changed  and  the  amount  retained,  the  very- 
men  who  have  turned  out  the  most  of  us,  who  have  been  the 
agitators  in  the  late  elections  will,  in  all  probability,  become 
the  pacificators  ;  for  we  may  be  perfectly  assured  of  one  fact, 
that  the  feehngs  of  those  gentlemen  are  very  different  now 
from  what  they  were  before  the  elections.  If  you  change  the 
mode,  they  will  seize  the  opportunity,  and  assert  that  you 
have  now  done  what  ought  originally  to  have  been  done. 
Should  the  blank  not  be  filled  with  an  adequate  sum, — say 
nine  or  ten  dollars  a  day, — ^I  shall  vote  against  the  passage  of 
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the  bill,  so  as  to  retain  the  present  law.  But  if  it  must 
come  to  a  repeal,  I  would  prefer  it  to  take  place  after  the 
4th  of  March  next,  so  as  to  leave  the  subject  entirely  open 
for  the  next  Congress.  Such  is  the  course  which  my  judg- 
ment admonishes  me  to  pursue. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  said,  that  this  is  not  an  im- 
portant subject.     If  the  observation  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  members  who  now  compose  this  body,  I  readily  assent. 
To  them  it  is  a  trivial  subject.     They  are  free  agents,  and 
if  they  find  the  sacrifice  too  considerable,  they  can,  at  any 
moment,  return  to  those  private  pursuits,  so  much  more  pro- 
fitable, and,  in  many  respects,  desirable.     We  then,  as  indi- 
viduals,  have  no  right    to   complain,    should   the   pay  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  amount.     But  there  is  another  aspect 
of  this  subject,  of  a  very  different  character.     The  question 
of  adequate,  or  inadequate  compensation  to  the  members  of 
Congress,  is,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  very  essence  of  our  liberty.     This  House  is 
the  foundation  of  the  fabric  of  that  liberty.     So  happy  is  its 
constitution,  that,  in  all  instances  of  a  general  nature,  its 
duty  and  its  interest  are  inseparable.     If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly the  structure  of  our  Government,  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple is  not  so  much  a  balance  of  power  as  a  well  connected 
chain  of  responsibility.     This  resi)on8ibility  commences  here, 
and  this  House  is  the  centre  of  its  oi^eration.     The  members 
are  elected  for  two  years  only  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
are  responsible  to  their  constituents  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  public  duties.  Besides,  the  very  stnicture  of  the  House 
is  admirably  calculated  to  unite  interest  and  duty.     The 
members  of  Congress  have,  in  their  individual  capacity,  no 
power  or  prerogative.       These  attach  to  the  entire  body 
assembled  here,  and  acting  under  certain  set  forms.     We 
then,  as  individuals,  are  not  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which 
we  enact,  than  the  humblest  citizen.     Such  is  the  responsi- 
bility— such   the   structiu-e — such   the   sure  foundation  of 
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our  liberty.     If  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  are  called  tbe 
co-ordinate  branches  of  our  Government,  we  find  them  veiy 
differently  constructed.     The  judiciary  is  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible to  the  i)eople  immediately.     To  Congress — to  this 
b(xly  is  the  whole  of  their  rcsiwnsibility.     Such  too,  in  a 
great  measure,  is  the  theor}-  of  our  Government,  as  a])plied 
to  the  executive  branch.     It  is  true  the  President  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  years ;  but  that  term  is  twice  the  length  of 
ours  ;  and,  besides,  his  election  is,  in  point  of  fact,  removed 
in  all   of  the  States  three  degrees  from  the  people.     The 
electors  in  many  of  the  States,  are  chosen  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures ;  and  where  tliat  is  not  fonnally  the  case,  it  is  never- 
theless in  i)oint  of  fact  eflfected  through  the  agency  of  those 
bodies.     But  wliat  mainly  distinguishes  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  as  reganls  their  actual  resi)on8ibility  to 
the  pcr»ple,  is  tlic  nature  of  their  operation.     It  is  the  duty  of 
tlie   former   to  enact  laws,  of  the  latter  to  execute  them. 
Every  citizen  of  ordinar}-  infunnation,  is  capable,  in  a  greater 
or  less  d(?grcc,  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  the 
law — and,  consequently,  of  judging  whether  Congress  has  or 
has  not  done  its  duty ;  but  of  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
they  are  far  less  competent  to  judge.     How  can  the  com- 
munity judge,  whether  the  President,  in  appointing  ofBcers 
tu  execute  the  laws,  has  hi  all  cjiscs  been  governed  by  fair 
and  honest  motives,  or  by  favor  and   corruption  ?      How 
mucli  less  competent  is  it  to  judge  whether  the  application 
of  the  i)ublic  money  has  been  made  with  economy  and  fide- 
lity, or  with  extravagance  and  dishonesty  !     These  are  facts 
that  can  be  fully  invest  igatcKl,  and  brought  before  the  public 
by  Congress,  and  Congress  only.     Hence  it  is  that  the  con- 
stitution has  made  the  President  responsible  to  Congress. 
Tliis,  then,  is  the  essence  of  our  liberty :  Congress  is  respon- 
sible to  the  people  immediately,  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  Government  are  responsible  to  it.     What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  theory   of  the  Government,  if  the  President  holds 
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offices  in  his  gift,  which,  as  regards  honor  or  profit,  are  more 
desirable  than  a  seat  m  this  House,  the  only*  office  imme- 
diately in  the  gift  of  the  people — 

[Here  Mr.  C.  checked  himself.] 

I  find  myself  committing  an  impardonable  error,  in  pre- 
senting argmnents  to  this  body.  The  ear  of  this  House,  on 
this  subject,  is  closed  to  truth  and  reason.  What  has  pro- 
duced this  magic  spell  ?  Instructions  1  WeU,  then,  has  it 
come  to  this  ?  Have  the  people  of  th»  cquiitry  snatched 
the  power  of  deliberation  from\thi«  body?  Have  they 
resolved  the  Government  into  it5  original  elements,  and  re- 
sumed their  pi^raitive  power  of  legislation  ?  Are  we,  then, 
a  body  of  individual  agents,  and  not  a  deliberative  one,  with- 
out the  power,  but  possessing  the  form  of  legislation  ?  If 
such  be  the  fact,  let  gentlemen  produce  their  instructions, 
properly  authenticated.  Let  them  name  the  time  and  place 
at  which  the  people  assembled  and  deliberated  on  this  ques- 
tion. Oh,  no  !  they  have  no  written,  no  verbal  instructions  ; 
but  they  have  implied  instructions.  The  law  is  unj)opular, 
and  thev  are  bound  to  ^peal  -ifj  in  opposition  to  their  ^cbn- 
sciences  and  reason.  Have  gentlemen  reflected  on  the  c^pse-(* 
qucnces  of  this  doctrine  ?  Are  we  bound  in  all  cases  to  do 
what  is  popular  ^  If  this  be  true,  how  are  political  errors, 
once  proi^alent,  ever  to  be  corrected  ?  Suppose  a  party  to 
spring  up  in  this  country,  whose  real  views  should  be  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  ;  suppose  that,  by  management,  by  the 
patronage  of  offices,  by  the  corruption  of  the  press,  they 
should  delude  the  people,  and  obtain  a  majority  (and  surely 
such  a  state  of  things  is  not  impossible)  ;  what,  then,  will 
be  the  eflect  of  this  doctrine  ?  Ought  we  to  sit  quiet  ? 
Ought  we  to  be  dumb  ?  or,  rather,  ought  we  to  approve, 
though  we  see  that  liberty  is  to  be  ingulfed  ?  This  doctrine 
of  implied  instruction,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  a  new  one, 
for  the  first  time  broached  in  this  House  ;  and,  if  I  am  not 
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greatly  deceived,  not  more  new  than  dangerous.  It  is  very 
different  in  its  character  and  effects  from  the  old  doctrine, 
that  tlie  constituents  have  a  right  to  assemble  and  formally 
to  instmct  the  representative  ;  and  though  I  would  not  hold 
myself  bound  to  obey  any  such  instructions,  yet  I  con- 
ceive that  the  doctrine  is  not  of  a  very  dangerous  character, 
as  the  good  sense  of  the  peoi)le  has  as  yet  prevented  them 
from  exercising  such  a  right,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  in 
futmc  prevent  them.  But  this  novel  doctrine  is  of  a  £ur 
different  character, .  Such  instructions  may  exist  any  day, 
and  on  any  subject.  It  may  be  always  at  hand  to  justify 
any  aberration  from  politicdl  duty.  I  ask  its  advocates,  in 
what  do  they  differ  in  their  actions  from  the  mere  trimmer — 
the  i)olitical  weathercock  ?  It  is  true,  the  one  may  have  in 
view  lu8  own  advancement,  in  consulting  his  popularity ; 
and  the  other  may  be  governed  by  a  mistaken  but  con- 
scientious regard  to  duty  ;  yet,  how  is  the  country  benefited 
by  tliis  difference,  since  they  equally  abandon  the  plain  road 
of  tnith  and  reason,  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  this  political 
idol  ?  It  was  said  by  a  member  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Conner),  that  this  right  of  instniction  is  only  denied  in 
-faonarchies  ;  and  in  proof  of  it,  he  cited  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Burke,  (whom  he  called  a  pensioner,)  expressed  at  the  Bristol 
election.  So  for  is  he  from  being  correct,  that  in  none  of 
the  free  governments  of  antiquity  can  he  point  out  the  least 
trace  of  his  doctrine.  It  originated  in  the  modem  govern- 
ments of  Eiurope,  particularly  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  The 
English  parliament  had,  at  its  origin,  no  other  power  or  duty 
but  to  grant  money  to  the  crown ;  and  as  the  members  of 
that  body  were  frequently  urgently  pressed  to  enlarge  theii 
money-grants,  it  was  a  very  convenient  excuse,  to  avoid  the 
squeeze,  to  say  that  they  were  not  instructed.  The  gentle- 
man was  incorrect  in  calling  Burke  a  pensioner,  at  the  time 
he  delivered  the  celebrated  speech  at  the  Bristol  polls. 
Burke,  at  that  time,  whatever  may  have  been  his  subsequent 
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character,  was  a  prominent  champion  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  this  country  ;  and  if  the  gentleman  will  recur  to  the 
points  in  which  he  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his 
constituents,  it  will  not  greatly  increase  his  aflfection  for 
such  doctrines.  That  mind  must  be  greatly  different  fix)m 
mine,  which  can  read  that  speech,  and  not  embrace  its 
doctrines. 

I,  too,  am  an  advocate  for  instruction.  I  am  instructed. 
The  constitution  is  my  letter  of  instruction.  Written  by 
the  hand  of  the  people — ^stamped  with  their  authority — ^it 
admits  of  no  doubt  as  to  its  obligations.  Your  very  acts  in 
opposition  to  its  authority,  are  null.  This  is  the  solemn 
voice  of  the  people,  to  which  I  bow  in  perfect  submission. 
It  is  here  the  vox  popidi  is  the  vox  Dei.  This  is  the  all- 
powerful  creative  voice  which  spake  our  Government  into 
existence,  and  made  us  politically  as  we  ani<  Ttis  body  il' 
the  first  orb  in  the  political  creation,  a*h'd  stands  next  in  au- 
thority  to  the  ordinal  creative  voice  of  the  people  ;  and  any 
aip<?CMipt  to  give  a  different  direction  to  its  movement,  from 
what  the  constitution  and  the  deliberate  consideration  of  its 
members  point  out,  I  consider  as  an  inlovation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government.  This  is  necessar}^,  to  make  the 
peo])le  rcfflly  happy  ;  and  any  one  invested  with  public  au- 
thority, ought  to  be  as  sensibly  alive  to  the  people's  happi- 
ness, as  mn%  gentlemen  wish  the  House  to  be  to  mere 
popuhirity.  I  know  that  such  is  the  structure  of  our 
Government,  that  the  permanent  feeling  of  the  community 
will  impress  itself  on  this  House.  I  rejoice  that  such  is  the 
fact,  as  there  would  be  no  security  for  liberty,  were  it  other- 
wise. The  sense  of  the  people,  operating  fairly  and  consti- 
tutionally through  elections,  will  be  felt  on  this  very  subject, 
at  the  very  next  session  ;  but  surely  the  question  by  whom 
the  r-jpciil  id  to  be  effected,  is  one  of  no  slight  importance. 
It  can,  by  our  sucicessoi-s,  if  they  think  proper,  be  at  least 
consistently  done  ;  by  us,  it  cannot.     Should  we  reduce  tho 
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compensation  to  the  old  rates,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
the  BenBo  of  a  great  majority  of  this  House  is  wholly  averse 
to  it,  besides  tlie  great  loes  of  individual  character  which  we 
must  BustMn,  it  is  calculated  to  hring  into  snsfncion  the 
pohtical  characters  of  all,  to  the  great  injury  (^  the  pah- 
lic.  You  may  rely  on  it,  the  puhlic  wish  and  expect  us 
to  act  on  the  convictions  of  our  mind  and  will,  and  will  ncA 
tolerate  the  idea,  that  either  on  this  or  any  other  important 
occasion  you  are  acting  a  part,  and  that  you  studiously 
shape  your  conduct  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  he  misunderstood  :  that,  while  I  com- 
bat the  idea  that  we  arc  bound  to  do  such  acts  as  will  render 
us  popular  (for  such  I  understand  to  be  the  doctrine),  we 
are  to  overlook  the  character  of  those  for  whom  we  are  to 
make  laws.  This  is  most  studiously  to  be  regarded.  The 
laws  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  fit  the  permanent  and  settled 
character  of  the  community.  The  state  of  pubhc  feeUng, 
then,  is  a  fact  to  be  reasoned  upon,  and  to  receive  that 
weight  on  any  particular  question  to  which  it  may  fairly  be 
entitled.  But,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  that  erectness  of  mind 
which,  in  all  cases,  il  disposed  to  embrace  what  is,  in  itself, 
just  and  wise.  Such  a  character  of  mind  I  think  more  use> 
ful,  under  our  form  of  government,  than  any  other,  and  more 
certain  of  the  applause  of  after  ages.  If  I  be  not  mistaken, 
it  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  admired  Characters  of 
antiquity,  such  as  Cato,  Phocion,  and  Aristides  ;  and  if  we 
could  conceive  them  divested  of  this  trait,  they  would  cease 
to  be  the  objects  of  our  admiration. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  I  have  succeeded  in  proving 
that  this  House  is  at  liberty  to  decide  on  this  question  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  its  best  judgment,  I  now  resume 
the  argument  where  I  dropped  it.  I  have  proved  that  this 
House  is  the  foundation  of  our  liberty  ;  that  it  is  responsible 
to  the  people  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,  and 
that  every  other  branch  of  Government  is  responsible  to  it,  as 
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the  immediate  representative  of  the  people  ;  and,  that  it  is 
essential  to  the  fair  operation  of  the  principles  of  our  consti- 
tution, that  this  body  be  not  in  any  degree  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government.  Hovr  then 
stands  the  fact  ?  I  beg  that  no  one  will  attribute  to  me 
factious  views.  I  shall  speak  with  relation  to  no  particular 
measure  or  men.  I  wish  simply  to  illustrate  general  princi- 
ples ;  to  speak  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  How  then, 
I  repeat,  is  the  fact  ?  Are  there  not  in  the  power  of  the 
President  a  multitude  of  offices  more  profitable,  and  many 
iSoth  more  profitable  and  honorable,  in  public  estimation, 
than  a  seat  in  this  House — the  only  office  in  the  General  Gov- 
ernment in  the  gift  of  the  people  ?  Have  we  not  seen,  in 
many  instances,  men  attracted  out  of  this  house  to  fill  subor- 
dinate Executive  offices,  whose  only  temptation  was  pay  ; — 
and  what  is  far  more  dangerous,  and  in  every  respect  much 
more  to  be  dreaded,  do  we  not  see  the  very  best  talents  of 
the  House,  men  of  the  most  aspiring  character,  anxious  to 
fill  the  departments  or  foreign  missions  ?  Let  me  not  be 
imderstood  to  thrqw  blame  on  them.  The  fault  is  not  so 
much  in  them  as  in  the  system.  Congress,  then,  is  only  the 
first  step  in  the  flight  of  honorable  distinction  ; — so  high 
the  people  can  raise  the  aspirant ; — ^to  go  beyond,  to  rise  to 
the  highest,  the  Executive  must  take  him  by  the  hand.  On 
what  side,  then,  must  his  inclination  be  ?  on  the  side  of  his 
constituents,  who  can  do  no  more  than  keep  him  where  he 
is  ?  or  on  that  of  the  Executive  power,  on  whom  his  future 
hopes  must  depend  ?  Setting  comiption  aside,  which  I  be- 
lieve has  made  no  inroad  on  us,  take  human  nature  as  it  is, 
can  you  expect  in  ordinary  virtue,  that  vigilant  and  bold 
oversight  over  the  Executive  power  which  the  constitution 
supposes,  and  which  is  necessary  to  coerce  a  power  possessed 
of  so  much  patronage  ?  I  am  aware  the  evil  is  difficult  to 
be  cured.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  no  member  of  either 
House  ought  to  be  capable  of  appointment  to  any  office 
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for  the  term  for  which  the  President  is  elected*     It  is  wor- 
thy of  reflection.     For  my  part,  but  one  objection  occurs  to 
me,  which  I  cannot  sunnount :  I  fear  that  so  long  as  the 
Executive  offices  which  I  have  mentioned,  continue  to  be 
more  desirable  than  a  seat  in  this  House,  such  a  regulation 
would  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  legislature.     The  best 
materials  for  politics  would  systematically  avoid  Congress, 
and  approach  Executive  favor  through  some  other  avenue. 
Whether  this  or  some  other  plan  be  adopted  in  part,  I  am 
confident  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  seat  in  Congress  more  de- 
sirable than  it  is  even  at  the  present  pay.     What  simi  ¥fls 
sufficient  for  that  purpose  I  stated  last  year  in  debate,  and  I 
have  only  to  regret,  that  the  coimtry  did  not  see  the  same 
necessity  w^ith  me  on  this  point.     Gentlemen  say  we  ought 
to  come  here  for  pure  patriotism  and  honor.  It  sounds  well ; 
but,  if  the  system  be  adopted  to  its  fiill  extent,  there  will 
be  found  neither  patriotism  nor  honor  sufficient  for  continual 
privations.  We  must  regard  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  par- 
ticularly that  portion  for  which  we  legislate.     Our  country- 
men, with  many  admirable  qualities,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  distinguished  by  the  love  of  acquisition — I  will  not 
caU  it  avarice  —  and  the  love  of  honorable  distinction.     I 
object  to  neither  of  these  tmits.     They  both  grow  necessari- 
ly out  of  the  character  of  our  countr}^  and  institutions.  Our 
population  advances  beyond   that  of  all  other  countries ; 
mamages  in  all  conditions  of  life  take  place  at  an  early  pe- 
riod.    Hence  the  duty  imposed  on  almost  every  one  to  make 
provision  for  a  growing  family  ;  hence  our  love  of  gain,  which 
in  most  instances,  is  founded  on  the  purest  virtues.     The 
love  of  distinction  is  not  less  deeply  fixed.     In  a  country 
where  qualities  are  so  mixed,  reliance  ought  not  to  be  had 
wholly  on  honor  or  on  profit.     They  ought  to  be  blended  in 
due  proportion.     The  truth  is,  that  no  office  requiring  long- 
continued  privations  will  be  honored,  unless  duly  rewarded  ; 
for,  if  not,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  pursuit.     If  these 
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views  be  correct,  the  eflfect  of  an  adequate  reward  is  not  only 
to  attract  talent  to  the  place  where  it  is  most  needed — the 
legislature — but  to  make  it  more  stationary  there,  and,  what 
is  more  essential,  to  place  it  more  beyond  Executive  control, 
and  thus  to  realize  the  full  eflTects  of  the  theory  of  your 
Government.  The  additional  expense  would  not  be  felt ; 
and  I  know  of  no  other  objection,  which  has  the  least  plausi- 
bility, except,  that  we  cannot  plead  the  example  of  any  other 
country  ;  and  that  it  is  calculated  to  produce  too  much  com- 
petition for  a  seat  in  Congress.  I  acknowledge  the  want  of 
example  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  worth  serious  in- 
vestigation, what  eflfect  it  has  had  on  the  permanency  of 
their  liberties.  But  why  should  we  look  for  examples  either 
to  the  State  legislatures  or  to  other  countries  ?  In  what 
other  instance  have  the  duties  of  legislation  involved  so  great 
a  sacrifice  of  time  and  domestic  pursuits  ?  Compare  our 
sen'ices  here  with  tliose  of  a  judge,  or  of  Executive  oflScers, 
and  they  will  be  found  not  less  burdensome.  Nor  do  I  fear 
that  the  competition  for  a  seat  in  Congress  wdll  be  too  ani- 
mated. I  believe  that  a  sharply  contested  election,  if  cor- 
ruption does  not  enter,  is  of  public  advantage.  It  brings 
the  proceedings  of  this  body  more  fully  before  the  people, 
and  makes  them  much  better  acquainted  with  their  interest. 
It  even  makes  a  scat  here  more  honorable  in  public  estima- 
tion. Nor  am  I  afraid  that  competition  will  produce  corrup- 
tion. Fifteen  liundrcd  or  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  Avill 
not  be  suflBcient  for  this  puq)ose.  An  election  to  Congress 
is,  in  this  respect,  more  safe  than  that  to  a  State  legislature, 
as  it  re([uires  so  many  more  to  elect  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter.  This  security  grows  with  the  increasing  growth 
of  the  country  ;  as  the  number  of  constituents  increase  rela- 
tively to  the  representatives.  There  are  other  and  im- 
I)ortant  considerations  connected  with  a  just  compensation  to 
tlie  members  of  this  body  ;  but,  as  they  have  been  fairly 
presented  by  the  report  of  the  committee,  I  will  not  fully 
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discuss  them.  By  inadequate  pay,  you  close  the  door  of 
public  honor  on  some  of  the  most  deserving  citizens.  Tal- 
ent in  this  coimtry  is  principally  from  the  middling  and  low- 
er classes.  These,  in  fact,  constitute  the  great  body  of  the 
community.  A  young  man  of  talents  spends  his  property 
and  time  in  acquiring  sufficient  information  to  pursue  a  pro- 
fession ;  he  proves  worthy  of  public  confidence ;  ought  he 
not  to  receive  indemnity  for  the  application  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  country  ?  It  would  be  economy 
with  a  vengeance,  to  exclude  all  such  from  the  halls  of  le^s- 
lation,  or  to  make  them  mere  political  adventurers,  who 
would  enter  here  only  for  further  promotion.  The  extent  of 
our  country  points  out  another  and  powerful  reason  why  the 
pay  should  be  respectable.  No  one  is  fit  for  legislation  who 
does  not  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  our  republic  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  that  have  ever  existed,  by  the  ex- 
tent of  its  territory.  While  we  derive  from  this  distinction 
many  advantages,  we  arc  liable  to  great  and  menacing  dan- 
gers. While  we  behold  our  growth  with  pride,  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  impress  us  with  awe.  It  is  our  duty  to  over- 
come space  by  every  means  in  our  power.  We  ought  to  at- 
tract suitable  talents  from  the  most  distant  part  of  our  re- 
public by  a  full  and  generous  allowance.  Distance  itself 
constitutes  a  great  objection  with  many  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  body.  Should  the  men  who,  by  nature  and 
study,  are  endowed  with  requisite  qualities  for  public  service, 
be  forced  by  a  miserable  parsimony  either  to  direct  their 
talents  to  private  pursuits,  or  to  the  afiliirs  of  the  respective 
States,  and  men  of  inferior  capacity  be  sent  to  this  body, 
who  can  measure  the  public  misfortune  ?  What  will  tend 
more  powerfully  to  dissever  this  Union  ?  Some  have  taken 
up  the  idea,  as  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  in- 
creased pay  to  the  members  is,  in  its  nature,  aristocraticaL 
What  !  is  it  aristocratical  to  compensate  the  public  servant 
for  his  services  to  the  public  ?     Can  it  be  considered  as 
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&voring  the  power  of  a  few,  to  extend  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  people  in  the  affairs  of  the  General  Government  ? 
It  enables  them  to  select  the  best  talents  for  their  own  im- 
mediate service  ;  it  raises  them  in  the  scale  of  influence,  by 
causing  the  most  shining  and  aspiring  talents  to  be  depend- 
ent on  them  for  promotion  and  honor  ;  it  makes  their  service 
more  desirable  than  that  of  the  Executive  employments ; 
and,  by  a  simple  process,  enables  them,  through  their  inmie- 
diate  agents,  this  House,  to  hold  a  controlling  power  over 
any  department  of  the  Government.  Such  is  the  aristocrat- 
ical  tendency  of  this  reprobated  measure.  I  might  extend 
my  observations  much  further  on  this  most  important  subject ; 
but  so  much  has  been  well  said  by  others,  that  I  will  abstain. 
I  must,  however,  present  to  the  House  a  reason,  which,  I 
believe,  has  not  as  yet  been  touched  on  :  I  mean  the  happy 
effect  which  an  adequate  compensation  would  have  on  the 
tone  of  parties  in  our  country.  Make  a  seat  in  Congress 
what  it  ought  to  be — ^the  first  post  in  the  community  next 
to  the  Presidency,  and  men  of  the  greatest  distinction  in 
every  part  of  the  country  will  seek  it.  The  post,  then,  of 
honor  and  distinction  being  in  the  people,  and  not  in  the 
President,  will  be  open  to  all  parties,  in  proportion  to  their 
ascendency  in  the  Union.  That  entire  monopoly  of  honor 
and  public  profit  by  the  majority  will  not  be  expepenced, 
which  must  be  felt,  when  the  honors  of  the  country  are 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  Those 
who  best  understand  our  nature,  can  the  most  fully  appreci- 
ate the  consequences.  Although  it  may  not  abate  the  heat 
of  party,  it  will  greatly  affect  its  feelings  towards  our  happy 
political  institutions. 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Bill  to  set  aside  the  Bank  dividends  and  bo- 
nus as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  construction  of 
Roads  and  Canals,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, February  4th,  1817. 

[Note. — This  Bill,  ple^lging  the  bonus  and  diddends  of  United 
States  sto(;k  on  the  shares  held  by  the  Goveroraent  in  the  National  Bank, 
was  reported  by  the  special  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  on  December  23d,  1810;  and  on  the  4th  of  February  fol- 
lowing, discussed  at  some  length  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  when 
it  wiis  amended  in  several  particulars.  On  the  7th  of  February,  the 
debate  was  renewed  in  the  House,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  King  to  post- 
pone it  indefinitely,  and  continued,  with  much  animation,  until  late 
the  next  day,  when  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  to  84.] 

Mr.  Chairman  : — It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  some  mea- 

■ 

sures  to  be  praised,  but  not  adopted.  Such,  I  fear,  will  be 
the  fate  of  this  ou  which  we  arc  now  deliberating.  From 
the  indisposition  manifested  by  the  House  to  go  into  commit- 
tee on  tlie  bill,  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  its  success ;  yet 
it  seems  to  me,  when  I  reflect  how  favorable  is  the  present 
moment,  and  how  confessedly  important  a  good  system  of 
roads  ami  canals  is  to  our  country,  I  may  be  reasonably  very 
sanguine  of  success.  At  j)eace  with  all  the  world  ;  abound- 
ing in  pecuniaiy  means  ;  and,  what  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance, and  at  wliich  I  rejoice,  as  most  favorable  to  the  coun- 
try, i)arty  and  secti(.)nal  feelings  merged  in  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  regtird  to  the  genend  concerns  of  the  country. 
Sudi  are  the  favorable  circumstances  under  which  we  are 
now  deliberating.  Thus  situated,  to  what  can  we  direct  our 
resources  and  attention  more  important  than  internal  ira- 
lu'ovements  ?    What  can  add  more  to  the  wealth,  the  strength, 
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and  the  political  prosperity  of  our  country  ?  The  manner 
in  which  facility  and  cheapness  of  intercourse  contribute  to  j 
the  wealth  of  a  nation,  has  been  so  often  and  ably  discussed 
by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  I  presume  the  House  to 
be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  every  branch  of  national  industry — agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing,  and  commercial — is  greatly  stimulated 
by  it,  and  rendered  more  productive.  The  result  is,  that  it 
tends  to  diflFuse  universal  opulence.  It  gives  to  the  interior 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  parts  most  eligibly  situated 
for  trade.  It  makes  the  country  price,  whether  in  the  sale 
of  the  raw  product,  or  in  the  purchase  of  articles  for 
consumption,  approximate  to  that  of  the  commercial  towns. 
In  fact,  if  we  look  into  the  nature  of  wealth,  we  will  find 
that  nothing  can  be  more  favorable  to  its  growth  than  good.  P  />l^ 
roads  and  canals.  An  article,  to  command  a  price,  must  not  ^ 
only  be  useful,  but  must  be  the  subject  of  demand  ;  and  the 
better  the  means  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  larger  is  the 
sphere  of  demand.  The  truth  of  these  positions  is  obvious, 
and  has  been  tested  by  all  countries  where  the  experiment 
has  been  made.  It  has,  particularly,  been  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  England  ;  and  if  the  result  there,  in  a  country  so 
limited,  and  so  similar  in  its  products,  has  been  to  produce  a 
most  uncommon  state  of  opulence,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  same  cause  in  our  country,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in 
the  greatest  variety  of  products,  and  presenting  the  greatest 
facility  for  improvement  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  internal 
improvements  may  be  wholly  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
States  and  of  individuals.  I  know  that  much  may  justly 
be  expected  to  be  done  by  them  ;  but,  in  a  country  so  new 
and  so  extensive  as  ours,  there  is  room  enough  ftr  all  the 
General  and  State  Governments,  and  individuals,  in  which  to 
exert  their  resources.  But  many  of  the  imprc^ements  con- 
templated are  on  too  great  a  scale  for  the  rei^urces  of  the 
States  or  indi\dduals  ;  and  many  of  such  a  nature  as  the  rival 
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jealousy  of  the  States^  if  left  alone,  would  prevent.  They 
require  the  resources  and  the  general  superintendence  of  this 
Government  to  effect  and  complete  them. 

But  there  are  higher  and  more  powerful  consideiationB 
wliy  Congress  ought  to  take  charge  of  this  subject.  If  we 
were  only  to  consider  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  a  good 
system  of  roads  and  canals,  it  might,  indeed,  admit  of  some 
doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  to  individual 
exertions  ;  but,  when  we  come  to  consider  how  intimately 
the  strength  and  political  prosi)erity  of  the  republic  are  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  we  find  the  most  urgent  reasons 
why  we  should  apply  our  resources  to  them.  In  many  re- 
spects, no  country,  of  equal  population  and  wealth,  possesses 
equal  materials  of  power  ^vith  ours.  The  people,  in  muscu- 
lar power,  in  hardy  and  enterprising  habits,  and  in  lofty  and 
gallant  courage,  are  surpassed  by  none.  In  one  respect,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  in  one  only,  are  we  materially  weak.  We  oc- 
cupy a  surface  prodigiously  great  in  proportion  to  our  numbers. 
The  common  strength  is  brought  to  Ijear  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  point  that  may  be  menaced  by  an  enemy.  It  is  our 
duty,  then,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  can  be  effect- 
ed, to  counteract  this  weakness.  Good  roads  and  canals, 
judiciously  laid  out,  are  the  proper  remedy.  In  the  recent 
war,  how  much  did  we  suffer  for  the  want  of  them  !  Be- 
sides the  tardiness  and  the  consequential  inefficacy  of  our 
military  movements,  to  what  an  increased  expense  waa  the 
country  put  for  the  article  of  transportation  alone  !  In  the 
event  of  another  war,  the  saving,  in  tliis  particular,  would  go 
far  towanls  indemnifying  us  for  the  expense  of  constmcting 
the  means  of  transportation. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  respect  only,  that  roads  and 
canals  add  to  the  strength  of  the  country.  Our  power  of 
raising  revemie,  in  war  particularly,  depends  mainly  on  them. 
In  peace,  om  revenue  depends  principally  on  the  imports : 
in  war,  this  source,  in  a  great  measure,  fails,  and  internal 
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taxes,  to  a  great  amount,  become  necessary.  Unless  the 
means  of  commercial  intercourse  are  rendered  much  more- 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  we  shall  never  be  able,  in  war, 
to  raise  the  necessary  supplies.  If  taxes  were  collected  in 
kind  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  farmer  and  mechanic  paid  in  their 
surplus  produce,  then  the  difficulty  would  not  exist :  as,  in 
no  country  on  earth  is  there  so  great  a  surplus,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  as  in  ours.  But  such  a  system  of  taxes  is 
impossible.  They  must  be  paid  in  money ;  and,  by  the 
constitution,  must  be  laid  um'formly.  What,  then,  is  the 
effect  ?  The  taxes  are  raised  in  every  part  of  this  extensive 
country  uniformly  ;  but  the  expenditure  must,  in  its  nature, 
be  principally  confined  to  the  scene  of  military  o})crations. 
This  drains  the  circulating  medium  from  one  part,  and  accu- 
mulates it  in  another,  and,  perhaps,  a  very  distant  one.  The 
result  is  obvious.  Unless  it  can  return  through  the  opera- 
tion of  trade,  the  part  from  which  the  constant  drain  takes 
place,  must  ultimately  be  impoverished.  Commercial  inter- 
course is  the  true  remedy  for  this  weakness :  and  the  means 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  are  roads,  canals,  and  the 
coasting  tnide.  On  these,  combined  with  domestic  manu- 
factures, does  the  moneyed  capacity  of  tliis  country,  in  war, 
depend.  Without  them,  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to  raise 
the  necessary  supplies,  but  the  currency  of  the  country  must 
necessarily  fall  into  the  greatest  disorder  ;  such  as  w^e  lately 
exi>erienced. 

But,  on  this  subject  of  national  power,  what  can  be  more 
important  than  a  perfect  unity  in  every  part,  in  feelings  and 
sentiments  ?  And  what  can  tend  more_  powerfully  to  pro- 
duce it  than  overcoming  the  effects  of  distance  ?  No  state, 
enjoying  freedom,  ever  occupied  any  thing  like  as  great  an 
extent  of  country  as  this  republic.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
the  most  profound  philosophers  did  not  believe  it  to  be  even 
possible.  They  did  not  suppose  it  possible  that  a  pure  re- 
public could  exist  on  as  great  a  scale  even  as  the  island  of 
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Great  BritEuo  ?  What  then  was  conradered  as  chimerical, 
wc  now  have  the  felicity  to  enjoy ;  and,  what  is  more  le- 
markahlc,  such  is  the  happy  mould  of  our  GoTemmeut'-'«o 
ui-iely  are  the  State  and  Genenl  powers  arranged — that 
much  of  our  political  happiness  derives  its  origin  from  the 
extent  of  onr  republic.  It  has  exempted  us  from  most  of 
the  cauiieB  which  distracted  the  small  repubtics  of  antiqiuty. 
\  I*et  it  not,  however,  be  forgotten  ;  let  it  be  for  ever  kept  in 
mind,  that  it  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  of  all  calanuties — 
next  to  the  losa  of  liberty — and  even  to  that  in  its  conse- 
quence— disunion.  \We  are  great,  and  rapidlj- — I  was  abont 
to  say  fearfully — growing.  This  is  on  r  pride  and  our  danger ; 
our  weakness  and  our  strength.  Little  does  he  deserve  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  liberties  of  this  people,  who  does  not 
raise  his  mind  to  these  truths.  "We  are  under  the  most 
imperious  obligation  to  counteract  every  tendency  to  dis- 
uniiin.  The  strongest  of  all  cements  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
wiMJotn,  justice,  and  above  all,  the  moderation  of  this  House; 
yet  tlie  great  suliject  on  which  we  are  now  deliberating,  in 
this  respect  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  I  What- 
ever im]iedes  the  intercourse  of  the  extremes  with  this,  the 
■  centre  of  the  republic,  weakens  the  union.  The  more  en- 
larged the  fiphere  of  commercial  circulation — the  more  ex- 
tended tliat  of  social  intercourse — the  more  strongly  are  we 
bound  ti^etlier — the  more  inscjHirable  are  our  destinies. 
Thnse  who  understand  the  human  heart  best  know  how 
powerfully  distance  tends  to  break  the  sjinpathies  of  our 
nature.  Nothing — not  even  dissiniilarity  of  language — tends 
more  to  estrange  man  from  man.  f  Let  us,  then,  bind  the 
rejiublic  tugether  with  a  perfect  sysfem  of  roads  and  canals. 
Let  im  conquer  space.  It  is  thus  the  most  distEUit  parts  of 
the  republic  will  Ik>  brought  within  a  few  days'  travel  of  the 
centre  ;  it  ik  thus  that  a  citizen  of  the  West  will  read  the 
news  of  Boston  still  moist  from  the  press.  The  mail  and 
the  press  are  tlic  nerves  of  the  body  i>olitic.     By  them,  the 
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slightest  impression  made  on  the  most  remote  parts,  is  com- 
municated to  the  whole  system ;  and  the  more  perfect  the 
means  of  transportation,  the  more  rapid  and  true  the  vibra- 
tion. /To  aid  us  in  this  great  work — ^to  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  this  republic,  we  inhabit  a  country  presenting  the 
most  admirable  advantages.  Belted  around,  as  it  is,  by 
lakes  and  oceans — intersected  in  every  direction  by  bays  and 
rivers,  the  hand  of  industry  and  art  is  tempted  to  improve- 
ment./So  situated,  blessed  with  a  form  of  government  at 
once  combining  liberty  and  strength,  we  may  reasonably 
raise  our  eyes  to  a  most  splendid  future,  if  we  only  act  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  our  advantages.  If,  however,  neglecting 
them,  Are  permit  a  low,  sordid,  selfish  and  sectional  spirit  to 
take  possession  of  tbis  House,  this  happy  scene  will  vanish. 
We  will  divide  ; — and  in  its  consequences  will  follow,  misery 
and  despotism,  f 

To  legislate  for  our  country,  requires  not  only  the  most 
enlarged  views,  but  a  species  of  self-devotion  not  exacted  in 
any  other.  In  a  country  so  extensive,  and  so  various  in  its 
interests,  what  is  necessary  for  the  common  good  may  appa-  ^ 
rently  be  opposed  to  the  interest  of  particular  sections.  It  ^ 
must  be  submitted  to  as  the  condition  of  our  greatness,  ^lil 
were  we  a  small  republic  ;  were  we  confined  to  tlieTen  miles 
square,  the  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature  might,  in  most 
cases,  be  relied  on  in  the  management  of  public  aflairs. 

Such,  then,  being  the  obvious  advantages  of  internal 
improvements,  why  should  the  House  hesitate  to  commence 
the  system  ?  I  understand  there  are,  with  some  members, 
constitutional  objections.  The  power  of  Congress  is  objected 
to  :  first,  that  there  is  none  to  cut  a  road  or  canal  through  a 
State,  without  its  consent ;  and  next,  that  the  public  moneys 
can  only  be  aj)propriated  to  effect  the  particular  powers 
enumerated  in  tlie  constitution.  The  first  of  these  objections, 
it  is  plain,  does  not  apply  to  this  bill.  No  particular  road  or 
canal  is  proposed  to  be  cut  through  any  State.     The  bill 
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simply  appropriates  money  to  the  general  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  means  of  intercommunication.  When  a  bill  is 
introduced  to  apply  the  money  to  a  particular  object  in  any 
State,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  question  be  fairly 
before  us.  I  express  no  opinion  on  this  point.  In  fact, 
I  scarcely  think  it  worth  the  discussion,  since  the  good  sense 
of  the  States  may  be  relied  on.  They  will,  in  all  cases, 
readily  yield  their  assent.  The  fear  is  in  a  different  direc- 
tion :  in  too  great  a  solicitude  to  obtain  an  undue  share  to 
be  expended  within  their  respective  limits.  In  fact,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  is  not  the  objection  insisted  on.  It  is  mainly 
urged,  that  the  Congress  can  only  apply  the  public  money  in 
execution  of  the  enumerated  powers.  I  am  no  advocate  for 
refined  arguments  on  the  constitution.  The  instrument  was 
not  intended  as  a  tlicsis  for  the  logician  to  exercise  his  inge- 
nuity on.  It  ought  to  be  construed  with  pliiin,  good  sense  ; 
and  what  can  be  more  express  than  the  constitution  on  this 
very  point  ?  The  first  power  delegated  to  Congress  is  com- 
prised in  these  words :  "  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States."  First,  the  power  is  given  to  lay 
taxes  ;  next,  the  objects  are  enumerated  to  which  the  money 
accruing  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  may  be  applied — 
viz.,  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  defence,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare  ;  and  last,  the  rule  for  laying  the  tAxes 
is  prescribed — to  wit,  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
shall  be  uniform.  If  the  framers  had  intended  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  money  to  the  powers  afterwards  enumerated  and 
■\  defined,  nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to  have 
expressed  it  plainly.  I  know  it  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that 
the  words  "  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare,"  which  I  have  just  cited,  were 
not  intended  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  laying  taxes, 
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contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  section,  but  that  they  are 
to  be  understood  as  distinct  and  independent  powers,  granted 
in  general  terms  ;  and  are  qualified  by  a  more  detailed  enu- 
meration of  powers  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion. If  such  were,  in  fact,  the  meaning  intended,  surely 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  bimgling  and  awkward  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  framers  have  communicated  their 
intention.^  If  it  were  their  intention  to  make  a  summary  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  general  terms,  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  particularly  defined  and  enumerated,  they  should 
have  told  us  so  plainly  and  distinctly  ;  and  if  the  words  "  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare  "  were  intended  for  this  summar)",  they  should 
have  headed  the  list  of  our  powers,  and  it  should  have  been 
stated  that,  to  effect  these  general  objects,  the  following 
specific  powers  were  granted.  I  ask  members  to  read  the 
section  with  attention ;  and  it  will,  I  conceive,  plainly  appear 
that  such  could  not  have  been  the  intention.  The  whole 
section  seemed  to  me  to  be  about  taxes.  It  plainly  com- 
mences and  ends  with  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  strained 
than  to  suppose  the  intermediate  words  "  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare," 
were  to  be  taken  as  independent  and  distinct  powers.  Forced, 
however,  as  such  a  construction  was,  I  might  admit  it,  and 
urge  that  the  words  do  constitute  a  part  of  the  enumerated 
powers.  The  constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  post-offices  and  post-roads.  I  know  the  interpreta- 
tion usually  given  to  these  words  confines  our  powers  to  that 
of  designating  only  the  post-roads  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  word  "establish"  comprehends  something  more.  But 
suppose  the  constitution  to  be  silent,  why  should  we  be  con- 
fined in  the  application  of  moneys  to  the  enumerated  powers  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that"  I  can  per- 
ceive, why  it  should  be  so  restricted  ;  and  the  habitual  and 
uniform  practice  of  the  Government  coincides  with  my  opinion. 
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Our  laws  aro  full  of  instances  of  money  appropriated  without 
any  reference  to  the  enumeratod  powers.  We  granted,  hy 
on  unanimous  rote,  or  nearly  bo,  950,000  to  tlie  distressed 
lohabitttBts  of  Caraccas,  and  a  very  large  sum,  at  two  dif- 
ferent times,  to  the  St.  Domingo  refugees.  If  we  are  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  our  money  to  the  enumeiated  powers, 
on  what  principle  can  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  be  justified  ? 
To  paBs  over  many  other  instances,  the  identical  power,  which 
is  now  t)ie  subject  of  discussion,  has,  in  seveml  instances, 
been  exercised.  To  look  no  further  back — at  the  last  Heflsion 
a  considemble  sum  w^  granted  to  complete  the  Cumberland 
Boad.  lu  reply  to  this  uniform  course  of  legislation,  I  expect 
it  will  be  Buid,  that  our  constitution  is  founded  on  positive 
and  written  principles,  and  not  on  precedents,  I  do  not 
deny  the  position  ;  but  I  have  introduced  these  iustaneca  to 
prove  tlie  uuifonn  sense  of  Congress,  and  the  country  (for 
they  liave  not  been  objccteii  to),  as  to  our  powers ;  and 
surely  they  fumisli  better  evidence  of  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  than  the  most  refined  and  subtle  ail- 
ments. 

Let  it  not  bo  argued,  that  the  construction  for  which  I 
contend  gives  a  dangerous  extent  to  the  powers  of  Congress. 
In  this  point  of  view,  I  conceive  it  to  be  more  safe  than  the 
opposite.  By  giving  a  reasonable  extent  to  the^money  power, 
it  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of  giving  a  strained  fuid 
forced  construction  to  the  other  enumerated  powers.  For 
instance,  if  the  public  money  could  bo  apphcd  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  as  I  contend  it  may  be,  then  there  was 
no  constitutional  difficulty  in  tliat  purchase  ;  but  if  it  could 
not,  then  are  we  compelled  either  to  deny  that  we  had  the 
power  to  purciiase,  or  to  strain  some  of  the  enumerated 
powers,  to  prove  our  right.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  said, 
that  we  had  the  right  to  jmrehase,  under  the  power  to  ad- 
mit new  States  ;  a  construction,  I  venture  to  say,  &x  more 
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forced  than  the  one  for  which  I  contend.     Such  are  my 
views  as  to  our  power  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  be  much 
endangered  by  a  doubt  of  the  power ;  for  I  conceive,  on  that 
point,  there  are  not  many  who  were  opposed.  The  mode  is 
principally  objected  to.  A  system,  it  is  contended,  ought  to 
be  presented  before  the  money  is  appropriated.  I  think  dif- 
ferently. To  set  apart  the  fund,  appears  to  me  to  be, 
naturally,  tlie  first  act ;  at  least  I  take  it  to  be  the  only 
practicable  course.  A  bill  filled  with  details  would  have  but 
a  faint  prospect  of  passing.  The  enemies  to  any  possible  sys- 
tem in  detail,  and  those  who  are  opposed  in  principle,  would 
unite  and  defeat  it.  Though  I  am  unwilling  to  incorporate 
details  in  the  bill,  yet  I  am  not  averse  to  presenting  my 
views  on  that  point.  The  first  great  object  is  to  perfect  the 
communication  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  This  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  the  principal  artery  of  the  whole  system. 
The  next  is  the  connection  of  the  Lakes  with  the  Hudson 
River.  In  a  political,  commercial,  and  military  point  of 
view,  few  obj(?ct8  can  be  more  important.  The  next  object 
of  chief,  importance  is,  to  connect  all  the  great  commercial 
points  on  the  Atlantic, — Philadeli)hia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, Eichmonfl,  Cliarleston,  and  Savannah, — with  the  West- 
cm  States ;  and  finally,  to  perfect  the  intercourse  between 
the  West  and  New  Orleans.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
great  objects.  There  are  others,  no  doubt,  of  great  import- 
ance, which  would  receive  the  aid  of  Government.  The  fund 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  in  this  bill  is  about  $650,000  a  year, 
which  is,  donl>tlcss,  too  small  to  effect  such  great  objects  of 
itself ;  but  it  will  be  a  good  beginning  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  it  is  once  begun,  the  great  work  will  be  comi)leted.  If 
the  bill  succeed,  at  the  next  session  the  details  may  be  arranged 
and  the  system  comruonced.  I  cannot  regard  those  who  ob- 
ject merijly  to  the  mode,  as  being  very  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  system.      Every   member  must   know  that,   in  all 
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great  measures,  it  is  necessaiy  to  concede  somethiDg  ;  as  it 
ia  impossible  to  make  all  think  alike  on  the  minutiae  of  the 
measure,  who  are  agreed  in  priaciple.  A  deep  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  thing  itself  is  almoet  sure  to  be  accom- 
panied tvith  a  liberal  8])trit  of  concession.  The  committee 
who  introduced  this  bill  gave  it  the  shape,  in  their  opinion, 
the  most  proper  in  itself,  and  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  If 
it  cannot  pass  in  its  present  Ibrm,  and  under  the  present 
circumstances,  it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
will.  I  foci  a  deep  solicitude  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  anx- 
ious tliat  this  Congress  shall  have  the  reputation  of  it ;  andl 
am  the  more  so,  on  account  of  the  feeh'ngs  which  have  been 
created  against  it.  No  body  of  men,  in  my  opinion,  ever  better 
merited,  thuu  this  Congresa,  the  confidence  of  the  country'. 
For  wisdom,  fimmess,  and  industry,  it  has  never  been  ex- 
celled. To  its  acta,  I  appeal  for  the  truth  of  my  assertions. 
The  country  already  begins  to  experience  the  benefits  of 
its  foresight  and  firmness.  The  diseased  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, which  many  thought  incurable,  and  most  thought 
could  not  be  healed  in  so  short  a  time,  begins  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  speedy  health.  Uninfluenced  by  any  other 
considerations  than  love  of  country  and  duty,  let  ua  add  this 
to  the  many  useful  measures  already  adopted.  The  money 
cannot  be  appropriated  to  a  more  exalted  use.  Every  por- 
tion of  (he  community — the  farmer,  metliauie,  and  merchant 
— will  foci  its  giKHl  elTects  ;  and,  wliat  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
iwrtance,  the  tttrength  of  the  community  will  be  augmented, 
and  its  political  prosperity  rendered  more  secure.  «  ..   ^ 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Revenue  Collection  Bill  (commonly  called  the 
Force  Bill),  in  reference  to  the  Ordinance  of  the 
South  Carolina  Convention,  delivered  in  the 
Senate,  February  15th  and  16th,  1833. 

Mr.  President  : — I  know  not  which  is  most  objection- 
able, the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  the  temper  in  which  its 
adoption  has  been  urged.  If  the  extraordinary  powers  with 
which  the  bill  proposes  to  clothe  the  Executive,  to  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  constitution  and  the  tights  of  the  States, 
be  calculated  to  impress  our  minds  with  alarm  at  tire  rapid 
progress  of  despotism  in  our  country ;  the  zeal  wit*  which 
every  circumstance  calcuated  to  misrepresent  or  exf^gerate 
the  conduct  of  Carolina  in  the  controversy,  is  8eize<^on  with 
a  view  to  excite  hostility  against  her,  but  too  plainly  indi- 
cates the  deep  decay  of  that  brotherly  feeling  whi^'li  once  ex- 
isted between  these  States,  and  to  which  we  are  i  debted  for 
our  beautiful  federal  system,  and  by  the  contgmance  of 
which  alone  it  can  be  preserved.  It  is  not  my  imcntion  to 
advert  to  all  these  misrepresentations  ;  but  there  l^re  some  so 
well  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  as  to  the  reab  character 
of  the  controversy,  and  to  hold  up  the  State  ir./a  light  so 
odious,  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  permjiitting  them 
to  pass  unnoticed.  ^' 

Among  them,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is,  the  false 
statement  that  the  object  of  South  Carolina  is  to  exempt 
herself  from  her  share  of  the  public  burdens,  vvhile  she  par- 
ticipates in  the  advantages  of  the  Govemy'ient.  If  the 
charge  were  true — if  the  State  were  capable  of  >'":^ing  actuated 
by  such  low  and  unworthy  motives,  mother  as  j*'  considerher^ 
I  would  not  stand  up  on  this  floor  to  vindicates,  iher  conduct. 
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Among  her  faults, — and  faults  I  will  not  deny  she  has, — ^no 
one  has  ever  yet  chained  her  with  that  low  and  most  sordid 
of  vices — avarice.  Her  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  lias  been 
marked  with  the  very  opi>osite  quality.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Kcvohition — from  its  first  breaking  out  at 
Boston  till  tliis  hour,  no  State  has  Ixtcn  more  profuse  of  its 
blood  in  the  cause  of  the  countrj- ;  nor  has  any  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  common  treasury  in  proportion  to  wealth 
and  jK>iiulation.  She  has,  in  that  proportion,  contributed 
more  to  the  exports  of  the  Union, — on  the  exchange  of  which 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
burden  lias  been  levied, — than  any  other  State.  No :  the 
controversy  is  not  such  as  has  been  stated ;  the  State  does 
not  seek  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  Government 
withon'  contributing  hor  full  share  to  the  public  treasury. 
Her  object  is  far  different,  A  deep  constitutional  question 
lies  at  ^'le  bottom  of  the  controversy.  The  real  question  at 
issue  is*  Hus  this  Govcmnient  a  jjght  to  impose  burdens  on 
the  eapil^-al  and  industry  of  one  jwvtion  of  the  countrj',  not 
with  a  viO'*i  to  revenue,  but  to  benefit  another  ?  And  I  must 
be  i)enni'^eJ  to  say  that,  after  the  long  and  deep  agitation 
of  this  cEitroversy,  it  is  with  suiprise  that  I  perceive  bo 
strong  a  cfispositiou  to  misrejireaont  its  i-eiJ  character.  To 
correct  tl^  jiniiression  which  those  misrepresentations  are  cal- 
culated t»> -make,  I  will  dwell  on  the  point  under  consider- 
ation for  fwfew  moments  longer. 

Tlie  l''i(ier«l  Government  has,  by  an  express  provision  of 
the  coiistitttion,  the  right  to  lay  on  imports.  The  State 
has  never  dtWiied  or  resisted  this  right,  nor  even  thought  of  so 
doing.  Theyjovernment  lias,  however,  not  been  contented 
with  e.\erc'isnig  this  power  as  she  liad  a  right  to  do,  but  has 
gone  a  step  t.'yond  it,  by  laying  imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but 
protection,  ['  his  the  State  considei's  as  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  ijJCwer — higldy  injurious  and  oppressive  to  her  and 
'  the  other  st/'ple  States,  and  lias,  accordingly,  met  it  with  the 
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most  determined  resistance.  '  I  do  not  intend  to  enter,  at^ 
this  time,  into  the  argument  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  protective  system.  It  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  power  is  nowhere  granted ;  and  that,  from  the 
journals  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  constitution,  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  refused.  In  support  of  the  journals, 
I  might  cite  the  statement  of  Luther  Martin,  which  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  to  show  that  the  Convention,  so  far 
fix)m  conferring  the  power  on  the  Federal  Government,  left 
to  the  State  the  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports,  with  the 
express  view  of  enabling  the  several  States  to  protect  their 
own  manufactures.  Notwithstanding  this.  Congress  has  as- 
sumed, without  any  warrant  from  the  constitution,  the  right 
of  exercising  this  most  important  power ;  and  has  so  exer- 
cised it  as  to  impose  a  ruinous  burden  on  the  labor  and  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  by  which  her  resources  are  exhausted — the 
enjo}Tnents  of  her  citizens  curtailed— Xthe  means  of  education 
contracted— and  all  her  interests  essentially  and  injuriously 
affected.  We  have  been  sneeringly  told  that  she  is  a  small 
State  ;  that  her  pojmlation  does  not  much  exceed  half  a 
million  of  souls ;  and  that  more  than  one-half  are  not  of 
the  European  race.  The  facts  are  so.  iJ.  know  she  never  can 
be  a  great  State,  and  that  the  only  distinction  to  which  she 
can  aspire  must  be|^based  on  the  moral  and^intelle^QtijaLfl^- 

jjuirewiC|ii^.QOiQiLjo^sJ  To  the  development  of  these  much 
of  her  attention  has  been  directed  ;  but  this  restrictive  sys- 
tem, which  has  so  unjustly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  labor, 
to  1)0 •  bestowed  on  other  sections,  has  so  impaired  her  re- 
sources, that,  if  not  speedily  arrested,  it  will  dry  up  the 
means  of  education,  and  with  it,  deprive  her  of  the  only 
source  through  which  she  can  aspire  to  distinction. 

There  is  another  misstatement,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "^ 
controversy,  so  frequently  made  in  debate,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  that  I  feel  bound  to  notice  it.     It  has  been 

-  said  that  South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to  annul  the  con- 
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stitution  and  laws  of  the  Umtcd  States ;  and  to  rebut  this 
supposed  claim,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bives) 
has  gravely  quoted  the  constitution,  to  prove  that  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are  the 
supreme  laws  of  the  land — as  if  the  State  claimed  the  right 
to  act  contrary  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  No- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous :  her  object  is  not  to  resist 
laws  made  in  pursuance  of  tlic  constitution,  but  those  made 
without  its  authority,  and  which  encroached  on  her  reserved 
powers.  She  claims  not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the  de- 
legated }X)wei*s,  but  of  those  that  are  reserved  ;  and  to  resist 
the  former,  when  they  encroach  ujwn  the  latter.  I  will 
pause  to  illustrate  this  important  point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegated  and  reserved 
powers,  and  thrtt  the  powers  reserved  are  reser\^ed  to  the 
Slates  respectively.  The  powers,  then,  of  the  system  are 
divided  between  tlie  General  and  the  State  Governments ; 
and  the  point  immediately  under  consideration  is,  whether . 
a  State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to  the  extent  of  its  resen'ed 
powers,  and  to  defend  them  against  tlie  encroachments  of 
the  General  Government.  Without  going  deeply  into  this 
point  at  tliis  stage  of  the  argument,  or  looking  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  Government,  there  is  a  simple  view 
of  the  subject  which  I  consider  as  conclusive.  The  very  idea 
of  a  divided  j)Ower  implies  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  State 
for  which  I  contend.  The  expression  is  metaphorical  when 
appHed  to  power.  Every  one  readily  understands  that  the 
division  of  matter  consists  in  the  separation  of  the  parts. 
But  in  this  sense  it  is  not  applicable  to  power.  What,  then, 
is  meant  by  a  division  of  power  ?  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
division,  without  giving  an  e<pial  right  to  each  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  each.  Such  right  I  hold 
\  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  di\asion  ;  and  that,  to 
,u  give  to  either  party  the  conclusive  right  of  judging,  not  only 
t''^  I    ,  of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of  that  allotted  to  the  other,  j 
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'is  to  annul  the  division,  and  to  confer  the  whole  power  on  the     f 
I>arty  vested  with  such  right. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has  conferred 
on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  judging  between  the 
States  and  the  General  Government.  Those  who  make  this 
objection,  overlook,  I  conceive,  an  important  provision  of  the 
constitution.  By  turning  to  the  10th  amended  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  reservation  of  power  to  the  States  is  not 
only  against  the  powers,  delegated  to  Congress,  but  against 
the  United  States  themselves  ;  and  extends,  of  course,  as 
well  to  the  Judiciar}^  as  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
GovemmentJ  The  article  i)rovidc8,  that  all  powers  not  de- 
legated to  the  United  States,  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. This  presents  the  inquiry.  What  powers  arc  delegated 
to  the  United  States  ?  They  may  be  classed  under  four 
divisions ;  first,  those  that  are  delegated  by  the  States  to  i' 
each  other,  by  virtue  of  which  the  constitution  may  be  alter- 
ed or  amended  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  when,  without 
which,  it  would  have  required  the  unanimous  vote  of  all ; 
next,  the  powers  conferred  on  Congress ;  then  those  on  the 
President ;  and  finally,  those  on  the  judicial  department — 
all  of  which  are  particularly  enumerated  in  the  parts  of  the 
constitution  which  organize  the  respective  departments. 
\^  The  reservation  of  powers  to  the  States  is,  as  I  have  said, 
against  the  whole  ;  and  is  as  full  against  the  judicial  as  it 
is  against  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the 
Government.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  one  without 
claiming  it  for  the  whole,  and  without,  in  fact,  annulling  tms 
important  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Against  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  conclusive  view  of  the 
subject,  it  has  been  urged  that  this  power  is  expressly  con- 
ferred on  the  Supreme  Court  by  that  portion  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the 
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laws  of  the  UDited  States,  and  treaties  made  under  their  au- 
thority. I  believe  the  assertion  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  any 
foundation.  It  obviously  is  the  intention  of  the  constitution 
simply  to  make  the  judicial  power  commensurate  with  the 
law-making  and  treaty-making  powers  ;  and  to  vest  it  with 
the  right  of  applying  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
treaties,  to  the  cases  which  might  arise  under  them  ;  and  not 
to  make  it  the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
treaties  themselves.  In  fact,  the  power  of  applying  the  laws 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  deciding  upon  such  a{)plication, 
constitutes,  in  truth,  the  judicial  power.  The  distinction 
between  such  power,  and  that  of  judging  of  the  laws,  will 
be  perfectly  api)ai*ent  when  we  advert  to  what  is  the  acknow- 
ledged power  of  the  court  in  reference  to  treaties  or  compacts 
between  sovereigns.  It  is  perfectly  established,  that  the 
courts  have  no  right  to  judge  of  the  violation  of  treaties ; 
and  tlmt,  in  reference  to  them,  their  power  is  limited  to  the 
riglit  of  judging  simply  of  the  violation  of  rights  under  them  ; 
and  that  the  right  of  judging  of  infractions  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  parties  themselves,  and  not  to  the  courts :  of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  French  treaty,  which  was 
declared  by  Congress  null  and  void,  in  consequence  of  its  vi- 
olation by  the  Government  of  France.  Without  such  de- 
claration, had  a  French  citizen  sued  a  citizen  of  tliis  country 
under  the  treaty,  the  coiu"t  could  have  taken  no  cognizance 
of  its  infraction ;  nor,  after  such  a  declaration,  would  it  have 
heard  any  argument  or  proof  going  to  show  that  the  treaty 
had  not  been  violated. 

The  declaration,  of  itself,  is  conclusive  on  the  court. .  But 
it  will  be  asked  how  the  court  obtained  the  power  to  pro- 
nounce a  law  or  treaty  unconstitutional,  when  it  comes  in 
conflict  with  that  instrument.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  ridit :  but  I  can  bv  no  means  concede  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  constitution.  It  htul  its  origin  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.     Where  there  are  two  or  more  rules  es- 
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tablished,  one  from  a  higher,  the  other  from  a  lower  author- 
ity, which  may  come  into  conflict  in  applying  them  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  judge  cannot  avoid  pronoimcing  in  favor  of 
the  superior  against  the  inferior.  It  is  from  this  necessity, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  power  which  is  now  set  up  to  over- 
rule the  rights  of  the  States  against  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution  was  derived.  It  had  no  other  origin.  That 
I  have  traced  it  to  its  true  source,  will  be  manifest  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  power  which,  so  far  from  being  conferred  ex- 
clusively on  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  insisted,  belongs  to 
every  court — ^inferior  and  superior — State  and  General — and 
even  to  foreign  courts.  \ 

But  the  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton)  relies  on 
the  journals  of  the  Convention  to  prove  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  body  to  confer  on  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  of  deciding,  in  the  last  resort,  between  a  State  and  the 
General  Government.  I  will  not  follow  him  through  the 
journals,  as  I  do  not  deem  that  to  be  necessary  to  reftite  his 
argument.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Rutledge  reported  a  resolution,  pro\iding  expressly  that  the 
United  States  and  the  States  might  be  parties  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  If  this  proposition  had  been  adopted,  I 
would  ask  the  senator  whether  this  very  controversy  between 
the  United  States  and  South  Carolina  might  not  have  been 
brought  before  the  court  ?  I  would  also  ask  him  whether  it 
can  be  brought  before  the  court  as  the  constitution  now 
stands  ?  If  he  answers  the  fonncr  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is  clear,  his 
elaborate  argument  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  the 
reix)rt  of  Mr.  Rutledge  was  not,  in  substance,  adopted  as  he 
contended  ;  and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  supporting, 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  position  which  he  attempts  to 
maintain.  I  might  push  the  argument  much  farther  against 
the  power  of  the  court,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  at 
least  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion.      If  the  views  which 
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have  already  been  presented  be  correct,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  be  resisted,  the  conchision  is  inevitable,  that  the 
reserved  powers  were  reserved  equally  against  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  and  as  strongly  against  the  judicial 
as  against  the  other  departments,  and,  of  course,  were  left 
under  the  exclusive  will  of  the  States.  • 

Tliere  still  remains  another  misrepresentation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  State,  which  has  lx?en  made  with  the  view  of  excit- 
ing odium.  I  allude  to  the  charge,  that  South  Carolina  sup- 
ported the  tariff  of  1816,  and  is,  therefore,  responsible  for 
the  protective  system.  To  detennine  the  tmth  of  this 
charge,  it  becomes  ncccssarv  to  ascertain  the  real  character 
of  that  law — whether  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  for  pro- 
tection— and,  as  involved  in  this,  to  inquire,  \VTiat  was  the 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  period  ?  The  late  war  with 
Great  Britain  had  just  terminated,  which,  with  the  restric- 
tive system  that  ijreceded  it,  had  diverted  a  large  amount 
of  capital  and  industry  from  commerce  to  manufacturers, 
particularly  to  the  cotton  and  woollen  branches.  There  was 
a  debt,  at  the  same  time,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  hanging  over  the  country,  and  the  heavy  war  duties 
were  still  in  existence.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion was  presented,  as  to  what  point  the  duties  ought  to  be 
reduced  ?  This  question  involved  another — at  what  time 
the  debt  ought  to  be  j)aid  ?  which  was  a  question  of  policy, 
involving  in  its  consideration  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  then  condition  of  the  countrv.  Amonff  the  most 
prominent  arguments  in  favor  of  an  early  discharge  of  the 
debt  was,  tliat  the  liigh  duties  which  it  would  require  to  ef- 
fect it  would  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  of  sustaining 
the  infant  manufactures,  which  had  been  forced  up  under  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted.  This  view  of  the 
subject  had  a  decided  influence  in  determining  in  favor  of  an 
early  payment  of  the  debt.  The  sinking  fund  was,  accord- 
ingly, raised  from  seven  to  ten  milhons  of  dollars,  with  the 
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provision  to  apply  the  surplus  which  might  remain  in  the 
treasury  as  a  contingent  appropriation  to  that  fund ;  and  the 
duties  were  graduated  to  meet  this  increased  expenditure. 
It  was  thus  that  the  policy  and  justice  of  protecting  the 
large  amount  of  capital  and  industry  which  had  been  diverted 
by  the  measures  of  the  Government  into  new  channels,  as  I 
have  stated,  was  combined  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  which,  while  it  secured  a  prompt  payment  of 
the  debt,  prevented  the  immense  losses  to  the  manufacturers 
which  would  have  followed  a  sudden  and  great  reduction. 
Still,  revenue  was  the  main  object,  and  protection  but  the 
incidental.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  not  of  Manufactures, 
and  it  proposed  a  heavy  reduction  on  the  then  existing  rate 
of  duties.  But  what  of  itself,  without  other  evidence,  is  de- 
cisive as  to  the  character  of  the  bill,  is  the  fact  that  it  fixed 
a  much  higher  rate  of  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  on  the 
protected  articles.  I  will  enumerate  a  few  leading  articles 
only.  Woollen  and  cotton  above  the  value  of  25  cents  on 
the  square  yard,  though  they  were  the  leading  objects  of  pro- 
tection, were  subject  to  a  permanent  duty  of  only  20  per  cent. 
Iron,  another  leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a  i)ro- 
tection  of  not  more  than  9  per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  act,  and 
of  but  fifteen  as  reported  in  the  bill.  These  rates  were  all 
below  the  average  duties  as  fixed  in  the  act,  including 
the  protected,  the  improtected,  and  even  the  free  articles.  I 
have  entered  into  some  calculation,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
average  rate  of  duties  under  the  act.  There  is  some  uncer- 
tainty in  the  data,  but  I  feel  assured  that  it  is  not  less  than 
thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  :  showing  an  excess  of  the  ave- 
rage duties  above  that  imposed  on  the  protected  articles 
enumerated  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  thus  clearly  es- 
tablishing the  character  of  the  measure — that  it  was  for  / 
revenue,  and  not  protection. 

Looking  back,  even  at  this  distant  period,  with  all  our 
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experience,  I  perceive  but  two  errors  in  the  act :  the  one  in 
reference  to  iron,  and  the  other  the  minimiun  duty  on  coarse 
cottons.     As  to  the  former,  I  conceive  that  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported, proposed  a  duty  relatively  too  low,  which  was  still 
farther  reduced  in  its  passage  through  Congress.     The  duty, 
at  first,  was  fixed  at  seventy-five  cents  the  hundredweight ; 
but,  in  the  last  stage  of  its  passage,  it  was  reduced,  by  a  sort 
of  caprice,  occasioned  by  an  unfortunate  motion,  to  forty-five 
cents.     This  injustice  was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
State,  above  all  others,  most  productive  of  iron ;  and  was  the 
principal  cause  of  that  great  reaction  which  has  since  thrown 
her  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  protective  policy.     The 
other  error  was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  duty 
was  as  much  too  high  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low.     It  intro- 
duced, besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum  i)rinciple,  which  has 
since  been  so  mischievously  extended  ;  and  to  that  extent,  I 
am  constrained  in  candor  to  acknowledge,  as  I  wish  to  dis- 
guise notliing,  the  protective  principle  was  recognized  by  the 
act  of  1816.     How  this  was  overlooked  at  the  time,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  say.    It  escaped  my  observation,  which  I  can 
account  for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  vms  then 
new,  and  that  my  attention  was  engaged  by  another  impor- 
tant subject — the  question  of  the  cuiTcncy,  then  so  urgent, 
and  with  which,  as  chairmam  of  the  committee,  I  was  par- 
ticuLirly  charged.     With  these  exceptions,  I  again  repeat,  I 
see  nothing  in  the  bill  to  condemn  ;  yet  it  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  members  from  the  State  voted  for  the  bill,  that  the 
attempt  is  now  made  to  hold  up  Carolina  as  rcs})onsible  for 
the  whole   system  of  piT)tection  which  has  since  followed, 
though  she  has  resisted  its  progress  in  every  stage.     Was 
there  ever  greater  injustice  ?     And  how  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for,  but  as  forming  a  i)art  of  that  systematic  misrepresenta- 
tion and  calumny  which  has  been  directed  for  so  many  years, 
without   interruption,   agaiust   that   gallant   and   generous 
State  ?     And  why  has  she  thus  been  assailed  ?     Merely  be- 
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caose  she  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  Presidential 
canvass — ^believing  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  sys- 
tem of  imposition  on  the  people — controlled,  almost  exclu- 
sively, by  those  whose  object  it  is  to  obtain  the  patronage  of 
the  Grovemmcnt,  and  that  without  regard  to  principle  or 
policy.  Standing  apart  from  what  she  considered  a  contest 
in  which  the  public  had  no  interest,  she  has  been  assailed  by 
both  parties  with  a  fury  altogether  unparalleled  ;  but  which, 
pursuing  the  course  which  she  believed  liberty  and  duty  re- 
quired, she  has  met  with  a  firmness  equal  to  the  fierceness 
of  the  assault.  In  the  midst  of  this  attack,  I  have  not  escaped.  ' 
With  a  view  of  inflicting  a  wound  on  the  State  through  me, 
I  have  been  held  up  as  the  author  of  the  protective  system, 
and  one  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates.  It  is  with  pain 
that  I  allude  to  myself  on  so  deep  and  grave  a  subject  as  that 
now  under  discussion,  and  which,  I  sincerely  believe,  involves 
the  liberty  of  the  country.  I  now  regret  that,  under  the 
sense  of  injustice  which  the  remarks  of  a  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Wilkins)  excited  for  the  moment,  I  hastily 
gave  my  pledge  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge  which 
has  been  made  in  reference  to  my  course  in  1816  :  not  that 
there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  repelling  the  charge,  but  be- 
cause I  feel  a  deep  reluctance  in  turning  the  discussion,  in 
any  degree,  from  a  subject  of  so  much  magnitude  to  one  of 
so  little  importance  as  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  my-  / 
self,  or  any  other  individual,  ])articalarly  in  connection  with 
an  event  so  long  since  passed.  But  for  this  hasty  pledge, 
I  would  have  remained  silent  as  to  my  own  course  on  this 
occasion,  and  would  have  borne  with  patience  and  calm- 
ness this,  with  the  many  other  misrepresentations  with  wliich 
I  have  been  so  incessantly  assailed  for  so  many  years. 

The  charge  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  protective  sys-  i 
tem  has  no  other  foundation  but  that  I,  in  common  with  the  ! 
almost  entire  South,  gave  my  support  to  the  tiirilf  of  1816. 
It  is  true  that  I  advocated  that  measure,  for  which  I  may 
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into  some  confusion,  accompanying  it  with  a  remark,  that  I 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  rally  so  large  a  body  when  once 
broken  on  a  tax  bill,  as  had  been  experienced  during  the  late 
war.  Having  a  higher  opinion  of  my  influence  than  it  de- 
served, he  requested  me  to  say  something  to  prevent  the 
conftision.  I  replied  that  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  ;  that 
I  had  been  busily  engaged  on  the  currency,  which  was  then 
in  great  confusion,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been 
placed  particularly  imder  my  charge,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject.  He  repeated  his  request,  and 
the  speech  which  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  comph- 
mented  so  highly  was  the  result. 

I  will  ask  whether  the  facts  stated  ought  not,  in  justice, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  hold  me  accounta-  i 
ble,  not  only  for  the  general  scope  of  the  speech,  but  for 
every  word  and  sentence  which  it  contains  ?  But,  in  asking 
this  question,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repudiate  the  speech. 
All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be  judged  by  the  rules  which,  in 
justice,  belong  to  the  case.  Let  it  be  recollected  that  the 
bill  was  a  revenue  bUl,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  constitu-  I 
tionaL  I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that,  when'the  meas- 
ure is  constitutional,  all  arguments  calculated  to  show  its 
beneficial  operation  may  be  legitimately  pressed  into  service, 
without  taking  into  consideration  whether  the  subject  to 
which  the  arguments  refer  be  ^vithin  the  sphere  of  the  con- 
stitution or  not.  If,  for  instance,  a  question  were  before  this 
body  to  lay  a  duty  on  Bibles,  and  a  motion  were  made  to  re- 
duce the  duty,  or  admit  Bibles  duty  free,  who  could  doubt 
that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  motion — that  the  increased 
circulation  of  the  Bible  would  be  in  favor  of  the  morality 
and  religion  of  the  countr}',  would  be  strictly  proper  ?  But 
who  would  suppose  that  he  who  adduced  it  had  committed 
himself  on  the  constitutionality  of  taking  the  religion  or 
morals  of  the  country  under  the  charge  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ?     Again  :  suppose  the  question  to  be,  to  raise  the 
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duty  on  sUk,  or  any  other  article  of  luxury ;  and  that  it  should 
be  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly  con- 
Bumcd  by  the  rich  and  extravagant— could  it  be  fairly  inferred 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  Congress  had  a  right  to  pass 
sumptuary  laws  ?  I  only  asJi  that  these  plain  rules  may  he 
applied  to  my  argument  on  the  tariff  of  1816.  They  tum 
almost  entirely  on  the  benefits  which  manufactiues  conferred 
on  the  country  in  time  of  war,  and  which  no  one  could  doubt. 
The  country  had  recently  passed  through  such  a  state.  The 
world  was  at  that  time  deeply  agitated  by  the  effects  of  the 
great  conflict  wliich  had  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  and  which 
no  one  could  tell  bow  soon  again  might  return.  Bonaparte 
bad  but  recently  been  overthrown  ;  the  whole  southern  part 
of  this  continent  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  threat- 
ened with  the  interference  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which,  had  it 
occurred,  must  almost  necessarily  have  involved  this  coimtryin 
a  most  dangerous  conflict.  It  was  imder  these  circumstances 
jtbat  I  delivered  the  sjieech,  in  which  I  urged  the  House  that, 

yin  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  reference  ought  to  he  had  toa 
state  of  war  us  well  as  iicace,  and  that  its  prorisions  ought  to 

.  be  fixed  on  the  compound  views  of  the  two  periods — making 
some  sacrifice  in  peace,  in  order  tliat  less  might  be  made  in 
war.  Was  this  principle  false  ?  and,  in  ui^ng  it,  did  I  com- 
mit myself  to  that  system  of  oppression  since  grown  up,  and 
which  has  for  its  object  the  enriching  of  one  portion  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  other  ? 

Tlio  plain  rule  in  all  such  cases  is,  that  when  a  measure 
is  proposed,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  its  constitutionality; 
and,  tiiat  being  asceriained,  the  next  is  its  expediency; 
wliich  last  opens  the  whole  field  of  argument  for  and  agmnst. 
Every  topic  may  be  urged  calculated  to  prove  it  wise  or 
unwise  :  so  in  a  bill  to  raise  imposts.  It  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  bill  is  based  on  the  principles  of  revenue, 
and  that  the  money  raised  is  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the 
couutrj-.     These  being  ascertained,  every  argument,  direct 
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and  indirect,  may  be  fairly  offered,  which  may  go  to  show 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  proper  or  improper.  Had  this  plain  and  simple  rule  been 
adhered  to,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  complaint  of 
Carolina.  Her  objection  is  not  against  the  improper  modi- 
fication of  a  bill  acknowledged  to  be  for  revenue,  but  that, 
under  the  name  of  imposts,  a  power  essentially  different  from 
the  taxing  power  is  exercised — partaking  much  more  of  the 
character  of  a  penalty  than  a  tax.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  that  things  closely  resembling  in  appearance  should 
widely  and  essentially  differ  in  their  character.  Arsenic,  for 
instance,  resembles  flour,  yet  one  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  the 
other  that  which  constitutes  the  staff  of  life.  So  duties  im- 
posed, whether  for  revenue  or  protection,  may  be  called 
imposts ;  though  nominally  and  apparently  the  same,  yet 
they  differ  essentially  in  their  real  character. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  speech  on  the  tariff  of  1816. 
To  determine  what  my  opinions  really  were  on  the  subject  of 
protection  at  that  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  my 
sentiments  before  and  after  that  period.  My  sentiments  pre- 
ceding 1816,  on  this  subject,  are  a  matter  of  record.  I  came 
into  Congress  in  1812,  a  devoted  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  then  administration  ;  yet  one  of  my  first  efforts  was  to 
brave  the  administration,  by  opposing  its  favorite  measure, 
the  restrictive  system — embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  all — 
and  that  upon  the  principle  of  free  trade.  The  system  re- 
mained in  fashion  for  a  time  ;  but,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  I  reported  a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  to  repeal  the  whole  system  of  restrictive  measures. 
While  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  a  worthy  man,  then 
a  member  of  the  House  (Mr.  M^Kim  of  Baltimore),  moved 
to  except  the  Non-Importation  Act,  which  he  supported  on 
the  ground  of  encouragement  to  manufactures.  I  resisted 
the  motion  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  Mr.  M'Kim  sup- 
ported it.     I  maintained  that  the  manufacturers  were  then 


receiving  too  much  protection,  and  warned  its  friends  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  the  war  and  the  high 
duties  then  afforded  would  cause  great  enibarraRsment ;  and 
that  the  true  policy,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to  admit  foreign 
goods  as  freely  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  antici- 
pated cmbnrrassmetit  on  the  return  of  peace  ;  iutimatiog,  at 
the  same  time,  my  desire  to  sec  the  tariff  revised,  with  a 
view  of  aflbnling  a  moderate  and  permanent  protection. 

Such  was  my  conduct  before  1816.  Shortly  after  that 
period  I  left  Congress,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
known  my  sentimerits  in  reference  to  the  protective  system, 
which  shortly  after  began  to  he  agitated.  But  I  have  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  that  I  considered  the  arrangement 
of  the  rcvcmie,  in  1816,  aa  growing  out  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  due  to  the  consideration  of  justice.  But,  even 
at  that  early  j)criod,  I  was  not  without  my  foars  that  even 
that  arrangement  would  lead  to  abuse  and  future  difficulties. 
I  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  dwell  so  long  on  my- 
self; but  trust  that,  whatever  censure  may  be  incurred,  will 
not  be  directed  against  me,  hut  against  those  who  have 
drawn  my  conduct  into  the  controversy ;  and  who  may  hope, 
by  assailing  uiy  motives,  to  vound  the  cause  with  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  identified. 

I  may  add,  that  all  the  Southern  States  voted  with  South 
Carolina  in  support  of  the  bill :  not  tliat  they  had  any  in- 
terest ill  manulacturea,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
supported  the  war,  aud,  of  course,  felt  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation to  sustain  those  establishments  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  encouragement  it  liad  incidentally  afforded ;  wliikt 
most  of  the  Now  Eugluud  members  were  opiKtsed  to  the 
measure  principally,  as  I  believe,  on  oj)posite  principles. 
,  I  have  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  repelled  the  charge 
against  the  State,  aud  myself  personally,  in  reference  to  the 
tariff  of  1816.  Whatever  support  the  State  has  given  the 
"  bill,  originated  in  the  most  disinterested  motives.     There  was 
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not  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  a  single  cotton  or  woollen  establishment.  Her  whole 
dependence  was  on  agriculture,  and  the  cultivation  of  two 
great  staples,  rice  and  cotton.  Her  obvious  policy  was  to 
keep  oi>en  the  market  of  the  world  imchecked  and  unrestrict- 
ed ; — to  buy  cheap,  and  to  sell  high  :  but  from  a  feeling  of 
kindness,  combined  with  a  sense  of  justice,  she  added  her 
support  to  the  bill.  We  had  been  told  by  the  agents  of  the 
manufacturers  that  the  protection  which  the  measure  afforded 
would  be  sufficient ;  to  which  we  the  more  readily  conceded, 
as  it  was  considered  a  final  adjustment  of  the  question. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  forward,  and  see  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  parties  to  this  arrangement.  Have  Caro- 
lina and  the  South  disturbed  this  adjustment  ?  No  ;  they 
have  never  raised  their  voice  in  a  single  instance  against  it, 
even  though  this  measure,  moderate,  comparatively,  as  it  is, 
was  felt  with  no  inconsiderable  pressure  on  their  interests. 
Was  this  exami)le  imitated  on  the  opposite  side  ?  Far 
othenvisc.  Scarcely  had  the  President  signed  his  name, 
before  application  was  made  for  an  increase  of  duties,  which 
was  repeated,  vnth.  demands  continually  growing,  till  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  1828.  What  course  now,  I  would  ask, 
did  it  become  Carolina  to  pursue  in  reference  to  these  de- 
mands ?  Instead  of  acquiescing  in  them,  because  she  had 
acted  generously  in  adjusting  the  tariff  of  1816,  she  saw,  in 
her  generosity  on  that  occasion,  additional  motives  for  that 
firm  and  decided  resistance  which  she  has  since  made  against 
the  system  of  protection.  She  accordingly  commenced  a 
systematic  opposition  to  all  further  encroachments,  which  con- 
tinued from  1818  till  1828  ;  by  discussions  and  by  resolu- 
tions, by  remonstrances  and  by  protests  through  her  legis- 
lature. These  all  proved  insufficient  to  stem  the  current  of 
encroachment :  but,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  pressure  on 
her  industr}^,  she  never  despaired  of  relief  till  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1828 — that  bill  of  abominations — engendered  by 
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avarice  and  political  intrigue.  Its  adoption  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  State,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  the  oontroverqr. 
Till  then,  the  question  had  been,  whether  the  protective 
system  was  constitutional  and  expedient ;  but,  after  that, 
she  no  longer  considered  the  question  whether  the  right  of 
regulating  the  industry  of  the  States  was  a  reserved  or  dele- 
gated power,  but  wliat  right  a  State  possesses  to  defend  her 
reserved  powers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Federal 
Government :  a  question  on  the  decision  of  which  the  value 
of  all  the  reserved  powers  depends.  The  passage  of  the  act 
of  1828,  with  all  its  objectionable  features,  and  under  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
closed  the  door  of  hope  through  the  General  Gt)venmient. 
It  afforded  conclusive  evidence  that  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  relief  from  Congress  could  be  entertained ;  yet,  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and 
the  elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  still 
afforded  a  ray  of  hope — not  so  strong,  however,  as  to  prevent 
the  State  from  turning  her  eyes  for  final  relief  to  her  reserved 
powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  commenced  that  inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reserved  powers  of  a  State,  and 
the  means  wliich  they  afford  of  resistance  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  General  Government,  which  has  been 
pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy,  and,  I  may  add,  in- 
telligence. Never  was  there  a  political  discussion  carried  on 
with  gieater  activity,  and  which  appealed  more  directly  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  community.  Throughout  the  whole,  no 
address  has  been  made  to  the  low  and  vulgar  passions  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  discussion  has  turned  upon  the  higher 
principles  of  political  economy,  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  tariff  system,  calculated  to  show  its  real  bearing  on 
the  interests  of  the  State,  and  on  the  structure  of  our  polit- 
ical system  ;  and  to  show  the  tnie  character  of  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the   General  Government,  and  the 
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means  which  the  States  possess  of  defending  those  powers 
which  they  reserved  in  forming  the  Federal  Groverament. 

In  this  great  canvass,  men  of  the  most  commandmg 
talents  and  acquirements  have  engaged  with  the  greatest 
ardor ;  and  the  people  have  been  addressed  through  every 
channel — ^by  essays  in  the  public  press,  and  by  speeches  in 
their  public  assemblies — until  they  have  become  thoroughly 
instructed  on  the  nature  of  the  oppression,  and  on  the  rights 
which  they  possess,  under  the  constitution,  to  throw  it  off. 

If  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  stand  taken  by  the  people 
of  Carolina  rests  on  passion  and  delusion,  they  are  wholly 
mistaken.  The  case  is  far  otherwise.  No  community,  from 
the  legislator  to  the  ploughman,  were  ever  better  instructed 
in  their  rights  ;  and  the  resistance  on  which  the  State  has 
resolved,  is  the  result  of  mature  reflection,  accompanied  with 
a  deep  conviction  that  their  rights  have  been  violated,  and 
that  the  means  of  redress  which  they  have  adopted  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvass  was  carried  on,  which  looked 
to  the  resen-ed  powers  as  the  final  means  of  redress  if  all 
others  failed,  the  State  at  the  same  time  cherished  a  hope,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  that  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
to  the  presidency  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to 
extremities.  He  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
stajjle  States  ;  and,  having  the  same  interest,  it  was  believed 
that  his  great  popularity — a  popularity  of  the  strongest 
character,  as  it  rested  on  military  ser\dces — ^would  enable  him, 
as  they  hoped,  gradually  to  bring  down  the  system  of  pro- 
tection, without  shock  or  injury  to  any  interest.  Under  these 
news,  the  canvass  in  favor  of  General  Jackson's  election  to 
the  Presidency  was  carried  on  vnth  great  zeal,  in  conjunction 
with  that  active  inquiry  into  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States 
on  which  final  reliance  was  placed.  But  little  did  the  people 
of  Carolina  dream  that  the  man  whom  they  were  thus  striv- 
ing to  elevate  to  the  highest  seat  of  power  would  prove  so 
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utterly  false  to  all  their  hopes.  Man  is^  indeed^  ignorant  of 
the  fiiture  ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  stronger  illustration  of  the 
observation  than  is  aflForded  by  the  result  of  that  election ! 
The  very  event  on  which  they  had  built  their  hopes  has  been 
turned  against  them ;  and  the  very  individual  to  whom  they 
looked  as  a  deliverer,  and  whom,  under  that  impression,  they 
strove  for  so  many  years  to  elevate  to  power,  is  now  the  most 
powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  and  their  bitterest 
opponents  to  put  down  them  and  their  cause  ! 

Scarcely  had  he  been  elected,  when  it  became  apparent, 
from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet  and  other  indications, 
that  all  their  hopes  of  relief  through  him  were  blasted.  The 
admission  of  a  single  individual  into  the  cabinet,  under  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  that  admission,  threw  all 
into  confusion.  The  mischievous  influence  over  the  Presi- 
dent, through  which  this  individual  was  admitted  into  the 
cabinet,  soon  became  apparent.  Instead  of  turning  his  eyes 
fonvard  to  the  period  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
wliich  was  then  near  at  hand,  and  to  the  present  dangerous 
political  crisis,  wliich  was  inevitable  unless  averted  by  a 
timely  and  wise  system  of  measures,  the  attention  of  the 
President  was  absorbed  by  mere  party  arrangements,  and 
circumstances  too  disreputable  to  be  mentioned  here,  except 
by  the  most  distant  allusion. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  repel  a  charge  which 
has  been  so  often  made,  and  which  even  the  President  has 
reiterated  in  his  proclamation — the  charge  that  I  have  been 
actuated,  in  the  part  which  I  have  taken,  by  feelings  of  dis- 
appointed ambition.  I  again  repeat,  that  I  deeply  regret 
the  necessity  of  noticing  myself  in  so  important  a  discussion  ; 
and  that  nothing  can  induce  me  to  advert  to  my  own  course 
but  the  conviction  that  it  is  due  to  the  cause,  at  which  a  blow 
18  aimed  through  me.  It  is  only  in  this  view  that  I  no- 
tice it. 

It  il]||  became  the  chief  magistrate  to  make  this  charge. 
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The  course  which  the  State  took,  and  which  led  to  the 
present  controversy  between  her  and  the  General  Government, 
was  taken  as  far  back  as  1828 — in  the  very  midst  of  that 
severe  canvass  which  placed  him  in  power — and  in  that  very 
canvass  Carolina  openly  avowed  and  zealously  maintained 
those  very  principles  which  he,  the  chief  magistrate,  now 
officially  pronounces  to  be  treason  and  rebellion.  That  was 
the  period  at  which  he  ought  to  have  spoken.  Having 
remained  silent  then,  and  having,  under  his  approval,  im- 
plied by  that  silence,  received  the  support  and  the  vote  of 
the  State,  I,  if  a  sense  of  decorum  did  not  prevent  it,  might 
recriminate  with  the  double  charge  of  deception  and  ingrati- 
tude. My  object,  however,  is  not  to  assail  the  President,  but 
to  defend  myself  against  a  most  unfounded  charge.  The 
time  alone  when  that  course  was  taken,  on  which  this  charge 
of  disappoijited  ambition  is  founded,  will  of  itself  repel  it,  in 
the  eye  of  every  unprejudiced  and  honest  man.  The  doc- 
trine which  I  now  sustain,  under  the  present  difficulties,  I 
openly  avowed  and  maintained  immediately  after  the  act  of 
1828,  that  "bill  of  abominations,"  as  it  has  been  so  often 
and  properly  termed.  Was  I,  at  that  period,  disappointed 
in  any  views  of  ambition  which  I  might  be  supposed  to  enter- 
tain ?  I  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  elected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  I  was  a  candidate  for  re-election 
on  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson  himself,  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  the  triumphant  success  of  that  ticket,  and  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  the  highest  office  to  which  an  American 
citizen  can  aspire.  What  was  my  course  under  these  pros- 
pects ?  Did  I  look  to  my  own  advancement,  or  to  an  honest 
and  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  ?  Let  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  When  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred  came 
from  the  other  House  to  the  Senate,  the  almost  universal 
impression  was,  that  its  fate  would  depend  upon  my  casting 
vote.  It  was  known  that,  as  the  bill  then  stood,  the  Senate 
was   nearly  equally  divided ;    and  as  it   was  a  combined 
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measure,  originating  with  the  politicians  and  DianilfiictllFMB, 
and  intended  as  much  to  bear  upon  the  PreBidential  electum 
as  to  protect  manufactures,  it  was  believed  that,  as  a  stroke 
of  political  policy,  its  fate  would  be  made  to  depend  od  jnj 
vote,  in  order  to  defeat  General  Jackson's  election,  as  well  as 
my  own.  The  friends  of  Greneral  Jackson  were  alarmed,  and 
I  was  earnestly  entreated  to  leave  the  chair  in  order  to  av(nd 
the  responsibility,  under  the  plausible  argument  that,  if  the 
Senate  sliould  be  eijually  divided,  the  bill  would  be  lost 
without  the  aid  of  my  casting  vote.  The  reply  to  this  en- 
treaty was,  that  no  consideration  personal  to  myself  coold 
induce  me  to  take  such  a  course ;  that  I  considered  the 
measure  as  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  and  calculated 
to  produce  the  most  fearful  crisis  ;  that  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt  was  just  at  hand  ;  and  that  the  great  increase 
of  revenue  which  it  would  pour  into  the  treasury  would  ac- 
celerate the  approach  of  that  period,  and  that  the  country 
would  be  i)laced  in  the  most  trj'ing  of  situations — with  an 
immense  revenue  without  the  means  of  absorption  upon  any 
legitimate  or  constitutional  object  of  appropriation,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  all  the  corrupting  consequences  of  a  large 
Bur|)lus,  or  to  make  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  rates  of  dutiee, 
which  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  very  interests  which  were 
then  forcing  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Under  these  views  I 
determined  to  remain  in  the  chair,  and  if  the  bill  came  tome, 
to  give  my  casting  vote  against  it,  and  in  doing  so,  to  give  my 
misons  at  large  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  informed  my  &iends 
that  I  would  retire  from  the  ticket,  so  that  the  election  of 
General  Jackson  might  not  be  embarrassed  by  any  act  (rf 
mine.  Sir,  I  was  nmnzed  at  the  folly  and  in&tuation  of  tbat 
period.  So  completely  absorbed  was  Congress  in  the  game  of 
ambition  and  avarice — from  the  double  impulse  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  politicians — that  none  but  a  few  appeared  to 
anticipate  the  present  crisis,  at  which  all  are  now  alarmed, 
but  wliicli  is  the  inevitable  result  of  what  was  then  done. 
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As  to  myself  I  clearly  foresaw  what  has  since  followed.  The 
road  of  ambition  lay  open  before  me — ^I  had  but  to  follow  the 
corrupt  tendency  of  the  times — ^but  I  chose  to  tread  the 
rugged  path  of  duty. 

It  was  thus  that  the  reasonable  hope  of  relief  through  the 
election  of  General  Jackson  was  blasted  ;  but  still  one  other 
hope  remained,  that  the  final  discharge  of  the  public  debt — 
an  event  near  at  hand — ^would  remove  our  burden.  That 
event  would  leave  in  the  treasury  a  large  surplus :  a  surplus 
that  could  not  be  expended  under  the  most  extravagant 
schemes  of  appropriation,  having  the  least  color  of  decency 
or  constitutionality.  That  event  at  last  arrived.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  it  was  avowed  on  all  sides  that  the 
public  debt,  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  was  in  fact  paid,  the 
small  surplus  remaining  being  nearly  covered  by  the  money 
in  the  treasury  and  the  bonds  for  duties  which  had  already 
accrued  ;  but  with  the  arrival  of  this  event  our  last  hope  was 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  After  a  long  session  of  many 
months,  and  the  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  Southern  States  to  obtain  relief,  all 
that  could  be  effected  was  a  small  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  the  duties  ;  but  a  reduction  of  such  a  character,  that, 
while  it  diminished  the  amount  of  burden,  distributed  that 
burden  more  unequally  than  even  the  obnoxious  act  of  1828  : 
reversing  the  principle  adopted  by  the  bill  of  1816,  of  lajring 
higher  duties  on  the  unprotected  than  the  protected  articles, 
by  repealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  upon  the  former, 
and  imposing  the  burden  almost  entirely  on  the  latter.  It 
was  thus  that,  instead  of  relief — ^instead  of  an  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  burdens  and  benefits  of  the  Government,  on  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been  fondly  anticipated — the 
duties  were  so  arranged  as  to  be,  in  fact,  bounties  on  one  side 
and  taxation  on  the  other  ;  thus  placing  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  direct  conflict  in  reference  to  its 
fiscal  action,  and  thereby  letting  in  that  flood  of  political 
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comiption  which  threatens  to  sweep  away  our  constitution 
and  our  liberty. 

This  unequal  and  unjust  arrangement  was  pronounced, 
both  by  the  administration,  through  its  proper  organ,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  opposition,  to  be  a  per- 
maneyit  adjustment  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  all  hope  of  relief 
through  the  action  of  the  General  Government  terminated  ; 
and  the  crisis  so  long  apprehended  at  length  arrived,  at  which 
the  State  was  compelled  to  choose  between  absolute  acquies- 
cence in  a  ruinous  system  of  oppression,  or  a  resort  to  her  re- 
served powers — powers  of  which  she  alone  was  the  rightful 
judge,  and  which  only,  in  this  momentous  juncture,  could 
save  her.     She  determined  on  the  latter. 

The  consent  of  two-thirds  of  her  legislature  was  necessa- 
ry for  the  call  of  a  convention,  which  was  considered  the 
only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  people,  in  their  sov- 
ereignty, could  speak.  After  an  arduous  struggle  the  State 
Eights  party  succeeded :  more  than  two-thirds  of  both  branch- 
es of  the  legislature  favorable  to  a  convention  were  elected  ; 
a  convention  was  called — the  ordinance  adopted.  The  con- 
vention was  succeeded  by  a  meeting  of  the  legislature,  when 
the  laws  to  carry  the  ordinance  into  execution  were  enacted  : 
all  of  which  have  been  communicated  by  the  President,  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  this 
bill  is  the  result  of  their  labor. 

Having  now  corrected  some  of  the  i)rominent  misrepre- 
sentations as  to  the  nature  of  this  controversy,  and  given  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  movement  of  the  State  in  reference  to  it, 
I  will  next  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  connected  with 
the  ordinance  and  the  proceedings  under  it. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is  directed  against 
what  is  called  the  test  oath,  which  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  render  odious.  So  far  from  deserving  the  denunciation 
which  has  been  levelled  against  it,  I  view  this  provision  of 
the  ordinance  as  but  the  natural  result  of  the  doctrines  en- 
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tertained  by  the  State,  and  the  position  which  she  occupies. 
^  The  people  of  Carolina  believe  that  the  Union  is  a  union  of  '^ 
States,  and  not  of  individuals  ;  that  it  was  formed  by  the' 
States,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  were  bound- 
to  it  through  the  acts  of  their  several  States  ;  that  eac 
State  ratified  the  constitution  for  itself,  and  that  it  was  onl 
by  such  ratification  of  a  State  that  any  obligation  was  ira 
posed  upon  its  citizens.]  Thus  believing,  it  is  the  opinion  o| 
the  people  of  Carolina  that  it  belongs  to  the  State  which  had 
imposed  the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  resort,  the  ex- 
tent  of  this  obligation,  as  far  as  her  citizens  are  concerned  ; 
and  this  upon  the  plain  principles  which  exist  in  all  analo-  ilf 
gous  cases  of  compact  between  sovereign  bodies.  //  On  tliis  \ 
principle,  the  people  of  the  State,  acting  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  in  convention/precisely  as  they  did  in  the  adoption 
of  their  own  and  the  federal  constitution.Tiave  declared,  by 
the  ordinance,  that  the  acts  of  Congress ^vhich  imposed  du- 
ties under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts,  are  acts,  not  for  rev- 
enue, as  intended  by  the  constitution,  but  for  protection,  and 
tjierefore  null  and  voicL^The  ordinance  thus  enacted  by  the 
people  of  tlic  State  themselves,  acting  as  a  sovereign  commu- 
nity, is  as  obligatory  on  the  citizens  of  the  State  as  any  por-/^ 
tion  of  the  constitution.     In  prescribing,  then,  the  oath  to 
obey  the  ordinance,  no  more  was  done  than  to  prescribe  an 
oath  to  obey  the  constitution.    It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  particular 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to  tliat  which 
is  prescribed,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to 
]>e  administered  to  all  the  officers  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  ;  and  is  no  more  deserving  the  harsh  and  bitter 
epithets  wliich  have  been  heaped  upon  it,  than  that,  or  any 
similar  oath.     It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  according 
to  the  opinion  which  prevails  in  Carolina,  the  right  of  resist- 
ance to  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress  belongs  to^thc 
State,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens  ;  and  that,  though 
the  latter  may,  in  a  mere  question  of  mcum  and  tuum^  resist, 


through  the  courts,  an  uDconstitutional  encroachment  upon 
their  rights,  yet  the  final  stand  i^inst  naorpation  rests  not 
with  them,  but  with  the  State  of  which  they  are  members  ; 
and  such  act  of  resistance  by  a  State  binds  the  consdence 
(__>n{I  allegiance  of  the  citizen.  But  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  State 
has  acted  under  this  part  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  sweep- 
ing every  officer  by  a  general  proscription  of  the  minority,  an 
has  been  represented  in  debate,  as  &r  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, not  a  single  individual  has  been  removed.  The  State 
has,  in  fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  all  circum- 
stances considered,  towards  citizens  who  differed  from  the 
nj^onty  ;  and,  in  that  spirit,  has  directed  the  oath  to  be 
administered  only  in  case  of  some  official  act  directed  to  be 
pcrfonned,  in  which  obedience  to  the  ordinance  is  involved. 

It  has  been  further  objected,  that  the  State  has  acted 
precipitately.  What !  precijiitately  I  after  making  a  strenu- 
ous resistance  for  twelve  years — ^by  discussion  here  and  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress — by  essays  in  all  forms — by 
resolutions,  renionstrancos,  and  protests  on  the  part  of  her 
legislature — and,  finally,  by  attempting  an  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  ?  I  say  attempting,  for 
they  liave  been  prevented  from  bringing  the  question  fairiy 
before  the  court,  and  that  by  an  act  of  that  very  majority  in 
Congress  who  now  upbraid  them  for  not  making  that  ap- 
peal ;  of  tliat  majority  who,  on  a  motion  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  other  House  from  South  Carolina,  refused  to  ^ve 
to  the  act  of  1828  its  true  title — that  it  was  a  protective, 
and  not  a  revenue  act.  The  State  lina  never,  it  is  true,  re- 
hed  ui)on  tliiit  tribunal,  the  Supreme  Court,  to  vindicate  its 
reserved  rights  ;  yet  they  have  a]wa}-s  considered  it  as  an 
auxiliary  means  of  defence,  of  which  tlicy  would  gladly  have 
a\'a9L'd  themselves  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  protection, 
h.'id  they  not  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
act  of  the  majority. 
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Notwithstanding  this  long  delay  of  more  than  ten  years, 
under  this  continued  encroachment  of  the  Government,  we 
now  hear  it  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  gravely  pro- 
nounced that  the  State  has  acted  precipitately — ^that  her 
conduct  has  been  rash  !  That  such  should  be  the  language 
of  an  interested  majority,  who,  by  means  of  this  unconstitu- 
tional and  oppressive  system,  are  annually  extorting  millions 
from  the  South,  to  be  bestowed  upon  other  sections,  is  not 
at  all  surprising.  Whatever  impedes  the  course  of  avarice 
and  ambition,  will  ever  be  denounced  as  rash  and  precipi- 
tate ;  and  had  South  Carolina  delayed  her  resistance  fifty 
instead  of  twelve  years,  she  would  have  heard  from  the  same 
quarter  the  same  language  ;  but  it  is  really  surprising,  that 
those  who  are  suffering  in  common  with  herself,  and  who 
have  complained  equally  loud  of  their  grievances  ;  who  have 
pronounced  the  very  acts  which  she  has  asserted  vrithin  her 
limits  to  be  oppressive,  unconstitutional,  and  ruinous,  after 
so  long  a  struggle — a  struggle  longer  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  separation  of  these  States  from  the  mother-coun- 
try— ^longer  than  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war — should  now 
complain  of  precipitancy  !  No,  it  is  not  Carolina  which  has 
acted  precipitately  ;  but  her  sister  States,  who  have  suffered 
in  common  with  her,  have  acted  tardily.  Had  they  acted  as 
she  has  done  ;  had  they  performed  their  duty  with  equal  en- 
ergy and  promptness,  our  situation  this  day  would  be  very 
different  from  what  we  now  find  it.  Delays  are  said  to  be 
dangerous  ;  and  never  was  the  maxim  more  true  than  in  the 
present  case,  a  case  of  monopoly.  It  is  the  very  nature  of 
monopolies  to  grow.  If  we  take  from  one  side  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  its  labor,  and  give  it  to  the  other, 
the  side  from  which  we  take  must  constantly  decay,  and  that 
to  which  we  give  must  prosper  and  increase.  Such  is  the 
action  of  the  protective  system.  It  exacts  from  the  South 
a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  its  industry,  which  it  be- 
stows upon  the  other^  sections,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  to 
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manufactures,  and  appropriations  in  a  thousand  forms ;  pen- 
sions, improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  roads  and  canals, 
and  in  every  shape  that  wit  or  ingenuity  can  devise.  Can 
we,  then,  be  surimsed  that  the  principle  of  monopoly  grows, 
when  it  is  so  amply  remunerated  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
support  it  ?  And  this  is  the  real  reason  of  the  fact  which 
we  witness,  that  all  acts  for  protection  pass  with  small  mi- 
norities, but  soon  come  to  be  sustained  by  great  and  over- 
w^helming  majorities.  Those  who  seek  the  monopoly  en- 
deavor to  obtain  it  in  the  most  exclusive  shape  ;  and  they 
take  care,  accordingly,  to  associate  only  a  sufficient  number 
of  interests  barely  to  pass  it  through  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  plain  principle,  that  the  greater  the  number 
from  whom  the  monopoly  takes,  and  the  fewer  on  whom  it 
bestows,  the  greater  is  the  advantage  to  the  monopolists. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  we  have  often  seen  vnth  what  exact 
precision  they  count  :  adding  wool  to  woollens,  associating 
lead  and  iron,  feeling  their  way,  until  a  bare  majority  is  ob- 
tained, when  the  bill  passes,  connecting  just  as  many  inter- 
ests as  are  sufficient  to  ensure  its  success,  and  no  more.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  we  have  invariably  found  that  this 
lean  becomes  a  decided  majority,  under  the  certain  oi>eration 
which  compels  individuals  to  desert  the  pimjuits  which  the 
monopoly  has  rendered  improfitable,  that  they  may  partici- 
pate in  those  which  it  has  rendered  profitable.  It  is  against 
this  dangerous  and  growing  disease  that  South  Carolina  has 
acted — a  disease,  whose  cancerous  action  would  soon  have 
spread  to  every  part  of  the  system,  if  not  arrested. 

There  is  another  powerful  reason  why  the  action  of  the 
State  could  not  have  been  safely  delayed.  The  public  debt, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  already 
been  paid ;  and,  uuder  the  existing  duties,  a  large  annual 
surplus  of  many  millions  must  come  into  the  treasury.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  this  state  of  things  without  seeing  the 
most  miscliievous  consequences ;  and,  among  others,  if  not 
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speedily  corrected,  it  would^interpose  powerful  and  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  to  throwing  off  the  burden  under  which 
the  South  has  been  so  long  laboring.  The  disposition  of  the 
surplus  would  become  a  subject  of  violent  and  corrupt  strug- 
gle, and  could  not  fail  to  rear  up  new  and  powerful  interests 
in  support  of  the  existing  system,  not  only  in  those  sections 
which  have  been  heretofore  benefited  by  it,  but  even  in  the 
South  itself.  I  cannot  but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this 
state  of  the  treasury  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments which  took  place  at  the  last  session  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  which  the  whole  South  is  vitally  interested.* 
It  is  impossible  for  any  rational  man  to  believe  that  that 
State  could  seriously  have  thought  of  eflfecting  the  scheme  to 
which  I  allude  by  her  own  resources,  without  powerful  aid 
from  the  General  Government. 

It  is  next  objected,  that  the  enforcing  acts  have  legislated 
the  United  States  out  of  South  Carolina.  I  have  already 
replied  to  this  objection  on  another  occasion,  and  will  now 
but  repeat  what  I  then  said  :  that  they  have  been  legislated 
out  only  to  the  extent  that  they  had  no  right  to  enter.  The 
constitution  has  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States  only  so  far  ap 
the  delegated  powers  authorize ;  beyond  that  they  are  in- 
truders, and  may  rightfully  be  expelled  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  efficiently  cxpcUed  by  the  legislation  of  the  State 
through  her  civil  process,  as  has  been  acknowledged  on  all 
sides  in  the  debate,  is  only  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  for  which  the  majority  in  Carolina  have  con- 
tended. 

_.  The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  parties  there  is, 
whether  nullification  is  a  peaceable  and  an  efficient  remedy 
against  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  Qijneral  Government, 
and  may  be  asserted,  as  such,  through  the  State  tribunals^ 

*  Having  for  their  object  the  emancipation  and  colonization  of  slaveSr 
VOL.  n. — 15 
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Both  parties  agree  that  the  acts  .against  which  it  is  directed 
are  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.    The  controversy  is  only 
as  to  the  means  by  which  our  citizens  may  be  protected 
against  the  acknowledged  encroachments  on  their  rights. 
This  being  the  point  at  issue  between  the  parties,  and  the 
very  object  of  the  majority  being  an  eiEcient  protection  of 
the  citizens  through  the  State  tribunals,  the  measiu^s  adopt- 
ed to  enforce  the  ordinance,  of  course  received  the  most  deci- 
sive character.     We  were  not  children,  to  act  by  halves. 
Yet  for  acting  thus  efficiently  the  State  is  denounced,  and 
this  bill  reported,  to  overrule,  by  military  force,  the  civil  tri- 
bunals and  civil  process  of  the  State  I     Sir,  I  consider  this 
bill,  and  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  on  this  floor 
in  its  support,  as  the  most  triumphant   acknowledgment 
that  nullification  is  peaceful  and  efficient,  and  so  deeply  in- 
trenched in  the  principles  of  our  system,  that  it  cannot  be 
assailed  but  by  prostrating  the  constitution,  and  substituting 
the  supremacy  of  military  force  in  lieu  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws.     In  fact,  the  advocates  of  this  bill  refute  their  own 
argument.     They  tell  us  that  the  ordinance  is  unconstitu- 
tional ;  that  it  infracts  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina, 
although,  to  me,  the  objection  appears  absurd,  as  it  was 
adopted  by  the  very  authority  which  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion itself.     They  also  tell  us  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the 
appointed  arbiter  of  aU  controversies  between  a  State  and 
the  General  Government.     Why,  then,  do  they  not  leave 
this  controversy  to  that  tribunal  ?    Why  do  they  not  confide 
to  them  the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  assertion  of  that  supremacy  which 
they  claim  for  the  laws  of  Congress  ?     The  State  stands 
pledged  to  resist  no  process  of  the  court.    Why,  then,  confer 
on  the  President  the  extensive  and  unlimited  powers  provided 
in  tliis  bill  ?     Why  authorize  him  to  use  military  force  to 
arrest  the  civil  process  of  the  State  ?     But  one  answer  can 
be  given :  That,  in  a  contest  between  the  State  and  the  Gen- 
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eral  Groyemment^  if  the  resistance  be  limited  on  both  sides 
to  the  civil  process,  the  State,  by  its  inherent  sovereignty, 
standing  upon  its  reserved  powers,  will  prove  too  powerful  in 
such  a  controversy,  and  must  triumph  over  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, sustained  by  its  delegated  and  limited  authority  ; 
and  in  this  answer  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth 
of  those  great  principles  for  which  the  State  has  so  firmly 
and  nobly  contended.  -^ 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  question  is  now 
presented,  Has  Congress  the  right  to  pass  this  bill  ?  which 
I  will  next  proceed  to  consider.  The  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion involves  an  inquiry  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
What  are  they  ?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia  of  the  coimtry  ;  it 
enables  him,  at  his  jJeasure,  to  subject  every  man  in  the 
United  States,  not  exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law ; 
to  call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation  to  the  field,  and  un- 
der the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  inflicted  by  a 
court  martial,  to  imbrue  his  hand  in  his  brother's  blood. 
There  is  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  sword  ; — and  that  V' 
over  the  purse  is  equally  without  restraint ;  for  among  the  v 
extraordinary  features  of  the  bill,  it  contains  no  appropria- 
tion, which,  under  existing  circumstances,  is  tantamount  to 
an  unlimited  aj)propriation.  The  President  may,  under  its 
authority,  incur  any  expenditure,  and  pledge  the  national 
faith  to  meet  it.  He  may  create  a  new  national  debt,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  termination  of  the  former — a  debt  of 
millions,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  that 
section  of  the  country  whose  dearest  constitutional  rights 
this  bill  prostrates  !  Thus  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle, that  the  very  section  of  the  country  which  is  urging 
this  measure,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation  against 
us,  itf,  at  Lhe  siime  tJJiiu,  iacurrlug  a  new  debt,  to  be  paid 
by  those  whose  rights  are  violated  ;  while  those  who  violate 
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them  are  to  receive  the  benefits,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and 
expenditures. 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  unlimited  control  of  the 
purse  and  of  the  sword  thus  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Executive  ?  To  make  war  against  one  of  the  free  and  sov- 
ereign members  of  this  confederation,  which  the  bill  proposes 
to  deal  with,  not  as  a  State,  but  as  a  collection  of  banditti  or 
outlaws.  Thus  exhibiting  the  impious  spectacle  of  this  Gov^ 
emment,  the  creature  of  the  States,  making  war  against  the 
power  to  which  it  owes  its  existence. 

The  bill  violates  the  constitution,  plainly  and  palpably, 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  by  authorizing  the  President  at 
his  pleasure,  to  place  the  different  ports  of  this  Union  on  an 
unequal  footing,  contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion wliich  declares  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  to  one 
port  over  another.  It  also  violates  the  constitution  by  au- 
thorizing him,  at  his  discretion,  to  impose  cash  duties  on  one 
port,  while  credit  is  allowed  in  others  ;  by  enabling  the  Pres- 
ident to  regulate  commerce,  a  power  vested  in  Congress 
alone  ;  and  by  drawing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  powers  never  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them. 
As  great  as  these  objections  are^  they  become  insignificant  in 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  which,  by  a  single  blow — by  treating 
the  States  as  a  mere  lawless  mass  of  individuals — ^prostrates 
all  the  barriers  of  the  constitution.  I  will  pass  over  the  mi- 
nor considerations,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  great  point. 
This  bill  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  this  country  belongs  to  the  American  people,  as  forming 
one  great  community,  and  regards  the  States  as  mere  frac- 
tions or  counties,  and  not  as  integral  parts  of  the  Union ; 
having  no  more  right  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment than  a  county  has  to  resist  the  authority  of  a  State ; 
and  treating  such  resistance  as  the  lawless  acts  of  so  many 
individuals,  without  possessing  sovereignty  or  political  rights.  3 
It  has  been  said  that  the  bill  declares  war  against  South  Car- 
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olina.  No.  It  decrees  a  massacre  of  her  citizens  1  War 
has  something  ennobling  about  it,  and,  with  all  its  horrors, 
brings  into  action  the  highest  qualities,  intellectual  and 
moral.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  it 
should  be  permitted  for  that  very  purpose.  But  this  bill  de- 
clares no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be  that  which  savages  wage 
— a  war,  not  against  the  community,  but  the  citizens  of 
whom  that  community  is  composed.  But  I  regard  it  as 
worse  than  savage  warfare — as  an  attempt  to  take  away  life 
under  the  color  of  law,  without  the  trial  by  jiuy,  or  any  other 
safeguard  which  the  constitution  has  thrown  around  the  life 
of  the  citizen  !  It  authorizes  the  President,  or  even  his  de- 
puties, when  they  may  suppose  the  law  to  be  violated,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  court  or  jury,  to  kill  without  mercy 
or  discrimination ! 

It  has  been  said  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Grundy)  to  be  a  measure  of  peace  !  Yes,  such  peace  as  the 
wolf  gives  to  the  lamb — the  kite  to  the  dove  I  Such  peace 
as  Russia  gives  to  Poland,  or  death  to  its  victim  !  A  peace, 
by  extinguishing  the  political  existence  of  the  State,  by  aw- 
ing her  into  an  abandonment  of  the  exercise  of  every  power 
which  constitutes  her  a  sovei^ign  community.  It  is  to  South 
Carolina  a  question  of  self-preservation  ;  and  I  proclaim  it, 
that,  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  en- 
force it,  it  will  be  resisted,  at  every  hazard — even  that  of 
death  itself.  Death  is  not  the  greatest  calamity  :  there  are 
others  still  more  terrible  to  the  free  and  brave,  and  among 
them  may  be  placed  the  loss  of  Uberty  and  honor.  There  are 
thousands  of  her  brave  sons  who,  if  need  be,  are  prepared 
cheerfully  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  State,  and 
the  great  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  she  is 
contending.  God  forbid  that  this  should  become  necessary  I 
It  never  can  be,  unless  this  Government  is  resolved  to  bring 
the  question  to  extremity,  when  her  gallant  sons  will  stand 
prepared  to  perform  the  last  duty — ^to  die  nobly. 
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I  go  on  the  ground  that  this  constitution  was  made  hj 
the  States  ;  that  it  is  a  federal  union  of  the  States^  in  which. 
the  several  States  still  retain  their  sovereignty.  If  these  views 
he  correct,  I  have  not  characterized  the  hill  too  strongly ; 
and  the  question  is,  whether  they  be  or  be  not.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  now.  I  will 
rest  it,  for  the  present,  on  what  I  have  said  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  resolutions  now  on  the  table,  under  a  hope 
that  another  opportunity  will  be  aflforded  for  more  ample  dis- 
cussion. I  vnMy  for  the  present,  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  views  which  I  pre- 
sented when  I  introduced  them.  The  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  has  been  adduced  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  to 
prove  that  the  citizens  of  a  State,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  State,  are  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors  by  this 
government.  Eminent  as  Mr.  Martin  was  as  a  lawyer,  and 
high  as  his  authority  may  be  considered  on  a  legal  point, 
I  cannot  accept  it  in  determining  the  point  at  issue.  The 
attitude  which  he  occupied,  if  taken  into  view,  would  lessen, 
if  not  destroy,  the  weight  of  his  authority.  He  had  been 
violently  opposed  in  convention  to  the  constitution,  and  the 
very  letter  from  which  the  Scnj^or  has  quoted  was  intended 
to  dissuade  Maryland  from  its  adoption.  With  this  view,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  every  consideration  calculated  to  ef- 
fect that  object  should  be  ui^d  ;  that  real  objections  should 
be  exaggerated ;  and  that  those  ha\ing  no  foundation,  ex- 
cept mere  plausible  deductions,  should  be  presented.  It  is 
to  this  spirit  that  I  attribute  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin  in 
reference  to  the  point  under  consideration.  But  if  his  au- 
thority be  good  on  one  point,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be 
equally  so  on  another.  If  his  opinion  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  a  citizen  of  a  State  may  be  punished  as  a  traitor  when 
acting  under  allegiance  to  the  State,  it  is  also  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  authority  was  intended  to  be  given  in  the  con- 
stitution for  the  protection  of  manufactures  by  the  Greneral 
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Ctovemment,  and  that  the  provision  in  the  constitution  per- 
mitting a  State  to  lay  an  impost  daty^  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  was  intended  to  reserve  the  right  of  protection  to 
the  States  themselves,  and  that  each  State  should  protect  its 
own  industry.  Assuming  his  opinion  to  be  of  equal  author- 
ity on  both  points,  how  embarrassing  would  be  the  attitude 
in  which  it  would  place  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  those 
with  whom  he  is  acting — ^that  of  using  the  sword  and  bayo- 
net to  enforce  the  execution  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of 
Congress.  I  must  express  my  surprise  that  the  slightest  au- 
thority in  favor  of  poiver  should  be  received  as  the  most 
conclusive  evidence,  while  that  which  is,  at  least,  equally 
strong  in  favor  of  right  and  liberty^  is  wholly  overlooked  or 
rejected. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  may  say  that    • 
neither  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton),  nor  any    : 
other  who  has  spoken  on  the  same  side,  has  directly  and    i 
fairly  met  the  great  question   at  issue :  \j3  this  a  federal   ]^ 
union  ?  a  union  of  States,  as  distinct  from  that  of  indivi- 
duals ?     Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several  States,  or  in  the 
American  people  in  the  aggregate  ?     The  very  language 
which  we  are  compelled  to  use  when  speaking  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  affords  proof  conclusive  as  to  its  real  cha- 
racter.      The   terms   union,   federal,   united,  all   imply  a 
combination  of  sovereignties,  a  confederation  of  States.    They 
are  never  applied  to  an   association  of  individuals.     Who 
ever  heard  of  the  United  State  of  New- York,  of  Massachu- 
setts, or  of  Virginia  ?     Who  ever  heard  the  term  federal  or 
union  applied  to  the  aggregation    of  individuals  into   one 
community  ?     Nor  is  the  other  point  less  clear — that  the  J^ 
sovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  and  that  our  system  is    1 
a  imion  of  twenty-four  sovereign  powers,  under  a  constitu-     * 
tional  compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sovereignty  between 
the  States  severally  and  the  United  States.     In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereignty  is  in  its 
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nature  indivisible.  It  is  the  supreme  power  in  a  State^  and 
we  might  just  as  well  speak  of  half  a  square,  or  half  of 
,  a  triangle^  as  of  half  a  sovereignty.  It  is  a  gross  error  to 
s»  confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  with  sovereignty 
itself,  or  the  delegation  of  such  powers  with  the  surrender  of 
them.  A  sovereign  may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  as  many  agents  as  he  may  think  proper,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  with  such  limitations  as  he  may  impose  ;  but  to 
J  surrender  any  portij)n  of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to 
anniliilatc  the  whole.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clay- 
ton) calls  tliis  metaphysical  reasoning,  which  he  says  he 
cannot  comprehend.  If  by  metaphysics  he  means  that 
scholastic  refinement  winch  makes  distinctions  without  dif- 
ference, no  one  can  hold  it  in  more  utter  contempt  than  I 
1  do  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  mcaijir^he  power  of  analysis 
auJ  combination — that  power  which  reduces  the  most  com- 
plex idea  into  its  elements,  which  traces  causes  to  their  first 
principle,  and,  by  the  power  of  generalization  and  com- 
bination, unites  the  whole  in  one  harmonious  system — then,  so 
far  from  descr\'ing  contempt,  it  is  the  highest  attribute  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  the  power  which  raises  man  above 
the  brute — which  distinguishes  his  faculties  from  mere  saga- 
city, which  he  holds  in  common  with  inferior  animals.  It 
is  tliis  power  which  lias  raised  the  astronomer  from  being  a 
mere  gazer  at  the  stars  to  the  high  intellectual  eminence  of 
a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  and  astronomy  itself  from  a  mere 
observation  of  insulated  facts  into  that  noble  science  which 
disphiys  to  our  admiration  the  system  of  the  universe. 
And  shall  tliis  high  power  of  the  mind,  which  has  efiected 
such  wonders  when  directed  to  the  laws  which  control  the 
material  world,  be  for  ever  pi-ohibited,  under  a  senseless  cry 
of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the  high  purpose  of 
politicfd  science  and  legislation  ?  I  hold  them  to  be  subject 
to  laws  as  fixed  as  matter  itself,  and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject 
for  the  application  of  the  highest  intellectual  power.    Denuii- 
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ciation  may,  indeed,  fall  upon  the  philosophical  inquirer 
into  these  first  principles,  as  it  did  upon  Galileo  and  Bacon 
when  they  first  unfolded  the  great  discoveries  which  have 
immortalized  their  names  ;  but  the  time  wiU  come  when 
truth  will  })revail  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  denunciation,  and 
when  poUtics  and  legislation  will  be  considered  as  much  a 
science  as  astronomy  and  chemistry^ 

In  connection  with  this  part  ol  the  subject,  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives)  to    say  that  sove- 
reignty was  divided,  and  that  a  portion  remained  with  the 
States  severally,  and  that  the   residue  was  vested  in  the  I 
Union.     By  Union,  I  suppose  the  Senator  meant  the  United  ( 
States.     If  such  be  his  meaning — if  he  intended  to  affirm 
that  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  twenty-four  States,  in  what-  ■ 
ever  light  he  may  view  them,  our  opinions  will  not  disagree  ;  ; 
but  according  to  my  conception,  the  whole  sovereignty  is  in 
the  several  States,  while  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  is 
divided — ^a  part  being  exercised  under  compact,  through  this 
General  Government,  and  the  residue  through  the  separate 
State  Governments.     But  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Eives)  means  to  assert  that  the  twenty-four  States  form  but 
one  community,  with   a  single  sovereign  power  as   to  the 
objects  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  but  the  revival  of  the  old 
question,  of  whether  the  Union  is  a  union  between  States, 
as  distinct  communities,  or  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals  ;  and  in  this  light  his 
opinions  would  lead  directly  to  consolidation. 

But  to  return  to  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  the  bill  ought 
to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  enforced.  The  law  must 
be  enforced  I  The  imperial  edict  must  be  executed  !  It  is 
under  such  sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  without 
looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever  exist  in  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  power,  that  the  most  cruel  and  despotic 
acts  ever  have  been  covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this 
that  cast  Daniel  into  the  lion's  den,  and  the  three  Innocents 
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ixito  the  cerr  foroace.  Under  the  s^me  acphistTT  the  Uoody 
edicts  01  Xero  and  Calirula  were  execated.  The  law  miut 
}>:  enf -rc-^L  Y-r?.  the  act  imr-i^nir  the  "  tea-tax  miisl  be 
eieoTj'.eiJ,'  TLi-  was  the  verv  argument  which  impdled 
L/>rd  N'lrth  and  hLs  ailrnir.i^tTation  to  that  mad  career  whidh 
i'jT  ev':r  .vrparat^nl  n.^  frim  the  British  crc-wn.  Under  a 
sii::iUr  s.-phfjitrT,  "  that  reli^on  most  be  protected,"  how 
many  maK.sacre5  have  been  perpetrated?  and  how  many 
inartyrss  Jiave  Wm  ii*A  to  the  stake  ?  What  !  acting  on 
thi.--  va^Tie  abstraction,  are  you  prepiared  to  enforce  a  law 
witliout  coL-sMerinj^  whether  it  be  juat  or  unjust,  constitu- 
tional or  unconstituii'jnal  ?  Will  vou  ojllect  monev  when 
it  is  acknowloflj:»yl  that  it  Ls  not  wanted  ?  He  who  earns 
tlie  ifi'  »n'.v.  wlio  di''s  it  from  the  earth  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  lias  a  iust  title  to  it  air«iin»t  the  univer?e.  Xo  one  has 
a  ri;:bt  t«>  touch  it  ^^ithout  his  consent  except  his  govem- 
mont,  and  this  only  t'^  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants; 
t'j  tak'/  lin^P--  is  rubber}-,  an<i  you  propose  by  this  bill  to 
ent*'>rco  roblxrrv  hv  murder.  Yes  :  to  this  result  vou  must 
coriiCj  by  this  mi.serable  sophist r}-.  this  vague  abstraction  of 
enforcing  the  law,  with«iUt  a  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the 
law  be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitutionaL 

lu  the  same  spirit,  we  are  tuld  that  the  Union  must  he 
2ir».-si:ncrl,  without  reganl  to  tlie  means.  And  how  is  it  pro- 
po.s<."d  to  preserve  the  Union  ?  By  force  !  Does  any  man 
in  his  ><.'nsL'S  ]x.'lieve  tliat  tliis  beautiful  structure — this  har- 
iiiouinus  aggp-'gate  of  States,  produced  by  the  joint  consent 
of  all — can  Ikj  preserved  by  force  ?  Its  ver}'  introduction 
will  Iju  certain  destruction  to  this  Federal  Union.  No,  no. 
You  cannot  keep  the  States  united  in  their  constitutional 
and  federal  bonds  by  i'orce.  Force  may,  indeed,  hold  the 
I)art8  together,  but  such  imion  would  be  the  bond  between 
master  and  slave — a  imion  of  exaction  on  one  side  and  of 
unqualitied  ohcdioiic  on  the  other.  That  obedience  which, 
we  arc  told  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wilkins), 
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is  the  Union  I  Tes,  exaction  on  the  side  of  the  master  ; 
for  this  very  bill  is  intended  to  collect  what  can  be  no  longer 
called  taxes — ^the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  free  people — 
but  tribute— tribute  to  be  collected  under  the  mouths  of  the 
cannon  I  Your  custom-house  is  already  transferred  to  a 
garrison,  and  that  garrison  with  its  batteries  turned,  not 
against  the  enemy  of  your  country,  but  on  subjects  (I  will 

^not  say  citizens),  on  whom  you  propose  to  levy  contributions. 

'^  Has  reason  fled  from  our  borders  ?  Have  we  ceased  to  k 
reflect  ?  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be  | 
preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  bill,  should 
it  pass,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  will  prove  only  a  blot  upon 
your  statute-book,  a  reproach  to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  American  Senate.  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be  executed  ;  it 
will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people,  and  open  their  eyes 
to  the  approach  of  despotismri  The  country  has  sunk  into 
avarice  and  political  corruption,  from  which  nothing  can 
arouse  it  but  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
of  folly  and  madness,  su(5h  as  that  now  under  consideration. 

rDisguise  it  as  you  may,  the  controversy  is  one  between 
power  and  liberty ;  and  I  tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed 
to  me,  that,  as  strong  as  may  be  the  love  of  power  on  their  ^'' 
side,  the  love  of  liberty  is  still  stronger  on  ours.  History 
furnishes  many  instances  of  similar  struggles,  where  the  lovo 
of  liberty  has  prevailed  against  power  under  every  disadvan- 
tage, and  among  them  few  more  striking  than  that  of  our 
own  Revolution  ;  where,  as  strong  as  was  the  parent  countr)% 
and  feeble  as  were  the  colonies,  yet,  under  the  impulse  of 
liberty,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  they  gloriously  triumphed 
in  the  contest.J  There  are,  indeed,  many  and  striking  analo- 
gies between  that  and  the  present  controversy.  They  both 
originated  substantially  in  the  same  cause — with  this  dif- 
ference— in  the  present  case,  the  power  of  taxation  is  con- 
verted into  that  of  regulating  industry ;  in  the  other,  the 
power  of  regulating  industry,  by  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
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was  attempted  to  be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation. 
rWere  I  to  trace  the  analogy  further,  we  should  find  that  the 
perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  in  the  one  case,  has  ^ven 
precisely  the  same  control  to  the  Xorthem  section  over  the 
industrv  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  which  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  gave  to  Great  Britain  over  the 
industry  of  the  colonies  in  the  other  ;  and  that  the  veiy 
articles  in  which  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have  a  free 
trade,  and  those  in  which  the  mother-coimtry  had  a  monop- 
oly, arc  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  in  which  the 
Southern  States  are  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade  by  the 
act  of  1832,  and  in  which  the  Northern  States  have,  by  the 
same  act,  secured  a  monopoly.  The  only  difference  is  in  the 
means.  "|  In  the  former,  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have 
a  free  trade  with  all  countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  a 
cajM?  in  the  northern  part  of  Spain  ;  while  north  of  that, 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  prohibited,  except  through  the 
mother-country,  by  means  of  her  commercial  regulations. 
If  we  compare  the  products  of  the  country  north  and  south 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  we  shall  find  them  almost  identical  with 
the  list  of  the  protected  and  unprotected  articles  contained 
in  the  act  of  last  year.  Nor  docs  the  analogy  terminate 
here.  [Tlie  very  arguments  resorted  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  measures  adopted, 
and  the  motives  assigned  to  bring  on  that  contest  (to  enforce 
tlie  law),  are  almost  identically  the  samerj 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the  consideration 
of  tlie  bill.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  upon 
other  jxjints,  there  is  one  on  which  I  should  suppose  there 
can  be  none  :  that  this  bill  rests  on  principles  which,  if  car- 
ried out,  will  ride  over  State  sovereignties,  and  that  it  will 
be  idle  for  any  of  its  advocates  hereafter  to  talk  of  State 
rights.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives)  says  that 
he  is  the  advocate  of  State  rights  ;  but  he  must  permit  me 
to  teir  him  that,  although  he  may  differ  in  premises  from 
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the  other  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acts  on  this  occasion,  yet,  \ 
in  supporting  this  bill,  he  obliterates  every  vestige  of  dis-    j    jtf^ 
tinction  between  him  and  them,  saving  only  that,  professing   I 
the  principles  of  '98,  his  example  will  be  more  pernicious  I 
than  that  of  the  most  open  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  rights  I 
of  the  States.     I  will  also  add,  what  I  am  compelled  to  say,  | 
that  I  must  consider  him  (Mr.  Bives)  as  less  consistent  than 
our  old  opponents,  whose  conclusions  were- fairly  drawn  from 
their  premises,  while  his  premises  ought  to  have  led  him  to 
opposite  conclusions.     The  gentleman  has  told  us  that  the  I 
new-fangled  doctrines,  as  he   chooses  to  call   tliem,  have  1 
brought  State  rights  into  disrepute.     I  must  tell  him,  in   \ 
reply,  that  what  he  calls  new-fangled  are  but  the  doctrines 
of  '98  ;  and  that  it  is  he  (Mr.  Eives),  and  others  with  him, 
w^ho,  professing  these  doctrines,  have  degraded  them  by  ex- 
plaining away  their  meaning  and  efficacy.     He  (Mr.  E.)  has 
disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  the  authorship  of  nullifi- 
cation.    I  will  not  dispute  that  point.     If  Virginia  chooses 
to  throw  away  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments,  she  must  not 
hereafter  complain   that   it  has  become   the   property  of 
another.     But  while  I  have,  as  a  representative  of  Carolina, 
iio  right  to  complain  of  the  disavowal  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  I  must  believe  that  he  (Mr.  R.)  has  done  his  native 
State  great  injustice  by  declaring  on  this  floor,  that  when 
she  gravely  resolved,  in  '98,  that  "  in  cases  of  deliberate  and 
dangerous  infractions  of  the  constitution,  the  States,  as  par- 
ties to  the  compact,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound, 
to  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  to  main- 
tain within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties,  appertaining  to  them,"  she  meant  no  more  than  to 
proclaim  the  right  to  protest  and  to  remonstrate.     To  sup- 
j)ose  that,  in  putting  forth  so  solemn  a  declaration,  which 
she  afterwards  sustained  by  so  able  and  elaborate  an  argu- 
ment, she  meant  no  more  than  to  assert  what  no  one  had 
ever  denied,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  State  hsA  been 
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guilty  of  the  most  egregious  trifling  tliat  ever  was  exhiUted 

\        on  80  solemn  an  occasion. 

I  Qn  reviewing  the  ground  [)ver  which  I  have  passed^  it 

williili  uppaieui  tinki  ihui^uubtion  in  controversy  involves 
that  most  deeply  important  of  all  political  questions,  whether 
ours  is  a  federal  or  a  consolidated  government ; — a  question, 
on  the  decision  of  which  depend,  as  I  solemnly  believe,  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  their  happiness,  and  the  place  which 
we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  scale 
of  nations,  j^ever  was  there  a  controversy  in  which  more 
important  consequences  were  involved ;  not  excepting  that 
between  Persia  and  Greece,  decided  by  the  battles  .of  Mara- 
thon, Platea,  and  Salamis — ^which  gave  ascendency  to  the 
genius  of  Europe  over  that  of  Asia — and  which,  in  its  con- 
sequences, has  continued  to  affect  the  destiny  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  world  even  to  this  day.  There  are  often  close 
analogies  between  events  apparently  very  remote,  which  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  this  case.  In  the  great  contest  be- 
tween Greece  and  Persia,  between  European  and  Asiatic 
polity  and  civilization,  the  very  question  between  the  federal 
and  consolidated  form  of  government  was  involved.  The 
Asiatic  governments,  from  the  remotest  time,  with  some 
exceptions  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  have 
been  based  on  the  principle  of  consolidation,  which  considers 
the  whole  coimnunity  as  but  a  unit,  and  consolidates  its  powers 
in  a  central  point.  The  opposite  principle  has  prevailed  in 
Europe — Greece,  throughout  all  her  states,  was  based  on  a 
federal  system.  All  were  united  in  one  common  but  loose  bond, 
and  the  governments  of  the  several  States  partook,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  complex  organization,  which  distributed 
political  power  among  different  members  of  the  community. 
The  same  principles  prevailed  in  ancient  Italy  ;  and,  if  we 
turn  to  the  Teutonic  race,  our  great  ancestors — the  race 
which  occupies  the  first  place  in  jwwer,  civihzation,  and 
science,  and  which  possesses  the  largest  and  the  fairest  part 
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of  Europe — ^we  shall  find  that  their  governments  were  based 
on  federal  organization,  as  has  been  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  and  able  writer  on  the  British  Constitution  (Mr.  Pal- 
grave),  from  whose  works  I  take  the  following  extract : 

"  In  this  manner  the  first  establishment  of  the  Teutonic  States  was 
efiected.  They  were  assemblages  of  septs,  clans,  and  tribes ;  they  wero 
confederated  hosts  and  armies,  led  on  by  princes,  magistrates,  and  chief- 
tains ;  each  of  whom  was  originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom  lost 
a  portion  of  his  pristine  independence  in  proportion  as  he  and  his  compeers 
became  united  under  the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign,  who  was  superinduced 
upon  the  state,  first  as  a  military  commander  and  afterward  as  a  king. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  political  connection,  each  member  of  the  state 
continued  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rights  of  soTcreignty. 
Every  ancient  Teutonic  monarchy  must  be  considered  as  a  federation ;  it 
is  not  a  unit  of  which  the  smaller  bodies  politic  therein  contained  are  the 
fractions,  but  they  are  the  integers,  and  the  state  is  the  multiple  which 
results  from  them.  Dukedoms  and  counties,  burghs  and  baronies,  towns 
and  townships,  and  shires,  form  the  kingdom ;  all,  in  a  certain  degree, 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  separate  in  jurisdiction,  though  all  obedient 
to  the  supreme  executive  authority.  This  general  description,  though  not 
always  strictly  applicable  in  terms,  is  always  so  substantially  and  in 
effect ;  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the  language  which  has 
been  very  generally  employed  in  treating  on  the  English  Constitution.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced  into  a  regular  and 
gradual  subordination  of  government,  and  that  the  various  legal  districts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  arose  from  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
country.  But  this  hypothesis,  which  tends  greatly  to  perplex  our  history,  * 
cannot  be  supported  by  fact ;  and,  instead  of  viewing  the  constitution  as  a 
whole,  and  then  proceeding  to  its  parts,  we  must  examine  it  synthetically, 
and  assume  tliat  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  state  were  created  by  the 
concentration  of  the  powers  originally  belonging  to  the  members  and  cor- 
porations of  which  it  is  composed." 

[Here  Mr.  C.  gave  way  for  a  motion  to  adjourn.] 

\0n  tbp.  npYtfliiy  Mr.  Calhoun  said :  I  have  omitted  at 
the  proper  place,  in  the  course  of  my  observations  yesterday, 
two  or  three  points,  to  which  T  will  now  advert,  before  I  re* 
sume  the  discuBsion  where  I  left  off.  I  have  stated  that  the 
ordinance  and  acts  of  South  Carolina  were   directed,  not 
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h';i*'-  .'.Ji-  ;i  ;.':;r:*  •/.  r*:::'i:l  i*  Iti  *}.*:  Litter  chiira-jtvr.  aa«i  that, 
if  ;i  !•-■-  '/f  r':v-r:.'j':  rJI  '-.v.  :}.•:  :".iu!t  is  not  licrs.  but  of  ths 
^/'/. '-rr J r:j'r;jt.  \\lji':}i  L;*-*  iinir  .■T-.-rlv  liL_-nvl'>l  t»>_reth*?r,  in  a 
juanfi'-r  not  to  1/;  h*rparat<.-'l  Lv  tlie  ??tate.  two  srstems 
whoJJv  ']i->.iiiiilar.  If  th';  sinr-frritv  -..f  ibe  State  ]>e  d-jubtcd  ; 
if  it  ]m:  yiiji^f^'A  that  Ij'.t  acti'.-n  i<  a^^inn  revenue  as  well 
Hi  \,r',U:f:ii')Uj  ]<:t  tlif:  two  Ix;  M;j»aratcil — k-t  50  much  of  the 
*]ijti<--  a*-,  an;  intondr-d  for  revenue  Ix;  j»ut  in  one  bill,  and  the 
n-vi'lu"  inf':n«l«Ml  f^r  protection  be  j»ut  in  another,  and  I 
\>h'tl'^(:  ][iy-:«;lf  tliat  tlie  onlinance  and  the  acts  of  the  State 
will  rrr-as"  as  to  the  fornien  and  Ijc  directed  exclusively  against 
th^'  latter. 

1  also  staterl,  in  llie  course  of  my  remarks  yesterday,  and 
I  triisl  that  I  liave  conr.lusively  shown,  that  the  act  of  1816, 
with  tlie  cKeej^tion  of  a  sin^^le  item,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
was,  in  nNiiity,  a  revenue  measure ;  and  that  Carolina  and 
l}i(^  other  StateH,  in  sujiporting  it,  have  not  incurred  the 
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Biightest  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  system  of  protection 
which  has  since  grown  up,  and  which  now  so  deeply  distracts 
the  country.  Sir,  I  am  willing,  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  Carolina,  and  I  believe  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  State, 
to  take  that  act  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
tariff,  simply  reducing  the  duties,  in  an  average  proportion, 
on  all  the  items  to  the  revenue  point.  I  make  that  oifer 
now  to  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system  ;  but  I  must, 
in  candor,  inform  them  that  such  an  adjustment  would  dis- 
tribute the  revenue  between  the  protected  and  unprotected 
articles  more  favorably  to  the  State,  and  to  the  South,  and 
less  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  than  an  average  unifonn 
ad  valorem^  and,  accordingly,  more  so  than  that  now  proix)8ed 
by  Carolina  through  her  convention.  After  such  an  oflfer,  no 
man  who  values  his  candor  will  dare  accuse  the  State,  or 
those  who  have  represented  her  here,  with  inconsistency  hi 
reference  to  the  point  under  consideration. 

I  omitted,  also,  on  yesterday,  to  notice  a  remark  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives),  that  the  only  difficulty 
in  adjusting  the  tariff  grew  out  of  the  ordinance  and  the 
acts  of  South  Carolina.  I  must  attribute  an  assertion,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  facts,  to  an  ignorance  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  few  years  in  reference  to  this  subject,  occasioned 
by  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  from  the  United  States,  to 
w^hich  he  himself  has  alluded  in  his  remarks.  K  the  Senator 
will  take  pains  to  inform  himself,  he  will  find  that  this  pro- 
tective system  advanced  with  a  continued  and  rapid  step,  in 
spite  of  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  protests,  of  not  only 
Carolina,  but  also  of  Virginia  and  of  all  the  Southern  States, 
imtil  1828,  when  Carolina,  for  the  first  time,  changed  the 
character  of  her  resistance,  by  holding  up  her  reserved  rights 
as  the  shield  of  her  defence  against  further  encroachment. 
This  attitude  alone,  unaided  by  a  single  State,  arrested  the 
further  progress  of  the  system,  so  that  the  question  from 
that  period  to  this,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  has 
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been,  not  how  to  acquire  more,  but  to  retain  that  which  they 
have  acquired.  I  will  inform  the  gentleman  that,  if  this  at- 
titude had  not  been  taken  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  ques- 
tion would  not  now  be  how  duties  ought  to  be  repealed,  but 
a  question,  as  to  the  protected  articles,  between  prohibition 
on  one  side  and  the  duties  established  by  the  act  of  1828  on 
the  other.  But  a  single  remark  will  be  sufficient  in  reply  to, 
what  I  must  consider,  the  invidious  remark  of  the  Senator 
firom  Virginia  (Mr.  Eives).  The  act  of  1832,  which  has  not 
yet  gone  into  operation,  and  which  was  passed  but  a  few 
months  since,  was  declared  by  the  supporters  of  the  system 
to  be  a,  permanent  adjustment,  and  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  not  essentially  diflferent  ifrom  the  act 
itself,  was  in  like  manner  declared  to  be  intended  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  permanent  arrangement.  What  has  oc- 
curred since,  except  this  ordinance,  and  these  abused  acts  of 
the  calumniated  State,  to  produce  this  mighty  revolution  in 
reference  to  this  odious  system  ?  Unless  the  Senator  fix)m 
Virginia  can  assign  some  other  cause,  he  is  bound,  upon 
every  principle  of  fairness,  to  retract  this  unjust  aspersion 
upon  the  acts  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton),  as  well  as 
others,  has  relied  with  great  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  we 
arc  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  object  to  the  ex- 
pression, nor  shall  I  detract  from  the  proud  and  elevated 
feelings  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  but  I  trust  that  Tmay 
be  permitted  to  raise  the  inquiry,  In  what  manner  are*  we 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ?  without  weakening  the  pa- 
triotic feeling  with  wliich,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  be  uttered. 
If  by  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  means  a  citizen  at 
large,  one  whose  citizenship  extends  to  the  entire  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  country,  without  having  a  local  citi- 
zenship in  some  State  or  territory,  a  sort  of  citizen  of  the 
world,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  such  a  citizen  would  be  a 
perfect  nondescript ;  that  not  a  single  individual  of  this  de- 
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•cription  can  be  found  in  the  entire  mass  of  our  population. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pomp  and  display  of  eloquence  on 
the  occasion,  every  citizen  is  a  citizen  of  some  State  or  terri- 
tory, and,  as  such,  under  an  express  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States  ;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  in  no  other  sense, 
that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dallas),  indeed,  relies  upon  that  provision 
in  the  constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  estab- 
lish an  imiform  rule  of  naturalization  ;  and  the  operation  of 
the  rule  actually  established  under  this  authority,  to  prove 
that  naturalized  citizens  are  citizens  at  large,  without  being 
citizens  of  any  of  the  States.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  law  of  Congress  upon  this  subject,  or  to  reply  to 
the  ailment  of  the  Senator,  though  I  cannot  doubt  that  he 
(Mr.  D.)  has  taken  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  subject. 
It  is  sufficient  that  the  power  of  Congress  extends  simply  to 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  rule  by  which  foreigners  may 
be  naturalized  in  the  several  States  or  territories,  without  in- 
fringing, in  any  other  respect,  in  reference  to  naturalization, 
the  rights  of  the  States  as  they  existed  before  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution. 

Having  supplied  the  omissions  of  yesterday,  I  now  re-  f 
sume  the  subject  at  the  point  where  my  remarks  then  termi-  ' 
nated.  The  Senate  will  remember  that  I  stated,  at  their 
close,  that  the  great  question  at  issue  is,  whether  ours  is  a 
federal  or  a  consolidated  system  of  government ;  a  system  in 
which  the  parts,  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave,  are  the  integers,  and  the  whole  the  multiple,  or  in 
which  the  whole  is  an  unit  and  the  parts  the  fractions.  I 
stated,  that  on  the  decision  of  this  question,  I  believed,  de- 
pended  not  only  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  this  country, 
but  the  place  which  we  are  destined  to  hold  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  scale  of  nations."!  I  stated,  also,  in  my  remarks  on 
this  point,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  this 
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quired,  or,  in  other  words,  the  debt  being  paid,  they  de- 
manded a  reduction  of  the  duties — a  repeal  of  the  tariff. 
The  demand  was  taken  under  consideration,  and  after  consult- 
ing the  old  men,  the  counsellors  of  '98,  who  advised  a  reduc- 
tion, he  then  took  the  opinion  of  the  younger  politicians,  who 
had  since  grown  up,  and  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their 
fathers ;  he  hearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and  refused  to 
make  the  reduction,  and  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  under 
Jeroboam  followed.  The  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
which  had  received  the  disbursements,  alone  remained  to  the 
house  of  David. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under  considera- 
tion.    I  know  that  it  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  a  large 
majority  of  oxur  country,  but  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  age,  that  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government        . 
is  the  government  of  a  majority,  acting  through  a  representa^        j     « 
tive  body,  without  check  or  limitation  on  its  power  ;  yet,  if        ■ 
we  may  test  this  theory  by  experience  and  reason,  we  shall  ' 

find  that,  so  far  from  being  perfect,  the  necessary  tendency 
of  all  governments,  based  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  ma^ 
jority,  without  constitutional  check  or  limitation  of  power,  is 
to  faction,  comiption,  anarchy,  and  despotism  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  will  of  the  majority  be  expressed  directly 
through  an  assembly  of  the  people  themselves,  or  by  their 
representatives.  I  know  that,  in  venturing  this  assertion,  I 
utter  what  is  unpopular  both  within  and  without  these  walls  ; 
but  where  truth  and  liberty  are  concerned,  such  considera- 
tions shoidd  not  be  regarded.  I  will  place  the  decision  of 
this  point  on  the  fact  that  no  government  of  the  kind,  among 
the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made,  has  ever  endured 
for  a  single  generation,  but,  on  the  contrary  has  invariably 
experienced  the  fate  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  Let  a 
single  instance  be  pointed  out,  and  I  •will  surrender  my 
opinion.  But,  if  we  had  not  the  aid  of  experience  to  direct 
our  judgment,  reason  itself  would  be  a  certain  guide.     The 
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Sir-:  a  :...i"  :!*y  ;  '::.  i  T:.*ry.  by  <i:.j*>iii-jn.  have  contiibated 
tiir*-;  i. -r.'i:-.l  >iT  ri.-.-ir  ]- r:  Li,  anl  the  oiher  two  (the  mi- 
iioj  i  V. ; .  T. .".  ^  i.  ■ . :-  i:  ■•i.  Ti.-.- 1  L:».-o  Liive  the  ri^ht  to  make  the 
ajif>roj.:i!i*i.»rjH  :it  ti.-.y  luay  iLink  j»p.>i»er.  The  question  is, 
lltjvi  v.'oiiM  th':  j-ii«j^;ij»l«;  ot"  tbo  aW.'lute  and  unchecked  ma- 
jority ofi'.Tiit';.  iiii«l'.T  tli«:sv  circ'iinistances,  in  this  little  com- 
iiiuiiity  ?     It  \\i*i  tlirc":  Ije  jrovcrncd  by  a  sense  of  justice — if 
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they  should  appropriate  the  money  to  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  raised,  the  common  and  equal  benefit  of  the  five,  then 
the  object  of  the  association  would  be  fairly  and  honestly 
effected,  and  each  would  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
government.  But,  should  the  majority  pursue  an  opposite 
course — should  they  appropriate  the  money  in  a  manner  to 
benefit  their  own  particular  interest,  without  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  two  (and  that  they  will  so  act,  unless  there  be 
some  efficient  check,  he  who  best  knows  human  nature  will 
least  doubt),  who  does  not  see  that  the  three  and  the  two 
would  have  directly  opposite  interests  in  reference  to  the  action 
of  the  government  ?  The  three  who  contribute  to  the  common 
treasury  but  three  hundred  dollars,  could,  in  fact,  by  appro- 
priating the  five  hundred  to  their  own  use,  convert  the  action 
of  the  government  into  the  means  of  making  money,  and,  of 
consequence,  woidd  have  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  the 
taxes.  They  put  in  three  hundred  and  take  out  five  ;  that 
is,  they  take  back  to  themselves  all  that  they  put  in,  and,  in 
addition,  that  which  was  put  in  by  their  associates ;  or,  in 
other  words,  taking  taxation  and  appropriation  together, 
they  have  gained,  and  their  associates  have  lost,  two  hundred 
dollars  by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government.  Opposite 
interests,  in  reference  to  tlie  action  of  the  government,  are 
thus  created  between  them :  the  one  having  an  interest  in 
favor,  and  the  other  against  the  taxes  ;  the  one  to  increase, 
and  the  other  to  decrease  the  taxes  ;  the  one  to  retain  the 
taxes  when  the  money  is  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  other  to 
repeal  them  when  the  objects  for  which  they  were  le\ded 
have  been  secured. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  community  of  five  to  be  raised 
to  twenty-four  individuals,  to  be  governed,  in  like  manner, 
by  the  will  of  a  majority  :  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  divide  them  into  two  interests — into  a  majority  and 
a  minority,  thirteen  against  eleven,  or  in  some  other  propor- 
tion ;  and  that  all  the  consequences  which  I  have  shown  to 
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be  applicable  to  the  small  commiimty  of  five  would  be  m^ 
plicablc  to  the  greater,  the  cause  not  depending  upon  the 
number,  but  resulting  necessarily  from  the  action  of  the 
^vemment  itself.  Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  gov- 
cmiDg  themselves  directly  in  an  assembly  of  the  whole,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  agents,  they  should  adopt  the  lepre- 
Hcntativc  principle  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  governed  by  a 
majority  of  themselves,  they  should  be  governed  by  a  major- 
ity of  their  rcpresentati^-es.  It  is  obvious  that  the  operation 
of  the  system  would  not  be  affected  by  the  change :  |fche  re- 
presentatives Ix^ing  responsible  to  those  who  chose  then^ 
would  conform  to  the  will  of  their  constituents,  and  would 
act  as  they  woidd  do  were  tlicy  present  and  acting  for  them- 
Helves ;  and  the  same  conflict  of  interest,  which  we  have 
sliown  would  exist  in  one  case,  would  equally  exist  in  the 
other.  In  either  case,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  system 
of  hostile  legislation  on  tlie  part  of  the  majority,  or  the 
stronger  interest,  against  the  minority,  or  the  weaker  inter- 
est ;  the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former,  would 
tie  to  exact  as  much  as  ix)ssible  from  the  latter,  which  would 
necessarily  be  resisted  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  War- 
fare, by  legislation,  would  thus  be  commenced  between  the 
[mi-ties,  with  the  same  object,  and  not  less  hostile  than  that 
which  is  carried  on  between  distinct  and  rival  nations — the 
only  distinction  would  be  in  the  instruments  and  the  mode. 
Enactments,  in  the  one  case,  would  supply  what  could  only 
1x3  effected  by  anns  in  the  other ;  and  the  inevitable  opero^ 
tion  would  be  to  engender  the  most  hostile  feelings  between 
the  parties,  which  would  merge  every  feeling  of  patriotism — 
that  feeling  which  embraces  the  whole — and  substitute  in  its 
place  tlie  most  violent  party  attaclmient ;  and  instead  of 
having  one  common  centre  of  attachment,  aroimd  which  the 
affections  of  the  community  might  rally,  there  would  in  fiict 
\\c  two —  tlic  interests  of  the  majority,  to  which  those  who 
constitute  that  majority  would  be  more  attached  than  they 
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would  be  to  the  whole, — and  that  of  the  minority,  to  which 
they,  in  like  manner,  would  also  be  more  attached  than  to 
the  interests  of  the  whole.  Faction  would  thus  take  the  place  ; 
of  patriotism  ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  patriotism,  corruption  J 
must  necessarily  follow,  and  in  its  train,  anarchy,  and,  finally, 
despotism,  or  the  establishment  of  absolute  power  in  a  single 
individual,  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  conflict  of  hostile  in- 
terests ;  on  the  principle  that  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  a  single  individual,  who  by  being  made  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  community,  would  have  an  equal  interest  in 
the  protection  of  all  the  parts. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  calami-  i 
tons  train  of  consequences,  this  little  community  should  adopt 
a  written  constitution,  with  limitations  restricting  the  will  of 
the  majority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority  against  the 
oppression  which  I  have  shown  would  necessarily  result  with- 
out such  restrictions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  case  would  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  varied,  if  the  majority  be  left  in 
possession  of  the  right  of  judging  exclusively  of  the  extent 
of  its  powers,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
to  enforce  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution  on 
the  will  of  the  majority.  The  point  is  almost  too  clear  for  ^ 
illustration.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that,  when  a' 
constitution  grants  power,  and  imposes  limitations  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power,  whatever  interests  may  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  government,  will  be  in  favor  of  extending  the 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  limitation ;  and  that,  unless 
those  in  whose  behalf  the  limitations  were  imposed  have, 
in  some  form  or  mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the 
power  \vill  ultimately  supersede  the  limitation,  and  the  gov- 
ernment must  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
will  of  the  majority  governed  without  constitution  or  limita- 
tion of  power. 

I  have  thus  presented  all  possible  modes  in  which  a  gov- 
ernment foimded  upon  the  will  of  an  absolute  majority  will 
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be  modified  ;  and  have  demonstrated  tliat^  in  all  its  finmB, 
whether  in  a  majority  of  the  people,  as  in  a  mere  Donocm- 
cy,  or  in  a  majority  of  their  representatives,  without  a  con- 
stitution or  with  a  constitution,  to  be  interpreted  as  the  will 
of  the  majority,  the  result  will  be  the  same  :  two  hostile  in- 
terests will  inevitably  be  created  by  the*  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  followed  by  hostile  legislation,  and  that  by  fac- 
tion, corruption,  anarchy,  and  despotism. 

The  great  and  solemn  question  here  presents  it49elf,  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  these  evils  ?  on  the  decision  of  which 
depends  tlie  question,  whether  the  people  can  govern  them- 
selves, which  has  been  so  often  asked  with  so  much  skepti- 
cism and  doubt.  There  is  a  remedy,  and  but  one, — the  efiect 
of  which,  whatever  may  be  the  form,  is  to  organize  society 
in  reference  to  tliis  conflict  of  interests,  which  springs  out_flL 
the  action  of  government ;  and  which  can  only  be  done  by 
gi\ing  to  each  part  the  right  of  self-protection  ;  which,  in  a 
word,  instead  of  considering  the  commimity  of  twenty-four 
a  single  community,  having  a  common  interest,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  single  will  of  an  entire  majority,  shall  upon 
all  questions  tending  to  bring  the  jmrts  into  conflict,  the 
thirteen  against  the  eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twenty- 
four  as  a  unit,  but  of  the  thiileon  and  of  the  eleven  sepa- 
rately,— the  majority  of  each  governing  the  parts,  and  where 
they  conciu",  governing  the  whole, — and  where  they  disagree, 
an*esting  the  action  of  the  government.  This  I  ^vill  call  the 
concurring,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute  majority.  In  either 
wav  the  number  would  be  the  same,  whether  taken  as  the 
absolute  or  as  the  concurring  majority.  Thus,  the  majority 
of  the  thirteen  is  seven,  and  of  the  eleven  six  ;  and  the  two 
together  make  thirteen,  which  is  the  majority  of  twenty-foiu:. 
But,  though  the  number  is  the  same,  the  mode  of  counting 
is  essentially  difierent :  the  one  representing  the  strongest 
interest,  and  the  other,  the  entire  interests  of  the  commimity. 
The  first  mistake  is,  in  supposing  that  the  government  of 
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the  absolute  majority  is  the  government  of  the  people — ^that 
beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government  which  has  been  so  enthu- 
siastically entertained  in  every  age  by  the  generous  and  pa- 
trotic,  where  civilization  and  liberty  have  made  the  smallest 
progress.  There  can  be  no  greater  error :  the  government 
of  the  people  is  the  government  of  the  whole  community — 
of  the  twenty-four — the  self-government  of  aU  the  parts — 
too  perfect  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in  the  present,  or  any 
past  stage  of  human  society.  The  government  of  the  abso- 
lute majority,  instead  of  being  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  but  the  government  of  the  strongest  interests,  and, 
when  not  efEciently  checked,  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive that  can  be  devised.  Between  this  ideal  perfection 
on  the  one  side,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  no  other  system 
can  be  devised  but  that  which  considers  society  in  reference  to 
its  parts,  as  differently  affected  by  the  action  of  the  government, 
and  which  takes  the  sense  of  each  part  separately,  and  there- 
by the  sense  of  the  whole,  in  the  manner  already  illustrated. 
These  principles,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  not  affect- 
ed by  the  number  of  which  the  community  may  be  com- 
posed, but  are  just  as  applicable  to  one  of  thirteen  millions — 
the  number  which  composes  ours — as  of  the  small  communi- 
ty of  twenty-four,  which  I  have  supposed  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration  ;  and  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  twenty-four 
iStatcs  united  in  one  community,  than  to  the  case  of  the 
twenty-four  individuals.  There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  large  and  a  small  community,  not  affecting  the  prin- 
ciple, but  tlic  violence  of  the  action.  In  the  former,  the 
similarity  of  the  interests  of  all  the  parts  will  limit  the  op- 
pression from  the  hostile  action  of  the  parts,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government  merely  ;  but  in 
the  large  conmoiunity,  spreading  over  a  coimtry  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  having  a  great  diversity  of  interests,  with  different 
kinds  of  labor,  capital,  and  production,  the  conflict  and  op- 
l>re8sion  will  extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  the  appropri- 
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ations  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  interests,  but  will  end  in 
unequal  taxes,  and  a  general  conflict  between  the  entire  in- 
terests of  conflicting  sections,  which,  if  not  arrested  hy  the 
most  powerful  checks,  will  terminate  in  the  most  oppressiye 
tyranny  that  can  be  conceived,  or  in  the  destruction  of  the 
community  itself. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  supposed  cases,  and 
direct  it  to  our  government  and  its  actual  operation,  we  shall 
find  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
stated,  not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  system  of 
an  absolute  majority,  but  also  a  striking  and  beautiful  illus- 
tration, in  the  formation  of  our  system,  of  the  principle  of 
the  concurring  majority,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute,  which 
I  have  asserted  to  be  the  only  means  of  efficiently  checking 
the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of  course,  the  only  solid  foundation 
of  constitutional  liberty.  'That  our  government,  for  many 
years,  has  been  gradually  verging  to  consolidation  ;  that  the 
constitution  has  gradually  become  a  dead  letter  ;  and  that 
all  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  government  have  been  vir- 
tually removed,  so  as  practically  to  convert  the  General  (Gov- 
ernment into  a  government  of  an  absolute  majority,  without 
check  or  limitation,  cannot  l>e  denied  by  any  one  who  has  im- 
partially obsen'ed  its  oi)eration.  •  .      .  ■     • . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  commencement  and  grad- 
ual projjjress  of  the  causes  which  have  proiluced  this  change 
in  our  svstom  :  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  change  has 
taken  place  ^vitliin  the  last  few  years.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  Precisely  that  which  might  liave  been  anticipated  : 
the  growth  of  faction,  corruption,  anarchy,  and,  if  not  des- 
potism itself,  its  near  approach,  as  witnessed  in  the  provi- 
sions of  tliis  bill.  And  from  what  have  these  consequences 
sprung  ?  We  have  been  involved  in  no  war.  We  have 
been  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  We  have  been  visited 
with  no  national  calamity.  Our  people  have  been  advancing 
in  general  intelligence,  and,  I  ^vill  add,  as  great  and  alarm- 
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ing  as  has  been  the  advance  of  political  corruption  among 
the  mercenary  corps  who  look  to  Government  for  support,  the 
morals  and  virtue  of  the  community  at  large  have  been  ad- 
vancing in  improvement.  What,  I  again  repeat,  is  the 
cause  ?  No  other  can  be  assigned  but  a  departure  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  which  has  con- 
verted the  Government  into  the  will  of  an  absolute  and  irre- 
sponsible majority,  and  which,  by  the  laws  that  must  inevi- 
tably govern  in  all  such  majorities,  has  placed  in  conflict  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  by  a  system  of  hostile  legis- 
lation, by  an  oppressive  and  unequal  imposition  of  taxes,  by 
unequal  and  profuse  appropriations,  and  by  rendering  the 
entire  labor  and  capital  of  the  weaker  interest  subordinate  to 
the  stronger. 

This  is  the  cause,  and  these  the  fruits,  which  have  con- 
verted thecJCJovemment  into  a  mere  instrument  of  taking 
money  from  one  portion  of  the  community,  to  be  given  to 
another ;  and  which  has  rallied  aroimd  it  a  great,  a  powerful, 
and  mercenary  corps  of  office-holders,  office-seekers,  and  ex- 
pectants, destitute  of  principle  and  patriotism,  and  who  have 
no  standard  of  morals  or  politics  but  the  will  of  the  Execu- 
tive— the  will  of  him  who  has  the  distribution  of  the  loaves 
and  the  fishes.'  I  hold  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at 
the  theoretical  illustration  of  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
majority  in  the  cases  which  I  have  supposed,  and  not  be 
struck  with  the  practical  illustration  in  the  actual  operation 
of  our  Government.  Under  every  circumstance,  the  absolute 
majority  will  ever  have  its  American  system  (I  mean  nothing 
offensive  to  any  Senator)  ;  but  the  real  meaning  of  the 
American  system  is,  that  system  of  plunder  which  the 
strongest  interest  has  ever  waged,  and  will  ever  wage,  against 
the  weaker,  where  the  latter  is  not  armed  with  some  efficient 
and  constitutional  check  to  arrest  its  action.  Nothing  but 
such  check  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  interest  can  arrest  it : 
mere  constitutional  limitations  are  wholly  insufficient.  What- 
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f^rer  interest  obtains  posee^fion  of  the  Govenmient,  niIl,  ttom 
the  nature  of  things,  be  in  favor  of  the  powen,  and  against 
the  limitations  imposed  bv  the  o:»nstitutionj  and  will  resort 
to  even-  device  that  can  be  imajrineii  to  remove  those  re- 
fitraintf?.  On  the  contrary,  the  opj^isite  interest,  that  which 
I  have  de?ji;rnated  as  the  st'.ickholling  interest,  the  tax-pay- 
ers, ihfnfi  on  whom  the  system  oi>erates.  will  resist  the  abase 
of  j/^wers.  and  contend  for  the  liniitatii>ns.  And  it  is  on  this 
I^nnt,  tlien.  that  the  contest  between  the  delegated  and  the 
resen-ed  i^^wers  will  be  waged  ;  but  in  this  aintest,  as  the 
interests  in  [Kissession  of  the  Government  are  oi^nized  and 
anned  Ijy  all  its  powers  and  patronage,  the  opposite  interest, 
if  not  in  like  manner  organized  and  jiossessed  of  a  power  to 
protect  themselves  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
will  Ix;  as  inevitablv  crushed  as  would  l>e  a  band  of  unonsm- 
ized  rnilitia  when  opiK.ised  by  a  veteran  and  trained  corps  of 
Tt"^nhii<.  Let  it  never  l>e  for^tten,  that  power  can  only  be 
rji»j.os'-<l  by  ]»ower,  organization  by  organization  ;  and  on  this 
tlieorv  stands  our  l)eautiful  federal  svstem  of  Government. 
No  free  system  was  ever  fiu^lier  removed  from  the  principle 
that  the  absolute  majority,  without  check  or  limitation,  ought 
to  jroveni.  To  understand  what  our  Government  is,  we  must 
look  to  tlie  constitution,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  svstem.  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  into  anv  minute  examination  of  the 
r)ri;^in  and  tlie  source  of  its  powers :  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  state,  wliat  I  do  fearlessly,  that  it  derived  its 
lM>wcr  from  the  iieoplc  of  the  seimrate  States,  each  ratifying 
by  itw.'H*,  eacli  binding  itself  by  its  own  separate  majority, 
through  its  Kei)arate  convention,. — the  concurrence  of  the  ma- 
jt»riti<'s  of'tlie  several  States  foruiing  the  constitution  ; — thus 
taking  the  sense  of  tlie  whole  by  that  of  the  several  parts, 
representing  the  various  interests  of  the  entire  community. 
It  was  lliis  concurring  and  i>erfect  majority  which  formed  the 
const itul ion,  and  not  that  majority  wliich  woidd  consider  the 
American  i)eople  as  a  single  community,  and  which,  instead 
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of  representing  fairly  and-ftdly  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
would  bat  represent,  as  has  been  stated,  the  interests  of  the 
stronger  section. )  No  candid  man  can  dispute  that  I  have  ^ 
given  a  correct  description  of  the  constitution-making  power : 
that  power  which  created  and  organized  the  Government, 
which  delegated  to  it,  as  a  common  agent,  certain  powers,  in 
trust  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  States,  and  which  im- 
posed strict  limitations  and  checks  against  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions. In  administering  the  delegated  powers,  the  constitu- 
tion provides,  very  properly,  in  order  to  give  promptitude 
and  efficiency,  that  the  Government  shall  be  organized  upon  ' 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  majority,  or,  rather,  of  two  ab- 
solute majorities  combined  :  a  majority  of  the  States  consid- 
ered as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails  in  this  body ;  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  States,  estimated  in  federal  num- 
bers, in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  A  combination  of  the 
two  prevails  in  the  choice  of  the  President,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  appointment  of  Judges,  they  being  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  thus  that  the 
concurring  and  the  absolute  majorities  are  combined  in  one 
complex  system :  the  one  in  forming  the  constitution,  and 
the  other  in  making  and  executing  the  laws ;  thus  beauti- 
fully blending  the  moderation,  justice,  and  equity  of  the 
former,  and  more  perfect  majority,  with  the  promptness  and 
energy  of  the  latter,  but  less  perfect. 

JTo  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  constitution  over  the  \ 
Jaw-making  majority  is  the  great  and  essential  point,  on  ! 
which  the  success  of  the  system  must  depend.j  Unless  that 
ascendency  can  be  preserved,  tlie  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  constitution  ;  and, 
finally,  the  will  of  the  Executive,  by  the  influence  of  his 
patronage,  will  supersede  the  laws — vindications  of  which  are 
already  perce])tible.  Tliis  ascendency  can  only  be  preserved 
through  the  action  of  the  States  as  organized  bodies,  having 
their  own  separate  governments,  and  possessed  of  the  right, 
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under  the  structure  of  our  system,  of  judging  of  the  extent 
of  their  separate  powers,  and  of  interposing  their  authority 
to  arrest  the  unauthorized  enactments  of  the  General  Gror- 
ernment  within  their  respective  limits.  I  will  not  enter,  at 
this  time,  into  the  discussion  of  this  important  point,  as  it 
has  been  ably  and  fully  presented  hy  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Bibb),  and  others  who  preceded  him  in  this 
debate  on  the  same  side,  whose  arguments  not  only  remain 
unanswered,  but  are  unanswerable.  It  is  only  by  this  power 
of  interposition  that  the  reser\'ed  rights  of  the  States  can  be 
peacefully  and  efficiently  i)rotected  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Genend  Government — that  the  limitations 
imposed  ui)on  its  authority  can  be  enforced,  and  its  move- 
ments confined  to  the  orbit  allotted  to  it  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  in  debate,  tliat  this  can  be 
effected  bv  the  orinmization  of  the  Genend  Government 
itifelf,  particularly  by  the  action  of  this  body,  which  repre- 
sents the  States — and  that  the  States  themselves  must  look 
to  tlie  General  Government  for  the  persen'ation  of  many  of 
the  most  important  of  their  reserved  rights.  I  do  not 
underrate  the  value  to  be  attaclied  to  the  orjmuic  arranire- 
ment  of  the  Genend  Governnieut,  and  the  wise  distribution 
of  its  powers  between  the  several  departments,  and,  in  jnir- 
tieuhir,  the  structure  and  the  im],)ortant  functions  of  this 
body ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  Senate,  or  any  deiKirtment 
of  tliis  Government,  was  hitended  to  be  the  only  giuinlian  of 
the  reserved  rights,  is  a  great  and  fundamental  mistake. 
The  Govennnent.  thn»ugh  all  its  dei)artments,  represents  the 
delegated,  and  nut  the  resened  i»o Wei's ;  and  it  is  a  Aiola- 
tiun  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  fa^e  institutions  to  sup- 
pose that  an  J'  but  the  responsible  representative  of  any 
interest  can  be  its  guardian.  The  distribution  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  and  its  organization,  were 
arranged   to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  in  fulfilling   the 
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important  trusts  confided  to  it,  and  not,  as  preposterously 
supposed,  to  protect  the  reserved  powers,  which  are  confided 
wholly  to  the  guardianship  of  the  geveral  States. 

Against  the  view  of  our  system  which  I  have  presented,  \ 
and  the  right  of  the  States  to  interpose,  it  is  objected  that  \ 
it  would  lead  to  anarchy  and  dissolution.  I  consider  the  \ 
objection  as  mthout  the  slightest  foimdation ;  and  that,  so 
far  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it  is  the  source 
of  the  highest  power  and  of  the  strongest  cement.  Nor  is  ^ 
its  tendency  in  this  respect.  d|jfficult  of  explanation.  The  f 
government  of  an  absolute  niajority,  unchecked  by  efficient 
constitutional  restraints,  though  apparently  strong,  is,  in 
reality,  an  exceedingly  feeble  government.  That  tendency 
to  conflict  between  the  parts,  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
inevitable  in  such  governments,  wastes  the  powers  of  the 
state  in  the  hostile  action  of  contending  factions,  which 
leaves  very  little  more  power  than  the  excess  of  the  strength 
of  the  majority  over  the  minority.  But  a  government  based 
upon  the  principle  of  the  concurring  majority,  where  each  great 
interest  possesses  within  itself  the  means  of  self-protection, 
which  ultimately  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  necessarily  causes  that  unanimity  in  council,  and 
ardent  attachment  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole,  which  give 
an  irresistible  energy  to  a  government  so  constituted.  I 
might  appeal  to  history  for  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  of 
which  the  Koman  furnishes  the  most  familiar  and  striking 
proofs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins  to  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tri- 
bunitian  power,  the  government  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  and,  I  may  add,  corrup- 
tion. How  did  this  happen  ?  The  explanation  will  throw 
important  light  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
community  was  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians ;  with  the  power  of  the  state  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  former,  without  adequate  checks  to  protect 
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the  rights  of  the  latter.  Tho  result  woe  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  patricians  converted  the  powers  of  the  gorem- 
ment  into  tlio  means  of  leaking  money,  to  enrich  themeelres 
and  their  dependants.  .  They,  in  a  word,  had  their  Ameri- 
can system,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
government  and  condition  of  the  country  This  reqoires 
explanation.  At  that  j>eriod,  according  ^to  the  laws  of 
nations,  when  one  nation  conquered  another,  tho  laoda  of  the 
vanquished  belonged  to  the  victor  ;  and,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  the  lands  thus  acquired  were  divided  into  two 
parts — one  allotted  to  tho  poorer  class  of  the  people,  and  the 
other  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  treasury, — of  which  the  patri- 
cians had  the  distribution  and  administration.  The  patri- 
cians abused  their  power  by  ivithholding  from  the  plebeians 
that  which  ought  to  have  been  allotted  to  them,  and  by 
converting  to  their  own  nse  that  which  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  treasurj".  In  a  wonl,  thoy  took  to  themselves  the 
entire  sjKiils  of  victory, — iniil  liad  thus  the  most  powerful 
motive  to  keep  the  state  jierpctuully  involved  in  war,  to  the 
utter  impoverishment  and  oppression  of  the  plebeians.  Ailer 
resisting  the  abuse  of  ixiwer  by  all  peaceable  means,  and 
the  oppression  becoming  intolerable,  tho  plcboians,  at  last, 
withdrew  from  tho  city — ^thoy,  in  a  word,  seceded ;  and 
to  induce  them  to  reunite,  tlie  imtricians  conceded  to  them, 
as  the  means  of  protecting  their  separate  interests,  the  very 
power,  wliich  I  contend  is  necessary  to  protect  the  ri^ts 
of  the  States,  but  which  is  now  represented  ast  necessarily 
leading  to  disunion.  They  granted  to  them  the  right  of 
choosing  three  tribunes  from  among  themselves,  whose 
persons  should  be  sacred,  and  who  should  have  the  right  of 
interposing  their  veto,  not  only  against  the  passage  of  laws, 
but  even  against  their  execution — a  power  which  those,  via 
take  a  shallow  insight  hito  hiuuan  nature,  would  prononsce 
inconsistent  with  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  state,  if  not 
utterly  impracticable  ;  yet  so  far  from  this  being  the  effect, 
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from  that  day  the  genius  of  Rome  became  ascendant,  and 
victory  followed  her  steps  till  she  had  established  an  almost 
universal  dominion.  How  can  a  result  so  contrary  to  aU 
anticipation  be  explained  ?  The  explanation  appears  to  mo 
to  be  simple.  No  measure  or  movement  could  be  adopted 
without  the  concurring  assent  of  both  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  each  thus  became  dependent  on  the  other ; 
and,  of  consequence,  the  desire  and  objects  of  neither  could 
be  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other.  [To  obtain 
this  concurrence,  each  was  compelled  to  consult  the  good- 
will of  the  other,  and  to  elevatf.  to  nffif^i*^  not  those  only  who 
might  have  the  confidence  of  the  order  to  which  they  be- 
longed, but  also  that  of  the  other.  The  result  was,  that 
men  possessing  those  gya^^h'tifig  wMch  would  naturally  com- 
mand  confidence — moderation,  wisdom,  justicej^aq^  patriot- 
ism— ^were  elevated  to  office  ;  and  the  weight  of  their 
authority  and  the  prudence  of  their  counsel,  combined  with 
that  spirit  of  unanimity  necessarily  resulting  from  the  con- 
curring assent  of  the  two  orders,  fiimish  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Roman  State,  and  of  that  extraordi- 
nary wisdom,  moderation,  and  firmness  which  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree  characterized  her  public  men.  I  might  illustrate 
the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have  laid  down  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  history  of  all  free  states  ancient  and  modem, 
distinguished  for  their  power  and  patriotism,  and  conclu- 
sively show,  not  only  that  there  was  not  one  which  had  not 
some  contrivance,  under  some  form,  by  which  the  concurring 
assent  of  the  different  portions  of  the  community  was  made 
necessary  in  the  action  of  government,  but  also  that  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  strength  of  the  state  were  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  means  of  securing  such 
assent. 

r  In  estimating  the  operation  of  this  principle  in  our 
system,  which  depends,  as  I  have  stated,  on  the  right  of 
interposition  on  the  part  of  a  State,  we  must  not  omit  to 
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take  into  consideration  the  amending  power,  by  which  new 
powers  may  he  granted,  or  any  derangement  of  the  system 
corrected,  by  the  concurring  assent  of  three-fonrthB  of  the 
States  ;  and  thus,  in  the  same  degree,  strengthening  the 
power  of  repairing  any  derangement  occasioned  by  the  eccen- 
tric action  of  a  State.  In  fact,  the  jiower  of  intcrpoation, 
feirly  unilcrytoocl,  may  bu  considered  in  the  light  of  an  appeal 
against  the  usuriiations  of  the  General  Govemtuent,  the  joint 
agent  of  all  the  States,  to  tlic  States  themselves, — to  be 
decided  under  the  amending  power,  by  the  voice  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  as  the  highest  power  known  under  the 
system.  I  know  the  diiHciilty,  is  our  countrj',  of  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend,  though 
resting  upon  the  clearest  reason,  ami  tested  by  the  universal 
experience  of  free  nations.  I  know  that  the  governments  of 
the  several  States,  wliicli,  for  the  most  jmrt,  arc  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  tlic  absolute  majority,  will  he  cited 
as  an  ai^iunent  against  tlie  conclusion  to  which  I  have 
aiTived  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given, — that  the  objects  of  exi>endituro  which  &11  within  the 
sphere  of  a  State  Government  arc  few  and  inconsiderable,  ao 
that  be  their  action  ever  so  irregular,  it  can  occo^on  but 
little  derangement.  If,  instead  of  being  members  of  thi? 
gR'at  confederacy,  they  formed  distinct  communities,  and 
were  comiwlled  to  raise  armieB,  and  incur  other  expenses 
neccswiry  to  their  defence,  the  laws  which  I  have  lud  down 
as  necessarily  controlling  tlic  action  of  a  State  where  the 
will  of  an  abBolutc  and  unchecked  majority  prevailed,  would 
speedily  disclose  Ihcmselvcs  in  fiiction,  anarchy,  and  corrup- 
tion. Even  as  the  case  is,  the  0])eration  of  the  causes  to 
which  I  have  referre<l  is  jierccptiblc  in  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  populous  members  of  the  Union,  whose  gorern- 
ments  have  a  powerful  ceutml  action,  and  which  already  shoff 
a  strong  moneyed  tendency,  tho  invariable  fiireruaner  of  cor- 
ruption and  con^nilsion,"' 
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But,  to  return  to  the  General  Government.  We  have 
now  sufficient  experience  to  ascertain  that  the  tendency  to 
conflict  in  its  action  is  between  the  southern  and  other  sec- 
tions. The  latter  having  a  decided  majority,  must  habitually 
be  possessed  of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  both  in  this 
and  in  the  other  House ;  and,  being  governed  by  that  in- 
stinctive love  of  power  so  natural  to  the  human  breast,  they 
must  become  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  Government,  and 
in  the  same  degree  opposed  to  the  limitations  ;  while  the 
other  and  weaker  section  is  as  necessarily  thrown  on  the  side 
of  the  limitations.  One  section  is  the  natural  guardian  of 
the  delegated  powers,  and  the  other  of  the  reserved  ;  and  the 
struggle  on  the  side  of  the  former  will  be  to  enlarge  the 
powers,  while  that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restrain 
them  within  their  constitutional  limits.  The  contest  will,  in 
fact,  be  a  contest  between  power  and  liberty,  and  such  I 
consider  the  present — a  contest  in  which  the  weaker^gction, 
Ijyith  its  i)cculiar  labor,  productions,  and  institutions,  has  at 
stake  all  that  can  be  dear  to  freemen.  J  Should  we  be  able  to 
maintain  in  their  full  vigor  our  reserved  rights,  liberty  and 
I)rosperity  \vill  be  our  portion ;  but  if  we  yield,  and  permit 
the  stronger  interest  to  concentrate  within  itself  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Government,  then  will  our  fate  be  more  wretched 
than  that  of  the  aborigines  whom  we  have  expelled.  In  this 
great  struggle  between  the  delegated  and  reserved  powers, 
so  far  from  rci)ining  that  my  lot,  and  that  of  those  whom  I 
represent,  is  cast  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  I  rejoice  that  such 
is  the  fact ;  for,  though  we  participate  in  but  few  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Government,  we  are  compensated,  and 
more  than  comi3ensatcd,  in  not  being  so  much  exposed  to  its 
corruptions.  (Nor  do  I  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  be 
discharged,  of  defending  the  reserved  powers  against  appa- 
rently such  fearful  odds,  has  been  assigned  to  us.  To 
discharge  it  successfully  requires  the  highest  qualities, 
moral  and  intellectual ;  and  should  we  perform  it  with  a  J 
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i  zeal  and  ability  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  instead  of 
'mere  planters,  our  Boction  will  liccomo  distinguished  for 
its  iMitriots  and  statesmen,  J  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
wo  pnjve  unworthy  of  the  mist — if  we  yield  to  the  steady 
encroiichmenta  (if  power,  the  severest  calamity  and  most 
dchasmg  corruption  will  o^■el•sp^ead  the  land.  Every  Southern 
man,  true  to  the  interests  of  his  section,  and  faithful  to  the 
duties  which  Pi-ondonce  has  allottetl  him,  will  be  for  ever 
ex(;hided  from  the  honors  and  emoluments  uf  this  Qovemment, 
which  will  be  roserved  for  thoKo  only  who  ha\'o  qualified 
themselves,  by  political  prostitution,  for  admission  into  the 
Ma(jdahn  Asylum. 
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lu  reply  to  ]Mi'.  Webster,  on  tlie  Resolutions  respect- 
ing the  Kights  of  the  States,  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Feb.  2tUh,  ISSa. 

[TiiK  folliiwiiiif  n'*i)liitioiis, stiUniittedliy  Mr.  Culhouii,  came  up  for 

•'  it'-svlnil,  Thiit  tlm  pooplo  of  Iho  cfvirril  Stntes  conipof^ing  these 
Uiiitr:-tl  Status  i\T\-  uiiityil  iis  jNirlitM  to  n  cuiistitutioiial  comjiact,  t<i 
whii'li  llui  iKfi]ili!  iif  i;:n'!i  Stjite  accviUii  iw  n  scimrattj  nnJ  80rL>n!ign 
i;wiiiiimiily,  <-!t.li  biiijiu^;  itstlf  liy  iU  owu  p.iTticular  ratiRcation ;  and 
thiit  111.;  Union,  •>(  ivlii^'ii  iliu  sjiid  <-i)m]iact  is  tlw  bond,  is  a  union 
btlinrH  Ihe  Slatrx  riiityiii.^r  tin-  simi.-. 

'■  Jli'Mliril,  Thjii  tlin  p,i,.].k-  cf  tlic  sovoml  Slates  thus  united  tj 
tlL'M.'uii'^titiili'Hiiil  i'f>m|i:i<'t,  in  t'-iriniiLjrllmt  iiistriimcnt,  and  in  creating 
n  tlciii-rjil  liovL-niiiii'iit  I.,  rarry  iiilo  i-ffi.-cttho  olijeeta  for  which  it  m 
tomwi],  iii.'li-^ati;i!  Id  tliiit  GoviTninout,  for  lliiit  pMq>t«e,  L-crtain  definite 
IwwiTs,  li)  Ll'  oxorcisi^l  jointly,  rosoninn:,  at  tlie  same  time,  each  State 
to  ilst-lf,  tlio  rudiduiiry  iiiaw  of  powtre,  to  Li;  vxerciswd  by  its  own  acp- 
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arate  goveniinent;  and  that,  whenever  the  General  Government 
assumes  the  exercise  of  powers  not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts 
are  unauthorized,  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  and  that  the  said  Government 
is  not  made  the  final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  Uiat 
would  make  its  discretion,  and  not  the  constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign 
parties,  without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself,  as  well  of  the  infraction,  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress. 

^^  Resolved,  Tliat  the  assertions  that  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  taken  collectively  Jis  individuals,  are  now,  or  ever  have  been- 
united  on  tlio  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and,  as  such,  are  now 
formed  into  one  nation  or  people,  or  that  they  have  ever  been  8c» 
united,  in  any  one  stage  of  their  political  existence ;  that  the  people 
of  tlie  scverid  States  composing  the  Union  have  not,  as  members 
thereof  retained  their  sovereignty ;  that  the  alle^ance  of  their  citizens 
has  been  transfernjd  to  the  General  Government;  that  they  have 
parted  with  the  right  of  punishing  treason  through  tlieir  respective 
State  Governments ;  and  that  they  have  not  the  right  of  judging,  in 
the  last  resort,  as  to  the  extent  of  powers  reserved,  and,  of  consequence, 
of  those  delegated,  are  not  only  without  foundation  in  truth,  but  are 
contrary  to  the  most  certain  and  plain  historical  fects,  and  the  clearest 
deductions  of  reason ;  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  tlie 
General  Government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  deriving  authority 
from  such  erroneous  assumptions,  must  of  necessity  be  unconstitu- 
tional— must  tend  directly  and  inevitably  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States — to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the  Union,  and  to  rear 
on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  government^  without  constitutional  check 
or  limitiition,  wliicli  must  necessarilv  terminate  in  tlie  loss  of  lib- 
erty  itself." 

A\Tiich  being  read,  Mr.  Calhoun  said :] 

Whek  the  bill  with  which  the  resolutions  are  connected 
was  under  discussion,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  thought  proper  to  give  his  remarks  a  personal 
bearing  in  reference  to  myself.  I  had  said  nothing  to  justify 
this  course  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.  I  had,  it  is  true, 
denounced  the  bill  in  strong  language,  but  not  stronger  than 
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the  rules  wLlch  govern  parliamcatary  piocccdii^  permit ; 
nor  stroD^r  than  the  charactei  of  the  bill,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  State  which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent,  justified.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  undci^tond  what  motive  governed  the  Senator  in 
^ving  a  personal  character  to  his  remarks.  If  he  intended 
any  thing  unkind — (hero  Mr.  Webster  said,  audibly.  Certainly 
not  ;  and  Mr.  C.  replied,  I  will  not,  then,  say  what  I  in- 
fendetl,  if  such  had  been  his  motive) — but  still  I  must  be 
permitted  to  ask.  If  he  intended  nothing  unkind,  what  was 
the  object  of  the  Senator?  Did  he  design  to  strengtben  a 
cause  which  he  feels  to  be  weak,  by  giving  tlie  disctission  a 
pereonal  direction  ?  If  such  was  his  motive,  his  experience 
as  a  debater  ought  to  have  taught  hira  tliat  it  was  one  of 
those  weak  devices  which  seldom  fail  to  react  on  those  who 
P'-iirt  to  them.  If  liis  motive  was  to  acquire  jKipuIarity  by 
at;acking  one  who  liad  voluntarily,  and  from  a  Bcnse  of  duty 
— from  a  deep  conviction  that  liberty  and  the  constitution 
were  itt  stiike — had  identified  himself  with  an  unpopulai 
qiK'stion,  I  would  say  to  hhii  that  a  true  sense  of  dignity 
would  have  impelled  him  in  an  opposite  direction.  Among 
tlie  possible  motives  which  might  have  influenced  liim,  there 
is  another,  to  the  imputation  of  which  ho  is  exiHJsed,  but 
which,  certainly,  I  will  not  attribute  to  him — a  desire  to 
priipitiate  in  a  certain  high  quarter — a  quarter  in  which  he 
muat  know  that  no  offering  could  be  more  acceptable  than 
the  imniolatiou  of  the  cliai-acter  of  him  who  now  addresBes 
ynu.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  moti\-e  of  the  Sen- 
ator, I  can  assure  liim  tluit  I  will  not  follow  his  example.  I 
never  had  any  inclination  to  gladiatorial  exhibitions  in  the 
India  of  legislation,  and  if  I  now  had,  I  certainly  would  not 
indulge  them  on  so  solemn  a  question — a  question  which,  in 
the  ojiiniou  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  expressed 
in  delMito,  involves  tlie  union  of  these  States — and  in  mine,  the 
liljorty  and  the  constitution  of  the  coimtry.  Before,  how- 
ever, I  conclude  these  prefatory  obsen-ations,  I  must  allude 
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to  the  remark  which  the  Senator  made  at  the  termination  of 
the  argument  of  my  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter). 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that,  if  I  chose  to  put  at 
issue  his  character  for  consistency,  he  stood  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate his  course.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have  no  idea 
of  calling  in  question  his  consistency,  or  that  of  any  other 
member  of  this  body.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  feel  no 
concern.  But  if  I  am  to  understand  the  remark  of  the  Sen- 
ator as  intended,  indirectly,  as  a  challenge  to  put  in  issue  the 
consistency  of  my  course  as  compared  with  his  own,  I  have  to 
say  that,  though  I  do  not  accept  it,  yet,  if  he  should  think 
proper  to  make  a  trial  of  character  on  that  or  any  other  point 
connected  with  our  public  conduct,  and  will  select  a  suitable 
occasion,  I  stand  prepared  to  vindicate  my  course,  as  com- 
pared with  his,  or  that  of  any  other  member  of  this  body,  for 
consLstency  of  conduct,  purity  of  motive,  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  country  and  its  institutions. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  have  been  forced  upon 
me,  I  shall  now  proceed  directly  to  the  subject  before  the 
Senate  ;  and,  in  order  that  it  may,  with  all  its  bearings,  be 
fully  understood,  I  must  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  I 
introduced  the  resolutions.  They  were  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  which  has  passed  tliis  House,  and  is 
now  pending  before  the  other.  That  bill  was  couched  in 
general  terms,  without  naming  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
State,  though  it  was  understood,  and  avowed  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  intended  to  act  directly  on  her. 

Bclie\'ing  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  use  force 
in  the  controversy,  and  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  it 
rested  uj)on  princii)les  utterly  subversive  of  the  constitution 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  I  drew  up  the  resolutions, 
and  introduced  them  expressly  \vith  the  view  to  test  those 
principles,  with  a  desire  that  they  should  be  discussed  and 
voted  on  before  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration.  The 
majority  ordered  otherwise.     The  resolutions  were  laid  on 
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the  table,  and  the  bill  taken  up  for  discussion.  Under  this 
arrangement,  which,  it  was  understood,  originated  with  the 
committee  that  reported  the  bill,  I,  of  course,  concluded  that 
its  members  would  proceed  in  the  discussion,  and  explain 
the  principles  and  the  necessity  for  the  bill,  before  the 
other  Senators  would  enter  into  the  discussion,  and  par- 
ticularly those  from  South  Carolina.  Understanding,  how- 
ever, that,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  committee,  it  was 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  close  the  discussion 
on  the  bill,  I  waited  to  the  last  moment,  in  expectation  of 
hearing  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  is  a 
memlxjr  of  the  committee.  But,  not  hearing  from  him,  I 
rose  to  speak  to  the  bill,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  concluded, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  arose — I  will  not  say  to 
reply  to  me — and  certainly  not  to  discuss  the  bill,  but  the 
resolutions,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  as  I  have 
stated.  I  do  not  state  these  fiicts  in  the  way  of  complaint, 
but  ill  order  to  explain  my  own  course.  The  Senator  having 
dii'ccted  his  argument  against  my  resolutions,  I  felt  myself 
compelled  to  seize  the  fu*st  opportunity  to  call  them  up  from 
the  table,  and  to  assign  a  day  for  their  discussion,  in  the  hope 
not  only  that  the  Senate  would  hear  me  in  their  vindication, 
but  would  also  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense 
of  this  body  on  the  great  principles  on  wliich  they  are  based. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  liLs  argmnent  against 
the  resolutions,  directed  liis  attack  almost  exclusively  against 
the  first  ;  on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  other  two,  and  that,  unless  the  lirst  could  be  demolished, 
the  others  would  follow  of  course.  In  this  he  was  right. 
As  plain  and  as  simple  as  the  facts  contained  in  the  first  are, 
they  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  true  without  admitting  the 
doctrines  for  which  I,  and  the  State  I  represent,  contend. 
He  (Mr.  W.)  commenced  his  attack  with  a  verbal  criticism 
on  the  resolution,  in  the  course  of  wliich  he  objected  strongly 
to  two  words,  "constitutional"  and  "accede.*'  To  the  former, 
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on  the  ground  that  the  word,  as  used  (constitutional  compact), 
was  obscure — ^that  it  conveyed  no  definite  meaning — and  that 
the  constitution  was  a  noun-substantive,  and  not  an  adjec- 
tive. I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  myself  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Senator.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  use  any  ex- 
pression of  doubtful  sense,  and  if  I  have  done  so,  the  Senator 
must  attribute  it  to  the  poverty  of  my  language,  and  not  to 
design.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Senator  will  excuse  me, 
when  he  comes  to  hear  my  apology.  In  matters  of  criticism, 
authority  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  I  have  an  au- 
thority of  so  high  a  character,  in  this  case,  for  using  the 
expression  which  he  considers  so  obscure  and  so  unconstitu- 
tional, as  will  justify  me  even  in  his  eyes.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  authority  of  the  Senator  himself — given  on  a  solemn 
occasion  (the  discussion  on  Mr.  Foote's  resolution),  and 
doubtless  with  great  deliberation,  after  having  duly  weighed 
the  force  of  the  expression. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  ia  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne, 
in  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  delivered  January  26,  1830,  as 
follows :  ] 

"  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it — m  the 
hands  of  their  owti  governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do 
I  complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  which'  the  magnitude  of  tliat  population 
has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  the  Federal  Government.  We 
know,  Sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  States  in  the  other  House  is  not 
equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
slaveholding  States ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for 
that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same 
ratio,  has  become  merely  nominal :  the  habit  of  the  Government  being 
almost  invariably  to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources  and  in  other 
modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain,  nor  would  I  countenance  any 
movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  lUis  the  original 
bargain — the  compact — let  it  stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  en- 
joyed. The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded  in  propo- 
sitions for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is. 
and  for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit  in  silence  to 
accusations,  either  against  myself  individually,  or  against  the  North, 


wholly  unfounded  and  unjust — accuKntions  wbich  impnta  to  us  ft  £ip^ 
tiitbn  to  cvikdo  the  cosaTiTUTioNAL  compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of 
the  GoTcmmcDt  over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the 


It  will  be  seen,  by  this  extract,  that  the  Senator  not  only 
iiHcd  tlie  phrase  "  conBtitutioiial  compact,"  which  he  now  bo 
much  condemns,  but,  what  is  etill  more  important,  he  calls 
the  constitution  itself  a  corajmct — a  bargain;  which' con- 
tains imiiortant  adniisaions,  having  a  direct  and  powerful 
bcaiing  on  the  mnin  issue  involved  in  the  discussion,  05  wiU' 
iipiicar  in  the  sequel.  But,  strong  as  hia  objection  is  to  the 
word  "  constitutional,"  it  is  still  stronger  to  the  word  "  ac- 
cede," which,  he  thinks,  has  been  introduced  into  the  resolu- 
tion with  some  deep  design,  as  I  suppose,  to  entraji  tlie  Sen- 
ate into  an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights. 
HcR',  again,  I  must  shelter  myself  under  authority.  But  I 
snsjiect  the  Senator,  by  a  sort  of  instinct  (for  our  instincts 
often  strangely  run  before  our  knowlc<lge),  had  a  prescience, 
wliich  wijuld  account  for  liis  aversion  for  the  word,  that  this 
autliority  was  no  less  than  Tlioinaw  Jefferson  liimself,  the 
great  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  State  Rights.  The  word 
was  Ixirrowed  from  hiui.  It  was  taken  from  the  Kentucky 
Resolution,  as  well  as  the  sulistiuice  of  the  resolution  itself. 
But  I  trust  I  may  neutralize  whatever  aversion  the  author- 
sliip  <jf  this  word  may  liave  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen- 
ator, by  the  introduction  of  another  authority — ^that  of 
Washingtim  himself,  who,  in  hia  speech  to  Congress,  speak- 
ing of  the  admission  of  North  Caroliua  into  the  Union,  uses 
this  very  term,  wliich  was  repeated  by  the  Senate  in  their 
reiily.  Yet,  in  order  to  naraiw  the  givund  between  the  Sen- 
:i{i  ir  and  myself  as  much  as  iwssible,  I  will  accommodate  my- 
self to  liis  strange  nntijiathy  against  the  two  unfortunate 
"'ords,  by  striking  them  out  of  the  resolution,  and  substitut- 
ing in  their  place  those  verj'  words  wliich  the  Senator  him- 
self has  designated  as  constitutional  phrases.     In  the  place 
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of  that  abhorred  adjective  "  consMtutional/'  I  will  insert  the 
very  noun-substantive  "  constitution  ; "  and  in  the  place  of 
the  word  "  accede/'  I  will  insert  the  word  ^^  ratify,"  which 
he  designates  as  the  proper  term  to  be  used. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  resolution  stands,  and  how  it  will 
read  after  these  amendments.  Here  Mr.  C.  said  the  resolu- 
tion, as  introduced,  reads : 

Resolved^  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitu- 
tional compact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  State  acceded 
as  a  separate  and  sovereign  community,  each  binding  itself 
by  its  own  particular  ratification ;  and  that  the  Union,  of 
which  the  said  compact  is  a  bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States 
ratifying  the  same. 

As  proposed  to  be  amended : 

Resolved^  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  compos- 
ing these  United  States  are  united  as  parties  to  a  compact, 
under  the  title  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  people  of  each  State  ratified  as  a  separate  and  sovereign 
community,  each  landing  itself  by  its  own  particular  ratifica- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Union  of  which  the  said  compact  is  the 
bond,  is  a  union  between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

Where,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  that  plain  case  of  revolution  ? 
Where  that  hiatus,  as  wide  as  the  globe,  between  the  i)rem- 
ises  and  conclusion,  which  the  Senator  proclaimed  would  be 
apparent  if  the  resolution  was  reduced  into  constitutional 
language  ?  For  my  part,  with  my  poor  powers  of  concep- 
tion, I  cannot  i)erceive  the  slightest  diflerence  between  the 
resolution  as  first  introduced,  and  as  it  is  proposed  to  be 
amended  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  the  Senator.  And, 
instead  of  that  hiatus  between  the  premises  and  conclusion, 
which  seems  to  startle  the  imagination  of  the  Senator,  I  can 
perceive  nothing  but  a  continuous  and  solid  surface,  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  magnificent  superstructure  of  State  Eights. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's  vision  is  distorted 
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by  the  medium  through  whfch  he  views  every  thing  comiected 
with  the  subject ;  and  that  the  same  distortion  which  has 
presented  to  liis  imagination  this  hiatus^  as  wide  as  the  g^be, 
where  not  even  a  fissure  exists,  also  presented  that  beautiful 
and  classical  image  of  a  strong  man  struggling  in  a  bc^  with- 
out the  power  of  extricating  himself,  and  incapable  of  being 
aided  by  any  friendly  hand,  while,  instead  of  struggling  in  a 
bog,  he  stands  on  the  everlasting  rock  of  truth. 

Having  now  noticed  the  criticism  of  the  Senator,  I  shall 
proceed  to  meet  and  repel  the  main  assault  on  the  resolution. 
He  directed  his  attack  against  the  strong  point,  the  very 
horn  of  the  citadel  of  State  Eights.  The  Senator  clearly 
perceived  that,  if  the  constitution  be  a  compact,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  the  assertions  contained  in  the  resolutions,  or 
to  resist  the  consequences  which  I  had  drawn  from  them, 
and,  accordingly,  directed  his  whole  fire  against  that  }K)int ; 
but,  after  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  ammunition,  not  the 
slightest  impression,  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  has  been  made. 
But,  to  drop  the  simile,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
notes  which  I  took  of  what  the  Senator  |aid,  I  am  now  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  our  con- 
stitution is  a  compact  or  not,  though  the  almost  entire  aigu- 
ment  of  the  Senator  was  directed  to  that  point.  At  one 
time  he  would  seem  to  deny  directly  and  positively  that  it 
was  a  compact,  while  at  another  he  would  appear,  in  lan- 
guage not  less  strong,  to  admit  that  it  was. 

I  have  collated  all  that  the  Senator  has  said  upon  this 
point ;  and,  that  what  I  have  stated  may  not  apjvear  exagge- 
rated, I  will  read  his  remarks  in  juxtaposition.     He  said  that 

••  The  constitution  means  a  government,  not  a  compact.  Not  a  consti- 
tutional compact,  but  a  government.  If  compact,  it  rests  on  plighted  faith, 
and  the  mode  of  redress  would  be  to  declare  the  whole  void.  States  may 
secede  if  a  league  or  compact." 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  these  admissions,  which  I  intend 
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to  use  hereafter.     (Here  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  read  from  his 
notes.) 

^'  The  States  agreed  that  each  should  participate  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  other." 

Certainly,  a  very  correct  conception  of  the  constitution ; 
but  when  did  they  make  that  agreement  but  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  how  could  they  agree  but  by  compact  ? 

^^  The  system,  not  a  compact  between  States  in  th^jr  sovereign  capa- 
city, but  a  government  proper,  founded  on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and 
creating  individual  relations  between  itself  and  the  citizens." 

This,  the  Senator  lays  down  as  a  leading,  fundamental  prin- 
ciple to  sustain  his  doctrine,  and,  I  must  say,  with  strange 
confusion  and  uncertainty  of  language  ;  not,  certainly,  to  be 
explained  by  any  want  of  command  of  the  most  appropriate 
words  on  his  part. 

'*  It  does  not  caU  itself  a  compact,  but  a  constitution.  The  oonstitn- 
tion  rests  on  compact,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  compact." 

I  would  ask.  To  what  compact  docs  the  Senator  refer,  as 
tliat  on  which  the  constitution  rests  ?  Before  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  the  States  had  formed  but  one 
compact,  and  that  was  the  old  confederation ;  and,  certainly, 
the  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  assert  that  the  present 
constitution  rests  upon  that.  What,  then,  is  his  meaning  ? 
What  can  it  be,  but  that  the  constitution  itself  is  a  com- 
pact ?  And  how  will  his  language  read,  when  fairly  inter- 
preted, but  that  the  constitution  was  a  compact,  but  is  no 
longer  a  comi)act  ?  It  had,  by  some  means  or  another, 
changed  its  nature,  or  become  defunct. 

He  nexts  states  that 

"  A  man  is  almost  untrue  to  his  country  who  calls  the  constitution  a 
compact." 

I  fear  the  Senator,  in  calling  it  "  a  compact,  a  bargain/' 
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has  called  clown  this  heavy  denunciation  on  his  own  head. 
He  finally  states  that 

^*lt  is  founded  on  compact,  but  not  a  compact  results  from  it." 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  tliis  strange  confusion  of 
words  ?  The  Senator  has  a  mind  of  high  order,  and  per- 
fectly trained  to  the  most  exact  use  of  language.  No  man 
knows  better  the  precise  import  of  the  words  he  uses.  The 
difiicidty  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his  subject.  He  who  under- 
takes to  prove  that  tliis  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  un- 
dertakes a  task  wliich,  be  his  strength  ever  so  great,  must 
oi>press  him  by  its  weight.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  together,  I  would  say  that  it  is  his  im- 
pression that  the  constitution  is  not  a  comimct,  and  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  reason  which  he  has  assigned  for  this 
oiiinion. 

He  tliinks  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  constitu- 
tion and  compact.  To  i)rove  this,  he  adduces  the  words 
"ordain  and  establish,"  contained  in  the  preamble  of  the 
constitution.  I  confess  I  am  not  capable  of  perceiving  in 
what  manner  these  words  are  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  the  constitution  is  a  compact.  The  Senator  will  admit 
that  a  single  State  may  ordain  a  constitution  ;  and  where  is 
the  difiicidty,  where  the  incompatibility,  of  two  States  con- 
curring in  ordaining  and  establishing  a  constitution  ?  As 
between  the  Stjites  themselves,  the  instrument  would  be  a 
compact ;  but  in  reference  to  the  Grovemment,  and  those  on 
whom  it  operates,  it  would  1x3  ordained  and  established — 
ordained  and  established  hy  the  Joint  authority  of  two,  instead 
of  the  sinf^le  autlioritv  of  one. 

Tlie  next  argument  which  the  Senator  advances  to  show 
that  the  language  of  the  constitution  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  compact,  is  taken  from  that  portion 
of  the  instrument  wliich  imposes  prohibitions  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  States.     He  said  that  the  language  used  in  im- 
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posing  the  prohibitions  is  the  language  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  language  of  a 
compact,  which  implies  the  equality  of  the  parties.  As  a 
proof,  the  Senator  cited  several  clauses  of  the  constitution 
which  provide  that  no  State  shall  enter  into  treaties  of 
alliance  and  confederation,  lay  imposts,  &c.,  without  the  as- 
sent of  Congress.  If  he  had  turned  to  the  articles  of  the 
old  confederation,  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  a 
compact,  he  would  have  found  that  those  very  prohibitory 
articles  of  the  constitution  were  borrowed  from  that  instru- 
ment ;  that  the  language  which  he  now  considers  as  imply- 
ing superiority  was  taken  verbatim  from  it.  If  he  had  ex- 
tended his  researches  stiU  further,  he  would  have  found  that 
it  is  the  habitual  language  used  in  treaties,  whenever  a 
stipulation  is  made  against  the  performance  of  any  act. 
Among  many  instances  which  I  could  cite  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, I  refer  the  Senator  to  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Jay  with  Great  Britain  in  1793,  in  which  the  very 
language  used  in  the  constitution  is  employed. 

To  prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  the 
Senator  next  observes  that  it  stipulates  nothing,  and  asks, 
with  an  air  of  triumph.  Where  are  the  evidences  of  the 
stipulations  between  the  States  ?  I  must  express  my  sur- 
prise at  this  interrogatory,  coming  from  so  intelligent  a 
source.  Has  the  Senator  never  seen  the  ratifications  of  the 
constitution  by  the  several  States  ?  Did  he  not  cite  them 
on  this  very  occasion  ?  Do  they  contain  no  evidence  of 
stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  States  ?  Nor  is  the  assertioa. 
less  strange  that  the  constitution  contains  no  stipulationa 
So  far  from  regarding  it  in  the  light  in  which  the  Senator 
regards  it,  I  consider  the  whole  instrument  but  a  mass  of 
stipulations.  What  is  that  but  a  stipulation  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  when  he  states,  in  the  course  of  his  argument, 
that  each  State  had  agreed  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  others. 

VOL.  II. — 18 
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But  the  principal  ailment  on  wMcli  the  Senator  relied  to 
show  that  the  conBtitution  is  not  a  compact,  rests  on  the 
provision  in  that  instrument  which  declares  that  "this  con- 
stitution, and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority,  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the 
land."  He  asked,  with  marked  emphasis,  Can  a  compact  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  I  ask,  in  return,  whether 
treaties  are  not  comjiacta,  and  whether  treaties,  as  well  as 
the  constitution,  are  not  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  hind  ?  His  argument,  in  iiict,  as  conclusively  proves 
that  treaties  are  not  compacts  as  that  the  constitution  is  not 
a  compact,  I  might  rest  the  issue  on  this  decisive  answer ; 
but,  as  I  desire  to  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  im- 
portant point,  I  shall  follow  the  gentleman  in  the  course  of 
his  reasoning. 

He  defines  a  constitution  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  which 
organizes  the  govemmout,  and  ]H)inta  out  the  mode  of  its 
action.  I  mil  not  object  to  Die  definition,  though,  in  mj- 
opinion,  a  more  appi-oi)nuto  one,  or,  at  least,  one  better 
adapted  to  American  ideas,  coidd  be  given.  My  objection  is 
not  to  the  definition,  but  to  tlio  nttenii»t  to  prove  that  the 
fundamental  kws  of  a  State  cannot  be  a  comjtact,  as  the 
Senator  seems  to  suppose,  I  hold  the  very  reverse  to  be  the 
case ;  and  that,  accoiding  to  tlio  most  approved  writers  ca 
the  subject  of  government,  these  very  fimdamentul  laws  which 
arc  now  stated  not  oidy  not  to  bo  compacts,  but  incon^stent 
witli  the  very  idea  of  compacts,  are  held  invariably  to  be  com- 
pacts ;  and,  in  that  character,  are  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  country.  I  will  cite  a  single  authority, 
which  is  lull  and  explicit  on  this  point,  from  a  writer  of  the 
highest  reimte, 

Burlamaqui  says,  vol.  ii.,  part  1,  chap  i.,  sees.  35,  36, 
37,  38  : 

"  It  entirely  depends  upon  a  free  people  to  invest  the  sOTcreigiU 
whom  thcj-  place  oTcr  their  heads  with  an  authoritj-  either  absolute  or 
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limited  by  certain  laws.  These  regulations,  by  which  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  kept  within  bounds,  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state.'' 

"  The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  arc  not 
only  the  decrees  by  which  the  entire  body  of  the  nation  determine  the  form 
of  government,  and  the  manner  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  but  are  like- 
wise covenants  between  the  people  and  the  person  on  whom  they  confer 
the  sovereignty,  which  regulate  the  manner  of  governing,  and  by  which 
the  supreme  authority  is  limited." 

''  These  regulations  are  called  fundamental  laws,  because  they  are  the 
basis,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  the  state  on  which  the  structure  of  the 
government  is  raised,  and  because  the  people  look  upon  these  regulations 
as  their  principal  strength  and  support." 

'*  The  name  of  laws,  however,  has  been  given  to  these  regulations  in  an 
improper  and  figurative  sense,  for,  properly  speaking,  they  are  real  cove- 
nants. But  as  those  covenants  are  obligatory  between  the  contracting 
parties,  they  have  the  force  of  laws  themselves." 

The  same,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  eh.  i.,  sees.  19  and  22,  in  part. 

**The  wliole  body  of  the  nation,  in  whom  the  supreme  power  originally 
resides,  may  regulate  the  government  by  a  fundamental  law  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  commit  the  exercise  of  the  different  parts  of  the  supreme  power 
to  different  ]x?rsons  or  bodies,  who  may  act  independently  of  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  rights  committed  to  them,  but  still  subordinate  to  the  laws 
from  which  those  rights  are  derived." 

"  And  tliese  fimrlanieiital  laws  are  real  covenants,  or  what  the  civilians 
call  pacta  conrenta,  between  the  different  orders  of  the  republic,  by 
which  they  stipulate  that  each  shall  have  a  particular  part  of  the  sover- 
eignty, and  that  this  shall  establish  the  form  of  government  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  by  these  means,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  acquires  a  right 
not  only  of  exercising  the  i)ower  granted  to  it,  but  also  of  preserving  that 
original  right." 

A  reference  to  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  that  of  any  other 
European  government,  will  show  that  that  is  a  compact. 
Magna  Charta  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  that  kingdom.  Now,  although  it  did  not  as- 
sume, originally,  the  form  of  a  compact,  yet,  before  the 
breaking  up  of  the  meeting  of  the  barons  which  imposed  it 
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on  King  John^  it  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  covenant^ 
and  duly  signed  by  Robert  Fitzwalter  and  others,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  king  on  the  other. 

But  we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the  constitution 
of  Enghmd  is  a  compact  in  the  resolution  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1688,  which  declared  that : — 

"  King  James  the  Second  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  the  king 
and  people,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  per- 
sons, violated  the  fundamental  law,  and  withdrawn  himself  out.  of  the 
kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby 
become  vacant." 

But  why  should  I  refer  to  writers  upon  the  subject  of 
government,  or  inquu'e  into  the  constitution  of  foreign  states, 
when  there  are  such  decisive  proofs  that  our  constitution  is 
a  compact  ?  On  this  point  the  Senator  is  estopped.  I 
borrow  from  the  gentleman,  and  thank  him  for  the  word. 
His  adopted  State,  which  he  so  ably  represents  on  this  floor, 
and  his  native  State,  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire,  both  declared,  in  their  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  it  was  a  compact.  The  ratification  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  in  the  following  words  : 

[Hero  Mr.  C.  rexid  :] 

"  In  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  People  of  the  CommonwecHtk 

of  Massachusetts,  February  C,  1788. 

"The  Convention  having  impartiall}'  discussed  and  fully  considered 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
submitted  to  us  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  said  Common- 
wealth, passed  the  25th  day  of  October  last  past,  and  acknowledging,  with 
grateful  hearts,  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in 
affording  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  his  providence, 
an  opportunity  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  surprise,  of 
entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact  with  each  other,  by  assent- 
ing to  and  ratifying  a  new  Constitution,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
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mon  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  of  Massachusetts,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  said 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

The  ratification  of  New  Hampshire  is  taken  from  that  of 
Massachusetts,  and  ahnost  in  the  same  words.  But  proof, 
if  possible,  still  more  decisive,  may  be  found  in  the  celebra- 
ted resolutions  of  Virginia  on  the  alien  and  sedition  law,  in 
1798,  and  the  responses  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
States.  Those  resolutions  expressly  assert  that  the  consti- 
tution is  a  compact  between  the  States,  in  the  following 
language : 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  as  follows :] 
^'  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it 

VIEWS  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GoYERNMENTj  AS  RESULTING  FROM 
THE  COMPACT,  TO  WHICH  THE  StATES  ARE  PARTIES,  AS  LIMITED  BY  THE 
PLAIN  SENSE  AND  INTENTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  CONSTITUTING  THAT 
COMPACT,  AS  NO  FARTHER  VALID  THAN  THEY  ARE  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE 
GRANTS  ENUMERATED  IN  THAT  COMPACT;  AND  THAT,  IN  CASE  OF  A  DE- 
LIBERATE, PALPABLE,  AND  DANGEROUS  EXERCISE  OF  OTHER  POWERS  NOT 
GRANTED  BY  THE  SAID  COMPACT,  THE  StATES  WHO  ARE  PARTIES  THERETO 
HAVE  THE  RIGHT,  AND  ARE  IN  DUTY  BOUND,  TO  INTERPOSE  FOR  ARREST- 
ING THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  EVIL,  AND  FOR  MAINTAINING  WITHIN  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  LIMITS  THE  AUTHORITIES,  RIGHTS,  AND  LIBERTIES  APPERTAIN- 
ING   TO   THEM. 

"  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret  that  a 
spirit  has,  in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enlarge  its  powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  constitutional 
charter,  which  defines  them ;  and  that  inditations  have  appeared  of  a  de- 
sign to  expound  certain  general  phrases  (which,  having  been  copied  from 
the  very  limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  articles  of  confederation, 
were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued),  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains,  and  limits 
the  general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States,  by  degrees, 

INTO  ONE  sovereignty,  THE  OBVIOUS  TENDENCY  AND  INEVITABLE  RESULT 
OF    WHICH   WOULD   BE,    TO   TRANSFORM   THE  PRESENT    REPUBLICAN    SYSTEM 

OF   THE  United   States   into   an   absolute,  or,   at   best,  a  mixed 

MONARCHY." 

They  were  sent  to  the  several  States.     We  have  the  re- 
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ply  of  Delaware,  New- York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire^ 
Vermont,  and  Massacliusetts,  not  one  of  which  contradicts 
this  important  assertion  on  the  part  of  Virginia  ;  and,  by 
their  silence,  they  all  acquiesce  in  its  truth.  The  case  is 
still  stronger  against  Massachusetts,  which  expressly  recog- 
nizes the  fixct  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact. 
In  her  answer  she  says  : 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  tlie  answer  of  Massachusetts  as  follows  :J 

"  But  they  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  declare  that,  while  they 
hold  sacred  the  principle,  that  consent  of  the  people  is  the  only  pore 
source  of  just  and  legitimate  power,  they  cannot  admit  the  right  of  the 
State  Legislatures  to  denounce  the  administration  of  that  GoTcmment,  to 
which  the  people  themselves,  by  a  solemn  compact^  have  SEfnSVely  com- 
mitted their  national  concenLS.  That,  although  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
vigilance  among  the  people  is  always  to  be  cherished,  yet  an  unreasonable 
jealousy  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  and  a  recurrence  to  measures  of  ex- 
tremity upon  groundless  or  trinal  pretexts,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
destroy  all  rational  lilxTty  at  home,  and  to  deprive  the  United  States  of 
the  most  essential  advantages  in  their  relations  abroad.  That  this  Legis- 
lature are  |)crsua(led  that  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  or  equity,  arising 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Unittnl  StJites,  and  the  constniction  of  all 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  arc  exclusively  vested  by  the  people  in 
the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States." 

"That  the  people,  in  that  solemn  compact,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  supreme  law  of  iJie  land^  have  not  constituted  the  State  Legislatures 
the  judges  of  the  acts  or  measures  of  the  Fcflcral  Government,  but  have 
confided  to  them  the  power  of  proposing  such  amendments  of  the  consti- 
tution as  shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  the  interests,  or  conformable 
to  the  wishes,  of  the  jKiople  \^iom  they  represent." 

Now  I  ask  the  Senator  himself — I  put  it  to  liis  candor  to 
say,  if  South  Carolina  he  estopped  on  the  subject  of  the 
protective  system,  hecause  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Smith  pro- 
posed a  moderate  duty  on  hem]),  or  some  other  article^  I 
know  not  wliat,  nor  d<3  I  care,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  its 
production  (of  which  motion,  I  venture  to  say,  not  one  indi- 
vidual iu  a  hundred  in  the  State  ever  heanl),  whether  he 
and  Massachusetts,  after  this  clear,  full,  and  solemn  recog- 
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nition  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  (both  on  his  part 
and  that  of  his  State),  be  not  for  ever  estopped  on  this  im- 
portant point  ? 

There  remains  one  more  of  the  Senator's  arguments,  to 
prove  that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  says  it  is  not  a  comp»t,  because  it  is  a  govern- 
ment ;  whicli  he  defines  to  be  an  organized  body,  possessed 
of  the  will  and  power  to  execute  its  purposes  by  its  own 
proper  authority  ;  and  which,  he  says,  bears  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  a  compact.  But  I  would  ask  the  Senator, 
AVho  ever  considered  a  government,  when  spoken  of  as  the 
agent  to  execute  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  distinct 
from  the  constitution  itself,  as  a  compact  ?  In  that  light  it 
would  be  a  perfect  absurdity.  It  is  true  that,  in  general 
and  loose  language,  it  is  often  said  that  the  Government  is  a 
compact,  meaning  the  constitution  which  created  it,  and 
vested  it  with  authority  to  execute  the  powers  contained  in 
the  instrument ;  but  when  the  distinction  is  drawn  between 
the  constitution  and  the  Government,  as  the  Senator  has 
done,  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  call  the  Government  a 
compact,  as  to  cfiU  an  indi\ddual,  appointed  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  a  contract,  a  contract ;  and  not  less  so  to  sup- 
pose that  there  could  be  the  slightest  resemblance  between 
them.  In  connection  with  this  ix)int,  the  Senator,  to  prove 
that  the  constitution  is  not  a  compact,  asserts  that  it  is 
wholly  independent  of  the  State,  and  pointedly  declares  that 
the  States  have  not  a  right  to  touch  a  hair  of  its  head  ;  and 
tliis,  witli  that  provision  in  the  constitution  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  have  a  right  to  alter,  change,  amend, 
or  even  to  abolish  it,  staring  him  in  the  face. 

I  have  examined  all  of  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
intended  to  prove  that  tlie  constitution  is  not  a  compact ; 
and  I  trust  I  have  shown,  by  the  clearest  demonstration, 
that  his  arguments  are  perfectly  inconclusive,  and  that  his 
asserfion  is  against  the  clearest  and  most  solemn  evidence — 
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evidence  of  record^  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  ought  to 
close  his  lips  for  ever. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  the  other,  and,  apparently,  contra- 
dictory asi)ect  in  which  the  Senator  presented  this  jmrt  of 
the  subject :  I  mean  tliat  in  which  he  states  that  the  Grov- 
emment  is  founded  in  compact,  but  is  no  longer  a  compact. 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  no  other  interpretation  could 
be  given  to  this  assertion,  except  tliat  the  constitution  was 
once  a  compact,  but  is  no  longer  so.  There  was  a  vagueness 
and  indistinctness  in  this  part  of  the  Senator's  argument^ 
which  left  me  altogether  uncertain  as  to  its  real  meaning. 
If  he  meant,  as  I  presume  he  did,  that  tlie  compact  is  aii 
executed,  and  not  an  executory  one — that  its  object  was  to 
create  a  government,  and  to  invest  it  with  proper  anthority 
— and  that,  having  executed  this  office,  it  had  performed  its 
functions,  and,  with  it,  had  ceased  to  exist,  then  we  have  the 
extraordinary  avowal  tliat  the  constitution  is  a  dead  letter — 
that  it  has  ceased  to  have  any  binding  eflfect,  or  any  practical 
influence  or  operation. 

It  has,  indeed,  often  been  charged  tliat  the  constitution 
has  become  a  dead  letter  ;  that  it  is  continually  violated,  and 
has  lost  all  its  control  over  the  Government ;  but  no  one  has 
ever  before  been  bold  enough  to  advance  a  theory  on  the 
avowed  basis  that  it  was  an  executed,  and,  therefore,  an 
extinct  instrument.  I  will  not  seriously  attempt  to  refute 
an  argimient,  which,  to  me,  ai)pears  so  extravagant.  I 
had  thought  that  the  constitution  was  to  endure  for  ever ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  its  being  an  executed  contract,  it  con- 
tained great  trust  powers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  created 
it,  and  of  all  future  generations, — which  never  could  be 
finally  executed  during  the  existence  of  the  world,  if  our 
Government  should  so  long  endure. 

I  >\ill  now  return  to  the  first  resolution,  to  see  how  the 
issue  stands  between  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself.      It  contains  three   ])roposition8.      First,  that   the 
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constitution  is  a  compact ;  second,  that  it  was  formed  by 
the  States,  constituting  distinct  communities ;  and,  lastly, 
that  it  is  a  subsisting  and  binding  compact  between  the 
States.  How  do  these  three  propositions  now  stand  ?  The 
first,  I  trust,  has  been  satisfectorily  established  ;  the  second, 
the  Senator  has  admitted,  faintly,  indeed,  but  still  he  has 
admitted  it  to  be  true.  This  admission  is  something.  It  is 
so  much  gained  by  discussion.  Three  years  ago  even  this 
was  a  contested  point.  But  I  cannot  say  that  I  thank  him 
for  the  admission  :  we  owe  it  to  the  force  of  truth.  The  fact 
that  these  States  were  declared  to  be  free  and  independent 
iPtates  at  the  time  of  their  independence  ;  that  they  were 
acknowledged  to  be  so  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  which 
terminated  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  secured  tlieir  in- 
dependence ;  that  they  were  recognized  in  the  same  character 
in  the  old  articles  of  the  confederation  ;  and,  finally,  that 
the  present  constitution  was  formed  by  a  convention  of  the 
several  States — ^afterwards  submitted  to  them  for  their  re- 
spective ratifications,  and  was  ratified  by  them  separately, 
each  for  itself,  and  each,  by  its  own  act,  binding  its  citizens, 
— formed  a  body  of  facts  too  clear  to  be  denied,  and  too 
strong  to  be  resisted. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  third  and  last  proposition 
contained  in  the  resolution — that  it  is  a  binding  and  a  sub- 
sisting compact  between  the  States.  The  Senator  was  not 
explicit  on  this  point.  I  understood  him,  however,  as  assert- 
ing that,  though  formed  by  the  States,  the  constitution  was 
not  binding  between  the  States  as  distinct  communities,  but 
between  the  American  people  in  the  aggregate ;  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  became  one  people,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  delegated  powers.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  a  great  change.  All  acknowledge  that,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  States  constituted  distinct 
and  independent  commxmities,  in  full   possession  of  their 
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J{-;'.  v.v:i  *;.■■-  .;:/■;»-:  :i  :;  ■ :  -  ^-i-.  t:.-r  T-n-T:-.-  •:!  the  Umcejl 

h*-*'.'.-."  :::  ::.'.•   r  r-.-^:.:..:.!--.  L-r  Li-?  n.:  T-iintol  <*'Ut  a  single 
■:*']■  >i'!  .;i  ;:.  ■;.•:  •:  .:;«*!*:;■:  ri.  •■:'  :L-.-  i^*::ar  L-hani^?  which,  as 

>' ■  v.  :*:.-.  J  \:r.riA  t-.  i t.vv.  that  the  onlv  anrument  on 
v.i.i'.-j  *.v-  '.;■:;/:*■:.: '.M  r-vliv-s  '.Li  tLi-  j- int,  muat  utterly  fail 
ii;.':i.  J  ''  >  I:  '*  i:j*-:iJ  t-.  u' v  mt-  a  critical  examimition  of 
ih';  '•;.]  j''-i'jij  ■.;  tii-:  i-r'.-riiiil..!'.-  t  •  '.viiii.h  I  have  referred.  I 
i\'}  ji'^T  <i^-:;'i  it  ri'/>.-*'irv.  Dut  if  it  were,  it  miirht  Ik?  easilr 
hli'*v. n  rljat  it  i-i  at  I'-.-i.^t  as  aiti-lical'Ie  to  my  view  of  the 
^-''/j-itituri'iii  a.-  t-^  tliat.  i^\  tLe  S-.-iiat'-r  :  and  that  the  whole 
of  III-:  ar:.''!iiii':rit  ^.n  this  ir>iiit  pj^t.<  uii  the  ambii'uitv  of  the 
\'vu\  t!jirt^«-ii  ['ijit^-«l  .Stat'.s  :  wliich  ma v  mean  certain  ter- 
lit'iiial  JiMjir*.  r-ii ii]»n.Ij<-ii'IiiJLr  within  them  the  whole  of  the 
St;iti-.:  Jill' I  !'• 'mt»»rii-s  r.f  the  Uni«m.  In  this  sense,  the 
\)i:n\tV'.  t,\'  \\v  ['nir«;<l  StatL'S  may  mean  oU  the  peojile  li\"ing 
witliiii  tliir-f;  limits,  wjilii^iit  refuiviice  to  the  States  or  Terri- 
t'*ii".s  in  \v|iii:}i  tlj«v  uiav  ruside,  fu*  «.»f  which  thev  mav  be 
ritiz'rns;  and  it.  is  iit  this  sense  only  that  the  expression 
;^iv(rs  th<'  l«a>t  countenance  t<»  the  ar;^ument  of  the  Senator. 

iiiJl  it  may  als«)  jiu-an,  thr,  HtuUH  ?/WiVrf/,  which  inversion 
alone,  without  fiirtlpT  (.'Xjjlanation,  removes  the  ambiguity 
to  \\hi«;h  I  have  n  li-rnMl.  The  expression,  in  this  sense, 
ohviuiisly  means  no  nj<»re  than  to  si»eak  of  the  2)eople  of  the 
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several  States  in  their  united  and  confederated  capacity  ; 
and,  if  it  were  requisite,  it  might  be  sho^ii  that  it  is  only  in 
this  sense  that  the  expression  is  used  in  the  constitution. 
But  it  is  not  necessary.  A  single  argiunent  will  for  ever 
settle  this  point.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  expression,  it  is  not  ai)plicable  to  the  condition  of  the 
States  as  they  exist  under  the  constitution,  but  as  it  was 
under  the  old  confederation,  before  its  adoption.  The  consti- 
tution had  not  yet  been  adopted,  and  the  States,  in  ordaining 
it,  could  only  speak  of  themselves  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  then  existed,  and  not  in  that  in  which  they  would  exist 
under  the  constitution.  So  that,  if  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  not  (as  he  supposes)  that 
the  constitution  forms  the  American  people  into  an  aggregate 
mass  of  individuals,  but  that  such  was  their  political  con- 
dition before  its  adoption,  under  the  old  confederation,  di- 
rectly contrar}'  to  his  ailment  in  the  previous  part  of  this 
discussion. 

But  I  intend  not  to  leave  this  important  point,  the  last 
refuge  of  those  who  advocate  consolidation,  even  on  this  con- 
clusive argument.  I  have  shown  that  the  constitution 
aftV)rds  not  the  least  evidence  of  the  mighty  change  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  States  and  the  country,  which  the 
Senator  supposed  it  effected  ;  and  I  intend  now,  by  the  most 
decisive  proof,  drawn  from  the  Instnmient  itself,  to  show 
that  no  such  change  was  intended,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  States  are  united  under  it  as  States  and  not  as  individ- 
uals. On  this  i)oint  there  is  a  verj'^  important  part  of  the 
constitution  entirely  and  strangely  overlooked  by  the  Senator 
in  this  debate,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  first  resolution,  which 
furnLshes  conclusive  evidence  not  only  that  the  constitution 
is  a  compact,  but  a  subsisting  compact,  binding  between  the 
States.  I  allude  to  the  seventh  article,  which  provides  that 
"  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  constitution  between 
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the  States  so  ratifying  the  same."  Yes,  ^^ between  the  States" 
These  little  words  mean  a  volume— compacts,  not  laws,  bind 
between  States ;  and  it  here  binds,  not  as  between  individuals, 
but  between  the  States :  the  States  ratifying  ;  implying,  as 
strong  as  language  can  make  it,  that  the  constitution  is 
what  I  have  asserted  it  to  be — a  compact,  ratified  by  the 
States,  and  a  subsisting  compact,  binding  the  States  ratify- 
ing it. 

But,  Sir,  I  ^vill  not  leave  this  point,  all-important  in  es- 
tablishing the  true  theory  of  our  Government,  on  this  aign- 
ment  alone,  as  demonstrative  and  conclusive  as  I  hold  it  to 
be.  Another,  not  much  less  i)owerful,  but  of  a  different 
character,  may  be  drawn  from  the  tenth  amended  article, 
wliich  provides  that  "  the  jiowcrs  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  re8i)ectively  or  to  the  people." 
The  article  of  ratification,  which  I  have  just  cited,  informs 
us  that  the  constitutit^n,  which  delegates  powers,  was  ratified 
by  the  States,  and  is  binding  between  them.  This  informs 
us  to  whom  the  powers  are  delegateil, — a  most  important 
fact  in  determining  the  point  immediately  at  issue  between 
the  Senator  and  myself.  According  to  his  \dcw8,  the  consti- 
tution created  a  union  between  individuals,  if  the  solecism 
may  be  allowed,  and  that  it  fonncd,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
the  powers  delegated,  one  i)e()ple,  and  not  a  Federal  Union 
of  the  States,  as  I  contend  ;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea 
diflereutly,  tliat  the  delegation  t)f  powere  was  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  aggregate  (for  it  is  only  by  such  delega- 
tion that  they  could  be  constituted  one  i)eople),  and  not  to 
the  United  States, — directly  contrary  to  the  article  just  cited, 
which  declares  that  the  powers  aix;  delegated  to  the  United 
States.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Senator 
cannot  shelter  himself  under  the  ambiguous  phrase,  "  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  under  which  he  would  certain- 
ly have  taken  refuge,  had  the  constitution  so  expressed  it ; 
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but,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  great  prmci- 
ples  of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  I  am  contending, 
"people"  is  omitted  :  thus  making  the  delegation  of  power 
.  clear  and  unequivocal  to  the  United  States,  as  distinct  politi- 
cal communities,  and  conclusively  proving  that  all  the  pow- 
era  delegated  are  reciprocally  delegated  by  the  States  to  each 
other,  as  distinct  political  communities. 

So  much  for  the  delegated  powers.  Now,  as  all  admit, 
and  as  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  the  re- 
served powers  are  reserved  "  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  None  wUl  pretend  that,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  one  people,  though  the  argument  to  prove  it, 
however  absurd,  would  be  far  more  plausible  than  that  which 
goes  to  show  that  we  are  one  people  to  the  extent  of  the 
delegated  powers.  This  reservation  "  to  the  people  "  might, 
in  the  hands  of  subtle  and  trained  logicians,  be  a  peg  to 
hang  a  doubt  upon  ;  and  had  the  expression  "  to  the  people  " 
been  connected,  as  fortunately  it  is  not,  with  the  delegated 
instead  of  the  reserved  powers,  we  should  not  have  heard  of 
this  in  the  present  discussion. 

I  have  now  established,  I  hope,  beyond  the  power  of 
controversy,  every  allegation  contained  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion— that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  formed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  as  distinct  political  communities, 
and  subsisting  and  binding  between  the  States  in  the  same 
character ;  which  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
consequences  which  may  be  fairly  deduced,  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  our  political  system,  from  these  established 
facts. 

The  first,  and  most  important  is,  they  conclusively  estab- 
lish that  ours  is  a  federal  system — a  system  of  States  ar- 
ranged in  a  Federal  Union,  each  retaining  its  distinct  exist- 
ence and  sovereignty.  Ours  has  every  attribute  which  be- 
longs to  a  federative  system.  It  is  founded  on  compact ;  it 
is  formed  by  sovereign  communities,  and  is  binding  between 
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tliem  in  their  sovereign  cai>aeity.  I  might  appeal,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  assertion,  to  all  elementary  writers  on  the 
suhject  of  government,  but  will  content  myself  with  citing 
one  only  :  Burlama^iui,  quoted  \\ith  approbation  by  Judge , 
Tucker,  in  his  Commentary  on  Blackstone,  himself  a  high 
authority,  says : 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Tucker's  Blaekstonc  as  follows)  : 

*•  Political  bodies,  whether  great  or  small,  if  they  are  constituted  by  a 
people  formerly  independent^  and  under  no  civil  subjection,  or  by  .those 
who  justly  claim  independence  from  any  civil  power  they  were  formeriy 
subject  to,  have  the  civil  supremacy  in  themselves,  and  are  in  a  state  of 
equal  rij^ht  and  liberty  with  respect  to  all  other  States,  whether  great  or 
small.  No  regard  is  to  be  had  in  this  matter  to  names,  whether  the  body 
politic  be  called  a  kingdom,  an  empire,  a  principality,  a  dukedom,  a  ooon- 
try,  a  republic,  or  free  town.  If  it  can  exercise  justly  all  the  essential 
parts  of  civil  power  within  itself,  independently  of  any  other  person  or 
bo<ly  politic. — and  no  other  hath  any  right  to  rescind  or  annul  its  acts. — it 
has  the  civil  supremacy,  how  small  soever  its  territory  may  be,  or  the 
num)K?r  of  its  pt;ople.  and  has  all  the  rights  of  an  Independent  State. 

•'  This  ind('ix?n{lencc  of  States,  and  their  being  distinct  political  bodies 
from  each  other,  is  not  o})stnicted  by  any  alliance  or  confederacies  what- 
soever, al>out  exercising  jointly  any  parts  of  the  supreme  powers,  snch  as 
those  of  \yetn:c  and  war,  in  league  offensive  and  defensive.  Two  States, 
notwithstanding  such  treaties,  are  separate  bodies,  and  independent. 

•*  These  are.  then,  only  decmcfl  iM>litically  united  when  some  one  pcr^ 
son  or  council  is  constituto«l  with  a  right  to  exerci.se  some  essential  powers 
for  )x)th.  and  to  hinder  either  from  exercising  them  separately.  If  any 
person  or  council  is  ein^wwered  to  exercise  all  these  essential  powers  for 
lx)th.  thev  are  then  one  State :  such  is  the  State  of  England  and  Scotland. 
sin(xi  the  act  of  union  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereby  the  two  kingdoms  were  incoqwrated  into  one,  all  parts  of  the 
supreme  power  of  Ijoth  kingdoms  being  thenceforward  united,  and  rested 
in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain ;  by  .which  entire 
coalition,  though  both  kingdoms  retain  their  ancient  laws  and  usages 
in  many  respects,  they  are  as  effectually  united  and  incorporated  as  the 
several  petty  king<loms  which  comjKDsetl  the  hej)tarchy  were  before  that 
period. 

"  Hut  when  only  a  |)ortion  of  the  supreme  civil  power  is  vested  in  one 
person  or  council  for  botli.  such  as  that  of  peace  and  war,  or  of  deciding 
controversies  VK-tweeu  ditlLTcnt  States,  or  their  subjects,  while  each  within 
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itself  exercises  other  parts  of  the  supreme  power,  independently  of  all  the 
others — in  this  case  they  are  called  Systems  of  States,  which  Borlamaqui 
defmes  to  be  an  assemblage  of  perfect  governments,  strictly  united  by 
some  common  bond,  so  that  they  seem  to  make  but  a  single  body  with 
respect  to  those  affairs  which  interest  them  in  common,  though  each  pre- 
serves its  sovereignty,  full  and  entire,  independently  of  all  others.  And 
in  this  case,  he  adds,  the  confederate  States  engage  to  each  other  only  to 
exercise  with  common  consent  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty,  especially 
that  which  relates  to  their  mutual  defence  against  foreign  enemies.  But 
each  of  the  confederates  retains  an  entire  liberty  of  exercising  as  it  thinks 
proper  those  parts  of  the  sovereignty  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  union,  as  parts  that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  common.  And  of 
this  nature  is  the  American  confederacy,  in  which  each  State  has  resigned 
the  exercise  of  certain  parts  of  the  supreme  civil  power  which  they  possessed 
before  (except  in  common  with  the  other  States  included  in  the  confedera- 
cy), reserving  to  themselves  all  their  former  powers,  which  are  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  common  bond  of  union. 

"A  visible  distinction,  and  not  less  important  than  obvious,  occurs  to 
our  observation  in  comparing  these  different  kinds  of  union.  The  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland  are  united  into  one  kingilom  ;  and  the  two 
contracting  States,  by  such  an  incorporate  union,  arc,  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Blackstone,  totally  annihilated,  without  any  power  of  revival ;  and 
a  third  arises  from  their  conjunction,  in  which  all  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  particularly  that  of  legislation,  are  vested.  From  whence  he  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  any  infringements  of  the  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  union  would  of  itself  dissolve  the  union  of  those 
king<loms ;  though  he  readily  admits  that,  in  the  case  of  a  federate  alli- 
ance, such  an  infringement  would  certainly  rescind  the  compact  between 
the  confederated  States.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  contra- 
ry, each  State  retains  its  own  antecedent  form  of  government ;  its  own 
laws,  subject  to  the  alteration  and  control  of  its  own  legislature  only  ;  its 
own  executive  offiaTS  and  council  of  State  ;  it«  own  courts  of  judicature, 
its  own  judges,  its  own  magistrates,  civil  oflBcers,  and  officers  of  the  mi- 
litia ;  and,  in  short,  its  omti  civil  state,  or  body  politic,  in  every  respect 
whatsoever.  And  b}'  the  express  declaration  of  the  12th  article  of  the 
amcmlment^  to  the  constitution,  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  In  Great  Britain,  a  new  civil 
state  is  create<l  bv  the  annihilation  of  two  antecedent  ci\'il  states  ;  in  the 
American  States,  a  general  federal  council  and  administration  is  provided 
for  the  joint  exercise  of  such  of  their  several  powers  as  can  be  more  con- 
veniently exercised  in  that  mode  than  any  other,  leaving  their  civil  state 
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unaltered ;  and  all  the  other  powers,  which  the  States  antecedently  pos- 
sessed, to  be  exercised  by  them  respectively,  as  if  no  union  or  connection 
were  established  between  them. 

"  The  ancient  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  a  confederacy  founded  upon  a 
similar  plan ;  each  of  those  little  States  had  its  distinct  possessions,  terri- 
tories, and  boundaries ;  each  had  its  Senate  or  Assembly,  its  magistrates 
and  judges ;  and  every  State  sent  deputies  to  the  general  convention,  and 
had  equal  weight  in  all  determinations.  And  most  of  the  neighboring 
States  which,  moved  by  fear  of  danger,  acceded  to  this  confederacy,  had 
reason  to  fclicitato  themselves. 

"  These  confederacies,  by  which  several  States  are  united  together  by 
a  perpetual  league  of  alliance,  are  chiefly  founded  upon  this  circumstance, 
that  each  particular  people  choose  to  remain  their  own  masters,  and  yet 
are  not  strong  enou^  to  make  head  against  a  common  enemy.  The  pur- 
port of  such  an  agreement  usually  is,  that  they  shall  not  exercise  some 
part  of  the  sovereignty  there  specified  without  the  general  consent  of  each 
other.  For  the  leagues,  to  which  these  systems  of  States  owe  their  rise, 
seem  distinguished  from  others  (so  frequent  among  different  States)  chiefly 
by  this  consideration,  that,  in  the  latter,  each  confederate  people  deter- 
mine themselves,  by  their  own  judgment,  to  certain  mutual  performances, 
yet  so  that  in  all  other  respects  they  design  not  in  the  least  to  make  the 
exercise  of  that  part  of  the  sovereignty,  whence  these  performances  pro- 
ceed, dependent  on  the  consent  of  their  allies,  or  to  retrench  any  thing 
from  their  full  and  unlunited  power  of  governing  their  own  States.  Thus 
we  see  that  ordinary  treaties  propose,  for  the  most  part,  as  their  aim,  only 
some  particular  advantage  of  the  States  thus  transacting — their  interests 
happening  at  present  to  fall  in  with  each  other — but  do  not  produce  any 
lasting  union  as  to  the  chief  management  of  affairs.  Such  was  the  treaty 
of  alliance  between  America  and  France  in  the  year  1778,  by  which, 
among  other  articles,  it  was  agreed  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  should 
conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  other  first  obtained,  and  whereby  they  mutually  engaged  not 
to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  should 
be  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  which  should  ter- 
minate the  war.  Whereas,  in  these  confederacies,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  contrary  is  observable,  they  being  established  with  this  de- 
sign, that  the  several  States  shall  for  ever  link  their  safety  one  with  an- 
other, and,  in  order  to  their  mutual  defence,  shall  engage  themselves  not 
to  exercise  certain  parts  of  their  sovereign  power,  otherwise  than  by  a 
common  agreement  and  approbation.  Such  were  the  stipulations,  among 
others,  contained  in  the  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  be- 
tween American  States,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  no  State  should. 
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without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  send  any 
embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  ei^ter  into  any  conference, 
agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with,  any  King,  Prince,  or  State ;  nor  keep 
up  any  vessels  of  war,  or  body  of  forces,  in  tune  of  peace ;  nor  engage  in 
any  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
unless  actually  invaded ;  nor  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  of  war,  or 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  except  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  with  several  others ;  yet  each  Statt 
respectively  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which  is  not  expressly  delegated  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  promises  made  in  these  two 
cases  here  compared  run  very  differently ;  in  the  former,  thus :  '  I  will 
join  you  in  this  particular  war  as  a  confederate,  and  the  manner  of  our 
attacking  the  enemy  shall  be  concerted  by  our  common  advice ;  nor  will 
wt?  desist  fi'om  war  till  the  particular  end  thereof,  the  establishment  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  be  obtained.'  In  the  latter,  thus : 
'  None  of  us  who  have  entered  into  this  alliance  will  make  use  of  our 
right  as  to  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  except  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  whole  confederacy.'  We  observed  before  that  these  unions  submit 
only  some  certain  parts  of  the  sovereignty  to  mutual  direction ;  for  it 
seems  hardly  possible  that  the  affairs  of  different  States  should  have  so 
close  a  connection,  as  that  all  and  each  of  them  should  look  on  it  as 
their  interest  to  have  no  part  of  the  chief  government  exercised  with- 
out the  general  concurrence.  The  most  convenient  method,  therefore, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  particular  States  reserve  to  themselves  all  those 
branches  of  the  supreme  authority,  the  management  of  which  can  havt 
little  or  no  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  rest." 

[Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded :] 

If  we  compare  our  present  system  with  the  old  confede- 
ration, which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  federal  in  its 
character,  we  shall  find  that  it  i:)ossesses  all  the  attributes 
which  belong  to  that  form  of  government  as  fully  and  com- 
pletely as  that  did.  In  fact,  in  this  particular,  there  is  but 
a  single  difierence,  and  that  not  essential,  as  regards  the 
point  immediately  imder  consideration,  though  very  impor- 
tant in  other  respects.  The  confederation  was  the  act  of  the 
State  governments,  and  formed  a  union  of  governments. 
The  present  constitution  is  the  act  of  the  States  themselves, 

or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  people  of  the  several 
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States,  and  forms  a  union  of  them  as  sovereign  commnnities. 
The  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutioD, 
were  as  sei)arate  and  distinct  political  bodies  as  the  govem- 
luents  which  represent  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  to  prevent  them  from  uniting  under  a  compact, 
in  a,  fedenil  union,  witliout  being  blended  in  one  mass,  any 
more  than  uniting  tlie  governments  themselves,  in  like  man- 
ner, without  merging  them  in  a  single  govemmentTj  To  il- 
lustrate what  I  have  stated  by  reference  to  ordinary  trans- 
actions, the  confedenition  was  a  contract  between  agents — 
the  j)resent  constitution  a  eontmct  between  the  principals 
themselves ;  or,  to  take  a  more  analogous  case,  one  is  a 
league  made  by  ambassiidors  ;  the  other,  a  league  made  by 
sovereigns — the  latter  no  more  tending  to  unite  the  parties 
into  i\  single  sovereignty  than  the  former.  The  only  difTerenoe 
is  in  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and  the  force  of  the  obligation. 

Tliero,  indeed,  results  a  most  important  difterence,  un- 
der our  theory  of  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  character 
•)f  the  act  itself,  whether  executed  by  the  States  themselves, 
or  by  their  govennnents  ;  but  a  residt,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  not  at  aU  alVecting  the  <|uestion  under  consideration, 
but  which  will  throw  much  light  on  a  subject,  in  relation  to 
wliich,  I  nuist  think  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
torniod  very  contused  concei>tions. 

Thu  Siiuitor  dwelt  nnu-h  on  the  point  that  the  present 
system  is  a  constitution  ami  a  government,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  I  ho  old  conl'oderation,  with  a  view  of  proring  that  the 
constitution  was  not  a  compact.  Now,  I  concede  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  our  i)resent  system  is  a  constitution  and  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  the  fonner,  the  old  confedemtiou,  was  not 
a  constitution  or  government :  not,  liowever,  for  the  reason 
which  he  assigned,  that  the  former  was  a  compact,  and  the 
latter  not,. but  from  the  difference  of  the  origin  from  which 
the  two  coni])acts  are  derived.  According  to  our  American 
ctHK-eption,  the  peoj)le  alone  can  form  constitutions  or  gov- 
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enunents,  and  not  their  agents.  It  is  this  difference,  and 
this  alone,  which  makes  the  distinction.  Had  the  old  con- 
federation been  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  not  of  their  governments,  that  instrument,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  would  have  been  a  constitution,  and  the  agency 
which  it  created  to  execute  its  powers,  a  govemmentJ  This  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  acts,  and  not 
that,  in  regard  to  which  the  Senator  seems  to  be  bewildered. 

There  is  another  jwint  on  which  this  difference  throws 
important  light,  and  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
in  debate  on  this  and  former  occasions.  I  refer  to  the  ex- 
pression in  the  preamble  of  the  constituti«i,  which  speaks 
of  "forming  a  more  i)erfect  union,"  and  in  the  letter  of 
General  Wasliiugton,  laying  the  draught  of  the  Convention 
before  the  old  Congress,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  consolidating 
the  Union  ;  "  both  of  which  I  conceive  to  refer  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  Union,  as  already  stated,  is  a  imion 
between  the  States  themselves,  and  not  a  union  like  that 
which  had  existed  between  the  governments  of  the  States. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  conclusions 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  facts  and  positions  already 
established.  They  enable  us  to  decide  a  question  of  Altai 
importance  under  our  nystcm  : '  Where  does  sovereignty  re-  ^ 
side  ?  If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact  that  ours 
is  a  federal  svstcni,  as  I  conceive  I  conclusivelv  have,  that 
fact  of  itself  determines  the  question  which  I  have  proposed. 
It  is  of  tlie  ver}"  essence  of  such  a  system,  that  the  sovereignty 
is  in  the  parts,  and  not  in  the  wliole ;  or,  to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Palgrave,  the  parts  are  the  units  in  such  a  system, 
and  the  whole  the  multiple ;  and  not  the  whole  the  unit 
and  the  parts  the  fractions.  Ours,  then,  is  a  government  of 
twenty-four  sovereignties,  united  by  a  constitutional  compact, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  certain  powers  through  a  com- 
mon government  as  their  joint  agent,  and  not  a  union  of  the 
twenty-four  sovereignties  into  one,  which,  according  to  the 
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language  of  the  Virginia  Eesolutions,  already  cited,  would 
form  a  consolidation.  "^  And  here  I  must  express  my  surprise 
that  the  Senator  fix)m  Virginia  should  avow  himself  the  ad- 
vocate of  these  very  resolutions,  when  he  distinctly  maintains 
the  idea  of  a  union  of  the  States  in  one  sovereignty,  which 
is  expressly  condenmed  by  those  resolutions  as  the  essence  of 
a  consolidated  government. 

Another  consequence  is  equally  clear,  that,  whatever  mod- 
ifications were  made  in  the  condition  of  the  States  under  the 
present  constitution,  they  extended  only  to  the  exercise  of 
their  power?  by  compact,  and  not  to  the  sovereignty  itself, 
and  are  such  as  apvereigns  are  competent  to  make  :  it  being 
a  conceded  point,  that  it  is  competent  to  them  to  stipulate  to 
exercise  tlieir  powers  in  a  particular  manner,  or  to  abstain 
altogether  from  their  exercise,  or  to  delegate  them  to  agents, 
witliout  in  any  degree  impairing  sovereignty  itself  The 
plain  state  of  the  facts,  as  regards  our  Government,  is,  that 
these  States  have  agreed  by  compact  to  exercise  their  sover- 
eign powei*s  jointly,  as  already  stated ;  and  that,  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  ratified  tlie  compact  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  thereby  making  it  the  constitution  of  each  State, 
in  nowise  distinguished  from  their  own  separate  constitutions, 
but  in  the  superadded  obligation  of  compact — of  faith  mu- 
tually pledged  to  each  other.  In  this  compact,  they  have 
stipulated,  among  other  things,  that  it  may  be  amended  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States :  that  is,  they  have  conceded  to 
each  other  by  compact  the  right  to  add  new  powers  or  to 
subtract  old,  by  the  consent  of  that  pi*oportion  of  the  States, 
without  requiring,  as  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case, 
the  consent  of  all :  a  modification  no  more  inconsistent,  as 
has  been  supposed,  with  their  sovereignty,  than  any  other 
contained  in  the  compact.  In  fact,  the  provision  to  which  I 
allude  furnishes  strong  evidence  that  the  sovereignty  is,  as  I 
contend,  in  the  States  severally,  as  the  amendments  are 
eflfected,  not  by  any  one  three-fourths,  but  by  any  three- 
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fourths  of  the  States,  indicating  that  the  sovereignty  is  in 
each  of  the  States. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  allegiance  of  the  people  is  to  their  several  States, 
and  that  treason  consists  in  resistance  to  the  joint  authority 
of  the  States  united,  not,  as  has  been  absurdly  contended,  in 
resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which,  by  ^^  • 
the  provision  of  the  constitution,  has  only  the  right  of  pun-  -^-^T^fC 
ishing.^ 

These  conclusions  have  all  a  most  important  bearing  on 
that  monstrous  and  despotic  bill  which,  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  Senate  and  the  age,  has  jmssed  this  body.  I  have  still  a 
right  thus  to  speak  without  >dolating  the  rules  of  order,  as  it 
is  not  yet  a  law.  These  conclusions  show  that  the  States  can 
violate  no  law  ;  that  they  neither  are,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things  can  be  under  the  dominion  of  the  law ;  that  the  worst 
that  can  be  imputed  to  them  is  a  violation  of  compact,  for  • 
which  they,  and  not  their  citizens,  are  responsible  ;  and  that, 
to  undertake  to  punish  a  State  by  law,  or  to  hold  the  citizens 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  State,  which  they  are  on  their 
allegiance  bound  to  obey,  and  liable  to  be  punished  as  traitors 
for  disobeying,  is  a  cruelty  unheard  of  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  destructive  of  every  principle  upon  which  our 
Government  is  founded.  It  is,  in  short,  a  ruthless  and  com- 
plete revolution  of  our  entire  system. 

I  was  desirous  to  present  these  views  fully  before  the 
passage  of  this  long-to-be-lamented  bill,  but  as  I  was  pre- 
vented by  the  majority,  as  I  have  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  remarks,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  in  relation  to  my  first 
resolution,  botli  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  in  vindication  of  its  correctness,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  in  the  second  resolu- 
tion— that  the  General  Government  is  not  the  exclusive  and 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  but 
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that  the  States,  as  parties  to  the  compact,  have  a  right  to 
judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of  the  infractions  of  the  compact, 
and  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress. 

It  can  scarcelv  he  necessiiiT,  before  so  enliojhtened  a  bodv, 
to  pi*eniise  that  our  system  comjjrehends  two  distinct  govern- 
ments— the  General  and  State  Governments,  which,  proi>- 
erly  considered,  form  but  one.  The  former  representing  the 
joint  autliority  of  the  States  in  their  confederate  capacity, 
and  tlie  latter  tliat  of  each  State  separately.  I  have  pre- 
mised tliis  fact  simply  >vith  a  view  of  presenting  distinctly 
the  answer  to  tlie  arjxument  offered  bv  the  Senator  from 
Mass!lc•hu^otts  to  prove  that  the  Geneml  Government  lias  a 
final  and  exclusive  right  to  judge,  not  only  of  its  delegated 
j)owers,  but  also  of  those  reserved  to  the  States.  That  gen- 
tleman relics  for  his  main  argument  on  the  assertion  that  a 
governmciil,  which  he  defines  to  be  an  organized  body, 
endowed  with  both  will,  and  i>ower,  and  authority  m  propria 
vijorr  to  execute  its  purpose,  has  a  right  inherently  to  judge 
of  its  powers.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  U]jou  the 
di'tinitinn  of  the  Senator,  though  it  would  not  be  difHcult  to 
show  that  his  ideas  of  government  aix?  not  very  American. 
My  object  is  to  dt-al  with  the  conclusion,  and  not  the  defi- 
nition!. Admit,  then,  that  the  Government  has  the  light  of 
judging  of  its  powers,  for  whicli  he  contends.  How,  then, 
will  lie  witlihiJd,  uj)on  his  own  i)nnciple,  the  right  of  judging 
from  the  State  (loveninients,  which  he  has  attributed  to  the 
Genei'al  (Government  ?  If  it  belongs  to  one,  on  his  principle 
it  belongs  to  both  ;  and  if  to  both,  when  they  differ,  the  veto, 
so  abhorred  bvthe  Si'uator,  is  the  necessary  result  :  as  neither, 
if  the  right  1)0  })ossessed  by  both,  can  control  the  other. 

The  Senator  felt  the  force  of  this  argument,  and,  iu  order 
to  sustain  his  main  jjosition,  he  fell  back  on  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  whieli  ])roviiles  that  "this  constitution,  and 
the  laws  made  in  ])uysuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land." 
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This  is  admitted — no  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  con-  "■ 
Btitution,  and  the  lawa  mode  m  pursuance  of  it,  arc  of  para- 
mount authority.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  laws  not 
miKle  in  pursuance  are  not  only  not  of  paramount  authority.  *■ 
hut  are  of  no  authority  wliatever,  being  of  themselves  niiU 
ajid  void ;  which  presents  the  question,  Who  are  to  judge 
whether  the  laws  bo  or  be  not  pnrauant  to  the  constitution  ? 
and  thus  -the  difficulty,  insteail  of  being  taken  away,  is  re- 
moved but  one  step  further  back.  This  the  Senator  iilso  felt, 
and  has  attempted  to  overcome,  by  setting  ui>,  on  the  jiart  of 
Congress  and  the  judiciarj-,  the  iiual  and  exclusive  right  of 
Judging,  botli  for  the  Fedend  Govenuuent  an<l  the  States,  m 
to  the  e.Ktent  of  their  resjiectivc  iiowere.  That  I  may  do  fidl 
justice  to  tlie  gentleman,  I  will  give  his  doctrine  in  his  own 
words.     He  states, 

"That  there  is  a  supremo  kir,  composed  of  Ihe  constitution,  the  Uw» 
piRi^cil  in  pur.-^iiauM  of  it,  and  the  treaties;  but  in  cases  cominf;  before 
Congn'^s,  not  asRiimm;;  the  t^hape  of  eai^s  in  law  and  e(]uity,  eo  a«  to  be 
eulyeets  of  judicial  di^iciission,  Congrc's  must  interpret  the  constitution  so 
often  as  it  has  occasion  to  pasi  laws;  an<l  in  cases  capable  of  assuming  a 
judicial  sliajic.  the  Supreme  Court  inu.-it  bo  the  final  interpreter." 

Now,  passing  over  this  vague  and  loose  phraseologj-,  I 
would  ask  the  Senator  uix>ri  what  princijile  can  lie  concede 
this  e.xfensive  power  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  ilcjiart- 
ments.  and  withhold  it  entirely  I'rom  the  Executive  ?  If  one 
has  the  right  it  ciinnot  be  withheld  fnmi  the  otlier.  I  would 
al.-;o  ask  hitu  on  wliat  principle — if  the  dcimrtmciits  of  the 
General  (Jdvorinncnt  are  to  jmssess  the  right  of  judging, 
iiually  and  coucluslvely,  of  their  resjiective  powers — on  what 
j.riucijile  c;in  the  same  right  be  withheld  from  the  State 
(JtivernmcntH,  which,  as  well  as  the  General  Govomment, 
liroperly  considered,  are  but  departments  of  the  same  general 
hysteni,  aiid  form  together,  pro]ierly  speaking,  but  one  gov- 
crnuu^iit  P  _  This  was  a  favorite  idea  of  Mr.  Macou,  fur  whoo^  j 
wisdom  I  have  a  resjiect    increasing  with  my  i 
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and  who  I  have  frequently  heard  say,  that  most  of  the  mis* 
conceptions  and  errors  in  relation  to  our  system  originated 
in  forgetting  that  they  were  but  parts  of  the  same  system. 
\  I  would  fiu-ther  tell  the  Senator,  that,  if  this  right  be  with- 
^leld  from  the  State  Governments  ;  if  this  restraining  influ- 
ence, by  which  the  General  Government  is  confined  to  its 
proper  8i)here,  be  withdrawn,  then  that  department  of  the 
Government  from  which  he  has  withheld  the  right  of  judg- 
ing of  its  own  powers  (the  Executive)  will,  so  far  from  being 
excluded,  become  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government.  It  is  the  armed  interpreter,  with  powers  to 
execute  its  own  constniction,  and  without  the  aid  of  which 
the  construction  of  the  other  departments  will  be  impo- 
tent. 

But  I  contend  that  the  States  have  a  far  clearer  right 
to  the  sole  constniction  of  their  powers  than  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  can  have.  This 
power  is  expressly  reseiTcd,  as  I  have  stated  on  another 
occasion,  not  only  against  the  several  departments  of  the 
General  Govermneut,  but  against  the  United  States  them- 
selves. I  will  not  re])eat  the  argiuiR'nts  which  I  then  offered 
on  this  i)oint,  and  which  remain  unanswered,  but  I  must  be 
permitted  to  offer  strong  additional  proof  of  the  views  then 
taken,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  conclusive  on 
this  point.  It  is  drawn  from  the  nititication  of  the  consti- 
tution by  Virginia,  and  is  in  the  following  words. 

[Mr.  C.  then  road  as  follows :] 

"  Wc,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in  parsuince 
of  a  recommendation  from  the  (general  Assembly,  and  now  met  in  Con- 
vention, having  fully  and  freely  investigated  and  discussed  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Fetleral  Convention,  and  l>eing  prepared,  as  well  as  the  most 
mature  deliberation  hath  ena}>led  us,  to  decide  thereon,  do,  in  the  naaie 
and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known  that  Hie 
powers  granted  under  the  constitution,  being  derived  from  the  people  of 
the  I^nite<l  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same  shall 
be  perverted   to  their  injury  or  oppn^ssion,  and  that  every  power  not 
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granted  thereby  remains  with  them,  and  at  their  will ;  that,  therefore,  no 
right  of  any  denomination  can  be  cancelled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  mod- 
ified by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  acting 
in  any  capacity,  by  the  President  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the 
Ignited  States,  except  in  those  instances  in  which  power  is  given  by  the 
constitution  for  those  purposes ;  and  that,  among  other  essential  rights, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  cancelled,  abridged, 
restrained,  or  modified  by  any  authority  of  the  United  States.  With 
these  impressions,  with  a  solenm  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  for 
the  purity  of  our  intentions,  and  imder  the  conviction  that  whatsoever 
imperfections  may  exist  in  the  constitution  ought  rather  to  be  examined 
in  the  mode  prescribed  therein,  than  to  bring  the  Union  in  danger  by  a 
delay,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  amendments  previous  to  the  ratification 
— we,  the  said  delegates,  in  the  name  and  in  the  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Vir^nia,  do,  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and  ratify  the  constitution  recom- 
mended on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  by  the  Federal  Convention, 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  hereby  announcing  to  all  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said  constitution  is  binding  upon  the  saidl 
people,  according  to  an  authentic  copy  hereto  annexed,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing," <fec. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  sagacious  State  (I  fear,  how- 
ever, that  her  sagacity  is  not  so  sharpsighted  now  as  for- 
merly) ratified  the  constitution,  with  an  explanation  as  to 
her  reserved  powers ;  that  they  were  powers  subject  to  her 
own  will,  and  reserved  against  every  department  of  the 
General  Government — ^legislative,  executive  and  judicial — 
as  if  she  had  a  prophetic  knowledge  of  the  attempts  now 
made  to  impair  and  destroy  them  :  which  explanation  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  containing  a  condition 
on  which  she  ratified,  and,  in  fact,  making  i)art  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States — extending  as  well  to  the 
other  States  as  herself.  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  it  may  appear 
to  be  j)resumption  in  me  to  lay  down  the  rule  of  law  which 
governs  in  such  cases,  in  a  controversy  with  so  distinguished 
an  advocate  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  But  I 
shall  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  in  such  cases,  which 
I  have  no  fear  that  the  gentleman  will  contradict,  that,  in 
case  of  a  contract  between  several  partners,  if  the  entrance 
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of  one  on  condition  be  admitted,  the  condition  enures  to 
the  benefit  of  all  the  partners.  But  I  do  not  rest  the  argu- 
ment simply  upon  this  view :  Virjiijinia  proposed  the  tenth 
amended  article,  the  one  in  question,  and  her  ratification 
must  be  at  least  received  as  the  highest  evidence  of  its  true 
meaning  and  interpretation. 

If  these  views  be  correct — and  I  do  not  sec  how  they  can 
be  resisted — the  rights  of  the  States  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  their  resenxd  powers  stands  on  the  most  solid  foundation, 
and  is  good  against  every  dei)artment  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  judiciary  is  as  much  excluded  from  an 
interference  with  the  reseiTed  powers  as  the  legislative  or 
executive  departments.  To  establish  the  oi)posite,  the  Sen- 
ator relies  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Federal- 
ist, to  i)r()ve  that  it  was  intended  to  invest  the  coiui;  with 
the  power  in  (juostion.  In  re])ly,  I  will  meet  Mr.  Madison 
with  his  own  opinion,  given  on  a  most  solemn  occasion,  and 
backed  by  the  sagacious  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  The 
opinion  to  which  I  allude  will  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
report  of  1799,  of  which  Mr.  Madison  was  the  author.  It 
says : 

"But  it  is  objected,  that  the  judicial  authority  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  expositor  of  the  constitution  in  the  last  resort ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  for  wliat  reason,  the  declaration  })y  the  General  Assembly,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  theoretically  true,  could  be  required  at  the  present  day,  and 
in  so  solemn  a  manner. 

"  On  this  objection  it  might  be  observed,  Jirst^  that  there  may  be  in- 
stances of  usurped  power,  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution  would 
never  draw  within  the  control  of  the  jutlicial  department ;  secondly,  that, 
if  the  decision  of  the  judiciary  be  raised  above  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
\J  reign  parties  to  the  constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  other  departments, 
not  carried  by  the  forms  of  the  constitution  before  the  judiciary,  must  be 
equally  authoritative  and  final  as  the  decisions  of  this  department.  But 
the  proper  answer  to  this  objection  Is,  that  the  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly relates  to  those  great  and  extraordinary  cases  in  which  all  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution  may  prove  ineffectual  against  infractions  dangerous  to 
the  essential  rights  of  the  parties  to  it.    The  resolution  supposes  that 
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dangerous  powers,  not  delegated,  may  not  only  bo  usurped  and  executed 
by  the  other  dcpariments,  but  that  the  judicial  department,  also,  may  ex- 
ercise or  sanction  dangerous  powers  beyond  the  grant  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  ultimate  right  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
stitution to  judge  whether  the  compact  was  dangerously  violated,  must  ex- 
tend to  wlations  by  one  delegated  authority  as  well  as  by  another;  by 
the  judiciary  a«?  well  as  by  the  executive  or  the  legislative." 

The  Senator  also  relies  upon  the  authority  of  Luther 
Martin  to  the  same  point,  to  which  I  have  already  replied  bo 
fully  on  another  occasion  (in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, Mr.  Clayton),  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add 
any  further  remarks  un  the  present  occasion. 

But  why  should  I  waste  words  in  re})ly  to  these  or  any 
other  authorities,  when  it  has  been  so  clearly  established  tliat 
the  riji^hts  of  the  States  are  re8er\'ed  against  each  and  every 
de})artment  of  the  Government,  and  no  authority  in  oppo- 
sition can  possibly  sliake  a  position  so  well  established  ?  Nor 
do  I  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  argument  which  I  of- 
fen-ed  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  to  show  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  wliich  provides  that  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under 
this  constitution,  and  to  the  laws  and  treaties  made  under 
its  authority,  has  no  bearing  on  the  point  in  controversy ; 
and  that  even  the  boasted  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  a  hiw  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  from  being  derived 
from  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  constitution,  results 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case — where  two  rules  of  unequal 
authority  come  in  conflict — and  is  a  power  belonging  to  all 
courts,  sui)erior  and  inferior.  State  and  General,  Domestic 
and  Foreign. 

I  have  now,  I  tmst,  shown  satisfactorily,  that  theie  i 
j)rovision   in  the  constitution  to  authorize  the 
emment,  through  any  of  its  departments,  to 
tionof  a  State  within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved 
that,  of  course,  according  to  the  principle  laid 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  himself,  the 
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States,  as  well  as  the  General  Government,  has  the  right  to 
(letomiine  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers,  without  the 
rit^lit  on  the  part  of  either  to  control  the  other.  The  neces- 
Hiiry  result  is  the  veto,  to  which  he  so  much  objects;  and  to 
get  clear  of  wliich,  he  informs  us,  was  the  object  for  which 
the  present  constitution  was  formed.  I  know  not  whence  he 
has  derived  his  information,  but  my  impression  is  very  differ- 
ent as  to  the  inmiediate  motives  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  that  instrument.  I  have  always  imderstood  that  the  prin- 
cipal was,  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
to  lay  impost  duties,  and  to  misc  a  revenue  for  the  i>ayment 
of  tlio  public  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the  Government ;  and 
to  sulyc'ct  tlie  action  of  the  citizens  indindually  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  laws,  as  a  substitute  for  force.  If  the  object 
had  ]»eon  to  get  dear  of  the  veto  of  the  States,  as  the  Sena- 
tt»r  states,  the  Convention  certainly  j)erformed  their  work  in 
a  most  l»unicliug  maunor.  There  was  unquestionably  a  laige 
partv  in  tliat  IuhIv,  headed  bv  men  of  distintjuished  talents 
and  iiitluenee,  who  ei»mmeneed  early  and  worked  earnestly  to 
the  hist,  to  deijrive  the  States — not  dircctlv,  for  that  would 
have  been  too  bold  an  attempt,  but  indirectly — of  the  veto. 
The  good  >ense  of  the  Convention,  however,  ]»ut  down  every 
ellort,  howv'ver  disguised  and  pei^everingly  made.  I  do  not 
deem  ii  iieeessarv  to  irive,  from  the  journals,  the  historv*  of 
tlu>e  \arioiis  aiul  uiisueeessful  attempts — though  it  would  af- 
loivl  a  verv  iu>:rueiive  less- mi.  It  is  sulHeient  to  s;\v  tliat  it 
\va<  aiiiiiipted  by  prop^•^illg  tv>  give  Congress  power  to  annul 
ihv*  aets  ot'  the  States  whieli  ihev  miirht  deem  inconsistent 
with  the  e'Ustiiuti.Mi :  to  u'lve  to  the  President  the  power  of 
appuutiug  tlie  irovern.^V'i  of  the  States,  with  a  ^■iew  of  veto- 
ing Slate  liws  tliV'Uirh  hi^  anth-rliv:  and,  linallv,  to  )n\e  to 
I  lie  iudi..'ia;"v  the  I'-'W^-r  !■•  ..Keide  e-'Utroversies  between  the 
Slates  aiivl  the  (.ieiienil  li.vormuent  :  all  of  which  failed — 
?ovp.ui;iivl\  i-^r  rlie  l-Jvitv  ...t"  the  eumtrv — utterlv  and  en- 
:i:\i\  t'.rlv.i ;  a:ul  ir.  ':.,'.:•  :".ii!-;v.  \^ .-  have  the  stromrest  evi- 
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dence  that  it  was  not  the  intention  «f  the  Convention  to  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  veto  power.  Had  the  attempt  to 
deprive  them  of  this  power  heen  directly  made,  and  failed, 
everj'  one  would  have  seen  and  felt  that  it  would  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  in  favor  of  its  existence.  Now,  I  would  ask, 
What  possible  difTcrence  can  it  make  in  wliat  foiro  this  at- 
tempt was  made  ?  whether  by  attempting  to  coni'cr  on  the 
General  Government  a  power  incompatible  with  the  exercise 
of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  by  attempting  directly 
to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  exercise  it  ?  We  have  thus  di- 
rect and  strong  proof  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention, 
the  States,  unless  deprivcil  of  it,  possess  the  veto  jiower — 
or,  what  is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  the  right  of 
nullification.  I  know  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  State  Rights  in  regard  to  this  power, 
which  I  regret,  as  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  power  essen- 
tial to  the  ])rotection  of  the  minor  and  local  interests  of  the 
community,  and  the  liberty  and  the  union  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  very  shield  of  State  Rights,  and  the  only  power 
Iqr  which  that  system  of  injustice  against  which  we  have  con- 
tcndal  for  more  than  thirteen  years  can  be  arrested  :  a  sys- 
tem of  hostile  legislation — of  plundenTig  by  law,  which  must 
necessiirily  lead  to  a  conflict  of  arms  if  not  jireverited. 

But  1  rest  the  right  of  a  State  to  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  rescnxd  powers,  In  the  last  resort,  on  higher  tn^unds — 
tliat  the  constitution  is  a  compact,  to  which  the  States  are 
IMirties  in  their  sovereign  capacity ;  and  that,  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  compact  between  parties  having  no  common  umpire, 
each  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself.  To  the  tnitli  of  this 
]troposition  tlic  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  himself  as- 
Hcnted,  if  the  constitiition  itself  lie  a  compact — and  that  it 
i«,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  beyond  the  jioasibility  of  a  doubt. 
Ha\-ing  established  this  point,  I  now  claim,  as  I  stated  I 
would  do  in  tho  course  of  the  discussion,  the  admissions  of  the 
Senator,  and,  among  ttkem,  the  dght  of  secession  and  nulli- 
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fication^  which  he  conceded  w«;iuld  necessarily  follow  if  the 
constitution  be  indeed  a  ci'rai»act. 

I  have  now  re}»liei:l  t«i  the  ar^znments  of  the  Senator  from 
Ma^rriioliu^etts  so  thr  as  they  directly  apply  to  the  resolutions, 
and  will,  in  C'>nclu>ii»n,  notice  some  of  his  general  and  de- 
*  tacli^d  i-einarks.  Tu  prove  that  ours  is  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment, and  that  there  is  an  immeiliate  connection  between 
the  Government  and  the  citizen,  he  relies  on  the  fact  that 
the  laws  act  directlv  on  indindiials.  Tliat  such  is  the  case 
I  will  not  deny  ;  hut  1  am  ver}'far  from  conceding  the  point 
that  it  atfurds  the  decisive  proctf,  or  even  any  proof  at  all^of 
the  jKjsition  which  the  Senator  wishes  to  maintain.  I  hold  it  to 
be  perfectly  witliin  the  comi)eteney  of  two  or  more  States  to 
sul'ject  tlifir  citizens,  in  certain  cases,  to  the  direct  action  of 
each  other,  witliMut  surrendering  or  impairing  their  sover- 
ei'j:ntv.'  I  rec<»llect,  while  I  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
r'al»iiiL-t.  a  i>ropnsiti'»n  was  submitted  by  the  British  CTt:>vem- 
m«iit  tu  permit  a  uuitual  riu:ht  of  search  and  seizure,  on  the 
part  of  each  p»vc'nnneiit,  i»t'  tlie  citizens  of  the  other,  on 
hoi\i\\  of  vi-^sel'^  oii'^ai^ed  in  the  slave-tnide,  and  to  establish 
a  joint  tribunal  f«»r  their  trial  and  punishment.  The  propo- 
sition was  deilined,  not  because  it  would  imjwiir  the  sover- 
ei,Lrnty  of  eitlier,  but  (ju  the  ground  of  general  exiM?diency, 
and  because  it  wuuld  be  incompatible  with  the  pi-ONOsions  of 
the  constitution  wliich  establish  the  judidal  power,  and  which 
provisii.ns  r:ipure  tbc  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
aixl  Senate.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  proi)ositions  of  the 
same  kind  were  luadc  and  acceded  to  by  some  of  the  Conti- 
nental ])owers. 

With  tbe  same  view,  tbe  Senator  cited  the  suability  of 
the  States  as  evidence  of  their  want  of  sovereignty;  at  which 
I  must  express  my  surprise,  (^>miug  from  the  quarter  it 
does.  N«>  (»ne  kn(jws  better  than  the  Senator  that  it  is  per- 
fectly witliin  the  couipetency  of  a  sovereign  State  to  permit 
itself  to  b'j  sued.     AVc  hav«'  o[i  the  statutc-})ook  a  standing 
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law,  under  which  the  United  States  may  be  sued  in  certain 
land  cases.  If  the  provision  in  the  constitution  on  this  point 
proves  any  thing,  it  proves,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  with 
which  the  right  of  suing  a  State  is  permitted,  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  for  which  the  Senator  contends. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  views  of  the  constitution 
for  which  I  contend,  it  is  said  that  they  are  novel.  I  hold 
this  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The  novelty  is  not  on  my  side, 
but  on  that  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The  doc- 
trine of  consolidation  which  he  maintains  is  of  recent  growth. 
It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  Ames,  or  any  of  the  dis- 
tinguished federalists  of  the  period,  all  of  whom  strenuously 
maintained  the  federative  character  of  the  constitution, 
thoiiglL-they  were  accused  of  supporting  a  system  of  policy 
which  would  necessarily  lead  to  consolidation.  The  first  dis- 
closure of  that  doctrine  was  in  the  case  of  M^Culloch ;  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  doctrine,  though  wrapped 
up  in  language  somewhat  indistinct  and  ambiguous.  The 
next,  and  more  open  avowal,  was  by  the  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts himself,  al)out  three  years  ago,  in  the  debate  on 
Foote's  resolution.  The  first  official  annunciation  of  the  doc- 
trine was  m  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  President,  of 
which  the  bill  that  has  recently  passed  this  body  is  the 
bitter  fruit. 

It  is  furtiier  objected  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  others,  against  the  doctrine  of  State  Eights,  as  main- 
tained in  this  debate,  that,  if  it  should  prevail  the  peace  of 
the  country  would  be  destroyed.  But  what  if  it  should  not 
prevail  ?  Would  there  be  peace  ?  Yes,  the  peace  of  des- 
potism :  that  peace  which  is  enforced  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  sword  ;  the  peace  of  death,  where  aU  the  vital  functions 
of  liberty  have  ceased.  It  is  this  peace  which  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  may  disturb  by  that  conflict,  which  in 
every  free  State,  if  properly  organized,  necessiirily  exists  be- 
tween liberty  and  power  ;  but  which,  if  restrained  within 
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proper  limits,  gives  a  salutary  exercise  to  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  the  case  of  Carolina,  which  has 
caused  all  this  discussion,  who  does  not  see,  if  the  e£fu8ion 
of  blood  be  prevented,  that  the  excitement,  the  agitation, 
and  the  inquiry  which  it  has  caused,  will  be  followed  by 
the  most  beneticial  consequences  ?  The  country  had  Mik 
into  avarice,  intrigue,  and  electioneering — ^from  wluch  nothing 
but  some  such  event  could  rouse  it,  or  restore  those  honest 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  had  almost  disappeared  under 
their  baneful  influence.  What  government  has  ever  attained 
power  and  distinction  without  such  conflicts  ?  Look  at  the 
degraded  state  of  all  those  nations  where  they  have  been  put 
down  by  the  iron  arm  of  the  government. 
^  I,  for  my  i)art,  have  no  fear  of  any  dangerous  conflict, 

under  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  State  sovereignty :  the 
very  lact  that  the  States  may  interpose  will  produce  modera- 
tion and  justice.  The  General  Government  will  abstain 
from  the  exercise  of  any  power  in  which  they  may  suppose 
three-fourths  of  the  States  will  not  sustain  them  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  States  will  not  interpose  but  on  the  con- 
\iction  that  they  will  be  supported  ty  one-foiu-th  of  their  co- 
States.  Moderation  and  justice  will  produce  contidence,  at- 
tachment, and  i)atriotism  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  ^^^ll  offer 
most  powerful  barriers  against  the  excess  of  conflicts  between 
the  States  and  the  General  Government/i 

But  we  are  told  that,  should  the  doctrine  prevail,  the 
I)resent  system  would  be  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  the  old 
confederation.  I  regard  the  assertion  only  as  evidence  of 
that  extravagance  of  declaration  in  which,  from  excitement 
of  feelinjj:,  we  so  often  indulge.  Admit  the  jjower,  and  still 
the  present  system  would  be  as  far  removed  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  confederation  as  it  would  be  from  the  lawless 
and  despotic  violence  of  consolidation.  So  far  from  being  the 
same,  the  dillerence  between  the  confederation  and  the  present 
constitution  would  still  be  most  strongly  marked.     If  there 
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were  no  other  distinction,  the  fact  that  the  former  repaired 
the  concurrence  of  the  States  to  execute  its  acts,  and  the 
latter,  the  act  of  a  State  to  arrest  them,  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  broad  as  the  ocean.  In  the  former,  the  ms  iiierticd 
of  our  nature  is  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  the  system. 
Not  to  act  was  to  defeat.  In  the  latter,  the  same  principle 
is  on  the  opposite  side — action  is  required  to  defeat.  He 
who  understands  human  nature  will  see  in  this  fact  alone,  the 
difference  between  a  feeble  and  illy-contrived  confederation, 
and  the  restrained  energy  of  a  federal  system.  Of  the  same 
character  is  the  objectioD  that  the  doctrine  will  be  the  source 
of  wealaiess.  If  we  look  to  mere  organization  and  physical 
power  as  the  only  source  of  strength,  without  taking  into  the 
estimate  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  such  would  apj^ear 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  if  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  latter, 
we  shall  find  that  those  governments  have  the  greatest 
strength  in  which  power  has  been  most  efficiently  checked. 
The  government  of  Rome  furnishes  a  memorable  example. 
There,  two  independent  and  distinct  powers  existed — the  peo- 
ple acting  by  tribes,  in  which  the  Plebeians  prevailed,  and 
by  centuries,  in  which  the  Patricians  ruled.  The  Tribunes 
were  the  ap})uinted  representatives  of  the  one  power,  and  the 
Senate  of  the  other ;  each  possessed  of  the  authority  of 
checking  and  overruling  one  another,  not  as  departments  of 
the  government,  as  supposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, but  as  independent  powers — as  much  so  as  the  State 
and  General  Governments.  A  shallow  obser\'er  would  per- 
ceive, in  such  an  organization,  nothing  but  the  peq)etual 
source  of  anarchy,  discord,  and  weakness ;  and  yet,  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  it  was  the  most  powerful  government 
that  ever  existed  ;  and  reason  teaches  that  this  power  was 
derived  from  the  very  cu'cumstance  which  hasty  reflection 
would  consider  the  cause  of  weakness.  I  will  venture  an  as- 
sertion, which  may  be  considered  extravagant,  but  in  which 
liistory  will  fully  bear  me  out,  that  we  have  no  knowledge 

VOL.  u. — ^20 
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of  any  people  where  the  power  of  arresting  the  improper 
acts  of  the  government,  or  what  may  be  called  the  negative 
power  of  government,  was  too  strong,— except  Poland,  where 
every  freeman  possessed  a  veto.  But  even  there,  although 
it  existed  in  so  extravagant  a  form,  it  was  the  source  of  the 
highest  and  most  lofty  attachment  to  liberty,  and  the  most 
heroic  courage  :  qualities  that  more  than  once  saved  Europe 
from  the  domination  of  the  crescent  and  cimeter.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fate  of  Poland  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted so  much  to  the  excess  of  this  negative  power  of  itself, 
as  to  the  facility  which  it  afforded  to  foreign  influence  in  con- 
trolling its  political  movements. 

I  am  not  surprised  that,  with  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
government  which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  form- 
ed— a  government  of  an  absolute  majority,  unchecked  and 
unrestrained,  operating  through  a  representative  body — 
he  should  be  so  mucli  shocked  with  what,  he  is  pleased  to 
call,  the  absurdity  of  the  State  veto.  But  let  me  tell  him 
that  his  scheme  of  a  i)eifcct  government,  as  beautiful  as  he 
conceives  it  to  be,  though  often  tried,  has  invariably  failed, 
— ^has  always  run,  whenever  tried,  through  the  same  uni- 
form process  of  faction,  corniption,  anarchy,  and  despotism. 
He  considers  the  representative  princii^le  as  the  great  modem 
im])rovemont  in  legislation,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  secure 
liberty.  I  cannot  regard  it  in  the  light  in  which  he  does. 
Instead  of  modern,  it  is  of  remote  origin,  and  has  existed,  in 
greater  or  less  i)eifection,  in  every  frce  State,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Nor  do  I  consider  it  as  of  itself  sufficient 
to  secure  liberty,  though  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable means — the  means  of  securing  the  people  against 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  their  rulers.  To  secure 
liberty,  another  means  is  still  necessary — ^the  means  of  secur- 
ing the  different  portions  of  society  against  the  injustice  and 
ot)i)ression  of  each  other,  which  can  only  be  effected  by 
iv/o,  interposition,  or  mdlification,  or  by  whatever  name 
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the  restraining  or  negative  power  of  government  may  be 
called. 

The  Senator  appears  to  be  enamored  with  his  conception 
of  a  consolidated  government,  and  avows  himself  to  be  pre- 
pared, seeking  no  lead,  to  rush,  in  its  defence,  to  the  front 
rank,  where  the  blows  fall  heaviest  and  thickest.  I  admire 
his  gallantry  and  courage,  but  I  will  tell  him  that  he  will 
find  in  the  opposite  ranks,  under  the  flag  of  liberty,  spirits 
as  gallant  as  his  own ;  and  that  experience  will  teach  him 
it  is  infinitely  easier  to  carry  on  the  war  of  legislative  ex- 
actions by  bills  and  enactments,  than  to  extort  by  sword  and 
bayonet  from  the  brave  and  the  free. 

The  bill  which  has  passed  this  body  is  intended  to  decide 
this  great  controversy  between  the  view  of  our  Government 
entertained  by  the  Senator  and  those  who  act  with  him,  and 
that  supported  on  our  side.  It  has  merged  the  tariff,  and 
all  other  questions  connected  with  it,  in  the  higher  and  di- 
rect issue  which  it  presents  between  the  federal  and  national 
system  of  governments.  I  consider  the  bill  as  far  worse,  and 
more  dangerous  to  liberty,  than  the  tariff.  It  has  been  most 
wantonly  passed,  when  its  avowed  object  no  longer  justified 
it.  I  consider  it  as  chains  forged  and  fitted  to  the  limbs  of 
the  States,  and  hung  up  to  be  used  when  occasion  may  re- 
quire. We  are  told,  in  order  to  justify  the  passage  of  this 
fatal  measure,  that  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  olive- 
branch  with  one  hand  and  the  sword  with  the  other.  We 
8com  the  alternative.  You  have  no  right  to  present  the 
sword.  The  constitution  never  put  the  instrument  in  your 
hands  to  be  employed  against  a  State  ;  and  as  to  the  olive- 
branch,  whether  we  receive  it  or  not  will  not  depend  on  your 
menace,  but  on  our  own  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  community  in  reference  to  the  difficult 
subject  on  which  we  have  taken  issue. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  struggled  hard  to 
sustain  his  cause,  but  the  load  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 
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f..fi:  r;.'  ;i-  i:.>.  I  r-.-:  •.:  t  .  thsi:  }  r-viikn  in  the  C"n>titution 
hi  ''••:.':  li  *':.''.  O-'-jivml  ^.f-.v-.-rTiriivnt  sruarantees  a  republican 
?'■;■;■.  .!  'J  •..;:::::,. .-lit  t  ^  tii-.-  >Ta:»/s — a  j-.-wer  which  hereafter. 
ii  I.  •  i:j]-:]v  r':sTric*«:l  to  tL-  •.l-iects  intendevl  bv  the  c«.*»n- 
j-ri*;*!'  :i.  i-  'l-r*irjfMl  •>  !>•;  a  j  ivv-xt  to  interfere  with  our  po- 
ll ti'^.i  ;;':  li.'-  :r.A  fhj]n-:<h:  iii-Titutk«iis  in  a  manner  intinitelv 
If »''?•:  o:i:jL'*:  '  :•?  th^tu  any  •••in-r  J'mwlt  which  has  ever  been 
*!X'y ]"':'{  f>:i  tli»;  jia!'.  "t'  th-.-  <f'.in.Tal  Government.  I  had 
SMI. !.';.-'' I  tl:;i*  f'V».Tv  S- utIi'Tii  S..rj;itMr.  at  ica>t,  would  have 
I »<•'■.'.  av.al.'-  t'»  th'r  (l;iij.vr  wiiir-li  iiiriiaces  us  frum  this  new 
t{u.\iU'i'.  n\ii\  tliJit  ijM  Niitiiii'-iit  w.iiild  ]»e  uttenxl,  on  their 
j.;i!t.  ( :i|"iil:iT.-<l  to  (;i»iiiiteiiaii<;r.'  th*.*  t-xercise  of  this  danger- 
011-  p'.'.v*  r.  Wifli  tli'.-.-r  iiiiiavssiniis,  I  heard  the  Senator, 
with  ;uij;i/.«iji»-iit,  alliuliii;:  t«»  Carolina  as  furnishing  a  ease 
wliirh  (':i\\"t\  for  lliu  fiifun.-enieiit  of  this  guarantee.  Does  he 
not  >(■('.  t|j';  Ij.'izanl  of  the  iiidetinitc  extension  of  so  fatal  a 
]}n\\i'i' y  'I'll' rrM'xists  iu  evi.*ry  Southern  State  a  domestic 
iri'^iitiitioii.  wlijcli  would  re<|uire  a  far  less  bold  construction 
lo  (:oij^id<r  flu;  ^overuniL'iit  of  every  State  in  that  quarter, 
not  trj  !)('  p-publican,  ami,  of  course,  to  demand,  on  the  part 
^  of  tliis  (iovmmieiit,  tlie  KUpjiression  of  the  institution  to 
wliidi   I  alludo,  in  ful  til  incut  of  the  j^uarantee.     I  believe 
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there  are  now  no  hostile  feelings  combined  with  political  con- 
siderations, in  any  section,  connected  with  this  delicate  sub-^ 
ject.  But  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see 
the  danger  which  must  one  day  come,  if  not  vigilantly 
watched.  With  the  rapid  strides  with  which  this  Grovern- 
ment  is  advancing  to  power,  a  time  will  come,  and  that  not 
far  distant,  when  petitions  will  be  received  from  the  quar- 
ter to  which  I  allude  for  protection — ^when  the  faith  of  the 
guarantee  will  be,  at  least,  as  applicable  to  that  case  as  the 
Senator  from  Greorgia  now  thinks  it  is  to  Carolina.  Unless 
his  doctrine  be  opposed  by  united  and  firm  resistance,  its 
ultimate  efiect  will  be  to  drive  the  white  population  from  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Removal  of  the  Public  Deposits  from  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 13th,  1834. 

[The  Special  Order  now  came  up,  tlie  question  being  on  Mr.  Clay'a 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Public  Deposits.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  the  statement  of  this  case  might 
be  given  in  a  very  few  words.  The  16th  section  of  the  act 
incorporating  the  Bank,  provides  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
bank  or  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank,  the  public  moneys 
should  be  deposited  therein,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  that,  in  such  case,  he  should 
report  to  Congress,  if  in  session,  immediately ;  and  if  not,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session.  The  Secretary,  act- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  has  ordered  the  de- 
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prjdtfl  to  be  withheld  frjin  the  Bank,  and  hat  reported  hit 

rea^#iu!y  io  confonnitr  with  the  provisiiiiDS  of  the  wctkn. 
The  S^ijiate  L-  now  called  ujii>a  to  ojnader  his  reaflons,  in  or- 
der to  detennine  whether  the  Secretarv  is  justified  or  not. 
I  have  examined  them  with  care  and  deliberation,  without 
the  f*li;;rhte^t  bias,  as  far  as  I  am  consdons.  personal  or  polit- 
ical. I  have  but  a  hli;;;ht  acquaintance  with  the  SecretaiTy 
and  that  little  Ls  not  unfavorable  to  him.  I  stand  whoUr 
disconnected  with  the  two  great  parties  now  contending  for 
ascendency.  My  political  connections  are  with  that  small  and 
denounc'.-d  f^arty  which  has  voluntarily  retired  from  the  part; 
strifes  of  the  day,  with  a  view  of  saving,  if  possible,  the  lib- 
erty and  the  coastitution  of  the  ojuntiy,  in  this  great  crisis 
of  ':»ur  affairri. 

Having:  maturely  coasiderc-d,  with  these  impartial  feel- 
injrs.  the  reas^jns  of  the  Sccretar\-,  I  am  constrained  to  sav 
that  he  has  entirely  failed  to  make  out  his  justification.  At 
the  v(?ry  coiJinienceiiientj  he  lias  placed  his  right  to  remove 
th^'  'hfjiositrt  on  an  assumption  resting  on  a  misconception  uf 
the  case.  In  the  progress  of  his  argument  he  has  entirely 
abandoned  the  first,  and  as.sunied  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
ground,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  first,  and  equaUy  un- 
tenable ;  and  yet,  as  broad  as  his  assumptions  are,  there  is 
an  important  part  of  the  transaction  which  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  vindicate,  and  to  which  he  has  not  even  alluded.  I 
shall,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  now  proceed,  without  further  re- 
mark, to  make  g<xjd  these  assertions. 

The  Secretary,  at  the  commencement  of  his  argument, 
assumes  the  position  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  legal  provi- 
sion, ho,  as  the  head  of  the  financial  department,  had  the 
light,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  designate  the  agent  and  place 
for  the  safe-keej)in^  (>f'  the  public  deposits.  He  then  con- 
tends that  the  Hith  sect  ion  does  not  restrict  his  power,  which 
stands,  he  says,  on  the  same  jjjround  as  before  the  passing  of 
the  act  incorporating  the  Bank.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
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into  the  correctness  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Secreta- 
Tj ;  but,  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
when  an  agent,  with  general  powers,  assumes,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  agency,  a  power  not  delegated,  the  assumption 
ixjsts  on  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  that  no  power,  in 
sucli  case,  can  be  lawfiilly  exercised,  which  was  not  necessary 
to  effect  the  object  intended.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
•show  that,  in  this  case,  the  power  assimied  by  the  Secretary 
would  belong,  not  to  him,  but  to  the  Treasurer ;  who,  under  the 
act  organizing  the  Treasury  Department,  is  expressly  charged 
with  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  fiinds,  for  which  he  is  re- 
8])onsible  under  bond,  in  heavy  penalties.  But  as  strongly  and 
directly  as  these  considerations  bear  on  the  question  of  the 
I>ower  of  the  Secretary,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  pursue 
them,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  Secretary  has  entirely 
mistaken  the  case.  It  is  not  a  case,  as  he  supposes,  where 
there  is  no  legal  pi*ovisiou  in  relation  to  the  safe-keeping  of 
the  public  funds,  but  one  of  precisely  the  opposite  character. 
The  16th  section  exi)ressly  provides  that  the  deposits  shall 
}:>e  made  in  the  Bank  and  its  branches  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  all  powers  which  tlie  Secretary  has  de- 
rived from  the  general  and  inherent  powers  of  his  office,  in 
the  absence  of  such  provision,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  this 
case.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that,  if  the  section  had  terminated 
with  the  provision  duecting  the  deposits  to  be  made  in  the 
Bank,  the  Secretary  would  have  had  no  more  control  over 
the  subject  than  myself,  or  any  other  Senator ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  he  must  derive  his  power,  not  from  any 
general  reasons  connected  with  the  nature  of  his  office,  but 
from  some  express  provisions  contained  in  the  section,  or 
.some  other  part  of  the  act.  It  has  not  been  attempted  to 
be  sliown  that  there  is  any  such  provision  in  any  other  sec- 
tion or  part  of  the  act.  The  only  control,  then,  which  the 
Secretary  can  rightfully  claim  over  the  deposits  is  contained 
in  the  provision  which  directs  that  the  deposits  shall  be  made 
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funds  are  safe,  and  the  Bank  faas  faithfully  peiformed  the  du- 
ties imposed  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  not  even  then,  unless 
the  dcix>sits  can  be  jilaced  in  safer  and  more  &ithful  hai^ds. 
That  such  was  the  oiiinion  of  the  Executive  in  the  first  in- 
Htance,  we  have  demonstrative  proof  in  the  message  of  the 
President  to  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which 
placed  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  de])08its  exelusive- 
ly  on  tlie  question  of  their  safety ;  and  that  such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Keprescutatives  then,  we  have 
equally  conclusive  proof  from  the  vote  of  that  body  that  the 
public  funds  in  the  Bank  were  safe,  which  was  understood,  at 
that  time,  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  as  deciding  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

The  extent  of  the  jKiwer  intended  to  be  conferred  being 
established,  tlic  question  now  arises,  Has  the  Secretary  tran- 
scendc<l  its  limit  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  argue 
this  point.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  the  public  depoe- 
its  were  in  danger,  nor  that  the  Bank  had  not  faithfully  po 
formed  all  the  duties  imposed  on  it  in  relation  to  them,  nor 
that  tlie  Secretary  hatl  placed  the  money  in  safer  or  more 
faithful  hands.  So  far  otherwise,  there  is  not  a,  man  who 
hears  mo  who  will  not  admit  that  the  public  moneys  are  now 
less  sate  than  they  were  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  not  a  capitalist  can  be  found 
who  would  not  ask  a  considerably  higher  percentage  to  in- 
sure them  in  their  present,  than  in  the  place  of  deposit  de- 
signated by  law.  If  these  views  are  correct,  and  I  hold  them 
to  be  unquestionable,  tlie  question  is  decided.  The  Secretary 
has  no  right  to  witldiold  the  deposits  from  tlie  Bank.  There 
has  been,  and  can  be  but  one  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
his  riglit  which  has  even  the  appearance  of  being  tenable — 
that  the  power  to  witlihold  is  given  in  general  terms,  and 
without  qualification,  "  UTiless  t/ie  Secretary  otJiermise  difect." 
They  who  resort  to  this  argument  must  assume  the  position, 
that  the  letter  ought  to  prevail  over  the  clear  and  manifest 
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in  the  Baok,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ;  which  brings  the  whole  question  in  reference 
to  the  deposits,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  which  Congress 
intended  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary,  in  these  few  words, 
"  unless  otherwise  ordered." 

In  ascertaining  the  intention  of  Congress,  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  rule,  which  I  suppose  will  not  be  controverted,  that  all 
political  powers,  under  our  free  institutions,  are  trust  powers, 
and  not  rights,  liberties,  or  immunities,  belonging  personally 
to  the  officer.  I  also  lay  it  down  as  a  nile  not  less  incontro- 
vertible, that  trust  powers  are  necessarily  limited  (unless 
there  be  some  express  provision  to  the  contrary)  to  the  svb- 
Jed-matter  and  ohjed  of  the  trust.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  subject  and  object  of  the  trust  in  this 
case  ?  The  whole  section  relates  to  deposits — ^to  the  safe 
and  faithful  kccjung  of  the  ])ubl!c  funds.  With  this  view 
they  are  directed  to  Ik?  made  in  the  Bank.  With  the  same 
view,  and  in  order  to  increase  the  security,  power  was 
conferred  on  the  Secretar}"  to  withhold  the  deposits  ;  and 
with  the  same  view,  he  is  directed  to  report  his  reasons  for 
the  removal,  to  Congress.  All  have  one  common  object,  the 
security  of  the  ]>ublic  funds.  To  this  i>oint  the  whole  sec- 
tion converges.  The  language  of  Congress,  fairly  understood, 
is,  We  have  selected  the  Bank  because  we  confide  in  it  as  a 
siife  and  faithful  agent  to  keep  the  public  money ;  but,  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  so  imi)()rtant  a  trust,  we  invest  the  Sec- 
retary with  j)ower  to  remove  the  deposits,  with  a  view  to 
their  increased  security.  And  lest  the  Secretary,  on  his 
part,  should  abuse  so  important  a  tnist,  and  in  onler  stiU 
further  to  increase  that  security,  we  direct,  in  case  of  re- 
moval, that  he  shall  report  his  reasons.  It  is  obvious,  under 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Secretary  has  no  right 
to  act  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  but  with  a  view  to 
their  increased  security ;  and  that  he  has  no  right  to  or- 
der them  to  be  withheld  from  the  Bank  so  long  as   the 
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funds  are  safe,  and  the  Bank  has  faithfully  performed  the  du- 
ties imposed  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  not  even  then,  unless 
the  deposits  can  be  placed  in  safer  and  more  faithful  hai^ds. 
That  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  have  demonstrative  proof  in  the  message  of  the 
President  to  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  which 
placed  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  exclusive- 
ly on  the  question  of  their  safety ;  and  that  such  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  then,  we  have 
equally  conclusive  proof  from  the  vote  of  that  body  that  the 
public  funds  in  the  Bank  were  safe,  which  was  understood,  at 
that  time,  on  all  sides,  by  friends  and  foes,  as  deciding  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

The  extent  of  the  power  intended  to  be  conferred  being 
established,  the  question  now  arises.  Has  the  Secretary  tran- 
scended its  limit  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  argue 
this  point.  It  is  not  even  pretended  that  the  public  depos- 
its were  in  danger,  nor  that  the  Bank  had  not  faithfully  per- 
formed all  the  duties  imposed  on  it  in  relation  to  them,  nor 
that  the  Secretary  had  placed  the  money  in  safer  or  more 
fuitliful  hands.  So  far  otherwise,  there  is  not  a  man  who 
hears  me  who  will  not  admit  that  the  public  moneys  are  now 
less  safe  than  they  were  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  not  a  capitalist  can  be  found 
who  would  not  ask  a  considerably  higher  percentage  to  in- 
sure them  in  their  present,  than  in  the  place  of  deposit  de- 
signated by  law.  If  these  views  are  correct,  and  I  hold  them 
to  be  unquestionable,  the  question  is  decided.  The  Secretary 
has  no  right  to  withhold  the  deposits  from  the  Bank.  There 
has  been,  and  can  be  but  one  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
bis  right  which  has  even  the  appearance  of  being  tenable — 
that  the  power  to  withhold  is  given  in  general  terms,  and 
without  qualification,  "  unless  the  Secretat^y  otherioise  direct." 
They  who  resort  to  this  argument  must  assume  the  position, 
that  the  letter  ought  to  prevail  over  the  clear  and  manifest 
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intention  of  the  act.  Ther  mast  negazd  the  fower  of  the 
Secretan",  not  a-?  a  tnxst  y-.-^er.  limited  by  the  subject  and 
th*;  obj»:i;t  01  ih*:  iHi-t,  bu:  AS  a  eharteied  right,  to  be  used 
a':o-T'liri':r  t-^  his  fiisi;n:-ti-.'n  and  jkasure.  There  is  a  radical 
d'.-f'-rt  in  our  m  -!•:  -t*  ci-nsiniini  {-'litical  pn^wers,  of  which 
this  Jiri'l  iiiaLv  orhvr  in^rancos  ad'  -rd  striking  examples.  But 
I  will  •Av*':  t}i»>  .S;LT»'tarv  his  ch^iet- :  either  the  intention  or 
thf  l»:tt»:r  mu-^t  i-PL-Viiil — he  may  sck*ct  either,  but  cannot  be 
j>eniiitte«l  to  take*  •-im-  ur  the  mtLlt  as  may  suit  his  purpose. 
If  h':  ch'ri^'.s  tlie  f"nii'.T.  h'j  has  transcended  his  jx)wer8,  as  I 
havo  clearly  d»;iii"n>trat»;»h  If  Ir*  selects  the  latter,  he  is 
equally  cTi^h.-iniiLtl,  as  he  lias  clearly  exercised  powers  not 
con]i»r»:h«.nd«.-.l  in  tlie  letter  i^f  his  authority.  He  has  not 
contin«rrl  liim.-i'U"  >inii>ly  t*.)  withhrJding  the  public  moneys 
fp/iii  tin;  l>arik  «f  the  United  rotates,  but  he  has  ordered 
th».-iii  t')  U:  vl»'iM»>ite«.l  in  uther  banks,  though  there  is  nut  a 
wor-l  in  tho  ^Mti-'ii  to  justify  it.  I  do  nut  intend  to  argUf 
thv  fjii»-stinii.  'Ahi.'tli'.-r  he  liad  a  rii^ht  to  order  the  funds  with- 
h».M  from  th'.-  Uiiitcil  Mtates  I>ank  to  be  placetl  in  the  State 
l»aiiks,  whii.h  h*:  lias  s?«.k'Ctc(l  ;  but  I  ask,  How  has  he  ac- 
r|uir«;»l  that  li-lit  ?  It  rt^ts  wh..lly  un  construction— <»n  the 
supiHj.vnl  iijt'iiti'iH  of  the  lfgi>hiture,  which,  when  it  give? 
a  i»o\v<T,  iht'ii«ls  to  j,'ivo  all  tlic  means  necessary  to  render  it 
availahl".  J5nt,  as  clrar  as  tliis  jirinciple  of  construction  is. 
it  is  ii-»t  iiioir-  r.lijir  than  that  wliich  would  limit  the  right  of 
tli(;  S^'cnian  tu  the  question  <»f  the  safe  and  faithful  keeping 
of  the  puhlir  funds;  and  I  cannot  admit  that  he  shall  be 
jK'rniittrd  to  resort  to  the  letter  or  to  constructiun,  as  may 
best  Ix*  calculated  to  enlarge  his  power,  when  the  right  con- 
struction is  d<niiMl  to  those  who  would  limit  his  power  by 
the  dear  and  obvious  intention  of  Congress. 

1  Hii;^ht  here,  said  Mr.  Cnlhoun,  rest  the  question  of  the 
pow«*r  (»]'  tlie  Secretary  over  the  deposits,  without  adding 
another  w«>rd.  I  have  jjlaced  it  on  grounds  from  which  no 
in;;enuity,  liowever  great,  or  subtlety,  however  refined,  can 
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remove  it ;  but  such  is  the  magnitude  of  the  case,  and  such 
my  desire  to  give  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary  the  fullest 
consideration,  that  I  shall  follow  him  through  the  remainder 
of  them. 

That  the  Secretary  was  conscious  the  first  position 
which  he  assumed,  and  which  I  have  considered,  was  unten- 
able, we  have  ample  proof  in  the  precipitancy  with  which  he 
retreated  from  it.  He  had  scarcely  laid  it  down,  when,  with- 
out illustration  or  argument,  he  passed  with  a  rapid  tran- 
sition, and,  I  must  say,  a  transition  as  obscure  as  rapid,  to 
another  position  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  first,  and  in  as- 
suming which,  he  expressly  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  safe 
and  faithful  keeping  of  the  public  funds  had  any  necessary 
connection  \vith  his  removal  of  the  deposits ;  his  power  to 
do  which,  he  places  on  the  broad  and  unlimited  ground  that 
he  had  a  right  to  make  such  disposition  of  them  as  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  the  convenienoe  of  the  people  might  require. 
I  have  said  that  the  transition  was  as  obscure  as  it  was 
rapid  ;  but,  obscure  as  it  is,  he  has  said  enough  to  enable  us 
to  perceive  the  process  by  which  he  has  reached  so  extraordi- 
nary a  position  ;  and  we  may  safely  ^rm  that  his  arguments 
are  not  less  extraordinary  than  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives.  His  first  proposition,  which,  however,  he  has  not 
ventured  to  lay  down  expressly,  is,  that  Congress  has  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  deposits,  and  that  it  may  dispose  of 
them  in  whatever  manner  it  may  please,  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  convenience  of  the  people.  He  next 
asserts  that  Congress  has  parted  with  this  power  under  the 
sixteenth  section,  which  directs  the  deposits  to  be  made  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  then  concludes  with  af- 
firming that  it  has  invested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxir)" 
ivith  it,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  understand. 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  before  so  enlightened  a  body,  that 
I  should  undertake  to  refute  an  argument  so  utterly  imtrue  in 
premises  and  conclusion — to  show  that  Congress  never  pos- 
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sessed  the  power  which  the  Secretary  daims  for  it — that 
it  is  a  power,  from  its  very  nature,  incapable  of  such  en- 
largement, being  limited  solely  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  funds ;  that  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  susceptible  of 
the  most  dangerous  abuses  ;  that  Congress  might  make  the 
wildest  and  most  dangerous  association  the  de|K)sitory  of  the 
public  funds  ;  might  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatics 
and  madmen  of  the  North,  who  are  waging  war  against  the 
domestic  institutions  of  the  South,  under  the  plea  of  promoting 
the  gcneial  welfare.  But  admitting  that  Congress  possessed 
the  power  which  the  Secretary  attributes  to  it,  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  can  he  show  that  it  has  parted  with  this  mi- 
limited  power,  simply  by  directing  the  public  moneys  to  be 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ?  or,  if  it  has 
parted  with  the  j)owcr,  by  what  extraordinary  process  has  it 
been  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  those 
few  and  simi)le  words,  "  unless  he  shall  otherwise  direct  ?  " 
In  support  of  this  extraordinary  argument,  the  Secretary  has 
olFered  not  a  single  illustration,  nor  a  single  remark  bearing 
the  semblance  of  reason,  but  one,  which  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  notice. 

He  asserts,  and  asserts  truly,  that  the  Bank  charter  is  a 
contract  between  the  Government,  or,  rather,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  tlic  Bank,  and  then  assiumes  that  it 
constitutes  liim  a  common  agent  or  trustee,  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  tlie  stipulations  contained  in  that  portion 
of  the  contract  compreliended  in  the  sixteenth  section.  Let 
us  now,  taking  these  assumptions  to  be  true,  ascertain  what 
those  stipulations  are,  the  superintendence  of  the  execution 
of  which,  as  he  affirms,  are  jointly  confided  by  the  parties  to 
him.  The  Government  stipidated,  on  its  part,  thai  the 
public  money  should  be  dei)osited  in  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States — a  great  and  valuable  privilege,  on  which  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  institution  mainly  depends.  The 
Bank,  on  its  part,  stipulated  that  the  funds  should  be  safely 
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kept,  that  the  duties  imposed  in  relation  to  them  should  be 
faithfully  discharged,  and  that  for  this  with  other  privileges, 
it  would  pay  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  are  the  stipulations,  the 
execution  of  which,  according  to  the  Secretary's  assumption, 
he  has  been  appointed,  as  joint  agent  or  trustee,  to  super- 
intend, and  from  which  he  would  assume  the  extraordinary 
power  which  he  claims  over  the  deposits,  to  dispose  of  them 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  think  the  public  interest  or  the 
convenience  of  the  people  may  require. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  whole  extent  of  power  con- 
ferred upon  Iiim,  admitting  his  assumption  to  be  true,  is 
to  withhold  the  deposits  in  case  that  the  Bank  should  violate 
its  stipulations  in  relation  to  them,  on  one  side  ; — and,  on 
the  other,  to  prevent  the  Government  from  withholding  the 
deposits,  so  long  as  the  Bank  faithfully  performed  its  part  of 
the  contract  ?  This  is  the  full  extent  of  his  power.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  showing,  not  a  particle  more  can  be 
added.  But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  position 
the  Secretary  has  assumed  may  be  viewed.  It  offers  for 
consideration  not  only  a  question  of  the  extent  of  his  j>ower, 
but  a  question  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  duty  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  him.  If  the  position  be  such  as  he 
has  described,  there  has  been  confided  to  liim  a  trust  of  the 
most  sacred  character,  accompanied  by  duties  of  the  most 
solemn  obligation.  He  stands,  by  the  mutual  confidence  of 
the  parties,  vested  with  the  high  judicial  power  to  determine 
on  the  infraction  or  observance  of  a  contract  in  which  Gov- 
ernment and  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens 
are  deeply  interested ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  high 
power,  he  is  bound,  by  honor  and  conscience,  so  to  act  as 
to  protect  each  of  the  parties  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
respective  portion  of  benefit  in  the  contract,  so  long  as  they 
faithfidly  observe  it.  How  has  the  Secretar}'  performed 
these  solemn  duties,  which,  according  to  his  representation, 
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have  been  imposed  upon  him  ?  Has  he  protected  the  Bank 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Government,  or  the  Gtevem- 
mcnt  against  the  unfaithful  conduct  of  the  Bank,  in  relation 
to  the  deposits  ?  Or  has  he,  forgetting  his  sacred  obliga- 
tions, disregarded  the  interests  of  both  :  on  one  side,  divest- 
ing the  Bank  of  the  deposits — and  on  the  other,  defeating 
the  Government  in  the  intended  security  of  the  public  funds, 
by  seizing  on  them  as  the  property  of  the  Executive,  to  be 
disposed  of,  at  pleasure,  to  favorite  and  partisan  banks  ? 

But  I  shall  relieve  the  Secretary  from  this  awkv^ard 
and  disreputable  position  in  which  his  own  arguments  have 
placed  him.  He  is  not  the  mutual  trustee,  as  he  has  repre- 
sented, of  the  Government  and  the  Bank,  but  simply  the 
agent  of  the  former,  vested,  under  the  contract,  with  power 
to  witliliold  the  deposits, — ^with  a  view,  as  has  been  stated 
to  their  additional  seciuity — to  their  safe-keeping ;  and  if 
he  liad  but  for  a  moment  reflected  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
directed  to  rei)ort  his  reasons  to  Congress  only,  and  not  also 
to  the  Bank,  for  witliholding  the  deposits,  he  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  he  was  simply  the  agent  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  not,  as  he  supposes,  a  joint  agent  of 
both. 

The  Secretary  ha\dng  established,  as  he  supposes,  his 
right  to  dispose  of  the  deposits  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  general 
interest  and  convenience  of  the  people  might  require,  pro- 
ceeds to  claim  and  exercise  power  with  a  boldness  com- 
mensurate with  the  extnivagance  of  the  right  which  he  has 
assumed.  He  commences  with  a  claim  to  determine,  in  his 
oilicial  character,  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is 
unconstitutional  ;  a  monopoly,  banefid  to  the  wellare  of  the 
community.  Having  dctennined  this  point,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  charter  of  the  Bank  ought  not  to 
be  renewed,  and  then  assumes  that  it  ^vill  not  be  renewed. 
Having  reached  this  point,  he  then  determines  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  remove  the  deposits.     No  one  can  object  that  Mr. 
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Taney,  as  a  citizen  in  his  individual  character,  should  enter- 
tain an  opinion  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank ; 
but  that  he,  acting  in  his  official  character,  and  performing 
official  acts  under  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  should  undertake 
to  determine  that  the  institution  was  unconstitutional,  and 
that  those  who  granted  the  charter,  and  bestowed  on  him  his 
power  to  act  under  it,  had  violated  the  constitution,  is  an 
assumption  of  power  of  a  natui-e  which  I  will  not  undertake 
to  characterize,  as  I  wish  not  to  be  personal. 

But  he  is  not  content  with  the  power  simply  to  deter- 
mine on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank.  He  goes  far 
beyond  :  he  claims  to  be  the  organ  of  the  voice  of  the 
people.  In  this  high  character,  he  pronounces  that  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  was  ])ut  at 
issue  in  the  last  Presidential  election,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  determined  that  it  should  not  be  renewed.  I 
do  not,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  intend  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ment, whether,  in  })oint  of  fact,  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
was  put  in  issue  at  the  last  election.  That  point  was 
ably  and  fully  discussed  by  the  honorable  Senators  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  and  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Southard),  who 
conclusively  proved  that  no  such  question  was  involved  in 
the  election  ;  and  if  it  were,  tlie  issue  comprehended  so 
many  others,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  on  which 
the  election  turned.  I  look  to  higher  objections.  I  would 
inquire  by  what  authority  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury  con- 
stitutes himself  the  organ  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  able  lawyer,  and  can  he 
be  ignorant  that,  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  exists,  the  only  organs  of  the  people  of  these  States,  as 
far  as  the  action  of  the  General  Government  is  concerned, 
are  the  several  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial, which,  acting  within  the  respective  limits  assigned  by 
the  constitution,  have  a  right  to  pronounce  authoritatively 
the  voice  of  the  people  ?     A  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Exe- 
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cutive  to  interpret,  as  the  Secretary  has  done,  the  voice  of 
the  ]:)eopIc  throuj];h  any  other  channel,  is  to  shake  the  foun- 
datiuus  of  our  system.  Htis  the  Secretary  forgotten  that 
the  last  step  to  absohite  ix)\ver  is  this  very  assumption  which 
he  has  chiinied  for  that  department  ?  I  am  thus  brought, 
said  Mr.  C,  to  allude  to  the  extmordinary  manifesto  read 
by  the  President  to  the  Cabinet,  and  which  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  point  immediately  under  consideration. 
That  document,  though  ai)parently  addressed  to  the  Cabinet, 
was  clearly  and  manifestly  intended  as  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  opens  a  new  and  direct 
organ  of  communication  between  the  President  and  them 
unkiiown  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  There  are  but 
two  channels  kno\ni  to  either,  through  which  the  President 
can  communicate  with  the  people — ^by  messages  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  as  expivssly  provided  for  in  the  constita- 
tion,  or  by  i)roclamation,  setting  forth  the  interpretations 
which  he  places  ui)on  a  law  it  has  become  his  official  duty  to 
execute.  Ooing  beyond,  is  one  among  the  alarming  signs  of 
the  times  which  jMirtend  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution 
and  the  approach  of  despotic  power. 

Tlie  Secretary,  having  determined  that  the  Bank  was 
unconstitutitjnal,  and  that  the  i)eople  luid  pronounced  against 
the  reeharter,  concludes  that  Congress  hiul  notliing  to  do 
with  tlu'  sul)iect.  With  a  provident  foresight,  he  perceives 
the  dilliculiv'and  embarrassment  into  which  the  currencv 
of  the  count rv  would  be  thrown  on  the  tennination  of 
the  Bank  cliarter ;  to  prevent  which,  he  proceeds  deliber- 
ately, with  a  parental  care,  to  supply  a  new  currency,  ''ecjual 
to  or  better"  than  that  which  Congress  had  supplied.  With 
this  view,  lie  determines  on  an  iuunediate  removal  of  the 
deposits;  he  puts  them  in  certain  State  institutions,  intend- 
ing to  organize^  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Empire  State, 
into  a  great  siifet y-fund  system,  but  which,  imfortunately  for 
the  i)rojectors,  if  not  for  the  country,  the  limited  ])ower  of 
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the  State  banks  did  not  permit  him  to  effect.  But  a  sub- 
stitute was  found  by  associating  them  in  certain  articles  of 
agreement,  and  appointing  an  inspector-general  of  all  this 
league  of  banks  !  And  all  this  without  law  or  appropria- 
tion !  Is  it  not  amazing  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  Secre- 
tary tliat  the  subject  of  currency  belonged  exclusively  to 
Congress,  and  that  to  assume  to  regulate  it  was  a  plain 
usurjmtion  of  the  powers  of  this  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Having  thus  assumed  the  power  oflScially  to  determine 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  ;  having  erected  himself 
into  an  organ  of  the  people's  voice,  and  settled  the  question 
of  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  he  next  proceeds  to  assume 
judicial  powers  over  the  Bank.  He  declares  that  the  Bank 
has  transcended  its  powers,  and  has,  therefore,  forfeited  its 
charter ;  for  which  he  inflicts  on  the  institution  the  severe 
and  exemplary  punishment  of  withholding  the  deposits ; 
and  all  this  in  the  face  of  an  express  provision  investing  the 
Court  with  power  touching  the  infraction  of  the  charter, 
directing  in  what  manner  the  trial  should  be  commenced  and 
conducted,  and  securing  expressly  to  the  Bank  the  sacred 
right  of  trial  by  jury  in  finding  the  facts.  All  this  passed 
for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Secretary,  who  was  too  deeply 
engrossed  in  providing  for  the  common  welfare  to  regard 
either  Congress,  the  Court,  or  the  constitution. 

The  Secretary  next  proceeds  to  supervise  the  general 
operations  of  the  Bank,  pronouncing,  with  authority,  that  at 
one  time  it  has  discounted  too  freely,  and  at  another  too 
sparingly — without  reflecting  that  all  the  control  which  the 
Government  can  rightfully  exercise  over  the  operations  of 
the  institution  is  through  the  five  directors  who  represent  it 
in  the  Board.  Directors  I  Mr.  Calhoun  exclaimed,  did  I  say  ? 
(alluding  to  the  present).  No !  spies  is  their  proper  desig- 
nation. 

I  cannot,  said  Mr.  C,  proceed  with  the  remarks  which 

VOL.   u. — 21 
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I  intended  on  the  remainder  of  the  Secretaiy'B  reasons ;  I 
have  not  patience  to  dwell  on  asBumptions  of  power  so  bold, 
so  lawless,  and  so  unconstitutional ;  they  deserve  not  the 
name  of  arguments,  and  I  cannot  waste  time  in  treating  them 
.18  such.  There  are,  however,  two  which  I  cannot  pass  over, 
not  because  tliey  arc  more  extraordinary  or  audacious  than 
the  others,  but  for  another  quality,  which  I  choose  not  to 
designate. 

The  Secretary  alleges  that  the  Bank  has  interfered  with 
the  politics  of  the  countr}\  If  this  be  true,  it  certainly  is  a 
most  heinous  oftence.  The  Bank  is  a  great  public  trust, 
jK)sscssing,  for  the  purj)ose  of  discharging  the  trust,  great 
power  and  influence,  which  it  coidd  not  pervert  from  the 
object  intended  to  that  of  influencing  the  politics  of  the 
country  without  being  gliilty  of  a  great  political  crime.  In 
making  these  remarks,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  any  coun- 
tcnance  to  the  truth  of  tlio  charge  alleged  by  the  Secretary, 
nor  to  deny  to  the  officers  of  the  Bank  the  right  wliich  belongs 
to  ihem,  in  common  with  every  citizen,  freely  to  form  poht- 
ical  ]  principles,  and  act  on  them  in  their  private  capacity, 
without  i)ermitting  them  to  influence  their  official  conduct. 
But  it  is  strange  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Secretary,  while  he 
was  accusing  and  punishing  the  Bank  on  theeliarge  of  inter- 
tl'ving  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  that  the  Government 
;ilsn  was  a  <;roat  trust,  vested  with  powers  still  more  exten- 
sive, and  influence  himieasurably  greater  than  that  of  the 
Bank,  «;iveu  to  enable  it  to  discharge  the  object  for  which  it 
was  created ;  and  that  it  has  no  more  right  to  pervert  its 
power  and  influence  into  the  means  of  controlUng  the  ix)litic» 
of  the  countiy  than  the  Bank  itself.  Can  it  be  unknown  to 
him  that  the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  (an  officer  in  his 
own  depaitment),  the  man  who  has  made  so  prominent  a 
figure  in  this  transaction,  was  daily  and  hourly  meddling  in 
i'olitics,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  principal  political  manat^rs 
■  ♦/  tlie  administration  ?     Can  he  be  ignorant  tliat  the  whole 
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power  of  the  (Government  has  been  perverted  into  a  great 
political  machine,  with  a  view  of  corrupting  and  controlling 
the  country  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  avowed  and 
open  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  reward  political  friends 
and  punish  political  enemies  ?  and  that,  acting  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  has  driven  from  office  hundreds  of  honest  and  com- 
petent officers  for  opinion's  s^ike  only,  and  filled  their  places 
with  devoted  partisans  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  real 
offence  of  the  Bank  is  not  that  it  has  intermeddled  in 
l)olitics,  but  because  it  would  not  intermeddle  on  the  side  of 
power  ?  There  is  nothing  more  dignified  than  reproof  from 
the  lips  of  innocence,  or  punishment  from  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  change  the  picture — ^let  the  guilty  reprove  and  the 
criminal  punish,  and  what  more  odious,  more  hateful,  can 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  ? 

The  Secretary  next  tells  us,  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
Bank  had  been  wasteful  of  the  public  funds.  That  it  has 
spent  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars — I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  amount  (trifles  have  no  weight  ip,  the 
determination  of  so  great  a  question) — in  circulating  essays 
and  speeches  in  defence  of  the  institution,  of  which  sum  one- 
fifth  part — some  seven  thousand  dollars — belonged  to  the 
Government.  Well,  Sir,  if  the  Bank  has  really  icasfed  this 
amount  of  the  public  money,  it  is  a  grave  charge.  It  has 
not  a  right  to  waste  a  single  cent ;  but  I  must  say,  in  defence 
of  the  Bank,  that,  assailed  as  it  was  by  the  Executive,  it 
would  have  been  unfaitliful  to  its  trust,  both  to  the  stock- 
liolders  and  to  the  public,  had  it  not  resorted  to  every  proper 
means  in  its  power  to  defend  its  conduct,  and,  among  others, 
the  free  circulation  of  able  and  judicious  public^itions. 

But  admit  that  the  Bank  has  been  guilty  of  wasting  the 
jmlJic  funds  to  the  full  extent  charged  by  the  Secretarj", 
I  would  ask  if  he,  the  head  of  the  financial  department  of 
the  Government,  is  not  under  as  high  and  solemn  obligation 
to  take  care  of  the  moneyed  interest  of  the  public  as  the 
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Bank  itself.  I  wonld  ask  him  to  answer  me  a  few  simple 
questions  : — How  has  he  performed  this  duty  in  relation  to 
the  interest  which  the  public  holds  in  the  Bank  ?  Has  he 
been  less  wasteful  than  he  has  charged  the  bank  to  have 
been  ?  Has  he  not  wasted  thousands,  where  the  Bank,  even 
according  to  his  own  statement,  has  hundreds  ?  Has  he  not, 
by  withdrawing  the  deposits,  and  placing  them  in  the  State 
banks,  where  the  public  receives  not  a  cent  of  interest,  greatly 
affected  the  dividends  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  Government,  as  a  stockholder,  is  a  loser  to  the 
amount  of  one-fifth  of  the  diminution  ?  a  sum  which,  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  will  many  fold  exceed  the  entire  amomit 
which  the  Bank  has  expended  in  its  defence.  But  this  is  a 
small,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  public  loss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  the  Executive  has  pursued  in 
relation  to  the  Bank,  and  which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the 
shares  from  130  to  108  (a  Senator  near  mc  says  much  more. 
— It  may  be  ;  I  am  not  particular  in  such  things),  and  on 
which  the  i)ublic  sustains  a  corresponding  loss  on  its  share 
of  the  stock,  amounting  to  seven  millions  of  dollars — a  sum 
more  than  two  hundred  fold  greater  than  the  waste  which 
he  has  charged  upon  the  Bank.  Other  administrations  may 
exceed  this  in  talents,  patriotism,  and  honesty ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, in  audacity,  in  ellrontery,  it  stands  without  a  par- 
allefl 

The  Secretary  has  brought  forward  many  and  grievous 
charges  against  the  Bank.  I  will  not  condescend  to  notice 
them — it  is  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary,  and  not  that  of  the 
Bank,  which  is  immediately  under  examination  ;  and  he  has 
no  right  to  drag  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  into  the  issue,  be- 

* 

yond  its  operations  in  regard  to  the  deposits.  To  that  extent 
I  am  prepared  to  examine  his  allegations  against  it,  but  be- 
yond that  he  has  no  right — no,  not  the  least — to  arraign 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  ;  and  I,  for  one,  will  not,  by 
noticing  his  chains  beyond  that  point,  sanction  liis  authority 
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to  call  its  conduct  in  question.  But  let  the  point  in  issue 
be  determined,  and  I,  as  far  as  my  voice  extends,  will  give 
to  those  who  desire  it,  the  means  of  the  freest  and  most  un- 
limited inquiry  into  its  conduct.  I  am  no  partisan  of  the 
Bank — I  am  connected  with  it  in  no  way,  by  moneyed  or 
political  ties.  I  might  say,  with  truth,  that  the  Bank  owes 
as  much  to  me  as  any  other  individual  in  the  country  ;  and 
I  might  even  add,  that  had  it  not  been  for  my  eflforts,  it 
would  not  have  been  chartered.  Standing  in  this  relation  to 
the  institution,  a  high  sense  of  delicacy — a  regard  to  inde- 
pendence and  character — has  restrained  me  from  any  con- 
nection with  the  institution  whatever,  except  some  trifling 
accommodations  in  the  way  of  ordinary  business,  which 
were  not  of  the  slightest  importance  either  to  the  Bank  or 
myself. 

But  while  I  shall  not  condescend  to  notice  the  charges  of 
the  Secretary  against  the  Bank,  beyond  the  extent  which  I 
have  stated,  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  institution,  and  regard  to 
the  part  which  I  took  in  its  creation,  compels  me  to  notice 
two  allegations  against  it  which  have  fallen  from  another 
quarter.  It  is  said  that  the  Bank  had  no  agency,  or  at  least 
efl&cient  agency,  in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments  in  1817, 
and  that  it  had  failed  to  furnish  the  country  with  a  uniform 
and  sound  currency,  as  had  been  promised  at  its  creation. 
Both  of  these  allegations  I  pronounce  to  be  without  just 
ibundation.  To  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  them 
would  carry  me  too  far  from  the  subject,  and  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  having  been  on  the  political  stage, 
without  interruption,  from  that  day  to  this — having  been  an 
attentive  observer  of  the  question  of  the  currency  throughout 
the  whole  period — the  Bank  has  been  an  indispensable  agent 
in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments ;  that,  without  it,  the 
restoration  could  not  have  been  effected  short  of  the  utter 
prostration  of  all  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  an  entire  depreciation  of  bank  paper ;  and  that  it  has 
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not  only  restored  specie  payments,  but  has  given  a  cnrrency 
far  more  uniform  between  the  extremes  of  the  country  than 
was  anticipated,  or  even  dreamed  of,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion. I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I  did  not  believe  at  the 
time,  that  the  exchange  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  West 
would  be  brought  lower  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. — ^the 
estimated  expense  then,  including  insurance  and  loss  of  time, 
of  transporting  specie  between  the  two  points.  How  much 
it  was  below  the  anticipated  point  I  need  not  state  :  the 
whole  commercial  world  knows  that  it  was  not  a  fourth  part 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  •  Though  I  will  not 
notice  the  charges  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  propounding  to  those  who  sup- 
l)ort  them  on  this  floor  a  few  plain  questions.  If  there  be  in 
banking  institutions  an  inhei-eut  tendency  so  strong  to  abuse 
and  c(jrni]>tiun  as  they  contend — if,  in  consequence  of  this 
tenrkncy,  tliu  Bank  of  tlie  United  States  be  guilty  of  the 
cn«uiinnis  charges  and  corruptions  alleged,  notwithstanding 
its  responsibility  to  the  Government  and  our  control  over  it, 
what  is  to  be  expected  from  an  irresponsible  league  of 
banks,  as  called  by  the  Senator  from  Keutiick}'  (Mr.  Clay), 
over  wlueh  we  have  no  legal  control  ?  If  our  ix)wer  of  re- 
newing tlie  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  Unit'Od  States — ^if  our 
ri^lit  to  vacate  the  cliarter  by  scire  facias,  in  case  of  miscon- 
diiet — if  the  inliuence  wliich  the  a])pointment  of  five  Govern- 
ment directors  gives  us — and,  finally,  if  the  power  which  we 
have  of  appointing  committees  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
are  not  suliieient  to  hold  the  institution  in  check  ;  if,  in 
si>ite  (;f  all  these,  it  has,  from  the  innate  comiption  of  such 
institutions,  been  guilty  of  the  enormous  abuses  and  crimes 
charged  against  it,  wliat  may  we  not  expect  fi"om  the  asso- 
ciated banks,  the  favorites  of  the  treasury,  over  the  renewal 
of  wliose  chartei*s  the  (.iovernnient  has  no  i)ower, — against 
wliieh  it  can  issue  no  srln-  j ax  las, — in  whose  direction  it  has 
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not  a  single  individual, — and  into  whose  conduct  Congress 
can  appoint  no  committee  to  look?  With  these  checks 
all  withdrawn,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  public 
funds  ? 

I  stated,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that,  broad  as  was  the  power  which  the  Secretary 
had  assumed  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  transaction  of  a  highly  important  character,  to  which 
he  has  not  alluded,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  has  not  even 
attempted  a  justification.  I  mil  now  proceed  to  make  good 
this  assertion  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  tvithkolding  money 
from  going  into  the  Bank,  and  withdrawing  it  after  it  has 
been  placed  there.  The  former  is  authorized  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  stated,  under  the  sixteenth  section,  which 
directs,  as  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  pubhc  money 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  neither  that  section,  nor 
any  portion  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  nor,  in  truth, 
any  other  act,  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority  of  himself 
to  withdraiv  ])ublic  money  deposited  in  the  Bank.  There  is, 
I  repeat,  a  material  difterence  between  toithholding  pubUc 
money  from  deposit  and  withdrawing  it.  When  paid  into 
the  i^lace  designated  by  law  as  the  deposit  of  the  public 
money,  it  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  and  then  is 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  from  which,  by 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be  with- 
drawn by  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  So  careful  were 
the  framers  of  the  act  of  1816  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion, that  express  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  fifteenth  section,  to  transfer  the  deposits 
from  one  i)lace  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of  disburse- 
ments ;  but  which,  by  a  strange  perversion,  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  on  the  Secretary  the 
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not  only  restored  specie  payments,  but  has  given  a  cnrrency 
far  more  uniform  between  the  extremes  of  the  country  than 
was  anticipated,  or  even  dreamed  of,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion. I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I  did  not  believe  at  the 
time,  that  the  exchange  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  West 
would  be  brought  lower  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. — ^the 
estimated  expense  then,  including  insurance  and  loss  of  time, 
of  transporting  specie  between  the  two  points.  How  much 
it  was  below  the  anticipated  point  I  need  not  state  :  the 
whole  commercial  world  knows  that  it  was  not  a  fourth  part 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  •  Though  I  will  not 
notice  the  charges  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  propounding  to  those  who  sup- 
j)ort  them  on  tliis  floor  a  few  plain  questions.  If  there  be  in 
banking  institutions  an  iuhcrent  tendency  so  strong  to  abuse 
and  corrii])tion  as  they  contend — if,  in  consequence  of  this 
tendency,  the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States  be  guilty  of  the 
enormous  charges  and  corruptions  alleged,  notwithstanding 
its  responsibility  to  the  Government  and  oiur  control  over  it, 
what  is  to  be  exi)ected  from  an  irresponsible  league  of 
btuiks,  as  called  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay), 
over  which  we  have  no  legal  control  ?  If  our  power  of  re- 
newing tlie  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States — ^if  our 
right  to  vacate  the  charter  by  scire  facias^  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct— if  the  influence  which  the  appointment  of  five  Govern- 
ment directors  gives  us — and,  finally,  if  the  power  which  we 
have  of  appointing  conmiittees  to  examine  into  its  condition, 
are  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  institution  in  check  ;  if,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  it  has,  from  the  innate  corruption  of  such 
institutions,  been  guilty  of  the  enormous  abuses  and  crimes 
charged  against  it,  what  may  we  not  expect  fix)m  the  asso- 
ciated banks,  the  favorites  of  the  treasury,  over  the  renewal 
of  whose  charters  the  Government  has  no  iK>wer, — against 
which  it  can  issue  no  srirc  /acltt.s, — in  whose  direction  it  has 
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not  a  single  individual, — and  into  whose  conduct  Congress 
can  appoint  no  committee  to  look?  With  these  checks 
all  withdrawn,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  public 
funds  ? 

I  stated,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that,  broad  as  was  the  power  which  the  Secretary 
had  assumed  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  transaction  of  a  highly  important  character,  to  which 
he  has  not  alluded,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  has  not  even 
attempted  a  justification.  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  good 
this  assertion  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  tvithholding  money 
from  going  into  the  Bank,  and  loithdrawing  it  after  it  has 
been  placed  there.  The  former  is  authorized  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  stated,  under  the  sixteenth  section,  which 
directs,  as  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  public  money 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  neither  that  section,  nor 
any  portion  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  nor,  in  truth, 
any  other  act,  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority  of  himself 
to  withdraw  public  money  deposited  in  the  Bank.  There  is, 
I  repeat,  a  material  difference  between  loitliholding  pubhc 
money  from  deposit  and  icithdrawing  it.  When  paid  into 
the  place  designated  by  law  as  the  deposit  of  the  public 
money,  it  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  and  then  is 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  from  which,  by 
an  express  pro\ision  of  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be  \nth- 
drawn  by  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  So  careful  were 
the  framers  of  the  act  of  1816  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion, that  express  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  fifteenth  section,  to  transfer  the  deposits 
from  one  place  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of  disburse- 
ments ;  but  which,  by  a  strange  i)erversion,  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  on  the  Secretarj'  the 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  removed  the  former 
Secretary,  and  placed  the  present  in  his  place,  expressly  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  I  am  equally  clear, 
undfer  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  President's 
conduct  is  wholly  indefensible  ;  and,  among  other  objections, 
I  fear  he  had  in  view,  in  the  removal,  an  object  eminently 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional — ^to  give  an  advantage  to  his 
veto  never  intended  by  the  constitution — a  power  intended 
as  a  shield  to  protect  the  Executive  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  legislative  department — to  Diamtoin  the  present  state 
of  things  against  dangerous  or  hasty  innovation — ^but  which, 
I  fear,  is,  in  this  case,  intended  as  a  sword  to  defend  the 
usurpation  of  the  Executive.  I  say  I  fear ;  for,  although 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  lead  to  a  just  apprehension 
that  such  is  the  intention,  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  assert 
that  such  is  tlie  fact — tliat  so  lawless  and  unconstitutional 
an  object  is  contemplated  by  the  President,  till  his  act  shall 
comi)el  me  to  believe  to  the  contrary.  But  while  I  thus 
severely  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  removing 
the  former  Secretary  and  appointing  the  present,  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  case  of  the  abtise,  and  not  of  the 
usurpation  of  power.  The  President  has  the  right  of  removal 
from  (»llice.  Tlie  power  of  removal,  wherever  it  exists,  does, 
from  necessity,  involve  the  jmwer  of  general  supervision; 
nor  ean  I  (lcail)t  that  it  miglit  be  constitutionally  exercised 
in  roferenee  t(>  the  deposits.  Reverse  the  present  case: 
suppose  the  late  Secretary,  instcjul  of  being  against,  had  been 
in  favor  of  the  removal,  and  that  the  President,  instead  of 
for,  liad  been  against  it,  deeming  the  removal  not  only  inex- 
pedient, but,  under  the  circumstances,  illegal ;  would  any 
man  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  a  right  to 
I'cmove  his  Secretaiy,  if  it  were  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  removal  of  tlie  deposits  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  his  indis- 
l>cnsa];le  duty  to  have  removed  him  ?  and  had  he  not,  would 
he  not  have  been  universally,  and  justly,  held  responsible  ? 
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not  a  single  individual, — and  into  whose  conduct  Congress 
can  appoint  no  committee  to  look?  With  these  checks 
all  withdrawn,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  public 
funds? 

I  stated,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that,  broad  as  was  the  power  which  the  Secretary 
had  assumed  in  relation  to  the  deposits,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  transaction  of  a  highly  important  character,  to  which 
he  lias  not  alluded,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  has  not  even 
attempted  a  justification.  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  good 
this  assertion  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  withholding  money 
from  going  into  the  Bank,  and  withdrawing  it  after  it  has 
been  placed  there.  The  former  is  authorized  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  stated,  under  the  sixteenth  section,  which 
directs,  as  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  pubhc  money 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Bank,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  neither  that  section,  nor 
any  portion  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  nor,  in  truth, 
any  other  act,  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority  of  himself 
to  icithdraio  public  money  deposited  in  the  Bank.  There  is, 
I  repeat,  a  material  difference  between  loithholding  pubhc 
money  from  deposit  and  withdrawing  it.  When  paid  into 
the  place  designated  by  law  as  the  deposit  of  the  public 
money,  it  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  and  then  is 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  placed  imder 
the  protection  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  from  which,  by 
an  express  pro\ision  of  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be  with- 
drawn by  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  So  careful  were 
the  framers  of  the  act  of  1816  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion, that  express  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  fifteenth  section,  to  transfer  the  deposits 
from  one  place  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of  disburse- 
ments ;  but  wliich,  by  a  strange  perversion,  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  on  the  Secretary'  the 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  removed  the  fonner 
Secretary,  and  placed  the  present  in  liis  place,  expressly  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  I  am  equally  clear, 
undt?r  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  President's 
conduct  is  wholly  indefensible  ;  and,  among  other  objections, 
I  fear  he  liad  in  view,  in  the  removal,  an  object  eminently 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional — to  give  an  advantage  to  his 
veto  never  intended  by  the  constitution — a  power  intended 
as  a  shield  to  protect  the  Executive  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  legislative  department — to  maintain  the  present  state 
of  things  against  dangerous  or  hasty  innovation — ^but  which, 
I  fear,  is,  in  this  case,  intended  as  a  sword  to  defend  the 
usuri)ation  of  the  Executive.  I  say  I  fear ;  for,  although 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  lead  to  a  just  apprehension 
that  such  is  the  intention,  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  assert 
that  such  is  tlie  foct — that  so  lawless  and  imconstitutional 
an  ol)joct  is  contemplated  by  tlie  President,  till  his  act  shall 
comi>el  me  t<»  believe  to  the  contrary.  But  while  I  thus 
scveivly  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  removing 
the  former  Secretary  and  a])pointing  the  present,  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  case  of  the  abuse,  and  not  of  the 
nsurpatlon  of  power.  The  President  has  the  right  of  removal 
from  olfice.  The  power  of  removal,  wherever  it  exists,  does, 
from  necessity,  involve  the  ])ower  of  general  suj^ervision ; 
nor  Clin  I  diaibt  that  it  might  be  constitutionally  exercised 
in  n.*f(.'rence  to  the  deposits.  Reverse  the  present  case: 
suppose  the  late  Secretary,  instead  of  being  against,  had  been 
in  fiivor  of  the  removal,  and  that  the  President,  instead  of 
foi',  had  been  against  it,  deeming  the  removal  not  only  inex- 
l>edient,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  illegal ;  would  any 
man  doubt  tliat,  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  a  right  to 
remove  his  Secretary,  if  it  were  the  only  means  of  preventing 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  .^  Nay,  would  it  not  be  his  indis- 
])ensa]>le  duty  to  have  removed  him  ?  and  had  he  not,  would 
be  ihA  have  been  universally,  and  justly,  held  re8i>onsible  ? 
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not  a  single  individual, — and  into  whose  conduct  Congress 
can  appoint  no  committee  to  look?  With  these  checks 
all  withdrawn,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  public 
funds  ? 

I  stated,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  outset  of  my  re- 
marks, that,  broad  as  was  the  power  which  the  Secretary 
had  assumed  in  relation  to  the  dci)osits,  there  was  a  portion 
of  the  transaction  of  a  highly  important  character,  to  which 
he  has  not  alluded,  and  in  relation  to  which  he  has  not  even 
attempted  a  justification.  I  will  now  proceed  to  make  good 
this  assertion  to  the  letter. 

There  is  a  material  difference  between  tmthholding  money 
from  going  into  the  Bank,  and  withdrawing  it  after  it  has 
been  placed  there.  The  former  is  authorized  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  stated,  imder  the  sixteenth  section,  which 
directs,  as  lias  been  frequently  said,  that  the  public  money 
shall  be  dejwsited  in  the  Bank,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  neither  that  section,  nor 
any  portion  of  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank,  nor,  in  truth, 
any  other  act,  gives  the  Secretary  any  authority  of  himself 
to  withdraw  public  money  deposited  in  the  Bank.  There  is, 
I  repeat,  a  material  difference  between  tmthholding  pubUc 
mouey  from  deposit  and  withdrawing  it.  When  paid  into 
the  ])lace  designated  by  law  as  the  deposit  of  the  public 
money,  it  passes  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer,  and  then  is 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  constitution  itself,  and  from  which,  by 
an  express  pro\asion  of  the  constitution,  it  can  only  be  vaih- 
drawn  by  an  appropriation  made  by  law.  So  carefiil  were 
the  framers  of  the  act  of  1816  to  leave  nothing  to  implica- 
tion, that  express  authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trea.sury,  in  the  fifteenth  section,  to  transfer  the  deposits 
frum  one  j)lace  to  another,  for  the  convenience  of  disbui^se- 
ments ;  but  which,  by  a  strange  perversion,  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  so  construed  as  to  confer  on  the  Secretar}'  the 
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power  to  withdraw  the  money  fix)m  the  deposit,  and  loan  it 
to  favorite  State  *bank8 — I  express  myself  too  favorably,  I 
should  say  give  (they  pay  no  interest) — ^with  a  view  to  sus- 
tain their  credits  or  enlarge  their  profits — a  power  not  only 
far  beyond  the  Secretar}',  but  which  Congress  itself  could  not 
exercise  without  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution.  But 
it  is  said,  in  answer  to  these  views,  that  money  paid  in  de- 
posit into  the  Bank,  as  directed  by  law,  is  not  in  the 
treasury.  I  will  not  sto]),  said  Mr.  C,  to  re2)ly  to  such  an 
objection.  If  it  be  not  in  the  treasury,  where  is  the 
treasury  ?  If  it  be  not  money  in  the  treasury,  where  is  the 
money  annually  re|X)rted  to  be  in  the  treasury  ?  where  the 
eight  or  nine  millions  which,  by  tlie  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary,  are  said  to  be  now  in  the  treasury  ?  Are  we  to 
understand  that  none  of  this  money  is,  in  tnith,  in  the 
treasury  ?  that  it  is  floating  about  at  large,  subject  to  be 
disposed  of,  to  be  given  away,  at  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
to  favorites  and  ])artisan8  ?  So  it  would  seem  ;  for  it  ap- 
pears, ])y  a  correspondence  l)etween  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Cashier  of  the  Bank,  derived  through  the  Bank  (the  Secre- 
tary not  deeming  it  worth  wliilc*  to  give  the  slightest  in- 
formation of  the  transaction,  as  if  a  matter  of  course),  that 
he  lias  drawn  out  two  millions  and  a  quarter  of  the  public 
money  witliout  «appropriation,  and  distributed  it  at  pleasure 
among  his  favorites  ! 

But  it  is  attempted  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Se- 
cretary on  tlie  ground  of  i)recedent.  I  will  not  stop  to  notice 
whether  the  cases  cited  are  in  jK)int,  nor  will  I  avail  myself  of 
the  ga^at  and  striking  advantage  that  I  might  have  on  the 
(piestion  of  ])recedent.  This  case  stands  alone  and  distinct 
from  all  others.  There  is  none  similar  to  it  in  magnitude 
and  importance.  I  waive  all  this  :  I  jJace  myself  on  higher 
grounds — I  stand  on  the  immovable  principle  that,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  law  and  constitution,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  there 
is  no  room — no  place  for  precedents.     To  admit  them  would 
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I  have  now,  said  Mr.  C,  offered  all  the  remarks  I  in- 
tended in  reference  to  the  deposit  question  ;  and,  on  review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  must  say,  that  the  Secretary,  in 
removing  the  deposits,  has  clearly  transcended  his  p<fwer; 
that  he  has  violated  the  contract  between  the  Bank  and  the 
United  States  ;  that,  in  so  doing,  he  has  deeply  injured  that 
large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
invited,  on  the  faith  of  the  Government,  to  invest  their  prop- 
erty in  the  institution ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
deeply  injured  the  public  in  its  character  of  stockholder ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  has  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  public 
faith.  To  this  last  I  attribute  the  present  embarrassment 
in  the  currency,  which  has  so  injuriously  affected  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  countr}'.  The  credit  of  the  country  is 
an  important  portion  of  the  currency  of  the  country — credit 
in  every  shape,  public  and  private — credit,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  paper,  but  that  of  faith  and  confidence  between 
man  and  man — through  the  agency  of  which,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  great  and  mighty  exchanges  of  this  commercial  country, 
at  home  and  abroad,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  effected.  To 
inflict  a  wound  any  where,  particularly  on  the  public  faith,  is 
to  embarrass  all  the  channels  of  currency  and  exchange  ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  and  not  to  the  withdrawing  the  few  millions  of 
dollars  from  circulation,  that  I  attribute  the  present  money- 
ed embarrassment.  Did  I  believe  the  contrary — ^if  I  thought 
that  any  great  and  permanent  distress  would,  of  itself,  result 
from  winding  up,  in  a  regular  and  legal  manner,  the  present 
or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  would  deem  it  an 
evidence  of  the  dangerous  power  of  the  institution,  and,  to 
that  extent,  an  argument  against  its  existence.  But,  as  it 
is,  I  regard  the  present  embarrassment,  not  as  an  argument 
against  the  Bank,  but  an  argument  against  the  lawless  and 
wanton  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive — an 
embarrassment  which  is  likely  to  continue  if  the  deposits  be 
not  restored.     The  banks  which  have  received  them,  at  the 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  removed  the  former 
Secretary,  and  placed  the  present  in  his  place,  expressly  with 
a  view  to  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  I  am  equally  clear, 
und^r  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  President's 
conduct  is  wholly  indefensible  ;  and,  among  other  objections, 
I  fear  ho  had  in  view,  in  the  removal,  an  object  eminently 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional — to  give  an  advantage  to  his 
veto  never  intended  by  the  constitution — a  power  intended 
as  a  shield  to  protect  the  Executive  against  the  encroachment 
of  the  legislative  department — to  maintain  the  present  state 
of  things  against  dangerous  or  hasty  innovation — ^but  which, 
I  fear,  is,  in  this  case,  intended  as  a  sword  to  defend  the 
usui-pation  of  the  Executive.  I  say  I  fear ;  for,  although 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  lead  to  a  just  apprehension 
that  such  is  the  intention,  I  will  not  permit  myself  to  assert 
that  such  is  the  fact — that  so  lawless  and  unconstitutional 
an  object  is  contemplated  by  the  President,  till  his  act  shall 
compel  me  to  believe  to  the  contrary.  But  while  I  thus 
severely  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  President  in  removing 
the  foriucr  Secretary  and  appointing  the  present,  I  must  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  case  of  tlie  abuse,  and  not  of  the 
usurpation  of  ])ower.  The  President  has  the  right  of  removal 
from  office.  The  i^ower  of  removal,  wherever  it  exists,  does, 
from  necessity,  involve  tlie  power  of  general  sui>ervi8ion ; 
nor  can  I  doubt  that  it  might  be  constitutionally  exercised 
in  reference  to  the  deposits.  Reverse  the  present  case : 
8upj)oset]ie  late  Secretary,  instead  of  being  against,  had  been 
in  favor  of  the  removal,  and  that  the  President,  instead  of 
for,  had  been  against  it,  deeming  the  removal  not  only  inex- 
pedient, but,  under  the  circumstances,  illegal ;  would  any 
ujan  doubt  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  a  right  to 
remove  his  Secretary,  if  it  were  the  only  nieans  of  preventing 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  ?  Nay,  would  it  not  be  his  indis- 
pensable duty  to  have  removed  him  ?  and  had  he  not,  would 
he  not  have  been  universally,  and  justly,  held  responsible  ? 
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I  have  now,  said  Mr.  C,  offered  all  the  remarks  I  in- 
tended in  reference  to  the  deposit  question  ;  and,  on  review- 
ing the  whole  ground,  I  must  say,  that  the  Secretary,  in 
removing  the  deposits,  has  clearly  transcended  his  p^wer; 
that  he  has  violated  the  contract  between  the  Bank  and  the 
United  States  ;  that,  in  so  doing,  he  has  deeply  injured  that 
large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
invited,  on  the  faith  of  the  Government,  to  invest  their  prop- 
erty in  the  institution ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has 
deeply  injured  the  public  in  its  character  of  stockholder ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  has  inflicted  a  deep  woimd  on  the  public 
faith.  To  this  last  I  attribute  the  present  embarrassment 
in  the  currency,  which  has  so  injuriously  affected  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  The  credit  of  the  coimtry  is 
an  important  portion  of  the  currency  of  the  country — credit 
in  every  shape,  public  and  private — credit,  not  only  in  the 
shape  of  paper,  but  that  of  faith  and  confidence  between 
man  and  man — through  the  agency  of  which,  in  all  its  forms, 
the  great  and  mighty  exchanges  of  this  commercial  country, 
at  home  and  abroad,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  effected.  To 
inflict  a  wound  any  where,  particularly  on  the  public  faith,  is 
to  embarrass  all  the  channels  of  cuiTency  and  exchange  ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  and  not  to  the  withdra^ving  the  few  millions  of 
dollars  from  circulation,  that  I  attribute  the  present  money- 
ed embarrassment.  Did  I  believe  the  contrary — if  I  thought 
that  any  great  and  permanent  distress  would,  of  itself,  result 
from  winding  up,  in  a  regular  and  legal  manner,  the  present 
or  any  other  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I  would  deem  it  an 
evidence  of  the  dangerous  power  of  the  institution,  and,  to 
that  extent,  an  argument  against  its  existence.  But,  as  it 
is,  I  regard  the  present  embarrassment,  not  as  an  argument 
against  the  Bank,  but  an  argument  against  the  lawless  and 
wanton  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive — an 
embarrassment  which  is  likely  to  continue  if  the  deposits  be 
not  restored.     The  banks  which  have  received  them,  at  the 
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exi>ense  of  the  public  faith,  and  in  \dolation  of  law,  will  never 
be  pennitteji  to  enjoy  their  spoils  in  quiet.  No  one  who 
regards  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  I  do,  can  ever  give 
his  Sanction  to  any  law  intended  to  protect  or  carry  tloou^ 
the  present  illegal  arrangement ;  on  the  contrary,  all  such 
must  feel  bound  to  wage  perpetuid  war  against  an  usurpatioa 
of  power  so  flagrant  as  tliat  which  controls  the  present  de- 
l)Osits  of  the  public  money.  If  I  stand  alone,  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  I,  at  least,  will  continue  to  maintain  the  conteet 
so  long  as  I  remain  in  public  life. 

As  important,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  deposits,  in  all  its  bearings,  public  and  private,  it 
is  one  on  the  surface — a  mere  pretext  to  another,  and  one 
giwitly  more  important,  which  Ues  beneath,  and  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  to  understand  correctly  all  the 
eircnmstances  attending  tliis  extraordinary  transaction.  It 
is  felt  and  acknowledged  on  all  sides  tliat  there  is  another 
and  a  ileoper  (piostion,  which  has  excited  the  profound  sen- 
<ati(»n  and  alarm  wldch  })ervade  the  country. 

If  wo  are  to  believe  what  we  hear  from  the  advocates  of 
tlie  administmtion,  we  would  suppose  at  one  time  that  the 
real  (]lle^^tion  was,  Bank  or  no  Bank  ;  at  another,  tliat  the 
«[uestion  was  between  the  United  >^tates  Bank  and  the  State 
i)anks  ;  and,  linally,  that  it  was  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  guard  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  States 
a;;ainst  the  encroaelnnents  of  the  General  Government.  The 
adniinistration  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
tlie  States  !  What  shall  I  call  it  ?  audacity  or  hypocrisy.^ 
The  authors  of  the  Proclamation  the  guardians  and  defend- 
ers <)f  the  rights  of  the  States  !  The  authoi-s  of  the  war 
message  against  a  member  of  this  confederacy — the  authors 
of  the  "  bloody  bill*'  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the 
rights  ol'  the  States  !  This  a  struggle  for  State  Rights  !  No, 
Sir  :  St[ito  llights  are  no  more.  The  struggle  is  over  for  the 
l)rese'nt.     The  bill  of  the  last  ^^essinn,  which  vested  in  the 
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GJovemment  the  right  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  its  pow- 
ers, finally  and  conclusively,  and  gave  it  the  power  of  enforc- 
ing its  judgments  by  the  sword,  destroyed  all  distinction  be- 
tween delegated  and  reserved  rights — concentrated  in  the 
Government  the  entire  powers  of  the  system,  and  prostrated 
the  States,  as  poor  and  helpless  corporations,  at  the  foot  of 
this  sovereignty. 

Nor  is  it  more  true  that  the  real  question  is,  Bank  or  no 
Bank.  Taking  the  deposit  question  in  the  broadest  sense, — 
suppose,  as  is  contended  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, that  it  involves  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter, and,  consequently,  the  existence  of  the  Bank  itself, — 
stiU  the  banking  system  would  stand  almost  untouched  apd 
unimpaired.  Four  hundred  banks  would  still  remain  scat- 
tered over  this  wide  republic,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank  many  would  rise  to  be  added  to  the  present 
list.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  the  only  possible 
question  that  could  be  presented  for  consideration  would  be, 
whether  the  banking  system  was  more  safe,  more  beneficial, 
or  more  constitutional,  with  or  without  the  United  States 
Bank. 

If,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  this  was  a  question  of  Bank  or  no 
Bank  ;  if  it  involved  the  existence  of  the  banking  system,  t 
it  would,  indued,  be  a  great  question— one  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  and,  with  my  present  impressions,  long  entertained  and 
daily  deepening,  I  would  hesitate — ^long  hesitate — ^before  I 
would  be  found  under  the  banner  of  the  system.  I  have 
great  doubts,  if  doubts  they  may  be  called,  as  to  the  soimd- 
ness  and  tendency  of  the  whole  system,  in  all  its  modifica- 
tions :  I  have  great  fears  that  it  will  be  found  hostile  to  lib- 
erty and  the  advance  of  civilization — fatally  hostile  to  liberty 
in  our  country,  where  the  system  exists  in  its  worst  and  most 
dangerous  form.  Of  all  institutions  affecting  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  wealth — a  question  least  explored 
and  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  whole  range  of  politi- 
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cal  economy — ^the  banking  institution  has,  if  not  the  great- 
est, one  of  the  greatest,  and,  I  fear,  most  pernicious  influ- 
ences. Were  the  question  really  }3efore  us,  I  would  not  shun 
the  responsibility,  as  great  as  it  might  be,  of  freely  and  fully 
offering  my  sentiments  on  those  deeply  important  points ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  few  remarks 
which  I  have  thrown  out. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  question  which  now  aptates  thfi^ 
countr}'  ?  I  answer,  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  of  the  Government — a  struggle, 
not  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  Bank,  but  whether 
Congress  or  the  President  should  have  the  power  to  create  a 
Bank,  and  the  consequent  control  over  the  currency  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  real  question.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves :  this  league,  this  association  of  banks,  ci*eatcd  by  the 
Executive,  bound  together  by  its  influence,  united  in  com- 
mon articles  of  association,  vivified  and  sustained  bv  receiv- 
ing  tlie  deposits  of  the  public  mtnicy,  and  ha^'ing  their  notes 
couvcrted,  bv  beinj]:  received  everv  where  bv  the  treasurv. 
into  the  common  currencv  of  the  countr\%  is,  to  all  intents 
and  ])urposes,  a  Bank  of  the  United  States — the  Executive 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished  from  that  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  However  it  nn'ght  fail  to  perform  satis- 
fact(;rily  the  useful  functions  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  incori)()rated  by  law,  it  would  outstrip  it — far  out- 
strij)  it — in  all  its  dangerous  qualities,  in  extending  the  pow- 
er, the  influence,  and  the  coiTuption  of  the  Government.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  anv  institution  more  admirably  cal- 
culated  to  advance  these  objects.  Not  onlv  the  selected 
banks,  but  the  whole  banking  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  with  them  the  entire  money  power,  for  the  purpose  of 
speculation,  peculation,  and  corruption,  would  be  placed  un- 
der th(?  control  of  the  Executive.  A  svstem  of  menaces  and 
j)n)mises  will  be  established  :  (.f  menace  to  the  banks  in  pos- 
session of  the  de])osits,  but  which  mi<;ht  not  be  entirely  sub- 
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servient  to  Executive  views  ;  and  of  promise  of  future  fa- 
vors to  those  who  may  not  as  yet  enjoy  its  favors.  Between 
the  two,  the  banks  would  be  left  without  influence,  honor,  or 
honesty,  and  a  system  of  speculation  and  stock-jobbing  would 
commence,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  I  fear 
they  have  already  commenced  ;  I  fear  the  means  which  have 
been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  minions  of  power  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits,  and  placing  them  in  the  vaults  of  de- 
pendent banks,  have  extended  their  cupidity  to  the  public 
lands,  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  and  that  to  this  we 
must  attribute  the  recent  i)henomena  in  that  quarter — im- 
mense and  valuable  tracts  of  land  sold  at  short  notice  ;  sales 
fraudulently  postponed  to  aid  the  8j>eculator8,  with  w^hich,  if 
I  am  not  misinformed,  a  name  not  unknown  to  this  body  has 
performed  a  prominent  part.  But  I  leave  this  to  my  vigi- 
lant and  able  friend  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter),  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  see  justice  done  to  the  public.  As  to  stock-jobbing, 
tliis  new  arrangement  will  open  a  field  which  Bothschild  him- 
self may  envy.  It  has  been  found  hard  work — ^very  hard, 
no  doubt — ^by  the  jobbers  in  stock,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  attemj)t8  to  raise  or  dei)ress  the  price  of  United  States 
Bank  stock  ;  but  no  work  will  be  more  easy  than  to  mise  or 
depress  the  price  of  the  stock  of  the  selected  banks,  at  the 
2>letisure  of  the  Executive.  Notliing  more  will  be  required 
than  to  give  or  withhold  deposits  ;  to  draw,  or  abstain  from 
drawing  warrants  ;  to  pamper  them  at  one  time,  and  starve 
tlicm  at  another.  Those  who  would  be  in  the  secret,  and 
who  would  know  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell,  would  have 
the  means  of  realizing,  by  dealing  in  the  stocks,  whatever 
fortune  they  might  please. 

So  long  as  the  question  is  one  between  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  incor])orated  by  Congress,  and  that  system  of 
banks  which  has  been  created  by  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  to  discourse  on  the  per- 
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nicious  tendency  and  unconstitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  To  bring  up  that  question  fairly  and  legiti- 
mately, you  must  go  one  step  further  ;  you  must  divorce  the 
Government  and  the  banking  system.  You  must  refuse  all 
connection  Avith  banks.  You  must  neither  receive  nor  pay 
away  bank-notes ;  you  must  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
the  strong  box,  and  of  gold  and  silver.  If  you  have  a  right 
to  receive  bank-notes  at  all — to  treat  them  as  money  by  re- 
ceiving them  in  your  dues,  or  paying  them  away  to  credit- 
ors— you  have  a  right  to  create  a  bank.  Whatever  the  Gov- 
ernment  receives  and  treats  as  money,  is  money  in  effect ; 
and  if  it  be  money,  then  they  have  the  right,  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  regulate  it.  Nay,  they  are  boimd  by  a  high  ob- 
Ugation  to  adoi)t  the  most  efficient  means,  according  to  the 
nature  of  that  which  they  have  recognized  as  money,  to  give 
it  the  utmost  stability  and  uniformity  of  value.  And  if 
it  be  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes,  the  most  efficient  means  of 
giving  those  qualities  is  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  incor- 
porated by  Congress.  Unless  you  give  the  highest  practical 
uniformity  to  the  value  of  bank-notes,  so  long  as  you  receive 
them  in  your  dues,  and  treat  them  as  money,  you  violate 
that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  ])rovides  that  taxa- 
tion shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  other  alternative  :  I  rei)oat,  you  must  divorce  the  Gov- 
ernment entirely  from  the  banking  system,  or,  if  not,  you  are 
bound  to  incorporate  a  bank  as  the  only  safe  and  efficient 
means  of  giving  stability  and  imiformity  to  the  currency. 
And  should  the  deposits  not  be  restored,  and  the  present 
illegal  and  iniconstitutional  connection  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  league  of  banks  continue,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty. 
if  no  one  else  moves,  to  introduce  a  measure  to  ])rohibit 
Government  from  receiving  or  touching  bank-notes  in  any 
shape  whatever,  as  the  only  means  left  of  giving  safety  and 
stability  to  the  currency,  and  saving  the  country  from  cor- 
ruption and  ruin. 
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Viewing  the  question,  in  its  true  light,  as  a  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  to  seize  on  the  power  of  Congress, 
and  to  unite  in  the  President  the  power  of  the  sword  and  the 
purse,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  said,  truly, 
and,  let  me  add,  philosophically,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  revolution.  Yes,  the  very  existence  of  free  governments 
rests  on  the  proper  distrihtUion  and  organization  of  power; 
and  to  destroy  this  distribution,  and  thereby  concentrate 
power  in  any  one  of  the  departments,  is  to  effect  a  revolution. 
But,  while  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution,  I  cannot  agree  with  him  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  commenced,  or  the  point  to  whidii  it  htis  progressed. 
Looking  to  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  General 
Government  into  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depart- 
ments— and  confining  his  views  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
executive  upon  the  legislative,  he  dates  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  but  sixty  days  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
present  Congress.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  take  a  wider  range, 
and  date  it  from  an  earlier  period.  Besides  the  distribution 
among  the  departments  of  the  General  Government,  there 
belongs  to  our  system  another,  and  a  far  more  important 
division  or  distribution  of  power — that  between  the  States 
and  the  Gtjneral  Government,  the  reserved  and  delegated 
rights,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  still  more  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  institutions.  Taking  this  wide  view  of 
our  political  system,  the  revolution  in  the  midst  of  which  wo 
are,  began,  not,  as  supposed  by  the  Senator  from  Kentuck}^, 
shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  but 
many  years  ago,  with  the  commencement  of  the  restrictive 
system  ;  and  terminated  its  first  stage  with  the  passage  of 
the  force  bill  of  the  last  session,  which  absorbed  all  the  rights 
and  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  consolidated  them  in  this 
Government.  While  this  process  was  going  on,  of  absorbing 
the  reserved  powers  of  the  States  on  the  part  of  the  General. 

Government,  another  commenced,  of  concentrating  in  the 
VOL.  u. — ^22 
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Executive  the  powers  of  the  other  two,  the  legislative  and 
judicial  departments  of  the  Government,  which  constitutes 
the  second  stage  of  the  revolution,  in  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced almost  to  the  termination. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  connection  with  this  part 
of  his  argument,  read  a  striking  passage  from  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  writers  in  any  language  (Plu- 
tarch), giving  the  description  of  CdBsar  forcing  himself,  sword 
in  hand,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Boman  CommonwealtL 
We  are  at  the  same  stage  of  our  political  revolution,  and  the 
analogy  between  the  two  cases  is  complete,  varied  only  by 
the  character  of  the  actors  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  That  was  a  case  of  an  intrepid  and  bold  warrior, 
as  an  open  plunderer,  seizing  forcibly  the  treasury  of  the 
country,  which,  in  that  republic,  as  weU  as  ours,  was  confid- 
ed to  the  custody  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  actors  in  our  case  are  of  a  different  charac-  • 
ter :  artful  and  cunning  politicians,  and  not  fearless  war- 
riors. They  have  entered  the  treasury,  not  sword  in  hand, 
as  public  plunderers,  but  with  the  false  keys  of  sophistry,  imder 
the  silence  of  midnight.  The  motive  and  object  are  the  same, 
varied  only  by  character  and  circumstances.  "  With  money 
I  will  get  men,  and  with  men  money,"  was  the  maxim  of  the 
Roman  plunderer.  With  money  we  wiU  get  partisans,  with 
partisans  votes,  and  with  votes  money,  is  the  maxim  of 
our  public  pilferers.  With  men  and  money,  Caasar  struck 
down  Roman  liberty  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Pharsalia,  never 
to  rise  again  ;  from  which  disastrous  hour,  all  the  powers  of 
the  Roman  Republic  were  consolidated  in  the  person  of 
Cassar,  and  perpetuated  in  his  line.  With  money  and  cor- 
rupt partisans,  a  great  effort  is  now  making  to  choke  and  stifle 
the  voice  of  American  liberty,  through  all  its  constitutional 
and  legal  organs ;  by  pensioning  the  press  ;  by  overawing  the 
other  departments ;  and,  finally,  by  setting  up  a  new  organ, 
composed  of  office-holders  and  partisans,  under  the  name 
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of  a  National  Convention,  wjj^ich,  counterfeiting  the  voice  of 
the  people,  will,  if  not  resisted,  in  their  name  dictate  the 
succession;  when  the  deed  will  have  been  done — ^the  revolu- 
tion completed — and  all  the  powers  of  our  republic,  in  like 
manner,  consolidated  in  the  Executive,  and  perpetuated  by 
his  dictation. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  C.)  anticipates  with 
confidence  that  the  small  party  who  were  denounced  at  the 
last  session  as  traitors  and  disunionists  will  be  found,  on  this 
occasion,  standing  in  the  front  rank,  and  manfuUy  resisting 
the  advance  of  despotic  power.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  heaid 
the  anticipation  with  pleasure,  not  on  account  of  the  com- 
pliment which  it  implied,  but  the  evidence  which  it  affords 
that  the  cloud  which  has  been  so  industriously  thrown  over 
the  character  and  motives  of  that  small,  but  patriotic  party, 
begins  to  be  dissipated.  The  Senator  hazarded  nothing  in  the 
prediction.  That  party  is  the  determined,  the  fixed,  and 
sworn  enemy  to  usurpation,  come  from  what  quarter  and 
under  what  form  it  may — ^whether  from  the  Executive  upon 
the  other  departments  of  this  Government,  or  from  this  Gov- 
ernment on  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  States.  The 
resolution  and  fortitude  mth  which  it  maintained  its  position 
at  the  last  session,  under  so  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  in 
defence  of  the  States  against  the  encroacl^ents  of  the 
General  Government,  furnished  evidence  not  to  be  mistaken, 
that  that  party,  in  the  j)resent  momentous  struggle,  will 
be  found  arrayed  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Congress  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  President.  And  let  me  teU  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  said  Mr.  C,  that,  if  the  present 
struggle  against  Executive  usurpation  be  successfrd,  it  will 
be  owing  to  the  success  with  which  we,  the  nullifiera — I 
am  not  afraid  of  the  word — maintained  the  rights  of  the 
States  against  the  encroachments  of  the  General  Qt)vem- 
ment  at  the  last  session. 

A  very  few  words  will  place  this  beyond  controversy. 
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To  the  interposition  of  the  Stote  of  South  Carolina  we  aie 
indebted  for  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  question  ;  without 
it,  all  the  influence  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  over  the 
manufacturing  interest,  gi*eat  as  it  deservedly  is,  would  have 
been  wholly  incompetent,  if  he  had  even  thought  proper  to 
exert  it,  to  adjust  the  question.  The  attempt  would  have 
prostrated  him,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  and  not  the 
system.  It  was  the  separate  action  of  the  State  that  gave 
him  the  place  to  stand  upon,  created  the  necessity  for  the 
ai^ustmcnt,  and  dis]X)sed  the  minds  of  all  to  compromise. 
Now,  I  put  the  solemn  question  to  all  who  hear  me.  If  the 
tariff  had  not  been  adjusted — if  it  was  now  an  open  question 
— ^what  hope  of  successful  resistance  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  Executive,  on  the  part  of  tliis  or  any  other  branch  of 
the  Government,  could  bo  entertained  ?  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  this  is  the  result  of  accident — of  an  imforeseen  contin- 
gency. It  was  clearly  perceived,  and  openly  stated,  that  no 
successful  resistance  could  be  made  to  the  corruption  and  en- 
croachments of  the  Executive  while  the  tariff  question  re- 
mained open — while  it  separated  the  North  from  the  South, 
and  wasted  the  energies  of  the  honest  and  patriotic  portions 
of  the  commimity  against  each  other,  the  joint  effort  of 
wliich  is  indi8i)ensably  necessary  to  exi>el  those  from  authority 
who  are  converting  the  entire  powers  of  Grovemment  into  a 
corrupt  electioneering  machine ;  and  that,  without  separate 
State  interjiosition,  the  adjustment  was  impossible.  The 
truth  of  this  position  rests  not  upon  the  accidental  state  of 
things,  but  on  a  profound  principle  growing  out  of  the  nature 
of  government  and  party  stniggles  in  a  free  state.  History 
and  reflection  teach  us  that,  when  great  interests  come  into 
conflict,  and  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  men  are 
roused,  such  struggles  can  never  be  composed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  any  individual,  however  great ;  and  if  there  be  not 
somewhere  in  the  system  some  high  constitutional  ix>wer  to 
arrest  their  progress,  and  compel  the  parties  to  adjust  the 
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difference,  they  go  on  till  the  state  falls  by  corraption  or 
violence. 

I  will,  said  Mr.  C,  venture  to  add  to  these  remarks  an- 
other, in  connection  with  the  point  xmder  consideration,  not 
less  true.  We  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  cause  which  I  have 
stated  for  our  present  strength  in  this  body  against  the  pre- 
sent usurpation  of  the  Executive,  but  if  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  had  stood  alone,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  without 
the  odious  bill  which  accompanied  it — ^if  those  who  led  in  the 
compromise  had  joined  the  State  Bights  party  in  their  resist- 
ance to  that  unconstitutional  measure,  and  thrown  the  re- 
sponsibility on  its  real  authors,  the  administration,  their 
party  would  have  been  so  prostrated  throughout  the  entire 
South,  «nd  their  power,  in  consequence,  so  reduced,  that  they 
would  not  have  dared  to  attempt  the  present  measure  ;  or,  if 
they  had,  they  would  have  been  broken  and  defeated. 

Were  I,  said  Mr.  C,  to  select  the  case  best  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  resisting  usurpation  at  the  very 
commencement,  and  to  prove  how  difficult  it  is  to  resist  it 
in  any  subsequent  stage  if  not  met  at  first,  I  would  select 
this  very  case.  What,  he  asked,  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
usurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  ?  What 
the  motive,  the  temptation,  which  has  induced  him  to 
seize  on  the  deposits  ?  What  but  the  large  surplus  reve- 
nue ?  the  eight  or  ten  millions  in  the  public  treasury  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  Government  ?  And  what  has  put  so  large  an 
amount  of  money  in  the  treasury,  when  not  needed  ?  I  answer, 
the  protective  system — that  system  which  graduated  duties, 
not  in  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Government,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importunities  and  demands  of  the  manufecturers, — 
and  which  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the  treasury  beyond 
the  most  profuse  demands,  and  even  the  extravagance  of  the 
Government — taken — ^unlavrfully  taken,  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  honestly  made  it.  I  hold  that  those  who  make 
are  entitled  to  what  they  make  against  all  the  world,  except 
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the  Government ;  and  against  it,  except  to  the  extent  of  its 
legitimate  and  constitutional  wants ;  and  that  for  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  take  one  cent  more  is  robbery.  In  violation  of 
this  sacred  principle,  Congress  first  removed  the  depodts 
into  the  public  treasury  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  made 
it,  and  where  they  were  rightfully  placed  by  all  laws,  human 
and  divine.  The  Executive,  in  his  turn,  following  the  example, 
has  taken  tliem  from  that  dep4:»sit,  and  distributed  them 
among  favorite  and  pirtisan  l>auks.  The  means  used  have 
been  the  same  in  l>:ith  ca:?es.  The  constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  lav  duties  \\"ith  a  new  to  revenue.  This 
]>ower,  without  regarding  the  object  for  which  it  was  intend- 
ed, forgetting  that  it  was  a  givat  trust  power,  necessarflv 
Hmiteil,  by  the  ver}'  nature  of  such  powers,  to  the  subject 
and  the  object  uf  the  tnist,  was  per\-erted  to  a  use  never  in- 
tended— that  of  prutecting  the  industr}-  of  one  portion  of 
the  country  at  the  expense  of  another ;  and,  tmder  this  false 
interprotati'Hi,  the  ni»:«ney  was  transferred  from  its  natnial 
and  just  dep»:»sii — the  ix)ckets  »»f  th«.»se  who  made  it — ^into 
the  public  treasur}',  as  I  have  stated.  In  this,  too,  the  Ex- 
ecutive followed  the  example  of  Congress. 

By  the  magic  constnietinu  of  a  few  simple  words — "un- 
less otht-nvise  ordered  " — intended  to  confer  on  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Treasury  a  limited  power — to  give  additional  securitv 
to  the  public  deposits,  he  has,  in  like  manner,  pen-orted  this 
j>ower,  and  made  it  the  instrument,  by  simUar  sopliistrv,  of 
drawing  the  money  from  the  treasury,  and  bestowing  it,  as 
I  have  staled,  on  favorite  and  jiartisan  banks.  Would  to 
God,  said  Mr.  C. — would  to  God  I  could  reverse  the  whole  of 
tliis  nefarious  openition,  and  tenninate  the  controversy  bv 
retuniing  the  money  to  the  pockets  of  the  honest  and  in- 
dustrious citizens,  by  the  sweat  of  whose  brows  it  was  made, 
and  to  whom  only  it  rightfully  belongs.  But,  as  this  can- 
not be  done,  I  must  content  myself  by  giving  a  vote  to  re- 
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turn  it  to  the  public  treajsury,  where  it  was  ordered  to  be 
deposited  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

There  is  another  aspect,  said  Mr.  C,  in  which  this  sub- 
ject may  be  viewed.  We  all  remember  how  early  the  ques- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue  began  to  agitate  the  country. 
At  a  very  early  period,  a  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dick- 
erson)  presented  his  scheme  for  disposing  of  it  by  distributing 
it  among  the  States.  The  first  message  of  the  President 
recommended  a  similar  project,  which  was  followed  up  by  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  New- York,  and, 
I  believe,  some  of  the  other  States.  The  public  attention 
was  aroused — the  scheme  scrutinized — its  gross  unconstitu- 
tionality and  injustice,  and  its  dangerous  tendency — ^its  ten- 
dency to  absorb  the  power  and  existence  of  the  States,  were 
clearly  perceived  and  denounced.  The  denunciation  was  too 
deep  to  be  resisted,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  What 
have  we  now  in  lieu  of  it  ^  What  is  the  present  scheme 
but  a  distribution  of  the  sui-plus  revenue  ?  A  distribution  at 
the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Executive^ — a  distribution 
to  favorite  banks,  and  through  them,  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
counts and  loans,  to  corrupt  partisans,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creasing political  influence. 

We  have,  said  Mr.  C,  arrived  at  a  fearfiil  crisis.  Things 
cannot  long  remain  as  they  are.  It  behooves  all  who  love 
their  country — ^who  have  affection  for  their  offspring,  or  who 
have  any  stake  in  our  institutions,  to  pause  and  reflect.  Con- 
fidence is  daily  withdrawing  from  the  General  Grovernment. 
Alienation  is  hourly  going  on.  These  will  necessarily  create 
a  state  of  things  inimical  to  the  existence  of  our  institutions, 
and,  if  not  arrested,  convulsions  must  follow;  and  then 
comes  dissolution  or  despotism,  when  a  thick  cloud  will  be 
thrown  over  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  future  prospects  of 
our  country. 


# 
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On  the  proposition  of  'Mr.  Webster  to  recharter  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
March  21st,  1834. 

[Note. — The  question  being  upon  granting  leave  to  Mr.  Webster 
to  introduce  into  the  Senate  a  bill  to  recharter,  for  the  term  of  six  yean, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  Stiites,  with  modifications :] 

I  RISE,  said  Mr.  Calliouu,  in  order  to  avail  myself  of  an 
early  opi)ortunity  to  exi)ress  my  opinion  on  the  measure  pro- 
[losed  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  questions 
iijimcdiately  connected  with  it ;  under  the  impression  that, 
on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  Avith  the  interests  rf 
every  chiss  in  the  comnmnity,  tlierc  should  be  an  early  de- 
chimtion  of  their  sentiments  by  the  members  of  this  body, 
80  that  all  may  know  what  to  exi)cct,  and  on  what  to  cal- 
culate. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator,  not  because  I 
ai)prove  of  the  measure  he  proposes,  but  because  I  consider 
it  due  in  courtesy  to  gmnt  leave,  unless  there  be  strong  rear 
sons  to  the  contrary,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  instance ; 
but  while  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  his  motion,  and,  let  me 
add,  to  do  ample  justice  to  his  motives  for  introducing  the 
bill,  I  cannot  ai)prove  of  the  measure  he  proposes.  In  eveiy 
xievf  which  I  have  been  able  to  take,  it  is  objectionable. 
Among  the  objections,  I  place  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  object. 
It  is  left  entirely  oi)en  to  conjecture  whether  a  renewal  of 
the  cluirter  is  intended,  or  a  mere  continuance,  with  the  view 
of  affording  the  Bank  time  to  wind  up  its  affairs ;  and  what 
inci-eases  the  uncertainty  is,  if  we  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  bill  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  it  is 
eijually  unsuited  to  eithei'.     If  a  renewal  of  the  charter  be 
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intended,  six  years  is  too  short ;  if  a  continuance,  too  long. 
I,  however,  state  this  as  a  minor  objection.  There  is  an- 
other of  far  more  decisive  character  :  it  settles  nothing ;  it 
leaves  every  thing  unfixed  ;  it  perpetuates  the  present  strug- 
gle, which  so  injuriously  agitates  the  country — a  struggle  of 
bank  against  bank — of  one  set  of  opinions  against  another  ; 
and  prolongs  the  whole,  without  even  an  intervening  armis- 
tice, to  the  year  1842  :  a  period  that  covers  two  presidential 
terms,  and  by  inevitable  consequence,  running,  for  two  suc- 
cessive presidential  elections,  the  politics  of  the  country  in- 
to the  bank  question,  and  the  bank  question  into  politics, 
with  the  mutual  corruption  which  must  be  engendered  ; 
keeping,  during  the  whole  period,  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, which  the  public  interest  requires  should  have  the  ut- 
most stability,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation. 

But  why  should  I  pursue  the  objections  to  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  Senator  ?  He,  himself,  acknowledged  the 
measure  to  iSe  defective,  and  that  he  would  prefer  one  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  He  has  not  proposed  this  as  the 
best  measiu*e,  but  has  brought  it  forward  under  a  supposed 
necessity — under  the  impression  that  something  must  be 
done — something  prompt  and  immediate,  to  relieve  the  ex- 
isting distress  which  overspreads  the  land.  I  concur  with 
him  in  relation  to  the  distress,  that  it  is  deep  and  extensive ; 
that  it  fell  upon  us  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  prosperity 
almost  unexampled ;  that  it  is  daily  consigning  hundreds  to 
poverty  and  misery ;  blasting  the  hopes  of  the  enterprising ; 
taking  employment  and  bread  from  the  laborer ;  and  working 
a  fearful  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the  money  deal- 
ers on  one  side,  and  the  man  of  business  on  the  other — ^rais- 
ing the  former  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  while  it  is 
whirUng  the  latter,  with  equal  rapidity,  to  the  bottom. 
While  I  thus  agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  the  distress,  I  am 
also  sensible  that  there  are  great  public  emergencies  in  which 
no  permanent  relief  can  be  afforded,  and  when  the  wisest 
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are  obliged  to  resort  to  expedients  ;  to  palliate  and  to  tempo- 
rize, in  order  to  gain  time  with  a  view  to  apply  a  more  effec- 
tual remedy.  But  there  are  also  emergencies  of  precisely  the 
opposite  character ;  when  the  best  and  most  permanent  is  the 
only  practicable  measure,  and  when  mere  expedients  tend  but 
to  distract,  to  divide,  and  confound,  and  thereby  to  delay  or 
defeat  all  relief ;  and  such,  viewed  in  all  its  relations  and 
bearing,  I  consider  the  present ;  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  also  has  not  so  considered  it,  I  attribute  to 
the  fact  that,  of  the  two  questions  blended  in  the  subject 
under  consideration,  he  has  given  an  undue  prominence  to 
that  which  has  by  far  the  least  relative  importance — I  mean 
those  of  the  Bank  and  of  the  currency.  As  a  mere  bank  ques- 
tion, as  viewed  by  the  Senator,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  but  little 
importance  whether  the  renewal  should  be  for  six  years  or  for 
a  longer  period ;  and  a  preference  might  very  properly  be 
given  to  one  or  the  other,  as  it  might  be  supposed  most  likely 
to  succeed  ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  in  my  opinioft,  in  selecting 
the  period  of  six  years,  he  has  taken  that  which  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  succeed  than  one  of  a  reasonable  and  proper 
duration.  But  had  he  turned  liis  view  to  the  other  and  more 
prominent  question  involved ;  had  he  regarded  the  question 
as  a  question  of  currency,  and  that  the  great  point  was  to 
give  it  uniformity,  permanency,  and  safety  ;  that,  in  effecting 
these  essential  objects,  the  Bank  is  a  mere  subordinate  agent, 
to  be  used  or  not  to  be  used,  and  to  be  modified,  as  to  its 
duration  and  other  provisions,  wholly  in  reference  to  the 
higher  question  of  the  currency,  I  cannot  think  he  would 
ever  have  proposed  the  measure  wliich  he  has  brought  for- 
ward, which  leaves,  as  I  have  already  said,  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  subject  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctu- 
ation. 

All  feel  that  the  currency  is  a  delicate  subject,  requiring 
to  be  touched  with  the  utmost  caution ;  but  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  as  well  as  felt  why  it  is  so  delicate — why  slight 
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touches,  either  in  depressing  or  elevating  it,  agitate  and  con- 
vulse the  whole  community,  I  will  pause  to  explain  the  cause. 
If  we  take  the  aggregate  property  of  a  community,  that 
which  forms  the  currency  constitutes,  in  value,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  What  this  proportion  is  in  our  coun- 
try and  other  commercial  and  trading  communities,  is  some- 
what uncertain.  I  speak  conjecturaUy  in  fixing  it  as  one  to 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  though  I  presume  this  is  not  far  from 
the  truth ;  and  yet  this  small  proportion  of  the  property  of 
the  community  regulates  the  value  of  all  the  rest,  and  forms 
the  medium  of  circulation  by  which  all  its  exchanges  are  ef- 
fected ;  bearing,  in  this  respect,  a  striking  similarity,  con- 
sidering the  diversity  of  the  subjects,  to  the  blood  in  the. 
human  or  animal  system. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
circulation,  we  shall  find  one  of  the  most  important  to  be, 
that,  as  the  circulation  is  decreased  or  increased,  the  rest  of 
the  property  will,  all  other  circumstances  remaining  the  same, 
be  decreased  or  increased  in  value  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. To  illustrate  :  If  a  community  should  have  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  property  of  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
of  which  one  million  constitutes  its  currency  ;  and  that  one 
million  should  be  reduced  one-tenth  part,  that  is  to  say,  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  value  of  the  rest  will  be  re- 
duced in  like  manner  one-tenth  part,  that  is,  three  millions 
of  dollars.  And  here  a  very  important  fact  discloses  itself, 
which  explains  why  the  currency  should  be  touched  with  such 
delicacy,  and  why  stability  and  uniformity  are  such  essential 
qualities ;  I  mean  that  a  small  absolute  reduction  of  the 
currency  makes  a  great  absolute  reduction  of  the  value  of 
the  entire  property  of  the  community,  as  we  see  in  the  case 
supposed  ;  where  a  reduction  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  currency  reduces  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
three  millions  of  dollars — ^a  sum  thirty  times  greater  than  the 
reduction  of  the  currency.     From  this  results  an  important 
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consideration.  If  we  suppose  the  entire  currency 'to  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  other  portion,  the  former,  by  having  the 
currency  under  their  exclusive  control,  might  control  the 
value  of  all  the  property  in  the  community,  and  possess 
themselves  of  it  at  their  pleasure.  Take  the  case  already 
selected,  and  suppose  that  those  who  hold  the  currency 
diminish  it  one-half  by  abstracting  that  amoimt  from  drcu- 
lation — ^the  eflfect  of  which  would  be  to  reduce  the  circulation 
to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  the  value  of  property  would 
also  be  reduced  one-half,  that  is,  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Let  the  process  be  reversed,  and  the  money  abstracted  grad- 
ually restored  to  circulation,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
would  again  be  increased  to  thirty  millions.  It  must  be  ob- 
\'iou8  that,  by  alternating  these  processes,  and  purchasing  at 
the  point  of  the  greatest  depression,  when  the  circulation  is 
the  least,  and  selling  at  the  point  of  the  greatest  elevation, 
when  it  is  the  fullest,  the  supposed  moneyed  class,  who  could 
at  pleasure  incrcase  or  diminish  the  circulation,  by  abstract- 
ing or  restoring  it,  might  also  at  pleasure  control  the  entire 
property  of  the  country.  Let  it  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  circulating  medium,  compared 
with  the  property  and  the  business  of  the  community,  re- 
mains fixed,  and  can  never  be  diminished  or  increased  by  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  its  quantity  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  proj)erty,  compared  to  the 
currency,  must  increase  or  decrease  with  every  addition  or 
diminution  of  the  latter.  It  results,  from  tliis,  that  there  is 
a  dangerous  antagonist  relation  between  those  who  hold  or 
command  the  currency  and  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  country,  the  holders  of  property  and  of 
the  currency  are  so  blended  as  not  to  constitute  separate 
classes.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark — it  deserves  strongly  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic affairs — that  imder  the  operation  of  the  banking  system, 
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and  that  peculiar  description  of  property  existing  in  the 
shape  of  credit  or  stock,  public  or  private,  which  so  strikingly 
distinguishes  modem  society  from  all  that  has  preceded  it, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  create  a  separate  moneyed  in- 
terest, accompanied  with  all  the  dangers  which  must  neces- 
sarily result  from  such  interest,  and  which  deserves  to  be 
most  carefully  watched  and  restricted. 

I  do  not  stand  here  the  partisan  of  any  particular  class 
in  society — the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  property  holder  or  the 
money  holder  ;  and,  in  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  slightest  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  latter. 
My  object  is  simply  to  point  out  important  relations  that 
exist  between  them,  resulting  from  the  laws  which  govern  the 
currency,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  an  uniform,  stable,  and 
safe  currency,  to  guard  against  the  dangerous  control  of  one 
class  over  another,  may  be  clearly  seen.  I  stand  in  my  place 
simply  as  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  represent  her  on 
this  floor,  and  to  advance  the  conoimon  interest  of  these  States 
as  far  as  we  have  the  constitutional  power,  and  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  consistently  with  equity  and  justice  to  the  parts. 
I  am  the  partisan,  I  have  said,  of  no  class,  nor,  let  mo  add, 
of  any  political  party.  I  am  neither  of  the  opposition  nor  of  /  U-- 
the  administration.  If  I  act  with  the  foi^er  in  any  in-  'v^^-i 
stance,  it  is  because  I  approve  of  its  course  on  the  particular 
occasion ;  and  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  act  with  them 
when  I  do  approve.  If  I  oppose  the  administration — ^if  I 
desire  to  see  power  change  hands — ^it  is  because  I  disapprove 
of  the  general  course  of  those  in  authority — ^because  they 
have  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  they  came  into 
office — because,  instead  of  using  the  immense  power  and 
patronage  put  in  their  hands  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
country  and  advance  the  pubKc  good,  they  have  perverted 
them  into  party  instruments  for  personal  objects.  But  mine 
has  not  been,  nor  will  it  be,  a  systematic  opposition.  What- 
ever measure  of  theirs  I  may  deem  right,  I  shall  cheerfully 
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support ;  and  I  only  desire  that  they  shall  afford  me  moire 
frequent  occasions  for  support,  and  fewer  for  oppoBition^  than 
they  have  heretofore  done. 

With  these  impressions,  and  entertaining  a  deep  conTio- 
tion  that  an  unfixed,  unstable,  and  fluctuating  currency  is 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  evil,  whether 
viewed  politically  or  in  reference  to  the  business  transactions 
of  the  country,  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  any  measure 
that  docs  not  place  the  currency  on  a  solid  foundation.  If 
I  thought  this  determination  would  delay  the  relief  so  neces- 
sary to  mitigate  the  present  calamity,  it  would  be  to  me  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  regret.  I  feel  that  sympathy  which 
I  trust  I  ought  for  the  suflferings  of  so  many  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  wlio  see  their  hopes  daily  withered.  I,  however, 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  delay  will  not  be  the 
result  of,  but,  on  tlie  contrar}',  relief  will  be  hastened  by,  the 
view  which  I  take  of  the  subject.  I  hold  it  impossible  that 
any  tiling  can  be  effected,  regarding  the  subject  as  a  mere 
bank  question.  Viewed  in  tliat  light,  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  is  probably  de- 
finitively made  up.  In  the  Senate,  it  is  known  that  we  have 
three  parties,  whose  views,  considering  it  as  a  bank  question, 
appear  to  be  irreconcilable.  All  hope,  then,  of  relief  must 
centre  in  some  more  elevated  view — in  considering  it,  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  subject  of  currency.  Thus  regarded,  I  shall 
be  surprised,  if,  on  full  investigation,  there  will  not  appear  a 
remarkable  coincidence  of  opinion,  even  between  those  whose 
views,  on  a  slight  inspection,  would  seem  to  be  contradictory. 
Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
under  the  aspect  which  I  have  proposed. 

What,  then,  is  the  currency  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
its  present  state  and  condition  ?  These  are  the  questions 
which  I  i)ropObe  now  to  consider,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  is  the  disease,  what  the  remedy,  and  what  the  means  of 
applying  it,  so  as  to  restore  our  currency  to  a  sound  condition. 
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The  legal  currency  of  this  country — ^that  in  which  alone 
debts  can  be  discharged  according  to  law — are  certain  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  coins,  authorized  by  Congress,  under  an 
express  provision  of  the  constitution.  Such  is  the  law. 
What,  now,  are  the  facts  ?  That  the  currency  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  bank-notes  (gold  having  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  silver,  in  a  great  measure,  expelled  by  banks 
instituted  by  twenty-five  distinct  and  independent  powers), 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  direction  of  those  institu- 
tions. They  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.  They  coin  the  actual  moDcy  (for  such  we  must  call 
bank-notes),  and  regulate  its  issue,  and,  consequently,  its 
value.  If  we  inquire  as  to  their  number,  the  amount  of 
their  issue,  and  other  circumstances  calculated  to  show  their 
actual  condition,  we  shall  find,  that  so  rapid  has  been  their 
increase,  and  so  various  their  changes,  that  no  accurate  infor- 
mation can  be  had.  According  to  the  latest  and  best  that 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  niunber  at  least  four  hundi*ed 
and  fifty,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  with  an  issue  exceeding  seventy 
millions  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  immense  fabric  standing  on 
a  metallic  currency  of  less  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  held  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  compare  the  notes  in  circulation  with  the 
metallic  currency  in  their  vaults,  we  shall  find  the  proportion 
about  six  to  one ;  and  if  we  compare  the  latter  with  the 
demands  that  may  be  made  upon  the  banks,  we  shall  find 
that  the  proportion  is  about  one  to  eleven.  If  we  examine 
the  tendency  of  the  system  at  this  moment,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  on  the  increase — ^rapidly  on  the  increase.  There 
is  now  pending  a  project  of  a  ten  million  bank  before  the 
Legislature  of  New- York  ;  but  recently  one  of  five  millions 
was  established  in  Kentucky  ;  within  a  short  period  one  of 
a  large  capital  was  established  in  Tennessee,  besides  others 
in  agitation  in  several  of  the  other  States. 
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[Here  Mr.  Porler,  of  Louisiana,  said  that  one  of  eleven  millions 
had  just  been  established  in  that  State.] 

This  increase  is  not  accidental.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  law,  that  where  two  currencies  are  permitted  to  circulate 
in  any  country,  one  of  a  cheap  and  the  other  of  a  dear  ma- 
terial, the  former  necessarily  tends  to  grow  upon  the  latter, 
and  will  ultimately  expel  it  from  circulation,  unless  its  ten- 
dency to  increase  be  restrained  by  a  powerful  and  efficient 
check  Experience  tests  the  tnith  of  this  remark,  as  the 
history  of  the  banking  system  clearly  illustrates.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  truly  said  that  the  Bank  of 
England  was  derived  from  that  of  Amsterdam,  as  ours,  in 
turn,  from  that  of  England.  Throughout  its  progress,  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  stated  to  be  a  law  of  the  system  is 
strongly  evinced.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  merely  a 
bank  of  deposit — a  storehouse  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
bullion  and  precious  metals  brought  into  that  commercial 
metropolis,  through  all  the  channels  of  its  widely-extended 
trade.  It  was  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  city  authori- 
ties ;  and,  on  the  deposit,  a  certificate  was  issued  as  evidence 
of  the  fact,  which  was  transferable,  so  as  to  entitle  the  holder 
to  demand  the  return.  An  important  fact  was  soon  disclosed 
— that  a  large  portion  of  the  deposits  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  residue  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  return- 
ing certificates ;  or,  what  is  the  same  in  effect,  that  cer- 
tificates might  be  issued  Avithout  making  a  deposit.  This 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  bank  of  discount  as  well  as  deposit. 
The  fact  thus  disclosed  fell  in  too  much  with  the  genius  of 
the  system  to  be  lost,  and,  accordingly,  when  transplanted 
to  England,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  bank  of  discount  and 
of  deposit ;  the  very  essence  of  which  fonn  of  banking,  that 
on  which  their  profit  depends,  consisting  in  issuing  a  greater 
amount  of  notes  than  it  has  specie  in  its  vaults.  But  the 
system  is  regularly  progressing,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
laws  that  govern  it,  from  its  present  form  to  a  mere  paper 
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machine — a  machine  for  &biicating  and  issuing  notes  not 
convertible  into  specie.  Already  has  it  once  reached  this 
condition,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  fix)m 
which  it  has  been  forced  back,  in  both,  to  a  redemption  of 
its  notes,  with  great  difficulty. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  system  is  accelerated  in  our 
country  by  peculiar  causes,  which  have  greatly  increased  its 
progress.  There  are  two  powerful  causes  in  operation.  The 
one  resulting  from  that  rivalry  which  must  ever  take  place 
in  States  situated,  as  ours  are,  imder  one  General  Govern- 
ment, and  having  a  free  and  open  commercial  intercourse. 
The  introduction  of  the  banking  system  in  one  State,  neces- 
sarily, on  this  principle,  introduces  it  into  all  the  others,  of 
which  we  have  seen  a  striking  illustration  on  the  part  of 
'Virginia  and  some  of  tho  other  Southern  States,  which  en- 
tertained, on  principle,  strong  aversion  to  the  system  ;  yet 
were  compelled,  after  a  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  to  yield 
their  objections,  or  permit  their  circulation  to  be  furnished 
by  the  surrounding  States,  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
capital  and  commerce.  The  same  cause  which  thus  compels 
one  State  to  imitate  the  example  of  another,  in  introducing 
the  system  from  self-defence,  will  compel  the  other  States, 
in  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  cause,  to  enlarge  and 
give  increased  activity  to  the  banking  operation,  whenever 
any  one  of  the  States  sets  the  example  of  so  doing  on  its 
part ;  and  thus,  by  mutual  action  and  reaction,  the  whole 
system  is  rapidly  accelerated  to  the  final  destiny  which  I  have 
assigned. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  rapid  progress  of 

the  system  since  its  first  introduction  into  our  country.     At 

the  adoption  of  our  constitution,  forty-five  years  ago,  there 

were  but  three  banks  of  the  United  States,  the  amoimt  of 

whose  capital  I  do  not  now  recollect,  but  it  was  very  small. 

In  this  short  space,  they  have  increased  to  four  hundred  and 

fifty,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millioni, 
VOL.  n. — 23 
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as  has  already  been  stated :  an  increase  exceeding  nearly  a 
hundred  fold  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  population,  as 
great  as  they  have  been. 

But  it  is  not  in  numbers  only  that  they  have  increased : 
there  has,  in  the  same  time,  been  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
proportion  which  their  notes  in  circulation  bear  to  the  specie 
in  their  vaults.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  not 
considered  safe  for  the  issues  to  exceed  the  specie  by  more 
than  two  and  a  half  or  three  for  one ;  but  now,  taking  the 
whole,  and  including  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  with 
the  State  banks,  the  proportion  is  about  six  to  one ;  and 
excluding  that  Bank,  it  would  very  greatly  exceed  that  pro- 
portion. This  increase  of  paper,  m  proportion  to  metal, 
results  from  a  cause  which  deserves  much  more  notice  than 
it  has  heretofore  attracted.  It  originates  mainly  in  th^ 
nimiber  of  the  banks.     I  will  proceed  to  illustrate  it. 

The  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  in  assigning 
his  reasons  for  believing  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  those  of  tlie  States,  said  that  one  bank 
was  more  dangerous  than  many.  This  in  some  respects 
may  be  true  ;  but  in  one,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
it  is  strikingly  the  opposite — ^I  mean  in  the  tendency  of  the 
system  to  increase.  Where  there  is  but  one  bank,  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  is  not  near  so  strong  as  where  there  are 
many,  as  illustrated  in  England,  where  the  system  has  ad- 
vanced much  less  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  kingdom,  than  in  the  United  States.  But 
where  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  their  number,  the  increase 
will  be  inevitable,  so  long  as  banking  continues  to  be  among 
the  most  certain,  eligible,  and  profitable  employments  of 
capital,  as  now  is  the  case.  With  these  inducements,  there 
must  be  const€uit  application  for  new  banks,  whenever  there 
is  the  least  prospect  of  profitable  emplojonent — ^banks  to  be 
founded  mainly  on  nominal  and  fictitious  capital,  and  add- 
ing but  little  additional  capital  to  that  already  in  existence 
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— and  with  our  just  and  natural  aversion  to  monopoly,  it  is 
difiScult,  on  principles  of  equality  and  justice,  to  resist  such 
application.  The  admission  of  a  new  bank  tends  to  diminish 
the  profits  of  the  old,  and,  between  the  aversion  of  the  old 
to  reduce  their  income  and  the  desire  of  the  new  to  acquire 
profits,  the  result  is  an  enlargement  of  discounts  efiected  by 
a  mutual  spirit  of  forbearance  ;  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  each  to  oppress  the  other  ;  and,  finally,  the  creation  of  a 
common  feeling  to  stigmatize  and  oppose  those,  whether 
banks  or  individuals,  who  demand  specie  in  payment  of  their 
notes.  This  conmiunity  of  feeling,  which  ultimately  identi- 
fies the  whole  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  interest  in  the  com- 
munity, increases,  and  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  just 
in  proportion  as  banks  multiply — as  they  become,  if  ^I  may 
use  the  expression,  too  populous  ; — ^when  from  the  pressure 
of  increasing  numbers,  there  results  a  corresponding  increase 
of  issues,  in  proportion  to  their  means  ;  which  explains  the 
present  extraordinary  disproportion  between  specie  and  notes 
in  those  States  where  banks  have  been  most  multiplied ; 
equal,  in  some,  to  sixteen  to  one.  There  result  from  this 
state  of  things  some  political  considerations,  which^  demand 
the  profound  attention  of  all  who  value  the  liberty  and  peace 
of  the  country. 

While  the  banking  system  rests  on  a  solid  foundation, 
there  will  be,  on  their  part,  but  little  dependence  on  the 
Government,  and  but  little  means  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  influence  them,  and  as  little  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  banks  to  be  connected  with  the  Government ; 
but,  in  the  progress  of  the  system,  when  their  number  is 
greatly  multiplied,  and  their  issues,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  are  correspondingly  increased,  the  condition  of  the 
banks  becomes  more  and  more  critical.  Every  adverse  event 
in  the  commercial  world,  or  political  movement  that  dis- 
turbs the  existing  state  of  things,  agitates  and  endangers 
them.     They  become  timid  and  anxious  for  their  safety,  and 
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necessarily  court  those  in  power,  in  order  to  secure  their  pro- 
tection. Property  is,  in  its  nature,  timid,  and  seeks  pro- 
tection, and  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  Government  than 
to  become  a  protector.  An  union  is  the  result ;  and  when 
that  union  takes  place — ^wheu  the  Government,  in  fiict,  be- 
comes the  bank  direction,  regulating  its  favors  and  accom- 
modations— ^the  down&ll  of  liberty  is  at  hand.  Are  there 
no  indications  that  we  are  not  far  removed  from  this  state  of 
things  ?  Do  we  not  behold  in  the  events  which  have  so 
deeply  agitated  us  within  the  last  .few  months,  and  which 
have  interrupted  all  the  business  transactions  of  this  com- 
munity, a  strong  tendency  to  this  union  on  the  part  of  a 
department  of  this  Government,  and  a  portion  of  the  bank- 
ing system  ?  Has  not  this  union  been,  in  fact,  consum- 
mated in  the  largest  and  most  commercial  of  the  States.^ 
What  is  the  safety-fund  system  of  New- York  but  an  union 
between  the  banks  and  the  State,  and  a  consummation,  by 
law,  of  that  community  of  feeling  in  the  banking  system 
which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  extend  their  discounts,  and  to  obtain  which,  the  interior 
banks  of  that  State  have  actually  put  themselves  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Government  ?  The  eflfects  have 
been  striking.  Already  have  they  become  substantially  mere 
paper  machines,  several  having  not  more  than  from  one  to 
two  cents  in  specie  to  the  dollar,  when  compared  with  their  cir- 
culation ;  and,  taking  the  aggregate,  their  average  condition 
will  be  found  to  be  but  little  better.  I  care  not,  said  Mr.  C, 
whether  the  present  commissioners  are  partisans  of  the  pre- 
sent State  administration  or  not,  or  whether  the  assertion  of 
the  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  has  not  interfered  in  the  control  of 
these  institutions,  be  correct.  Whether  it  has  taken  place 
or  not,  interference  is  inevitable.  In  such  state  of  wealmess, 
a  feeling  of  dependence  is  unavoidable  ;  and  the  control  of 
the  Gt)vemment  over  the  action  of  the  banks,  whenever  that 
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control  shall  become  necessary  to  subserve  the  ambition  or 
the  avarice  of  those  in  power,  is  certain. 

Such  is  the  strong  tendency  of  our  banks  to  terminate 
their  career,  in  the  paper  system — ^in  an  open  suspension  of 
specie  payment.  Whenever  that  event  occurs,  the  pn^ress 
of  convulsion  and  revolution  will  be  rapid.  The  Currency 
will  become  local,  and  each  State  will  have  a  powerM  inter- 
est to  depreciate  its  currency  more  rapidly  than  its  neigh- 
bor, as  means,  at  the  same  time,  of  exempting  itself  from 
the  taxes  of  the  Government,  and  drawing  the  commerce  of 
the  country  to  its  ports.  This  was  strongly  exemplified 
after  the  suspension  of  specie  pajrments  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  depreciation  made  the  most  rapid  progress,  till 
checked  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  Bank  of  the 
United  States ;  and  when  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
was  as  rapidly  converging  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  depre- 
ciation, with  a  view  of  exemption  from  duties,  by  paying  in 
the  debased  currency  of  the  place. 

What,  then,  is  the  disease  which  afflicts  the  system  ? 
what  the  remedy  ?  and  what  the  means  of  applying  it  ? 
These  are  the  questions  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider. What  I  have  already  stated  points  out  the  disease. 
It  consists  in  a  great  and  growing  disproportion  between  the 
metallic  and  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  eflfected  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  banks  ;  a  disproportion  daily  and 
hourly  increasing,  under  the  impulse  of  most  powerful  causes, 
which  are  rapidly  accelerating  the  country  to  that  state  of 
convulsion  and  revolution  which  I  have  indicated.  The  rem- 
edy is,  to  arrest  its  future  progress,  and  to  diminish  the  ex- 
isting disproportion — ^to  increase  the  metals  and  to  diminish 
the  paper — advancing  till  the  currency  shall  be  restored  to  a 
sound,  safe,  and  settled  condition.  On  these  two  points  aU 
must  be  agreed.  There  is  no  man  of  any  party,  capable  of 
reflecting,  and  who  will  take  the  pains  to  inform  himself,  but 
must  agree  that  our  currency  is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
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Thvrif,'  Ls  aiiothfrT  f-ini  on  which  all  must  be  agreed — tliat 
the  v:iiA<Ay  mu-r!  be  uTa^lual — the  change  from  the  present  to 
aiivth^.-r  and  fe'^und'.-r  coniition.  slow  and  cautious.  The  ne- 
c'rhrity  lor  tliis  r-rriults  fi-m  that  highly  delicate  nature  of 
c^jfT^.-ncv  wliich  I  Lav'.-  alivadv  illustrated.  Anv  sadden  and 
;rT':at  cLan^'o  iroru  ijur  jiresent  to  even  a  sounder  conditiixi 
v.-ouM  a;.'-iiate  and  c-.-nvuljie  fyx-ietv  to  the  centre.  On  anoth- 
(:r  j";irit  tliorc  caii  1»l'  but  little  disagreement.  Whaterer 
luay  1a*  tli»:  Jifiurerit  tliL-oretical  ujiinions  of  the  membexsof 
the  Sojjatt  as  to  the  cxtt'iit  tu  which  the  reformation  of  the 
curn.-rif.v  bliould  Ix;  canied — even  th«)i?e  who  think  it  mav  be 
carried  practically  and  .safely  t'j  the  restoration  of  a  metallic 
currency,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  pai>er,  must  agree  that 
the  rest«»r;ition  ought  not  to  be  carried  further  than  a  cau- 
tion:^ and  hl'.jw  exiierience  shall  prove  it  can  be  done,  consist- 
ently with  the  i^ru.sjjerity  of  the  count n^,  in  the  existing 
fiscal  and  commercial  condition  of  the  world.  To  go  beyond 
the*  point  to  which  cxijcrience  rfiall  show  it  is  proper  to  go, 
wonld  be  to  wicrifice  the  public  interest  merely  to  a  favorite 
concepticm.  There  may  be  ultimately  a  disagreement  of 
opinion  where  that  point  is;  but,  since  all  must  be  agreed  to 
njov(?  I'orward  in  the  same  direction,  and  at  the  same  pace, 
let  us  set  out  in  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace,  though  we 
intend  to  stop  at  different  points.  It  may  be  that,  enlight- 
ened )>y  experience,  those  who  intended  to  stop  at  the  near- 
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est  point,  may  be  disposed  to  advance  further,  and  that  those 
who  intended  the  furthest,  may  halt  on  this  side,  so  that 
finally  all  may  agree  to  terminate  the  journey  together. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question, — ^How  shall  so  salutary  a 
change  be  eflfected  ?  What  the  means,  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plication ?  A  great  and  diflBicult  question,  on  which  some 
diversity  of  opinion  may  be  expected. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  must  be  incurred  in  proposing  measures  on  ques- 
tions of  so  much  magnitude,  and  which,  in  so  distracted  a 
state,  must  affect  seriously  great  and  influential  interests. 
But  this  is  no  time  to  shun  responsibility.  The  danger  is 
great  and  menacing,  and  delay  hazardous,  if  not  ruinous. 
While,  however,  I  would  not  shun,  I  have  not  sought  the 
responsibility.  I  have  waited  for  others  ;  and  had  any  one 
proposed  an  adequate  remedy,  I  would  have  remained  silent. 
And  here,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  let  me  express  the  deep  regret 
which  I  feel  that  the  administration,  with  all  the  weight  of 
authority  which  belongs  to  its  power  and  immense  patronage, 
had  not,  instead  of  the  deposit  question,  which  has  caused 
such  agitation  and  distress,  taken  up  the  great  subject  of  the 
currency ;  examined  it  gravely  and  deliberately  in  all  its 
bearings  ;  pointed  out  its  diseased  condition ;  designated  the 
remedy,  and  proposed  some  safe,  gradual,  and  effectual  means 
of  applying  it.  Had  this  course  been  pursued,  my  zealous 
and  hearty  co-operation  would  not  have  been  wanting.  Per- 
mit me,  also,  to  express  a  similar  regret  that  the  administra- 
tion, having  failed  in  this  great  point  of  duty,  the  opposi- 
tion, with  all  its  weight  and  talents,  headed,  on  this  question, 
by  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
who  b  so  capable  of  comprehending  this  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  had  not  brought  forward,  under  its  auspices,  some 
permanent  system  of  measures,  based  upon  a  deliberate*  and 
mature  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the  existing  disease, 
and  calculated  to  remedy  the  disordered  state  of  the  curren- 
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cy.  What  might  have  been  brought  forward  by  them  with 
such  fair  prospects  of  success,  has  been  thrown  on  more  in- 
competent hands,  unaided  by  patronage  or  influence,  save 
only  that  power  which  truth,  clearly  developed,  and  honestly 
and  zealously  advanced,  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  and  on 
which  I  must  wholly  rely. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject.  Whatever  diversity  of  sen- 
timent there  may  be  as  to  the  means,  on  one  point  all  must 
be  agreed :  nothing  eflfectual  can  be  done,  no  check  inter- 
posed to  restore  or  arrest  the  progress  of  the  system,  by  the 
action  of  the  States.  The  reasons  already  assigned  to  prove 
that  banking  by  one  State  compels  all  others  to  bank,  and 
that  the  excess  of  banking  in  one,  in  like  manner,  compels 
all  others  to  like  excess,  equally  demonstrate  that  it  is  im- 
pc'ssible  for  the  States,  acting  separately,  to  interpose  any 
means  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  which  certainly  awaits  the 
system,  and  perhaps  the  Government  itself,  unless  the  great 
and  growing  danger  to  which  I  refer  be  timely  and  eflFectu- 
ally  arrested.  There  is  no  power  any  where  but  in  this  Gov- 
ernment— ^the  joint  agent  of  all  the  States,  and  through 
which  a  concert  of  action  can  be  eflfected,  adequate  to  this 
great  task.  The  responsibility  is  upon  us,  and  upon  us  alone. 
The  means,  if  means  there  be,  must  be  applied  by  our  hands, 
or  not  applied  at  all — a  consideration,  in  so  great  an  emer- 
gency, and  in  the  presence  of  such  imminent  danger,  calcu- 
lated, I  should  suppose,  to  arouse  even  the  least  patriotic. 

What  means  do  we  possess,  and  how  can  they  be  ap- 
pUed? 

If  the  entire  banking  system  were  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  General  Government,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  devising  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  so  desirable,  between  the  specie  and  the  paper 
whicTi  compose  our  currency.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  all 
the  other  banks  owe  their  origin  to  the  authority  of  the  aev- 
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era!  States,  and  are  under  their  immediate  control ;  which 
presents  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  devising  the  pro- 
per means  of  effecting  the  remedy  which  all  feel  to  be  so  de- 
sirable. 

Among  the  means  which  have  been  suggested,  a  Senator 
from  Virginia,  not  now  a  member  of  this  body  (Mr.  Rives), 
proposed  to  apply  the  taxing  power  to  suppress  the  circula- 
tion of  small  notes,  with  a  view  'of  diminishing  the  paper 
and  increasing  the  specie  circulation.  The  remedy  would  be 
simple  and  effective,  but  is  liable  to  great  objection.  Tl\e 
taxing  power  is  odious  under  any  circumstances  ;  it  would  be 
doubly  so  when  called  into  exercise  with  an  overflowing 
treasury  ;  and  still  more  so,  with  the  necessity  of  organizing 
an  expensive  body  of  officers  to  collect  a  single  tax,  and  that 
of  an  inconsiderable  amount.  But  there  is  another,  and  of 
itself  a  decisive  objection.  It  would  be  unconstitutional — 
palpably  and  dangerously  so.  All  political  powers,  as  I 
stated  on  another  occasion,  are  trust  powers,  and  limited  in 
their  exercise  by  the  subject  and  object  of  the  grant.  The 
tax  power  was  granted  to  raise  revenue  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supplying  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  To  pervert  this  power  from  the 
object  thus  intended  by  the  constitution,  to  that  of  suppress- 
ing the  circulation  of  bank-notes,  would  be  to  convert  it 
from  a  revenue  into  a  penal  power — a  power  in  its  nature 
and  object  essentially  different  from  that  intended  to  be 
granted  in  the  constitution  ;  and  a  power  which  in  its  full 
extension,  if  once  admitted,  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
give  an  entire  control  to  this  Government  over  the  property 
and  the  pursuits  of  the  community,  and  thus  concentrate  and 
consolidate  in  it  the  entire  power  of  the  system. 

Rejecting,  then,  the  taxing  power,  there  remain  two  ob- 
vious and  direct  means  in  possession  of  the  Government, 
which  may  be  brought  into  action  to  effect  the  object  intend- 
ed ;  but  neither  of  which,  either  separately  or  jointly,  is  of 
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sufficient  efficacy,  however  indispensable  they  may  be  aa  a 
part  of  an  efficient  system  of  measures,  to  correct  the  pres- 
ent, or  repress  the  growing  disorders  of  the  cnrrency  ;  I  mean 
that  ]irovii>ion  in  the  constitution  which  empowers  CongresB 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreigD 
coin, — and  the  power  of  prohibiting  any  thing  but  the  l^al 
currency  to  be  received,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
dues  of  the  Government.  The  mere  power  of  coining  and 
regulating  the  value  of  coins,  of  itself,  and  imsustained  by 
any  other  measure,  can  exercise  but  a  limited  control  over 
the  actual  currency  of  the  country,  and  ia  inadequate  to 
check  excess  or  correct  disorder,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
present  diseased  state  of  the  currency.  Congress  has  had, 
from  the  beginning,  laws  upon  the  statute-books  to  r^olate 
the  vjihie  of  coins  ;  and  at  an  early  period  of  the  Grovera- 
meut  the  mint  was  erected,  and  has  been  in  active  operation 
ever  .since  ;  and  yet,  of  the  immense  amount  which  has  been 
coined,  a  small  residue  only  remains  in  the  country,  the  great 
body  hiiviug  been  expelled  under  the  banking  system.  To 
give  efficiency  to  this  power,  then,  some  other  must  be  com- 
bined with  it.  The  most  immediate  and  obvious  is  that 
which  has  Ijeen  suggested — of  excluding  all  but  specie  in  the 
receipts  of  the  Government.  This  measure  would  be  efiec- 
tual  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  with  a  declining  income,  which 
must  take  pliice  under  the  opemtion  of  the  act  of  the  last 
session  to  adjust  the  tariff,  and  which  must  greatly  reduce 
the  revenue  (a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  le- 
fonnation  and  regeneration  of  our  institutions),  the  efficacy 
of  the  measure  must  be  correspondingly  diminished.  From 
the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  greatly  exceed  the  average  of 
the  government  deposits,  which  I  hope  will,  before  many 
years,  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  oPthe  shamefid  and 
dangerous  state  of  things  which  now  exists,  and  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  vast  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue. 
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But  there  ib,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  objection  against  re- 
sorting to  this  measure,  resulting  from  the  fiwjt  that  an  exclu- 
sive receipt  of  specie  in  the  treasury  would,  to  give  it  effica- 
cy, and  to  prevent  extensive  speculation  and  firaud,  require 
an  CDtire  disconnection  on  the  part  of  the  Government  with 
the  banking  system  in  all  its  forms,  and  a  resort  to  the  strong 
\  box  as  the  means  of  preserving  and  guarding  its  funds — a 
means,  if  practicable,  in  the  present  state  of  things  liable  to 
the  objection  of  being  far  less  safe,  economical,  and  efficient 
than  the  present. 

What,  then,  Mr.  Calhoun  inquired,  what  other  means 
do  we  possess,  of  sufficient  efficacy,  in  combination  with 
those  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  arrest  its  progress,  and 
correct  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency  ?  This  is  the 
deeply  important  question,  and  here  some  division  of  opinion 
must  be  expected,  however  imited  we  may  be,  as  I  trust  we 
are  thus  far,  on  all  other  points.  I  intend  to  meet  this 
question  explicitly  and  directly,  without  reservation  or  con- 
cealment. 

After  a  full  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  I  see  none, — ^I 
can  conjecture  no  means  of  extricating  the  country  from  the 
.  present  danger,  and  to  arrest  its  further  increase,  but  a 
'  bank — the  agency  of  which,  in  some  form,  or  under  some 
authority,  is  indispensable.  The  country  has  been  brought 
into  the  present  distressed  state  of  currency  by  banks,  and 
must  be  extricated  by  their  agency.  Wo  must,  in  a  word, 
f  use  a  bank  to  unbank  the  banks,  to  the  extent  that  may  be 
necessary  to  restore  a  safe  and  stable  currency — just  as  we 
apply  snow  to  a  frozen  limb  in  order  to  restore  vitality  and 
circulation,  or  hold  up  a  bum  to  the  flame  to  extract  the  in- 
flammation. All  must  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
the  banking  system  at  once.  It  must  continue  for  a  time. 
Its  greatest  enemies,  and  the  advocates  of  an  exclusive 
specie  circulation,  must  make  it  a  part  of  their  system  to 
tolerate  the  banks  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.     To  sup- 
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press  them  at  once  would,  if  it  were  possible,  work  a  greater 
revolution — a  greater  change  in  the  relative  condition  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  community — ^than  would  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  a  savage  enemy.  What,  then,  must  be 
done  ?  I  answer,  a  new  and  safe  system  must  gradually 
grow  up  under,  and  replace  the  old ;  imitating,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  beautiful  process  which  we  sometimes  see  of  a 
wounded  or  diseased  part  in  a  living  organic  body  gradually 
superseded  by  the  healing  process  of  nature. 

How  is  this  to  be  eflfected  ?  How  is  a  bank  to  be  used 
as  the  means  of  correcting  the  excess  of  the  banking  system  ? 
and  what  bank  is  to  be  selected  as  the  agent  to  effect  this 
salutary  change  ?  I  know,  said  Mr.  C,  that  a  diversity  of 
opinion  will  be  found  to  exist,  as  to  the  agent  to  be  selected, 
among  those  who  agree  on  every  other  point,  and  who,  in 
particular,  agree  on  the  necessity  of  using  some  bank  as  the 
means  of  effecting  the  object  intended :  one  preferring  a 
simple  recharter  of  the  existing  Bank  ;  another,  the  charter  of 
a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;  a  third,  a  new  Bank  in- 
grafted upon  the  old ;  and  a  fourth,  the  use  of  the  State 
banks  as  the  agent.  I  wish,  said  Mr.  C,  to  leave  all  these 
as  open  questions,  to  be  carefully  surveyed  and  compared 
with  each  other,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  without  preju- 
dice or  party  feeling ;  and  that  to  be  selected,  which,  on  the 
whole,  shall  appear  to  be  the  best,  the  most  safe,  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  prompt  in  application,  and  the  least  lia- 
ble to  constitutional  objections.  It  would,  however,  be 
wanting  in  candor  on  my  part  not  to  declare  that  my  impres- 
sion is,  that  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  ingrafted  upon 
the  old,  will  be  found,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  combine  the  greatest  advantages,  and  to  be  liable  to 
the  fewest  objections ;  but  this  impression  is  not  so  firmly 
fixed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  calm  review  of  the  whole 
ground,  or  to  prevent  my  yielding  to  the  conviction  of  reason, 
should  the  result  of  such  review  prove  that  any  other  is 
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'preferable.  Among  its  peculiar  recommendations  may  be 
ranked  the  consideration  that^  while  it  would  afford  the 
means  of  a  prompt  and  effectual  application  for  mitigating 
and  finally  removing  the  existing  distress,  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  open  to  the  whole  community  a  fair  opportunity 
of  participating  in  the  advantages  of  the  institution,  be  they 
what  they  may. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  (in  order  to  illustrate,  and  not  to 
indicate  a  preference)  that  the  present  Bank  be  selected  as 
the  agent  to  effect  the  intended  object.  What  provisions 
will  be  necessary  ?  I  will  suggest  those  that  have  occmred 
to  me,  mainly,  however,  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  reflec- 
tions of  those  much  more  familiar  with  banking  operations 
than  myself,  and  who,  of  course,  are  more  competent  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  their  practical  effect. 

Let,  then,  the  Bank  charter  be  renewed  for  twelve  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term,  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  limitations  as  may  be  judged  proper ;  and  that 
after  that  period  it  shall  issue  no  notes  imder  ten  dollars — 
that  Government  shall  not  receive  in  its  dues  any  sum  less 
than  ten  dollars,  except  in  the  legal  coins  of  the  United 
States  ;  that  it  shall  not  receive  in  its  dues  the  notes  of  any 
bank  that  issues  notes  of  a  denomination  less  than  five  dol- 
lars ;  and  that  the  United  States  Bank  shall  not  receive  in 
payment,  or  on  deposit,  the  notes  of  any  bank  whose  notes 
are  not  receivable  in  the  dues  of  the  Government,  nor  the 
notes  of  any  bank  which  may  receive  those  of  any  other 
whose  notes  are  not  receivable  by  the  Government.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  years  firom  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
newed charter,  let  the  Bank  be  prohibited  from  issuing  any 
note  under  twenty  dollars,  and  let  no  simi  under  that 
amount  be  received  in  dues  of  the  Qt)vemment,  except  in 
specie  ;  and  let  the  value  of  gold  be  raised  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  silver,  to  take  effect  immediately ;  so  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  replenished  with  the  coin,  the  lightest  and  the 
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most  portable  in  proportion  to  its  valne^  to  take  the  place  of 
the  receding  bank-notes.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state^ 
that  at  present  the  standard  value  of  gold  is  less  than  that 
of  silver ;  the  necessary  eflfect  of  which  has  been  to  expel 
gold  entirely  from  circulation,  and  to  deprive  us  of  a  coin  so 
well  calculated  for  the  circulation  of  a  country  so  great  in  ex- 
tent, and  having  so  vast  an  intercourse,  commercial,  social, 
and  political,  between  all  its  parts,  as  ours.  As  an  addition- 
al recommendation  to  raise  its  relative  value,  gold  has,  of 
late,  become  an  important  product  of  three  considerable 
States  of  the  Union — ^Virginia,  North  CaroUna,  and  Gtecngia 
— to  the  industry  of  which  the  measure  proposed  would  give 
a  strong  impulse,  and  which,  in  turn,  would  greatly  increase 
the  quantity  produced. 

Such  are  the  means  which  have  occurred  to  me.  There 
are  members  of  this  body  far  more  competent  to  judge  of 
their  practical  operation  than  myself;  and  as  my  object  is 
simply  to  suggest  them  for  their  reflection,  and  for  that  of 
others  who  are  more  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
will  not  at  present  enter  into  an  inquiry  as  to  their  efficiency, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  they  are  fully  adequate 
to  eflfect  the  object  in  view  or  not.  There  are,  doubtless, 
others  of  a  similar  description,  and  perhaps  more  efficacious, 
that  may  occur  to  the  experienced,  which  I  would  freely 
embrace,  as  ray  object  is  to  adopt  the  best  and  most  efficient 
And  it  may  be  hoped,  that  if,  on  experience,  it  should  be 
found  that  neither  these  provisions,  nor  any  other  in  the 
power  of  Congress,  are  fully  adequate  to  eflfect  the  important 
reform  which  I  have  proposed,  the  co-operation  of  the  States 
may  be  secured,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  suppressing  the  cir- 
culation of  notes  under  five  dollars,  where  such  are  permitted 
to  be  issued  under  their  authority. 

I  omitted,  in  the  proper  place,  to  state  my  reason  fw 
suggesting  twelve  years  as  the  term  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank.     It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  long  enough 
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to  permit  the  agitation  and  distraction  which  now  disturbs 
the  country  to  subside,  whQe  it  is  sufficiently  short  to  enable 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  light  of  expe- 
rience, which  may  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  under  its  new  provisions.  But  there  is 
another  reason  which  appears  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  great 
weight.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  recently 
been  renewed  for  the  tenn  of  ten  years,  with  very  important 
changes,  calculated  to  furnish  much  experience  upon  the 
nature  of  banking  operations  and  currency.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  if  the  Bank  charter  should  be  renewed,  or  a  new 
Bank  created,  that  we  should  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  that 
experience  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  which  would  be 
effected  by  fixing  the  period  I  have  designated.  But  as  my 
object  in  selecting  the  recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  simply  to  enable  me  to  present  the  suggestions  I 
have  made  in  the  clearest  form,  and  not  to  advocate  the  rechar- 
ter, I  shall  omit  to  indicate  many  limitations  and  provisions^ 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  important  to  be  considered,  when 
the  question  of  its  permanent  renewal  is  presented,  should  it 
ever  be.  Among  others,  I  entirely  concur  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest  at 
five  per  cent. — a  suggestion  of  importance,  and  to  which  but 
one  objection  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  presented — I  mean  the 
opposing  interest  of  existing  State  institutions,  all  of  which 
discount  at  higher  rates,  and  which  may  defeat  any  measure 
of  which  it  constitutes  a  part.  In  addition,  I  will  simply  say 
that  I,  for  one,  shall  feel  disposed  to  adopt  such  provisions 
as  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  Government  from  any 
supposed  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  or  the  Bank  from 
any  improper  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or 
which  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  or  interests  of 
the  States. 

Having  now  stated  the  means  necessary  to  apply  the 
remedy,  I  am  thus  brought  to  the  question.  Can  the  measure 
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succeed  ?  which  brings  up  the  inquiry  of  how  &r  it  may  be 
expected  to  receive  the  support  of  the  several  parties  whidt 
now  compose  the  Senate,  and  on  which  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  make  a  few  remarks. 

First,  then,  can  the  State  Bights  party  give  it  their  sup- 
port ?  that  party  of  which  I  am  proud  of  being  a  member, 
and  for  which  I  entertain  so  strong  an  attachment — the 
stronger  because  we  are  few  among  many.  In  proposing  this 
question,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  their  long-standing  constitu- 
tional objection  to  the  Bank,  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
intended  to  be,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  a  hard-money  Gtov- 
emment,  whose  circulating  medium  was  intended  to  oonsiBt 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  for  which  object  the  power  of 
coining  money,  and  regulating  the  value  thereof,  was  express- 
ly conferred  by  the  constitution.  I  know  how  long  and  how 
sincerely  this  opinion  has  been  entertained,  and  under  how 
many  difficulties  it  has  been  maintained.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  attempt  to  change  an  opinion  so  firmly  fixed ;  but 
I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations,  in  order  to 
present  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  question  in  refer- 
ence to  this  constitutional  point,  in  order  that  we  may  fully 
comprehend  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  placed  in 
reference  to  it. 

With  this  view,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire 
whether,  in  conferring  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  to  r^ 
ulate  the  value  thereof,  the  constitution  intended  to  limit 
the  power  strictly  to  coining  money  and  regulating  its  value, 
or  whether  it  intended  to  confer  a  more  general  power  over 
the  currency  ;  nor  do  I  intend  to  inquire  whether  the  word 
coin  is  limited  simply  to  the  metals,  or  may  be  extended  to 
other  substances,  if,  through  a  gradual  change,  they  may  be- 
come the  medium  of  the  general  circulation  of  the  world.  I 
pass  these  points.  Whatever  opinion  there  may  be  enter- 
tained in  reference  to  them,  we  must  all  agree,  as  a  fixed 
principle  in  our  system  of  thinking  on  constitutional  ques- 
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tions,  that  the  power  under  consideration^  like  other  powers, 
is  a  trust  power ;  and  that,  like  all  such  powers,  it  must  be 
so  exercised  as  to  effect  the  object  of  the  trust  as  far  as  it 
may  be  practicable.  Nor  can  we  disagree  that  the  object  of 
the  power  was  to  secure  to  these  States  a  safe,  uniform  and 
stable  currency.  The  nature  of  the  power,  the  terms  used  to 
convey  it,  the  history  of  the  times,  the  necessity,  with  the 
creation  of  a  common  government,  of  having  a  common  and 
uniform  circulating  medium,  and  the  power  conferred  to 
punish  those,  who,  by  counterfeiting,  may  attempt  to  debase 
and  degrade  the  coins  of  the  country,  all  proclaim  this  to  be 
the  object. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  whether,  admitting  this 
to  be  the  object.  Congress  is  not  bound  to  use  all  the  means 
in  its  power  to  give  this  safety,  this  stability,  this  uniformity 
to  the  currency,  for  which  the  power  was  conferred ;  nor  to 
inquire  whether  the  States  are  not  bound  to  abstain  from  acts, 
on  their  part,  inconsistent  with  them  ;  nor  to  inquire  whether 
the  right  of  banking,  on  the  part  of  a  State,  does  not  directly, 
and  by  immediate  consequence,  injuriously  affect  the  cur- 
rency— ^whether  the  effect  of  banking  is  not  to  expel  the  specie 
currency,  which,  according  to  the  assumption  that  this  is  a 
hard-money  Government,  it  was  the  object  of  the  constitution 
to  furnish,  in  conferring  the  power  to  coin  money ;  or  whether 
the  effect  of  banking  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  diminish 
the  value  of  a  specie  currency  as  certainly  as  clipping  or  re- 
ducing its  weight  would  ;  and  whether  it  has  not,  in  fact,  since 
its  introduction,  reduced  the  value  of  the  coins  one-half  Nor 
do  I  intend  to  inquire  whether  Congress  is  not  bound  to 
abstain  from  all  acts,  on  its  part,  calculated  to  affect  inju- 
rioudy  the  specie  circulation,  and  whether  the  receiving  any 
thing  but  specie,  in  its  dues,  must  not  necessarily  so  affect  it 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  in  circulation,  and  depreciating 
the  value  of  what  remains.     All  these  questions  I  leave  open. 

I  decide  none  of  them.     There  is  one,  however,  that  I  will 
VOL.  n. — 24 
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decide.  If  Congress  has  a  right  to  reodve  any  thing  eibe 
than  specie  in  its  dues,  they  have  the  ligiht  to  regnlate  its 
value ;  and  have  a  right^  of  course,  .to  adopt  all  neceasaiy  and 
proper  means,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  to  effect 
the  object.  It  matters  not  what  they  receive,  tobacco,  or 
any  thing  else,  this  right  must  attach  to  it.  I  do  not  ameid 
the  right  of  receiving,  but  I  do  hold  it  to  be  incontrovertible, 
that,  if  Congress  were  to  order  the  dues  of  the  Gkyvemment 
to  be  paid,  for  instance,  in  tobacco,  they  would  have  the  right, 
nay,  more,  they  would  be  bound  to  use  all  necessary  and 
proper  means  to  give  it  an  uniform  and  stable  value — inspec- 
tions, appraisement,  designation  of  qualities,  and  whatever 
else  would  be  necessary  to  that  object.  So,  on  the  aame 
principle,  if  they  receive  bank-notes,  they  are  equally  boond 
to  use  all  means  necessary  and  proper,  according  to  the  peon- 
liar  nature  of  the  subject,  to  give  them  uniformity,  stability, 
and  safety. 

The  very  receipt  of  bank-notes,  on  the  part  of  the  Qov- 
cmment,  in  its  dues,  would,  it  is  conceded,  make  them  mon- 
ey, as  far  as  the  Government  may  be  concerned,  and,  by  a 
necessary  consequence,  would  make  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  currency  of  the  country.  I  say  nothing  of  the  positive 
provisions  in  the  constitution  which  declares  that  "  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,"  which  cannot  be,  unless  that  in  which  they  are  paid 
should  also  have,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  uniform  value 
throughout  the  country.  To  effect  this,  if  bank-notes  are 
received,  the  banking  power  is  necessary  and  proper  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution ;  and,  consequently,  if  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  receive  bank-notes  in  its  dues, 
the  power  becomes  constitutional.  Here  lies,  said  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, the  real  constitutional  question :  Has  the  Gt>vemment 
a  right  to  receive  bank-notes,  or  not  ?  The  question  is  not 
upon  the  mere  power  of  incorporating  a  bank,  as  it  has  been 
commonly  argued  :  though  even  in  that  view  there  would  be 
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as  great  a  constitutional  objection  to  any  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Executive,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Government,  which 
should  unite  any  association  of  State  banks  into  one  system, 
as  the  means  of  giving  the  imiformity  and  stability  to  the  cur- 
rency which  the  constitution  intends  to  confer.  The  very 
act  of  so  associating  or  uniting  them  into  one,  by  whatever 
name  called,  or  by  whatever  department  performed,  would 
be,  in  fact,  an  act  of  incorporation. 

But,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  my  object,  as  I  have  stated,  is  not 
to  discuss  the  constitutional  questions,  nor  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  Bank  be  constitutional  or  not.  It  is,  I  repeat,  to 
show  where  the  difficulty  lies — a  difficulty  which  I  have  felt 
from  the  time  I  first  came  into  the  public  service.  I  found 
then,  as  now,  the  currency  of  the  country  conaiflting  almost 
entirely  of  bank-notes.  I  found  the  Government  intimately 
connected  with  the  system  :  receiving  bank-notes  in  its  dues, 
and  paying  them  away,  under  its  appropriations,  as  cash. 
The  fact  was  beyond  my  control :  it  existed  long  before  my 
time,  and  without  my  agency  ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  act 
on  the  fact  as  it  existed,  without  deciding  on  the  many  ques- 
tions which  I  have  suggested  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  on  many  of  which  I  have  never  yet  formed  a  definite 
opmion.  No  one  can  pay  less  regard  to  precedent  than  I  do, 
acting  here,  in  my  representative  and  deliberative  character, 
on  legal  or  constitutional  questions  ;  but  I  have  felt  from  the 
beginning  the  full  force  of  the  distinction  so  sensibly  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Leigh)  between  doing  and 
undoing  an  act,  and  which  he  so  strongly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  The  constitutionality  of 
that  act  was  doubted  by  many  at  the  time,  and  among  others 
by  its  author  himself ;  yet  he  would  be  considered  a  mad- 
man who,  coming  into  political  life  at  this  late  period,  wopld 
now  seriously  take  up  the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  purchase,  and,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
unconstitutional,  should  propose  to  rescind  the  act,  and  eject 
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from  the  Union  two  flourishing  States  and  a  growing  Terri- 
tory :  nor  would  it  be  an  act  of  much  less  madness  thus  to 
treat  the  question  of  the  currency,  and  undertake  to  suppresB 
at  once  the  system  of  bank  circulation  which  has  been  grow- 
ing up  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  which  has 
penetrated  into  and  connected  itself  with  every  department 
of  our  political  system,  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution 
intended  a  specie  circulation  ;  or  who  would  treat  the  consti- 
tutional question  as  one  to  be  taken  up  de  novOy  and  decided 
upon  elementary  principles,  without  reference  to  the  impe- 
rious state  of  facts. 

But  in  raising  the  question  whether  my  friends  of  the 
State  Eights  party  can  consistently  vote  for  the  measoie 
which  I  have  suggested,  I  rest  not  its  decision  on  the  ground 
that  their  constitutional  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Bank  is 
erroneous.  I  assume  their  opinion  to  be  correct— I  place  the 
argument,  not  on  the  constitutionality  or  unconstitutional- 
ity, but  on  whoUy  diflferent  ground.  I  lay  it  down  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  that,  admitting  an  act  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional, but  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  reversed 
at  once,  or  at  least  without  involving  gross  injustice  to  the 
community,  we  may,  under  such  circumstances,  vote  for  its 
temporary  continuance — ^for  undoing  graduaUy,  as  the  only 
practicable  mode  of  terminating  it — consistently  with  the 
strictest  constitutional  objects.  The  act  of  the  last  session, 
adjusting  the  tariff,  furnishes  an  apt  illustration.  All  of  us 
believed  that  measure  to  be  imconstitutional  and  oppressive, 
yet  we  voted  for  it  without  supposing  that  we  violated  the 
constitution  in  so  doing,  although  it  allowed  upwards  of  eight 
years  for  the  termination  of  the  system,  on  the  ground,  that 
to  reverse  it  at  once,  would  spread  desolation  and  ruin  over  a 
larije  portion  of  the  country.  I  ask  the  principle  in  that 
case  to  be  applied  to  this.  It  is  equally  as  impossible  to 
terminate  suddenly  the  present  system  of  paper  currency, 
without  spreading  a  desolation  stiU  wider  and  deeper  over 
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the  face  of  the  country.  If  it  can  be  reversed  at  all — ^if  we 
can  ever  return  to  a  metallic  currency,  it  must  be  by  grad- 
ually undoing  what  we  have  done,  and  to  tolerate  the  system 
while  the  process  is  going  on.  This,  the  measure  which  I 
have  suggested,  proposes ;  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  to 
be  followed  up  by  a  similar  process,  as  &r  as  a  slow  and  cau- 
tious experience  shall  prove  we  may  go  consistently  with  the 
public  interest,  even  to  its  entire  reversal,  if  experience  shall 
prove  we  may  go  so  far,  which,  however,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
anticipate  ;  but  the  eflfort,  if  it  should  be  honestly  commenc- 
ed and  pursued,  would  present  a  case  every  way  parallel  with 
the  instance  of  the  tariff  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
I  go  further,  and  ask  the  question.  Can  you,  consistently  with 
jouT  obligation  to  the  constitution,  refuse  to  vote  for  a  mea- 
sure, if  intended,  in  good  faith,  to  effect  the  object  already 
stated  ?  Would  not  a  refusal  to  vote  for  the  only  means  of 
terminating  it  consistently  with  justice,  and  without  involv- 
ing the  horror  of  revolution,  amount  in  flEict,  and  in  all  its 
practical  consequences,  to  a  vote  to  perpetuate  a  state  of 
things  which  all  must  acknowledge  to  be  eminently  uncon- 
stitutional, and  highly  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  coun- 
try? 

But  I  know  it  wiU  be  objected  that  the  constitution 
ought  to  be  amended,  and  the  power  conferred  in  express 
terms.  I  feel  the  full  force  of  the  objection.  I  hold  the  po- 
sition to  be  sound,  that,  when  a  constitutional  question  has 
been  agitated  involving  the  powers  of  the  Government,  which 
experience  shall  prove  cannot  be  settled  by  reason,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  bank  question,  those  who  claim  the  power  ought 
to  abandon  it,  or  obtain  an  express  grant  by  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution ;  and  yet,  even  with  this  impression,  I 
would,  at  the  present  time,  feel  much,  if  not  insuperable 
objection,  to  vote  for  an  amendment,  tiU  an  effort  shall  be 
fairly  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  power 
might  be  dispensed  with,  as  I  have  proposed. 
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I  hold  it  a  Bound  principle,  that  no  more  power  sbonld  be 
conferred  upon  the  General  Goyemment  than  is  indisp^tis- 
able  ;  and  if  experience  should  prove  that  the  power  of  bank- 
ing is  indispensable,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  currency 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  generally,  I  should  eyen 
then  think  that,  whatever  power  ought  to  be  given^  should 
be  given  with  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  would  limit 
it  to  the  smallest  amount  necessary,  and  guard  it  with  the 
utmost  care  against  abuse.  As  it  is,  without  farther  expe- 
rience, we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  little  or  how  much 
would  be  required  to  correct  a  disease  which  must^  if  not 
corrected,  end  in  convulsions  and  revolution.  I  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  banking  and  credit  as  undergoing  at  this 
time,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  a  progressive  change, 
of  which  I  think  I  perceive  many  indications.  Among  the 
changes  in  progression,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  banking  system  to  resolve  itself  into  two 
jmrts — one  becoming  a  bank  of  circulation  and  exchange^  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  and  equalizing  the  circulating  me- 
dium, and  the  other  assuming  more  the  character  of  private 
banking;  of  which  separation  there  are  indications  in  the 
tendency  of  the  English  system,  paiticidarly  i>erceptible  in 
the  late  modifications  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  wise  in  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  experience  of  the  next  few  years  before  any  change 
be  made  in  the  constitution,  particularly  as  the  course  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  advisable  to  pursue,  would  be  the 
same,  whether  the  power  be  expressly  conferred  or  not. 

I  next  address  myself  to  the  members  of  the  opposition, 
who  principally  represent  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
portions  of  the  country,  where  the  banking  system  has  been 
the  farthest  extended,  and  where  a  larger  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty exists  in  the  shape  of  credit  than  in  any  other  section, 
and  to  whom  a  sound  and  stable  currency  is  most  necessary, 
and  the  opposite  most  dangerous.     You  have  no  constitu- 
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tional  objection ;  to  you  it  is  a  mere  question  of  expediency. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  can  you  vote  for  the  measure  suggest- 
ed ?  A  measure  designed  to  arrest  the  approach  of  events 
which,  I  have  demonstrated,  must,  if  not  arrested,  create 
convulsions  and  revolutions  ;  and  to  correct  a  disease  which 
must,  if  not  corrected,  subject  the  currency  to  continued 
agitations  and  fluctuations ;  and,  in  order  to  give  that  per- 
manence, stability,  and  uniformity,  which  is  so  essential  to 
your  safety  and  prosperity.  To  eflect  this  may  require  some 
diminution  of  the  profits  of  banking,  some  temporary  sacri- 
fice  of  interest ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  fact,  it  will  be 
compensated  more  than  a  hundred  fold  by  increased  security 
and  durable  prosperity.  If  the  system  must  advance  in  its 
present  course  without  a  check,  and  if  explosion  must  follow, 
remember  that  where  you  stand  will  be  the  crater — should 
the  system  quake,  under  your  feet  the  chasm  will  open  that 
will  ingulf  your  institutions  and  your  prosperity. 

Can  the  friends  of  the  administration  vote  for  this  mea- 
sure ?  If  I  understand  their  views,  as  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  behind  me  (Mr.  Benton),  and  the 
Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright),  and  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  party,  and  the  views  of  the  President 
as  expressed  in  reported  conversations,  I  see  not  how  they 
can  reject  it.  They  profess  to  be  the  advocates  of  a  metal- 
lic currency.  I  propose  to  restore  it  by  the  most  effectual 
means  that  can  be  devised ;  gradually  and  slowly,  and  to 
the  extent  that  experience  may  show  that  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  due  regard  to  the  public  interest.  Further  no 
one  can  desire  to  go.  Kthe  means  I  propose  are  not  the  best 
and  most  effectual,  let  better  and  more  effectual  be  devised. 
If  the  process  which  I  propose  be  too  slow  or  too  fast,  let  it 
be  accelerated  or  retarded.  Permit  me  to  add  to  these  views 
what,  it  appears  to  Ine,  those  whom  I  address  ought  to  feel 
with  deep  and  solemn  obligations  of  duty.  They  are  the 
advocates  and  the  supporters  of  the  administration.     It  is 
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now  conceded,  almost  umversally,  that  a  laah  and  pzedpitate 
act  of  the  Executive,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  has 
plunged  this  country  into  deep  and  almost  imiversal  distress. 
You  are  the  supporters  of  that  measure — ^you  personally 
incur  the  responsibility  by  that  support.  How  are  its  conse- 
quences to  terminate  ?  Do  you  see  the  end  ?  Can  things 
remain  as  they  are,  with  the  currency  and  the  treasuiy  of 
the  country  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Executive  ? 
And  by  what  scheme,  what  device,  do  you  propose  to  extri- 
cate the  country  and  the  constitution  from  their  present 
dangers  ? 

I  have  now  said  what  I  intended.  I  have  pointed  oat, 
without  reserve,  what  I  believe  in  my  conscience  to  be  for  the 
public  interest.  May  what  I  have  said  be  received  as  fsivorably 
aR  it  has  been  sincerely  uttered.  In  conclusion,  I  have  but 
to  add,  that,  if  what  I  have  said  shall  in  any  degree  contri- 
bute to  the  adjustment  of  this  question,  which  I  believe  can- 
not be  left  open  without  imminent  danger,  I  shall  rejoice ; 
but  if  not,  I  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  having 
discharged  my  duty. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Bill,  to  repeal  the  Revenue  Collection,  or 
Force  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  9th, 
1834. 

I  HAVE,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  introduced  this  bill  firom  a 
deep  conviction  that  the  act  which  it  proposes  to  repeal  is, 
in  its  tendency,  subversive  of  our  political  institutions,  and 
fatal  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country ;  which  I 
trust  to  be  able  to  establish  to  tlic  satisfaction  of  the  Senate, 
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shonid  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  dispassionate  and 
fevorable  hearing. 

In  resting  the  repeal  on  this  ground,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  avail  myself  of  the  objections  to  the  details  of  the  act, 
repugnant  as  many  of  them  are  to  the  principles  of  our  Grov- 
emment.  In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I 
might  select  that  provision  which  vests  in  the  President,  in 
certain  cases,  of  which  he  is  made  the  judge,  the  entire  force 
of  the  country,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  with  the  implied 
power  of  pledging  the  public  faith  for  whatever  expenditure 
he  may  choose  to  incur  in  its  appUcation.  And,  to  prove 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  vest  such  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
Executive,  I  might  avail  myself  of  the  exjKjrience  which  we 
have  had  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
that  department  of  the  Government,  and  which  has  furnish- 
ed conclusive  evidence  of  the  danger  of  vesting  in  it  even  a 
very  limited  discretion.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  coiu*se  which  the  members  of  this  body  may 
think  proper  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  question  under 
consideration  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  any  one,  who  regards  as  I  do  the  acts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  palpable  usurpations  of  power,  and  as  in- 
dicating on  the  part  of  the  Executive  a  dangerous  spirit  of 
aggrandizement,  can  vote  against  the  bill  under  consideration, 
and  thereby  virtually  vote  to  continue  in  the  Pftsident  the 
extraordinary  and  dangerous  power  in  question. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
confers  this  ix)wer  will  expire,  by  its  own  limitation,  at  the 
termination  of  the  present  session.  It  is  true  it  will  then 
cease  to  be  law ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  precedent, 
unless  the  act  be  expunged  from  the  statute-book,  will 
live  for  ever,  ready,  on  any  pretext  of  future  danger,  to  be 
quoted  as  an  authority  to  confer  on  the  chief  magistrate 
similar,  or  even  more  dangerous  powers,  if  more  dangerous 
can  be  devised.     We  live  in  an  eventful  period ;  and,  among 
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other  things^  we  have  had,  recently,  some  impreflaiye  leflBom 
on  the  danger  of  precedents.  To  them  immediately  we  owe 
the  act  which  has  caused  the  present  calamitous  and  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  country;  which  has  been  defended 
almost  solely  on  the  ground  of  precedents — ^precedents  almost 
unnoticed  at  the  time  ;  but  had  they  not  existed,  or  had 
they  been  reversed  at  the  time  by  Congress,  the  condition  of 
the  country  would,  this  day,  be  far  different  from  what  it  is. 
With  this  knowledge  of  the  facts,  we  must  see  that  a  bad 
precedent  is  as  dangerous  as  a  bad  measure  itself ;  and  in 
some  respects  more  so,  since  it  may  give  rise  to  acts  far  warse 
than  itself,  as  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  this 
\'iew  of  tlic  subject,  to  refuse  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
act,  and  thereby  constitute  a  precedent  to  confer  similar,  or 
more  dangerous  powers  hereafter,  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
to  vote  for  an  act  to  vest  permanently  in  the  President  the 
power  in  question. 

But  I  pass  over  this  and  other  objections  to  the  details  not 
much  less  fonnidable.  I  take  a  higher  stand  against  the 
act  :  I  object  to  the  principle  in  which  it  originated, — ^put- 
ting the  details  aside,— on  the  ground,  as  I  have  st-ated,  that 
they  are  subversive  of  our  political  institutions,  and  fiital  in 
their  tendency  to  the  liberty  and  liappiness  of  the  country. 
Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  or  inference  as  to 
wliat  tlies5  principles  are.  It  was  openly  proclaimed,  both 
hero  and  elsewhere,  in  the  debates  of  this  body  and  the  pro- 
clamation and  message  of  the  President,  in  which  the  act 
originated,  that  the  very  basis  on  which  it  rests — the  assump- 
tion on  wliich  only  it  could  be  supported — ^was,  that  this 
Government  had  the  final  and  conclusive  right,  in  the  last 
resort,  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  powers ;  and  that,  to 
execute  its  decision,  it  had  the  right  to  use  all  the  means  of 
the  country,  civil,  military,  and  fiscal,  not  only  against  in- 
dividuals, but  against  the  States  themselves,  and  all  acting 
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under  their  authority,  whether  in  a  legislative,  executive,  or 
judicial  capacity. 

If  fiirther  evidence  be  required,  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  act,  it  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
events  in  which  it  took  its  origin.  It  originated,  as  we  all 
know,  in  a  controversy  between  this  Government  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  in  reference  to  a  power  which  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective 
tariff.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  the  history  of  this  controver- 
sy ;  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that  the  State,  in 
maintenance  of  what  she  beUeved  to  be  her  unquestionable 
rights,  assumed  the  highest  ground :  she  placed  herself  on 
her  sovereign  authority  as  a  constituent  member  of  this  con- 
federacy, and  made  her  opposition  to  the  encroachment  on 
these  rights  through  a  convention  of  the  people,  the  only  or- 
gan by  which,  according  to  our  conception,  the  sovereign  will 
of  a  State  can  be  immediately  and  directly  pronounced.  This 
Government,  on  its  part,  in  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
State,  assumed  the  right  to  trample  upon  the  authority  of 
the  convention,  and  to  look  beyond  the  State  to  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it ;  not  as  forming  a  political  community, 
but  as  a  mere  mass  of  isolated  individuals,  without  poUtical 
character  or  authority ;  and  thus  asserted  in  the  strongest 
manner,  not  only  the  right  of  judging  of  its  own  powers,  but 
that  of  overlooking,  in  a  contest  for  power,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  State  itself,  and  of  recognizing,  in  the  assertion 
of  what  it  might  claim  to  be  its  power,  no  other  authority 
whatever  in  the  system  but  its  own. 

Such  being  the  principle  in  which  this  bill  originated,  we 
are  brought  to  the  consideration  oi^  a  question  of  the  deepest 
import.  Is  an  act,  which  assumes  such  powers  for  this  Gov- 
ernment, consistent  with  the  nature  and  character  of  our  po- 
litical institutions  ? 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, 
to  renew  the  debate  of  the  last  session.    But,  in  declining  to 
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renew  that  discussion^  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  nnderatood  that 
I  do  so  exclusively  on  the  ground  that  I  do  not  fed  myself 
justified  in  repeating  arguments  so  recently  advanced  ;  and 
not  on  the  ground  that  there  is  the  least  abatement  of  confi- 
dence in  the  positions  then  assumed^  or  in  the  decisive  bear- 
ing which  they  ought  to  have  against  the  act.  So  &r  other- 
wise, time  and  reflection  have  but  served  to  confirm  me 
in  the  impression  which  I  then  entertained ;  and,  without 
repeating  the  arguments,  I  now  avail  myself,  in  this  discus- 
sion, of  the  positions  then  established,  and  stand  prepared  to 
\'indicate  them  against  whatever  assaults  may  be  made  upon 
them,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may.  Without,  then, 
reopening  the  discussion  of  the  last  session  on  the  elementa- 
ry princii)les  of  our  Grovemment,  which  were  then  brought 
into  controversy,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  take  the  plainest  and 
most  common-sense  view  of  oiu*  political  institutions,  regard- 
ing them  merely  in  a  matter-of-fact  way,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  parts  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  relations 
wliicli  they  bear  to  each  other. 

Thus  regarding  our  institutions,  we  are  struck,  on  the 
first  view,  mth  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  parts — 
with  the  division,  classificatipn,  and  organization  which  per- 
vade every  part  of  the  system.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  system  af 
(joverniiients  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  are  a  system  of  depart- 
ments— a  system  in  which  government  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  govenmient,  in  reference  to  the  whole,  as  de{)artment8 
do  to  departments,  in  reference  to  each  particular  govern- 
ment. As  each  government  is  made  up  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  departments  organized  into  one,  so 
the  system  is  made  up  of  this  Government,  and  the  State 
governments,  in  like  manner,  organized  into  one  system.  So, 
too,  as  the  powers  which  constitute  the  respective  govern- 
ments are  divided  and  organized  into  departments,  in  like 
manner  in  the  formation  of  the  governments,  their  powers 
are  classed  into  two  distinct  di\^sions :  the  one  containing 
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powers  local  and  peculiar  in  their  character^  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  require  to  be  exercised  by  each  State 
through  a  separate  government ;  the  other  containing  those 
which  are  more  general  and  comprehensive,  and  which  can 
be  best  exercised  in  some  uniform  mode  through  a  common 
Grovemment.  The  former  of  these  divisions  constitutes  what, 
in  our  system,  are  known  as  the  reserved  powers,  and  are  ex- 
ercised by  each  State  through  its  own  separate  Government. 
The  latter  are  known  as  the  delegated  powers,  and  are  exer- 
cised through  this,  the  common  Government  of  the  several 
States.  The  division  of  power  into  two  parts,  with  distinct 
and  independent  governments,  regularly  ora^nized  into  de- 
partments, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  to  carry  their 
respective  parts  into  effect,  constitutes  the  great,  striking 
and  peculiar  character  of  our  system — ^is  without  exam- 
ple in  ancient  or  modem  times — and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  distribution  of  power  under  the  system,  and  as 
constituting  its  great  conservative  principle. 

If  we  extend  our  eyes  beyond,  we  shall  find  another  strik- 
ing division  between  the  power  of  the  people  and  that  of  the 
Government — between  that  inherent,  primitive,  creative  pow- 
er which  resides  exclusively  in  the  people,  and  from  which  all 
authority  is  derived,  and  the  delegated  power  or  trust  con- 
ferred upon  the  governments  to  effect  the  object  of  their  cre- 
ation. If  we  look  still  beyond,  we  shall  find  another  and 
most  important  division.  The  people,  instead  of  being  uni- 
ted in  one  general  commuinity,  arc  divided  into  twenty-four 
States,  each  forming  a  distinct  sovereign  commimity,  and  in 
which,  separately,  the  whole  power  of  the  system  ultimately 
resides. 

If  we  examine  how  this  ultimate  power  is  called  into 
action,  we  shall  find  that  its  only  organ  is  a  primary  assem- 
blage of  the  people,  known  under  the  name  of  a  Convention, 
through  which  their  sovereign  will  is  announced,  and  by 
which  governments  are  formed  and  organized.     If  we  trace, 
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Ugtf/ncaUr^  the  esertioii  of  this  pofver  in  the  fixmstian  of 
the  goremments  oonstitiirixig  cor  srstem,  we  ihall  find  thi!, 
fii^nalW,  on  the  sep^aration  of  the  thirteen  colonies  horn,  the 
cT^j'^xji  of  CjzfAi  Britain,  each  State  f>r  itself,  thioogh  its  ovii 
cr>nventivn.  fanned  sepiarate  constitntions  and  gOTenunents, 
and  that  these  governments,  in  turn,  fonned  a  leagae  or  ood- 
fe<leracy  f>r  the  puryjose  of  exercising  those  powers,  in  the 
re<rnlation  of  which  the  States  had  a  common  interest.  Bnl 
this  confe<leracy.  proving  incompetent  for  its  object,  w«s  bd- 
perse'Ic^l  by  the  present  constitution,  which  essentiallr  changed 
the  character  of  the  system.  If  we  compare  the  mode  of  the 
a/lo]»tion  of  this^onstitution  with  that  of  the  adoption  of  the 
origirial  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  we  shall  find  them 
precisely  the  same.  In  V.»tlu  each  State  adopted  the  consti- 
tution tliroii^rh  its  own  convention,  by  its  separate  act,  each 
for  its' If,  and  is  only  bound  in  consequence  of  its  own  adop- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  adoption  of  any  other  State. 
Tho  oiilv  iioint  in  which  thev  can  be  distinooiished  is  the  mn- 
tujil  conijiact,  in  which  each  State  stipulated  with  the  others 
to  adopt  it  as  a  common  constitution.  Thus  regarded,  this 
constitution  is,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of  each  State.  In 
Vir^nnia,  for  instance,  it  is  the  constitution  of  Viiginia  ;  and 
8^»,  to<),  this  frovemment,  and  the  laws  which  it  enacts,  are, 
within  thf*  limits  of  the  State,  the  government  and  the  laws 
of  the  State.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  constitution  and  government 
of  the  wlioh*,  iK'cause  it  is  the  constitution  and  government 
of  each  part ;  and  not  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  ])arf  s,  ])ecausc  it  is  of  the  whole.  The  sx'stem  commences 
with  the  j)arts,  and  ends  with  the  whole.  The  parts  are  the 
units,  and  the  whole  the  multiple,  instead  of  the  whole  being 
a  unit  and  the  parts  the  fractions.  Thus  viewed,  each  State 
has  two  distinct  constitutions  and  governments — a  separate 
constitution  and  government,  instituted,  as  I  have  stated,  to 
ro;;ulate  the  objects  in  which  each  has  a  peculiar  interest ; 
and  a  j^cncral  one  to  regulate  the  interests  conmion  to  all, 
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and  binding,  by  a  common  compact,  the  whole  into  one  com- 
munity,  in  which  the  separate  and  independent  existence  of 
each  State  as  a  sovereign  community  is  preserved,  instead  of 
being  fused  into  a  common  mass. 

Such  is  our  system ;  such  are  its  parts,  and  such  their 
relation  to  each  other.  I  have  stated  no  fact  that  can  be 
questioned,  nor  have  I  omitted  any  that  is  essential  which 
I  am  capable  of  perceiving.  In  reviewing  the  whole,  we 
must  be  no  less  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  all  are  blended  into  one,  than  we  are  by  the  number 
and  complexity  of  the  parts.  I  know  of  no  system,  in  either 
respect,  ancient  or  modem,  to  be  compared  with  it ;  and  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  that  sublime  and  beautiful  system 
of  which  our  globe  constitutes  a  part,  and  to  which  it  bears, 
in  many  particulars,  so  striking  a  resemblance.  In  this 
system,  this  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  a  part 
— a  prominent,  but  a  subordinate  part,  with  defined,  limited, 
and  restricted  powers. 

I  now  repeat  the  question.  Is  the  act  which  assumes  for 
this  Government  the  right  to  interpret,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  to  enforce  its  interpretation 
against  all  other  authority,  consistent  with  our  institutions  ? 
To  state  the  question  is  to  answer  it.  We  might  with  equal 
propriety  ask  whether  a  government  of  unlimited  power  is 
consistent  with  one  of  enumerated  and  restricted  powers.  I 
say  unlimited  ;  for  I  would  hold  his  understanding  in  low 
estimation  who  can  make,  practically,  any  distinction  between 
a  government  of  unlimited  powers  and  one  which  has  an 
unlimited  right  to  construe  and  enforce  its  powers  as  it 
pleases.  Who  does  not  see  that,  to  divide  power,  and  to  give 
one  of  the  parties  the  exclusive  right  to  determine  what 
share  belongs  to  him,  is  to  annihilate  the  division,  and  to 
vest  the  whole  in  him  who  possesses  the  right  ?  It  would 
be  no  less  absurd  than  for  one  in  private  life  to  divide  his 
property  with  another,  and  vest  in  that  other  the  absolute 
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rs"lv«-.-.     'J'li';  right  which  it  a<.sumes  of  trampling  uiK-)n  the 
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authority  of  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  States,  the 
only  organ  through  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  can 
exert  itself,  and  to  look  beyond  the  States  to  the  individuals 
who  compose  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  entirely  destitute 
of  all  political  character  or  power,  is,  in  fact,  to  annihilate 
the  States,  and  to  transfer  their  sovereignty  and  all  their 
powers  to  this  Government. 

If  we  now  raise  our  eyes,  and  direct  them  towards  that 
once  beautiful  system,  with  all  its  various,  separate,  and  in- 
dependent parts  blended  into  one  harmonious  whole,  we  must 
be  struck  with  the  mighty  change !  All  have  disappeared — 
gone — absorbed — concentrated  and  consolidated  in  this  Gov- 
ernment— which  is  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation 
of  the  system,  the  sole  and  unrestricted  representative  of  an 
absolute  and  despotic  majority. 

Will  it  be  tolerated  that  I  should  ask  whether  an  act 
which  has  caused  so  complete  a  revolution — ^which  has  en- 
tirely subverted  our  political  system,  as  it  emanated  firom 
the  hands  of  its  creators,  and  reared  in  its  place  one  in  every 
respect  so  different — ^must  not,  in  its  consequences,  prove 
&tal  to  the  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  these  States  ?  Can 
it  be  necessary  for  me  to  prove  that  no  other  system  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  or  imagination  conceive,  but 
that  which  this  fatal  act  has  subverted,  can  preserve  the 
liberty  or  secure  the  happiness  of  the  coimtry  ?  Need  I  show 
that  the  most  difficult  problem  which  ever  was  presented  to 
the  mind  of  a  legislator  to  solve,  was  to  devise  a  system  of 
government  for  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  that  should  at 
once  possess  sufficient  power  to  hold  the  whole  together, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  proving  fatal  to  liberty  ?  There 
never  existed  an  example  before  of  a  free  community  spread- 
ing over  such  an  extent  of  territory ;  and  the  ablest  and 
profoundest  thinkers,  at  the  time,  believed  it  to  be  utterly 
impracticable  that  there  should  be.  Yet  this  difficult  prob- 
lem was  solved — successfully  solved — ^by  the  wise  and  saga- 
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cioiu  men  who  fzamed  our  (»iiatitixriaa.  No  ;  it  warn  mboiv 
imakled  human  wi^om — abore  the  sagadtr  of  the  moit 
enlightened.  It  was  the  result  of  a  fortnnate  iv*nWnatifln 
(/[  circum£tanceSy  co-operating  and  leading  the  way  to  ita 
foncation  ;  directed  by  that  kind  Proridence  which  has  8D 
<>ften  and  so  signally  dlsjKned  events  in  onr  faror. 

To  solve  this  difficult  problem,  and  to  overcome  the  ap- 
parently insuperable  o1>stacle  which  it  presents,  required  that 
fieculiar  division,  distribution,  and  organization  of  power, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  so  remarkably  distinguish  our  sysr 
tern,  and  which  serve  as  so  many  breakwaters  to  arrest  the 
angr}'  waves  of  power,  impelled  by  avarice  and  ambition, 
and  which,  driven  furiously  over  a  broad  and  unbroken  ex* 
panse,  would  be  resistless.  Of  this  partition  and  breaking  np 
of  i>^>wer  into  separate  j>arts,  the  most  remarkable  divioon 
is  that  between  the  resen-ed  and  delegated  powers,  which 
foriiiH  tlie  Ijasis  on  which  tills  and  the  separate  governments 
of  tlie  States  are  organized,  as  the  great  and  primary  depart- 
iiionts  of  the  system.  It  is  tliis  important  division  which 
mainly  gives  that  cxpinsive  diameter  to  our  institutions,  by 
means  of  which  they  have  the  capacity  of  being  spread  over 
the  vast  extent  of  our  country,  without  exix)6ing  us  on  the 
one  side  to  the  danger  of  disuniun,  or,  on  the  other,  to  the 
loHH  of  liberty.  Without  this  happy  device,  the  people  of 
th<.*H(i  States,  after  having  achieved  their  independence,  would 
have  1)een  conij)elled  to  resolve  themselves  into  small  and 
hostile  communities,  in  despite  of  a  common  origin,  a  common 
language,  and  the  common  renown  and  glory  acquired  by 
their  united  wisdom  and  valor  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution, 
or  have  submitted  quietly  to  the  yoke  of  despotic  power  as 
the  only  alternative. 

1  n  the  place  of  this  admimbly  contrived  system,  the  act 
pn>]H>Ked  to  bo  re])calcd  has  erected  one  great  Consolidated 
(Sov(Tnnu»nt.  Can  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  what  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequences  ?     Need  I  prove  that  all  con- 
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solidated  governments — ^governments  in  which  a  single  power 
predominates  (for  such  is  their  essence),  are  necessarily 
despotic — ^whether  that  power  be  wielded  by  the  will  of  one 
man,  or  that  of  an  absolute  and  unchecked  majority  ? 
Need  I  demonstrate  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  very 
essence  of  Uberty  that  the  power  should  be  so  divided,  dis- 
tributed, and  organized,  that  one  interest  may  check  the 
other,  so  as  to  prevent  the  excessive  action  of  the  separate 
interests  of  the  community  against  each  other ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  organized  power  can  only  be  checked  by  organized 
power  ? 

The  truth  of  these  doctrines  was  fully  understood  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  this  constitution.  It  was  then 
clearly  foreseen  and  foretold  what  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  concentrating  all  the  powers  of  the  system 
in  this  Government.  Yes,  we  are  in  the  state  predicted,  fore- 
told, prophesied  from  the  beginning.  All  the  caltimities  we 
have  experienced,  and  those  which  are  yet  to  come,  are  the 
result  of  the  consolidating  tendency  of  the  Government ;  and 
unless  that  tendency  be  arrested — ^unless  we  reverse  our 
steps,  all  that  has  been  foretold  will  certainly  befall  us — 
even  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  last  vial  of  wrath — military 
despotism.  To  this  fruitful  source  of  woes  may  be  traced 
that  remarkable  decay  of  public  virtue ;  that  rapid  growth 
of  corruption  and  subserviency  ;  that  decline  of  patriotism  ; 
that  increase  of  faction ;  that  tendency  to  anarchy ;  and, 
finally,  that  visible  approach  of  the  absolute  power  of  one 
man  wliich  so  lamentably  characterizes  the  times.  Should 
there  be  any  one  seeing  and  acknowledging  all  these  morbid 
and  dangerous  symptoms,  who  should  doubt  whether  the 
disease  is  to  be  traced  to  the  cause  which  I  have  assigned, 
I  would  ask  him.  To  what  other  can  it  be  attributed  ? 
There  is  no  event — ^no,  not  in  the  political  or  moral  world, 
more  than  in  the  physical — without  an  adequate  cause.  I 
would  ask  him.  Does  he  attribute  it  to  the  people  ?  to  their 
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want  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  virtue  for  self-gorem- 
ment  ?  If  the  true  cause  may  be  traced  to  them,  veiy  mel- 
ancholy  would  be  our  situation  ;  gloomy  would  be  the  pros- 
pect before  us.  If  such  be  the  fact,  that  our  people  are, 
indeed,  incapable  of  self-government,  I  know  of  no  people 
ui)on  earth  with  whom  we  might  not  desire  to  change  con- 
ditions. When  the  day  comes  wherein  this  people  shall  be 
com])elled  to  surrender  self-government — a  people  so  spirited 
and  so  long  accustomed  to  liberty,  it  will  be  indeed  a  day  of 
revolution,  of  comnilsion  and  blood,  such  as  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  witnessed  in  any  age  or  country  ;  and,  until  com- 
pelled by  irresistible  evidence,  so  fearful  a  cause  cannot  be 
admitted. 

Can  it  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  our  system  of 
government  ?  Shall  we  pronounce  it  radically  defective, 
and  incapable  of  effecting  the  objects  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated ?  If  that  be,  in  truth,  the  case,  our  situation  would 
be,  in  fact,  not  much  less  calamitous  tlian  if  attributable  to 
the  people.  To  what  otlicr  system  could  we  resort  ?.  To  a 
confederation  ?  That  has  already  been  tried,  and  has  proved 
utterly  inadeq[uate.  To  consolidation  ?  Reason  and  experi- 
ence (as  far  as  we  have  had  exjx?rionce)  proclaim  it  to  be  the 
worst  possible  form.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  in  the  jieople 
or  the  system,  to  what  can  it  be  attributed  but  to  some  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  and  chamcter  of  our  institutions, 
and  consequent  misdirection  of  their  jx^wers  or  fimctions.^ 
And  if  so,  to  what  other  misai)prehension  or  misdirection 
but  that  wliich  directed  oiu*  system  towards  consolidation, 
and  consummated  its  movement,  in  that  direction,  in  the  act 
proposed  to  be  rei)ealed  ?  Tliat  such  is  the  fact — that  this 
is  the  true  exjJanation  of  all  the  symptoms  of  decay  and 
corniption  wliich  I  luive  enumerated — is,  in  reality,  our  only 
consolation — ^furnishes  the  only  hope  that  can  be  ration- 
ally entertained  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  present 
calamity,  and  of  averting  the  still  greater  that  are  impending. 
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I  know  that  there  are  those  who  take  a  different^  but,  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  superficial  view  of  the  cause  of  our  diffi- 
culties. They  attribute  it  exclusively  to  those  who  are  in 
power,  and  see  in  the  misconduct  of  General  Jackson  the 
cause  of  all  that  has  befallen  us.  That  he  has  done  much 
to  aggravate  the  evil,  I  acknowledge  with  pain.  I  had  my 
full  share  of  responsibility  in  elevating  him  to  power,  and 
there  once  existed  between  us  friendly  relations,  personal 
and  political ;  and  I  would  rejoice  had  he  so  continued  to 
conduct  himself  as  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  his  own  reputation  and  fame.  He  certainly  might  have 
effected  much  good.  He  came  into  office  under  circum- 
stances, and  had  a  weight  of  popularity  which  placed  much 
in  his  power,  for  good  or  for  evil ;  but  either  from  a  want  of 
a  just  comprehension  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed,  or  an  indisposition  to  discharge  them, 
or  the  improper  influence  and  control  of  those  who,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  country  and  for  himself,  have  acquired, 
through  flattery  and  subserviency,  an  ascendency  over  him, 
he  has  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  realized  the 
predictions  of  his  enemies.  But  the  question  recurs.  How 
happened  it  that  he  who  has  proved  himself  so  illy  qualified 
to  fill  the  high  station  that  he  occupies,  was  elected  by  the 
people  ?  If  it  be  attributed  to  a  misapprehension  of  his 
qualifications,  or  to  an  undue  gratitude  for  distinguished 
military  services,  which  at  times  leads  astray  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  people  in  the  selection  of  rulers — ^how 
shall  we  explain  his  re-election,  after  he  had  actually  proved 
himself  so  incompetent ;  after  he  had  violated  every  pledge 
which  he  had  made  previous  to  his  election  ;  after  he  had  dis- 
regarded the  principles  on  which  he  had  permitted  his  friends 
and  partisans  to  place  his  elevation,  and  had  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  community  by  attempting  to  regulate  the 
domestic  intercourse  and  relations  of  society  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  feelings  of  gratitude  for  military  services  outweighed 
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all  this  ?  or  that  the  people,  with  all  this  experience^  were 
incapable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  his  conduct  or 
character^  or  of  understanding  the  tendency  of  the  measures 
of  his  administration  ?  To  assert  tliis  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  to  assert  that  they  have  neither  the  intelli- 
gence nor  the  virtue  for  self-government ;  as  the  very  crite- 
rion by  which  their  capacity  in  that  respect  is  tested,  is  their 
ability  duly  to  apj)i-eciatc  the  character  and  conduct  of  public 
rulers,  and  the  tnie  tendency  of  their  public  measures  ;  and 
to  admit  their  incapacity  in  that  resi)ect  would,  in  fact,  bring 
us  back  to  the  people  as  the  cause. 

To  understand  truly  how  the  distinguished  individual 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  was  elevated  to  this  exalted  sta- 
tion, in  despite  of  his  acknowledged  defects  in  several  re- 
spects, and  how  he  has  retained  his  power  among  an  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  people,  notwithstanding  all  the  objections 
to  his  administration  that  have  been  stated,  we  must  elevate 
our  views  from  the  individual,  and  his  qualifications  and  con- 
duct, to  the  working  of  the  system  itself,  by  which  only  we 
can  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  our  present 
condition  ;  how  we  have  arrived  at  it,  and  by  what  means 
we  can  extricate  ourselves  from  its  dangers  and  difficulties. 
I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  taking  this  view,  to  go  back 
and  trace  the  operation  of  oiu*  Government  from  the  com- 
meneonicnt,  or  to  point  out  the  departure  from  its  true  prin- 
cijJes  from  the  beginning,  with  the  evils  thence  resulting, 
however  interesting  and  instructive  the  investigation  might 
be.  I  might  show  that,  from  the  first — beginning  with  the 
formation  of  our  constitution — ^there  were  two  parties  in  the 
Convention  ;  one  in  favor  of  a  national,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  a  consolidated  government,  and  the  other  in  &vor  of 
the  confederative  principle ;  how  the  latter,  from  being  in 
the  minority  at  fii'st,  gradually,  and  after  a  long  Btrugg^ 
gained  the  ascendency  ;  and  how  the  fortunate  result  of  that 
ascendency  terminated  in  the  establishment  of  that  beautiful, 


complex,  federative  B^stem  of  government  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain, 

I  might  show  that  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties 
did  not  terminate  with  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  ;  that 
after  it  went  into  operation  the  national  party  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  councils,  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  result 
of  that  ascendency  was  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  Ckivemment 
in  the  direction  to  which  their  principles  led,  and  from  which 
it  never  afterwards  recovered.  I  am  iar  from  attributing 
this  to  any  sinister  design.  The  party  were  not  less  distin- 
gpiiehcd  for  patriotism  than  for  ability,  and  no  doubt  honestly 
intended  to  give  tho  system  a  fair  trial ;  but  they  would  have 
been  more  than  men,  if  their  attachment  to  a  iavorite  plan 
had  not  biased  their  feelings  and  judgment.  I,  said  Mr.  C, 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  avow  my  high  respect  for  both 
of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  country  in  its  eariy 
history.  They  were  both  eminently  honest  and  patriotic, 
and  the  preference  which  each  gave  to  its  respective  views 
resulted  from  a  zealous  attachment  to  the  public  interrat. 
At  that  early  period,  before  there  was  any  experience  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  system,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one 
should  believe  that  the  danger  was  a  tendency  to  anarchy, 
while  the  other  believed  it  to  be  towards  despotism ;  and  that 
these  different  theoretical  views  should  honestly  have  had  a 
decided  influence  on  their  public  conduct. 

I  pass  over  the  intermediate  events :  the  reaction  against 
the  national,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  federal  party — ^the 
elevation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  consequence  of  that  reaction  in 
1801 — and  the  gibdual  departure  (from  the  influence  of 
power)  of  the  republican  party  from  the  principles  which 
brought  them  into  office.  I  come  down  at  once  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  when  a  protective  tariff 
was  for  the  first  time  adopted ;  when  the  power  to  impose 
dnties,  granted  fur  the  purpose  of  raising  revenui,',  was  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  regulatin^^  controlling,  and  or- 
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gonizing  the  entire  capital  and  industry  of  the  countiy^  and 
placing  them  under  the  influence  of  this  Gk)venim6nt ;  and 
when  the  principles  of  consolidation  gained  an  entire  ascend- 
ency in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Its  first  fruit  was  to  ghe 
a  sectional  action  to  the  Government,  and,  of  course,  a  sec- 
tional character  to  political  parties — arraying  the  non-export- 
ing States  against  the  exporting,  and  the  Northern  against 
the  Southern  section. 

It  is  my  wish  to  speak  of  the  events  to  which  I  feel  my- 
self compelled  to  refer,  in  illustration  of  the  practical  ope- 
ration of  that  consolidating  tendency  of  the  Govemmenti 
which  was  consummated  by  the  act  proix)sed  to  be  repealed, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  ail  our  evils,  with  the 
greatest  possible  moderation.  I  know  how  delicate  a  task  it 
is  to  speak  of  recent  political  events,  and  of  the  actors  cwh 
ciined  in  them ;  and  I  would,  on  this  occasion,  gladly  avoid 
so  painful  a  duty,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  truth  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  require  it.  Without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
events  of  this  period,  from  1824  down  to  the  present  time, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  can  liavc  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  our  i)rcsent  condition,  or  a  cleur  perception  of  the 
means  of  remedying  it.  To  avoid  all  personal  feeling,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  recede,  in  imagination,  a  century  from  the 
present  time,  and  from  that  distant  position  regard  the  events 
to  which  I  allude,  in  that  spirit  of  pliilosophical  inquiry  by 
which  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  at  so  remote  a  day,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  actuated.  I  feel  I  may  be  justified  ia 
speaking  with  the  less  reserve  of  these  events,  as  the  great 
question  w^hich,  during  the  greater  i)aii;  of  the  period,  so 
deeply  agitated  the  country  (the  protective  tariff"),  may  now 
be  considered  as  terminated  in  the  adjustment  of  the  last 
winter,  never  to  be  reagitated,  as  I  trust ;  and,  of  course, 
may  be  spoken  of  with  the  freedom  of  a  i>ast  event. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  narrative.  The  Presidential 
contest,  which  was  terminated  the  next  year,  placed  the  ex- 
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ecntive  department  under  the  control  of  the  same  interest  that 
controlled  the  legislative — so  that  all  the  departments  of  this 
Government  were  united  in  favor  of  that  great  interest.  The 
successful  termination  of  the  election  in  favor  of  the  individ- 
ual then  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy^  and  for  whom  I 
then  and  now  entertain  kind  feelings,  may  be  attributed  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  the  predominance  of  the  tariff  interest ; 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  instance  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  that  interest  in  a  Presidential  contest. 

Let  us  pause  at  this  point  (it  is  an  important  one),  in 
order  to  survey  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  that  juncture. 
In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  scene,  we  find  the  country  divided 
into  two  great  hostile  and  sectional  parties — ^placed  in  con- 
flict on  a  question,  believed  to  be  on  both  sides  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  reference  to  their  respective  interests  ;  and,  on 
the  side  of  the  weaker  party,  believed,  in  addition,  to  involve 
a  constitutional  question  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and 
having  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  duration  of  the 
liberty  and  constitution  of  the  country.  In  this  conflict,  we 
find  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with  the  chief  magistrate,  and, 
of  course,  the  Government  itself,  on  the  side  of  the  dominant 
interest,  and  identified  with  it  in  principles  and  feelings.  In 
this  state  of  things,  a  great  and  solemn  question.  What 
ought  to  be  done  ?  was  forced  on  the  decision  of  the  minor- 
ity. Shall  we  acquiesce,  or  shall  we  oppose  ?  and  if  oppose, 
how  ?  To  acquiesce  quietly  would  be  to  subject  the  property 
and  industry  of  an  entire  section  of  the  country  to  an  im- 
limited  and  indefinite  exaction ;  as  it  was  openly  avowed 
that  the  protective  system  could  only  be  perfected  by  being 
carried  to  the  point  of  prohibition  on  all  articles  of  which  a 
sufficient  supply  could  be  made  or  manufactured  in  the 
country.  To  submit  under  such  circumstances  would  have 
been,  according  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  a  gross  dereliction 
both  of  interest  and  duty.  It  was  impossible.  But  how 
could  the  majority  be  successfully  opposed,  possessed,  as  they 
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were,  of  every  department  of  the  (Jovemment  ?  How,  in 
state  of  things,  could  the  minority  effect  a  change  in  their 
favor  through  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Government  ? 
They  could  effect  no  favorable  change  in  this  or  the  other 
House — ^the  majority  in  both  but  too  faithfully  representing 
what  their  constituents  believed  to  be  the  interests  of  their 
section,  to  whom  only,  and  not  to  us,  they  were  responsible. 
The  only  branch  of  the  Grovemment,  then,  on  which  the  mi- 
nority could  act,  and  through  which  they  could  hope  to  effect 
a  favorable  change,  was  the  Executive.  The  President  is 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  electoral  votes ;  and,  of 
course,  th#  minority  have  a  weight  in  his  election,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  and  the  unity  of  their  voice.  Here  was 
all  our  hope,  and  to  this  point  all  our  efforts  to  effect  a  change 
were  necessarily  directed.  But  even  here  our  power  of  act- 
ing with  effect  was  limited  to  a  narrow  circle.  It  would 
have  been  hopeless  to  present  a  candidate  openly  and  fully 
identified  with  our  oAvn  interest.  Defeat  would  have  been 
the  certain  result,  had  his  acknowledged  qualifications  for 
intelligence,  experience,  and  patriotism  been  ever  so  great. 
We  were  thus  forced,  by  inevitable  consequence, — neither  to 
be  avoided  nor  resisted, — to  abandon  the  contest,  or  to  select 
a  candidate  who,  at  best,  was  but  a  choice  of  evils  ;  one 
whose  opinions  were  intermediate  or  doubtful  on  the  subject 
which  divided  the  two  sections.  However  great  the  hazard, 
or  the  objections  to  such  a  selection  for  such  an  office,  it 
must  be  charged,  not  to  us,  but  to  that  action  of  the  system 
which  compelled  us  to  make  the  choice — compelling  us  by 
that  consolidating  tendency  which  had  drawn  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  Government  the  local  and  reserved  powers  be- 
longing to  the  States  separately ;  the  exercise  of  which  had 
necessarily  given  the  direction  to  its  action,  that  created  and 
placed  in  conflict  the  two  great  sectional,  political  parties. 
But  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the  opinion  of  our  candi- 
date should  not  be  fully  in  coincidence  with  our  own.     That 
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alone  could  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  his  success.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  have  great  personal  popularity,  dis- 
tinct from  political ;  to  be,  in  a  word,  a  successful  military 
chieftain,  which  gives  a  popularity  the  most  extensive,  and 
the  least  affected  by  political  considerations ;  and  this  was 
another  fruit — a  necessary  fruit  of  consolidation.  To  these 
recommendations  others  must  be  added,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  feelings  of  the  minority — ^that  he  should  be  identified, 
for  instance,  with  them  in  interest — ^possess  the  same  proper- 
ty, and  pursue  the  same  system  of  industry.  These  qualifica- 
tions, all  of  which  were  made  indispensable  by  the  juncture, 
pointed  clearly  to  one  man,  and  but  one — General  Jackson. 
There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  which  gave  him 
great  prominence  and  strength,  and  which  greatly  contributed 
to  recommend  him  as  the  opposing  candidate.  He  had  been 
defeated  in  the  Presidential  contest  before  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives  (though  returned  with  the  highest  vote)  under 
circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  involve  a  disregard  of 
the  public  voice.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  principles  which  controUed  the  election,  or 
as  to  the  view  of  the  actors  in  that  scene.  Many  considera- 
tions doubtless  governed,  and  among  others,  the  feelings  of 
prominent  individuals  in  reference  to  the  candidates,  and 
their  opinion  of  their  respective  qualifications,  besides  the 
one  to  which  I  have  alluded — ^that  of  giving  to  the  dominant 
interest  that  control  over  the  executive  which  they  had  over 
the  legislative  department. 

These  combined  motives,  as  I  have  stated,  pointed  dis- 
tinctly to  General  Jackson.  He  was  selected  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  minority — ^and  the  canvass  entered  into  with  all 
that  zeal  which  belonged  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stake, 
united  with  the  consciousness  of  honest  and  patriotic  pur- 
pose. The  leading  objects  were  to  effect  a  great  political  re- 
form, and  to  arrest,  if  possible,  what  we  believed  to  be  a 
dangerous,  and  felt  to  be  an  oppressive  action  of  the  Govern- 
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mcnt.  It  is  tme  that  the  qnalifications  of  the  individiia^ 
thus  necessarily  selected,  were  believed  to  be,  in  many  im- 
portant particulars,  defective  ;  that  he  lacked  experience,  ex- 
tensive political  information,  and  command  of  temper ;  but 
it  was  believed  that  his  firmness  of  purpose,  and  his  natural 
sagacity,  by  calling  to  his  aid  the  experience,  the  talents,  the 
I>atriotL^m  of  those  who  supported  his  claims,  wonld  com- 
pensate for  these  defects. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  history  of  this 
interesting  and  animated  canvass  ;  but  there  is  one  circnm- 
stance  attending  it  so  striking,  so  fiill  of  instruction,  and  so 
illustrative  of  the  point  under  consideration,  that  I  cannot 
})ass  it  in  silence.  Tlie  canvass  soon  ran  into  the  great  and 
absorbing  question  of  the  day,  as  all  ordinary  diseases  nm 
into  the  prevailing  one.  Those  in  power  sought  to  avaQ 
themselves  of  the  po])ularity  of  the  system  with  which  they 
were  identified.  I  s])eak  it  not  in  censure.  It  was  natural, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  as  connected  with  the  morbid  action  of 
the  Government.  That  portion  of  our  allies  identified  with 
the  same  interest,  were  in  like  manner,  and  fix)m  the  same 
motive  and  cause,  forced  into  a  rivalry  of  zeal  for  the  same 
interest.  The  result  of  these  causes  combined  with  a  mo- 
nopolizing spirit  of  the  protective  system,  was  the  tariff  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  :  that  disastrous  mcajsure, 
whicli  has  Ijrought  so  many  calamities  ujx)n  us,  and  put  ia 
peril  the  union  and  liberty  of  the  country.  It  poured  mil- 
lions into  the  treasury  beyond  even  the  most  extravagant 
wants  of  the  Government ;  wliich,  on  the  payment  of  the 
j)ublic  debt,  caused  that  hazardous  juncture,  resulting  from 
a  large  undisposable  surplus  revenue,  which  has  spread  such 
decj)  coiTuption  in  every  direction. 

This  disastrous  event  opened  our  eyes  (I  mean  myself  and 
those  immediately  connected  with  me)  as  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  danger  and  oppression  of  the  protective  system,  and 
the  hazard  of  failings  to  efiect  the  reform  intended  through 
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the  election  of  General  Jackson.  With  these  disclosures,  it 
became  necessary  to  seek  some  other  ultimate,  but  more  cer- 
tain measure  of  protection.  We  turned  to  the  constitution 
to  find  this  remedy.  We  directed  a  more  diligent  and  care- 
ful scrutiny  into  its  provisions,  in  order  to  ascertain  fully  the 
nature  and  character  of  our  political  system.  We  found  a 
certain  and  effectual  remedy  in  that  great  fundamental  di- 
vision of  the  powers  of  the  system  between  this  Government 
and  its  independent  co-ordinates, — ^the  separate  governments 
of  the  States  ; — ^to  be  called  into  action  to  arrest  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  this  Government,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  States — the  paramount  source  fix)m  which  both 
governments  derive  their  power.  But  in  relying  on  this 
as  our  ultimate  remedy,  we  did  not  abate  our  zeal  in 
the  Presidential  canvass  ;  we  still  hoped  that  General  Jack- 
son, if  elected,  would  effect  the  necessary  reform,  and  there- 
by supersede  the  necessity  for  calling  into  action  the  sover- 
eign authority  of  the  State,  which  we  were  anxious  to  avoid. 
With  these  views,  the  two  were  pushed  with  equal  zeal  at  the 
same  time  ;  which  double  operation  commenced  in  the  fall 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  but  a  few  months  af- 
ter the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  that  year ;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  the  same  period, 
a  paper,  known  as  the  South  CaroUna  Exposition,  was  re- 
ported to  that  body,  containing  a  full  development,  as  well  on 
the  constitutional  point,  as  on  the  operation  of  the  protective 
system,  preparatory  to  a  state  of  things  which  might  eventual- 
ly render  the  action  of  the  State  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
her  rights  and  interests,  and  to  stay  a  course  of  policy  which 
we  believed  would,  if  not  arrested,  prove  destructive  of  lib- 
erty and  the  constitution.  This  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  places  beyond  all  controversy  the  true  character  of 
the  motives  which  governed  us  in  the  Presidential  canvass. 
We  were  not  the  mere  partisans  of  the  candidate  we  support- 
ed.    We  aimed  at  a  far  more  exalted  object  than  his  elec- 
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tion — the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  State,  and  the  securitjr 
of  liberty  and  of  the  constitution.  To  this  we  held  his 
election  entirely  subordinate.  This  we  pursued,  unwarped 
by  selfish  or  ambitious  views. 

The  contest  terminated  in  the  elevation  of  him  who  now 
presides ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  our  apprehen- 
sions that  we  might  be  disappointed  in  the  expected  reform, 
were  not  without  foundation.  That  occurred,  which  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  expected,  and  which,  under  similar 
circumstances,  has  rarely  failed  to  follow.  He  who  was  ele- 
vated to  power  proved  to  be  more  solicitous  to  retain  what 
he  had  acquired  than  to  fulfil  the  expectation  of  those  who 
had  honestly  contributed  to  his  elevation,  with  a  view  to 
political  reform.  The  tale  may  be  readily  told :  not  a  promise 
fulfilled — not  a  measure  adopted  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
system — not  a  step  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  consoli- 
dation, and  to  restore  the  confcderative  principles  of  our 
Government — ^not  a  look  cast  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt — nor  an  effort  made  to  reduce 
gradually  the  duties,  in  order  to  prevent  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  to  save  the  manufactures  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
protective  system,  from  the  hazard  of  a  shock  caused  by  a 
sudden  reduction  of  the  duties.  All  were  forgotten ;  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  control  events,  the  Executive  was 
only  solicitous  to  occupy  a  position  the  most  propitious  to 
retain  and  increase  his  power.  It  required  but  little  pene- 
tration to  see  that  the  position  sought  was  a  middle  one 
between  the  contending  parties ; — to  be  identified  with  no 
principle  or  policy,  but  to  rely  on  the  personal  popularity  of 
the  incumbent,  and  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  means  of  support.  Hence  a  third  party  was 
formed,  a  personal  and  Government  party,  made  up  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  person  and  the  fortunes  of  a  suc- 
cessful political  chief.  In  a  word,  we  had  exhibited  to  oqi 
view,  for  the  first  time  under  our  system,  that  most  danger- 
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ous  spectacle,  in  a  country  like  ours,  a  prerogative  party, 
who  take  their  creed  wholly  from  the  mandate  of  their  chief. 
The  times  were  eminently  propitious  for  the  formation  of 
such  a  party.  Millions  were  poured  into  the  treasury  by  the 
high  protective  duties  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
furnishing  an  overflowing  fund  to  secure  the  services  of  ex- 
pectants and  partisans.  Against  these  superabundant  means 
of  power  there  was  not,  nor  could  there  be,  as  things  were 
situated,  any  effective  resistance — ^all  being  necessarily  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  the  fierce  contest  between  the  two 
sections  which  continued  to  rage  with  increasing  violence, 
and  which  wasted  the  strength  of  the  parties  on  each  other, 
instead  of  opposing  the  'rapidly-increasing  power  of  the 
Executive.  This,  and  not  the  personal  or  the  military  pop- 
ularity of  General  Jackson,  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  fact, 
which  has  struck  so  many  with  wonder,  that  no  misconduct 
— ^that  no  neglect  of  duty  nor  perversions  of  the  power  of 
Government,  however  gross,  have  been  able  to  shake  his 
power  and  popularity  ;  and  that  the  people  have  looked  idly 
on,  apparently  bereaved  of  every  patriotic  sentiment,  or 
joined  to  swell  the  tide  of  power  with  shouts  of  approbation 
at  every  act,  however  outrageous.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his 
personal  popularity,  arising  from  his  military  achievements, 
contributed  much  to  his  elevation  (in  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
elements,  as  stated,  which  governed  his  selection  as  a  candi- 
^  date),  and  to  sustain  him  while  in  power;  but  I  feel  a 
perfect  conviction  that,  whatever  advantage  he  has  gained 
from  this  source,  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
mismanagement  and  blunders  of  his  administration ;  and 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  equally  diffi- 
cult to  expel  from  power  any  individual  of  sagacity  and 
finnftess,  in  possession  of  that  department.  Let  us  learn, 
from  the  instructive  history  of  this  interesting  period,  that 
despotic  power,  under  our  system,  commences  with  the  usur- 
pation of  this  Government  on  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
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States,  and  tcnniDates  in  the  concentration  of  all  the  pomn 
of  this  Government  in  the  person  of  a  chief  magistrate ;  and 
thiit,  unless  the  first  be  resisted,  the  latter  follows  by  a  lawn 
necessary,  resistless,  and  inevitable,  as  that  which  gOTems  ^ 
movements  of  the  solar  system. 

As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he  whom  we  had  de- 
vated  to  office  was,  as  I  have  stated,  more  intent  to  retu 
and  augment  his  power  than  to  meet  the  just  expectatioDB  oi 
which  he  was  supported,  wc  totally  despaired  of  relief  ini 
reform  through  the  ordinary  action  of  this  Govemmentyiiid 
scjiaratcd,  from  that  moment,  from  the  administration  ;  widi- 
diew  from  the  jiolitical  contest  here,  and  concentrated  all  onr 
energies  on  that  ultimate  remedy  which  we  had  taken  tb 
precaution  to  prepare,  in  order  to  be  called  into  action  in  tlie 
event  of  things  taking  the  direction  they  have. 

An  active  discussion  followal  in  the  State,  in  which  tlie 
priuci])les  and  character  of  our  2>oIitical  institutions  were  fUDlj 
investigated,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  danger  to  whidi 
the  country  Avas  exj^sed  was  impressed  upon  the  poUifi 
mind.  Still,  the  determination  was  fixed  not  to  act  whik 
there  was  a  ray  of  hoj^e  of  redress  from  the  Government ;  and 
we  accordingly  waited  the  a])proach  of  the  final  payment  of 
the  i)ublic  debt,  when  all  i)i*ctexts  for  keeping  up  the  estrav- 
agant  duties  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  would 
cease.  The  near  approach  of  that  event  caused  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  which  was 
l)roclaimed  on  both  sides,  by  the  opi>osition  and  the  admin- 
istration, to  be  a  final  and  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
protective  system.  We  felt  every  disposition  to  acquiesce  in 
any  reasonable  adjustment,  but  it  was  impossible,  consistently 
with  our  \iew8  of  the  nature  of  our  rights,  and  the  oonse- 
quences  involved  in  the  contest,  to  submit  to  the  act.  He 
protective  principle  was  fully  maintained ;  the  reduction  was 
small,  and  the  distribution  of  the  burden  between  the  two 
sections  more  uneipial  than  under  the  act  of  eighteen  hun- 
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dsei  and  twenty-eight.  Every  effort  was  made  to  magnify 
the  amount  of  reduction.  With  that  view  false  and  decep- 
tive calculations  were  made^  and  that,  too,  in  official  docu- 
Bients,  in  order  to  make  the  impression  that  the  revenue 
would  be  reduced  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  so.  We  were  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
such  calculations.  We  clearly  perceived  that  the  income 
would  be  at  least  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars,  nearly  double  what  the  Government  ought  to  expend; 
and  we  as  clearly  saw  how  much  so  large  a  permanent  sur- 
plus must  contribute  to  corrupt  the  country  and  undermine 
our  political  institutions.  Seeing  this,  with  a  prospect  of  an 
indefinite  continuance  of  the  heavy  and  useless  tax  levied  in 
the  shape  of  duties,  the  State  interposed,  and  by  that  inter- 
position prepared  to  arrest  within  its  limits  the  operation  of 
the  protective  system — interposed,  not  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
as  was  calumniously  charged,  but  to  compel  an  adjustment 
here  or  through  a  convention  of  the  States,  or,  if  an  adjust- 
ment could  not  be  had  through  either,  to  compel  the  Gov- 
ernment to  abandon  the  protective  system. 

The  moment  was  portentous.  Our  political  system  rocked 
to  the  centre.  Whatever  diseases  existed  within,  engendered 
by  long  conniption  and  abuse,  were  struck  to  the  surface. 
The  Proclamation  and  the  message  of  the  President  appeared, 
containing  doctrines  never  before  officially  avowed — going  far 
beyond  the  extreme  tenets  of  the  federal  party,  and  in  direct 
conflict  with  all  that  had  ever  been  entertained  by  the  re- 
publican party  ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  corruption,  such  the 
subserviency  to  power,  that  both  parties,  forgetting  the  past, 
abandoning  every  political  principle,  however  sacred  or  long 
entertained,  rushed  to  the  embrace  of  the  new  creed — sud- 
denly, instantly,  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Never  did 
a  free  people  exhibit  so  degraded  a  spectacle — give  such 
evidence  of  the  loose  attachment  to  principle,  or  greater  sub- 
serviency to  power.  At  this  moment  the  current  of  events 
VOL.  n. — 26 
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tended  towards  deBpotic  authority  in  the  person  of  the  chief 
magistrate  on  the  one  side^  and  to  disunion  on  the  other ;  on  one 
side  to  clothe  the  President  with  power  more  than  dictatodal, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  protective  Bystem ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  resist  the  loss  of  liberty  at  every  hasaid. 
Fortunately  for  the  countr}'^,  there  was,  at  the  time^  in  the 
coimcils  of  the  nation  an  individual  who  had  the  highest 
weight  of  authority  with  the  supporters  of  that  system— one 
who  had  done  more  to  advance  it  than  any  other — ^who  was 
the  most  intimately  identified  with  it,  and  to  whom,  of  coune, 
the  task  of  adjustment  most  appropriately  belonged.  For- 
tunately, also,  he  had  the  disposition  and  the  fortitude  to 
undertake  it.  An  adjustment  followed ;  the  crisis  of  the 
disease  ])assed  ;  the  body  politic  fi-om  that  moment  hecame 
convalescent ;  the  tendency  to  despotic  poAver  in  the  Executive 
was  Aveakened — doubly  weakened — by  enabling  those  who  had 
been  so  long  wasting  their  strength  in  mutual  conflict,  to 
unite  in  resisting  tlie  usurpations  of  tliat  department,  as  we 
this  day  behold  on  the  (question  of  the  deposits ;  and  by 
diminishing  the  revenue — the  food  on  which  it  had  grown  to 
such  enormous  dimensions.  In  a  short  time  the  decreasing 
scale  of  duties  will  cause  the  eflfect  of  this  diminution  to  be 
felt — ^a  period  that  will  be  hastened  by  that  profuse  and 
profligate  disbursement  which  has  nearly  doubled  the  public 
expenditure,  and  which  is  so  rapidly  absorbing  the  surplus 
revenue. 

I  have  said  that  the  crisis  is  i)assed  ;  yet  there  remain 
some  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  symptoms,  growing 
out  of  the  former  cause  of  the  disease,  which,  however,  may 
be  overcome  l)y  skill  and  decision  ;  unless,  indeed,  they 
should  nin  into  the  lurking  cause  of  another,  and  most  dan- 
gerous disease,  with  wliich  it  is  intimately  connected,  and 
excite  it  into  action ;  I  mean  the  rotten  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. There  are  indications,  of  a  very  dangerous  and  alarm- 
ing chanicter,  of  this  tendency,  at  the  j)oint  where  the  cur- 
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rency  is  the  most  disordered.,  I  refer  to  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  Legislature  of  New- York,  to  pledge  the 
capital  and  the  industry  of  the  State,  to  the  amount  of  six 
millions  of  dollars,  in  support  of  the  banks — a  measure  of  a 
kind  that  a  British  minister  (Lord  Althorp),  with  all  the 
power  of  parliament  to  support  him,  refused  to  adopt,  be- 
cause of  its  dangerous  and  corrupting  tendency. 

Let  us  now  turn,  and  inquire,  What  would  have  been 
the  course  of  events  if  the  State  had  not  interposed,  and 
things  had  been  permitted  to  take  their  natural  course  ? 
The  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  was  proclaimed, 
— ^as  I  have  stated, — on  both  sides,  to  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  tariff  question,  and  of  course,  was  intended  to  be  a  per- 
manent law  of  the  land.  The  revenue,  as  I  have  already 
said,  under  that  act,  and  the  sales  of  public  lands,  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum  :  a  sum  exceediug  the  legitimate  wants  of 
the  Government,  estimated  on  a  liberal  scale,  by  ten  or 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  I  ask.  What  would  have 
been  our  situation,  with  so  large  an  annual  surplus,  and  a 
fierce  sectional  conflict  raging  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  Union  ?  If  we  find  it  so  difficult 
to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the  executive  department  with  a 
temporary  surplus  revenue,  to  continue  at  most  but  for  one 
or  two  years,  how  much  more  difficult  would  it  have  been  to 
resist  with  a  permanent  surplus  such  as  I  have  stated  ?  If 
we  find  it  so  difficult  to  resist  that  department  when  those 
who  have  been  separated  by  the  tariff  are  united,  how  utterly 
hopeless  would  have  been  the  prospect  of  resistance  were 
that  question  now  open,  and  were  those  who  are  now 
united  against  executive  encroachments  exhausting  their 
strength  against  each  other?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
executive  power,  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been 
irresistible,  and  that  we  should  have  been  impelled  rapidly 
to  despotism  or  disunion  ?     Ome  or  the  other  would  cer- 
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tainly  have  followed  if  events  had  been  permitted  to  move 
in  the  channel  in  which  they  were  then  flowing — and  des- 
potism much  more  probable  than  disunion.  It  is  almost 
without  example  that  free  states  should  be  disunited  in  con- 
sequence of  the  violence  of  internal  conflicts  ;  but  very  nu- 
merous are  the  cases  in  which  such  conflicts  have  terminated 
in  the  establishment  of  despotic  power.  The  danger  of  dis- 
union is  small ;  that  of  despotism  great.  We  have,  how- 
ever, I  trust,  escaped,  for  the  present,  the  danger  of  both,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  that  great  conservative  principle  of 
our  system,  which  considers  this  Government  and  that  rf 
the  States  as  co-ordinates  ;  and  which  proved  successfiil, 
although  rejected  by  every  State  but  one,  and  although 
called  into  action  on  the  most  tr}'ing  occasion  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

I  sttid  that  the  danger  has  i^assed  for  the  present.  The 
seeds  of  the  disease  still  remain  in  the  system.  The  act 
which  I  proi)08e  to  repeal  accompanied  the  adjustment  of 
the  tariff.  It  was  passed  sok'ly  on  the  ground  of  recognizing 
the  principles  in  which  it  originated,  and  to  establish  them, 
as  far  as  an  act  of  Congress  could  do  so,  as  the  permanent 
law  of  the  land.  While  these  seeds  remain,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  expect  a  healthy  state  of  the  body  i)olitic  :  alienation, 
the  loss  of  confidence,  suspicion,  jealousy,  on  the  part  of  the 
weaker  section  at  least,  wlio  have  experienced  the  bitter 
fruits  that  spring  from  those  principles,  must  accompany  the 
movements  of  this  Government.  But  these  seeds  will  not 
remain  in  the  system  without  germinating.  Unless  removed, 
the  genius  of  consolidation  will  again  exhibit  itself ;  but  in 
what  form,  whether  in  the  revival  of  the  question  from  whose 
dangers  we  have  not  yet  wholly  escaped  ;  whether  between 
North  and  South,  East  and  West ;  whether  between  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  non-slaveholding  States  ;  the  rich  and  poor, 
or  the  capitalist  and  the  operatives,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say ; 
but  that  it  will  again  revive  (unless,  by  your  votes,  you  ex- 
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punge  the  act  from  your  statute-book),  to  divide,  distract, 
and  corrupt  the  community,  is  certain.  Nor  is  it  much  less 
so  that,  when  it  again  revives,  it  will  pass  through  all  those 
stages  which  we  have  witnessed,  and,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, consummate  itself,  and  terminate,  finally,  in  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  Reverse  the  scene — let  the  act  be  oblite- 
rated fur  ever  from  among  our  laws ;  let  the  principle  of 
consolidation  be  for  ever  suppressed,  and  that  admirable  and 
beautiful  federative  system,  which  I  have  so  imperfectly  por- 
trayed, be  firmly  established, — and  renovated  health  and 
vigor  will  be  restored  to  the  body  politic,  and  our  country 
may  yet  realize  that  permanent  state  of  liberty,  prosperity, 
and  greatness,  which  we  all  once  so  fondly  hoped  was  our 
allotted  destiny. 
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On  the  Protest  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  May  6th,  1834. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  in  which  the  Senate  finds  itself  involved  with  the 
President,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  in  review  the  events 
of  the  last  few  months,  however  familiar  they  may  be  to  the 
members  of  this  body. 

Their  history  may  be  very  briefly  given.  It  is  well 
known  to  all,  that  the  act  incorporating  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  made  that  institution  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
Government ;  and  that,  among  other  provisions,  it  directed 
that  the  public  money  should  be  deposited  in  its  vaults. 
The  same  act  vested  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the 
power  of  withholding  the  deposits,  and,  in  the  event  of  with- 
holding them,  required  him  to  report  his  reasons  to  Congress. 
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The  late  Secretary,  on  the  interference  of  the  Presideiit,  re- 
fused to  withhold  the  deposits,  on  the  ground  that  satisfiK^ 
tory  reasons  could  not  be  assigned  ;  for  which  the  Presidait 
removed  him,  and  appointed  the  present  incumbent  in  his 
place  expressly  with  a  view  that  he  should  perform  the  act 
his  predecessor  had  refused  to  do.  He  accordingly  removed 
the  deposits,  and  reported  his  reasons  to  Congress  ;  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  thus  brought  up  for  our  approval  or  dis- 
approval entirely  by  the  act  of  the  Executive,  without  partid- 
pation  or  agency  on  our  part ;  and  we  were  thus  placed  in  a 
situation  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  express  our  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation  of  the  transaction,  or  to  shrink  fiom 
the  performance  of  an  important  duty.  We  could  not  hesi- 
tate. The  subject  was  accordingly  taken  up,  and  after 
months  of  deliberation,  in  which  the  whole  transaction  was 
fully  investigated  and  considered,  and  after  the  opinions  of 
all,  the  friends  as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion, were  fully  exj)re8sed,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
disapproWng  the  reasons  of  the  Secretary.  But  they  were 
compelled  to  go  further.  That  resolution  covered  only  a 
part  of  the  transaction,  and  that  not  the  most  important. 
The  Secretary  was  but  the  agent  of  the  President  in  the 
transaction.  He  had  been  placed  in  the  situation  he  occu- 
pied expressly  with  a  view  of  executing  the  order  of  the 
President,  who  had  openly  declared  that  he  assumed  the 
responsibility,  and  his  declaration  was  reiterated  here  in  the 
debate  by  tliose  who  are  known  to  speak  his  sentiments.  To 
omit,  under  these  circumstances,  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  this  transaction,  viewed  as  the 
act  of  the  President,  would  have  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  a  manifest  dereliction  of  duty. 

With  this  impression  the  second  resolution  was  adopted. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  the  most  general  terms,  and  with  great 
care,  with  the  view  to  avoid  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
motive  of  the  Executive,  and  to  limit  the  expression  simply 
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to  the  fact,  that,  in  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  transaction, 
he  had  assumed  powers  neither  conferred  by  the  constitution 
nor  the  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.  It  is  this  resolution, 
thus  forced  upon  us,  and  thus  cautiously  expressed,  which 
has  so  deeply  oflFended  the  President,  and  called  forth  his 
Protest,  in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  judge  of  the  powers 
of  the  Senate ;  to  assign  limits  in  their  exercise  to  which 
they  may,  and  beyond  which  they  shall  )not  go ;  to  deny 
their  right  to  pass  the  resolution ;  to  charge  them  with 
usurpation  and  the  violation  of  law  and  of  the  constilution 
in  adopting  it ;  and,  finally,  to  interpose  between  the  Senate 
and  their  constituents,  and  virtually  to  pronounce  upon  the 
validity  of  the  votes  of  /some  of  its  members  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  conform  with  the  will  of  their  constituents. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  controversy,  which  pre- 
sents for  consideration  the  question,  What  is  the  real  nature  of 
the  issue  between  the  parties  ? — a  question  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nitude, and  on  the  just  and  full  comprehension  of  which  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  our  course  must  mainly  depend. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  issue 
involves  the  question,  whether  the  Senate  had  a  right  to 
pass  the  resolution  or  not ;  or  what  is  its  character  ;  or 
whether  it  be  true  in  point  of  fact  or  principle  ;  or  whether 
it  was  expedient  to  adopt  it.  All  these  are  important  ques- 
tions, but  they  were  fully  and  deliberately  considered,  and 
were  finally  decided  by  the  Senate,  on  their  responsibility  to 
their  constituents,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution — finally 
and  irrevocably  decided  ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  opened  for 
reconsideration  and  decision  by  the  will  of  the  body  itself 
according  to  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  much  less  on  the 
demand  of  the  President.  No  ;  the  question  is  not  whether 
we  had  a  right  to  pass  the  resolution.  It  is  one  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  of  much  greater  magnitude.  It  is 
whether  the  President  has  a  right  to  question  our  decision  f 
This  is  the  real  question  at  issue — a  question  which  goefi 
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in  its  consequences  to  all  tlie  powers  of  the  Senate^  and 
which  involves  in  its  decision  the  fact,  whether  it  is  a  aepa- 
rate  and  independent  branch  of  the  Government,  or  a  mere 
appendix  of  the  executive  department.  If  the  Preaident 
has,  indeed,  the  right  to  questioii  our  opinion — ^if  we  are  in 
fact  accountable  to  Mm,  then  all  that  he  has  done  has  been 
rightfully  done  ;  then  he  would  have  the  right  to  send  us  his 
Protest ;  then  he  would  have  the  right  to  judge  of  oar 
])0wer6,  and  to  assign  limits  beyond  which  we  shall  not  pass ; 
then  he  would  have  the  right  to  deny  our  authority  to  pan 
the  resolution,  and  to  accuse  us  of  usui*pation  and  the  vicda- 
tion  of  law  and  of  the  constitution  in  its  adoption.  But  if 
he  has  not  the  right,  if  we  ai*e  not  accountable  to  him,  then 
all  that  he  has  done  has  been  >vrongfully  done,  and  hia  whole 
c'(  :irse  from  beginning  to  end,  in  i-elation  to  this  matter, 
Would  be  an  open  and  palpable  violation  of  the  conatitution 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Senate. 

Fortunately,  this  very  important  question,  which  has  so 
direct  a  bcarin<x  on  the  ver^-  existence  of  the  Senate  as  a 
deliberative  body,  is  susceptible  of  the  most  certain  and 
unquestionable  solution.  Under  our  system,  all  who  exeidse 
power  arc  bound  to  show,  when  questioned,  by  what  author- 
ity it  is  exercised.  1  deny  the  right  of  the  President  to  ques- 
tion the  2)rocecilin(/s  of  the  Senate — utterly  deny  it ;  and  I 
call  uix>n  his  advocates  and  supportere  on  this  floor  to  exhibit 
his  authority  ;  to  point  out  the  article,  the  section,  and  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  wliich  contams  it  ;  to  show,  in  a 
word,  the  express  grant  of  the  power.  None  other  can  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  constitution.  I  proclaim  it  as  a 
truth — as  an  uncpiestioiuible  truth  of  the  highest  import,  and 
heretofore  not  sufliciently  understood,  tliat  the  President  has 
no  right  to  exercise  any  inqJied  or  constructive  power.  I 
speak  upon  the  authority  of  the  constitution  itself,  which,  by 
an  express  grant,  has  vested  all  the  impUed  and  constructive 
powers  in  Congress,  and  in  Congress  alone.     Hear  what  the 
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constitution  says :  Congress  shall  have  power  '^  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  (those  granted  to  Con- 
gress),  and  all  other  power  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof." 

Comment  is  unnecessary — ^the  residt  is  inevitable.  The 
Executive  cannot,  and,  I  may  add,  no  department  except  the 
l^islative  can  exercise  any  power  tvithout  express  grant  hy 
the  constilutiorij  or  hy  authority  of  law — a  noble  and  wise 
provision,  full  of  the  most  important  consequences.  By  it, 
ours  is  made  emphatically  a  constitutional  and  legal  govern- 
ment, instead  of  a  government  controlled  by  the  discretion 
or  caprice  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  administer  and  exe- 
cute its  powers.  By  it,  our  Government,  instead  of  consist- 
ing of  three  independent,  separate,  conflicting,  and  hostile 
departments,  has  all  its  powers  blended  harmoniously  into 
one,  without  the  danger  of  conflict,  and  without  destroying 
the  separate  and  independent  existence  of  the  parts.  Let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  contemplate  this  admirable  provision, 
and  the  simple  but  efficient  contrivance  by  which  these  hap- 
py results  are  secured. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  this  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  unnecessary ;  that  it  grew  out  of  abimdant  caution, 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
implied  or  constructive  powers  ;  and  that  they  would  have 
existed  without  it,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  they  now  do. 
They  who  consider  the  provision  in  this  light,  as  mere  sur- 
plusage, do  great  injustice  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  formed 
the  constitution.  I  shall  not  deny  that  implied  or  construc- 
tive powers  would  have  existed,  and  to  the  full  extent  that 
they  now  do,  without  this  provision  ;  but,  had  it  been  omit- 
ted, a  most  important  question  would  have  been  left  open  to 
controversy — Where  would  such  powers  reside?  In  each 
department  ?     Would  each  have  had  the  right  to  interpret 
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its  own  power^  and  to  assume,  on  its  own  will  and 
bilitjy  all  the  powers  necessaiy  to  cany  into  effect  thoBe  gnmt- 
cd  to  it  by  the  constitution  ?  What  would  have  been  tbe 
consequence  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  a  state  of  perpetual  and 
dangerous  conflict  between  the  departments  would  be  the 
necessary,  the  inevitable  result,  and  that  the  strongest  would 
ultimately  absorb  all  the  powers  of  the  other  departments  ? 
Need  I  designate  which  is  that  strongest  ?  Need  I  pzore 
that  the  Executive,  the  armed  interpreter,  as  I  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  vested  with  the  patronage  of  the  GoTeminent, 
would  ultimately  become  the  sole  expounder  of  the  confltitn- 
tion  ?  It  was  to  avoid  this  dangerous  conflict  betwe^i  the 
departments,  and  to  provide  most  effectually  against  the 
abuses  of  discretionary  or  implied  powers,  that  this  proviflkm 
has  vested  all  the  implied  powers  in  Congress.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  are  thev  not  liable  to  abuse  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress  ?  Will  not  the  same  principle  of  our  nature,  which 
impels  one  department  to  encroach  upon  the  other,  equaUy 
impel  Congress  to  encroach  ujion  the  executive  department  ? 
Those  who  fmmed  the  constitution  clearly  foresaw  this  dan- 
ger, and  have  taken  measures  effectually  to  guard  against  it 
With  this  view,  the  constitution  lias  raised  the  President 
from  being  a  mere  executive  officer,  to  a  participation  in  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Government ;  and  has,  among 
other  legislative  powers,  clothed  him  with  that  of  the  veto, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  i^rotect  his  rights  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  Congress.  In  virtue  of  this  important  power,  no  hill 
can  become  a  law  till  submitted  for  his  consideration.  If  he 
approves,  it  becomes  a  law  ;  but  if  he  disapproves,  it  is  re- 
turned to  the  House  in  which  it  originated,  and  cannot  be- 
come one  unless  passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses.  And 
in  order  to  guard  his  powers  against  the  encroachments  of 
Congress,  through  all  the  avenues  by  which  it  can  possibly  be 
approached,  the  constitution  expressly  provides,  "  that  eveiy 
order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
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Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  may  be  necessaiy, 
[none  other  can  operate  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective 
halls,]  except  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  before  the 
same  shall  take  eflFect,  shall  be  approved  by  him  ;  or,  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the 
rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  biU."  These 
provisions,  with  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  give  ample 
protection  to  the  powers  of  the  President  against  the  en- 
croachment of  Congress,  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown. 
But  here  a  very  important  question  presents  itself,  which, 
when  properly  considered,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration.  Why  has  the  constitution  limited 
the  veto  power  to  bills,  and  to  the  orders,  votes,  and  resolu- 
tions, requiring  the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  ?  Why  not 
also  extend  it  to  their  separate  votes,  orders,  or  resolutions  ? 
But  one  answer  can  be  given.  The  object  was  to  protect  the 
independence  of  the  two  Houses  ;  to  prevent  the  Executive 
from  interfering  with  their  proceedings,  or  to  have  any  con- 
trol  over  them,  as  is  attempted  in  his  Protest ; — and  this,  on 
the  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  liberty, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  bo  preserved — that  deliberative 
bodies  should  be  left  without  extraneous  control  or  influence, 
free  to  express  their  opinions  and  to  conduct  their  proceed- 
ings, according  to  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  And  we 
find,  accordingly,  that  the  constitution  has  not  only  limited 
the  veto  to  the  cases  requiring  the  concurring  votes  of  the 
two  Houses,  but  has  expressly  vested  each  House  with  the 
power  of  establishing  its  own  rules  of  proceeding,  according 
to  its  will  and  pleasure,  without  limitation  or  check.  With- 
in these  walls,  then,  the  Senate  is  the  sole  and  absolute 
judge  of  its  own  powers  ;  and  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  business,  and  determining  how,  and  when,  our  opinions 
ought  to  be  expressed,  there  is  no  other  standard  of  right  or 
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wrong  to  which  an  appeal  can  be  made,  but  the  constitution, 
and  the  rules  of  proceeding  established  under  the  authoritj 
of  the  Senate  itself.  And  so  solicitous  is  the  constitution  to 
secure  to  each  House  a  full  control  over  its  own  proceedings, 
and  the  freest  and  fullest  expression  of  opinion  on  all  sub- 
jects, that  even  the  majesty  of  the  laws  are  relaxed  to  insure 
a  perfect  freedom  of  debate.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  provision  of  the  constitution  which  I  have  cited,  invest- 
ing CongreBs  solely  with  the  implied  or  constructive  powers, 
is  80  worded  as  not  to  comprehend  the  discretionary  powers 
of  each  of  the  two  Houses  in  determining  the  rules  of  thdr 
respective  proceedings,  and  which,  of  course,  places  each  be- 
yond the  interference  of  Congress  itself 

Let  us  now  cast  our  eyes  back,  in  order  that  we  may 
comprehend,  at  a  single  glance,  the  admirable  arrangements 
by  which  the  harmony  of  the  Grovemment  is  secured,  with- 
out impairing  the  separate  existence  and  independence  of 
either  of  the  departments.  In  order  to  prevent  the  conflicts 
which  would  have  resulted,  necessarily,  if  each  department 
had  been  left  to  construe  its  own  powers,  all  the  implied  or 
constructive  powers  are  vested  in  Congress  ;  that  Congress 
should  not,  through  its  implied  powers,  encroach  upon  the 
executive  department,  the  President  is  clothed  with  the  veto 
power  ;  and  that  his  veto  should  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  two  Houses  to  control  their  respective  proceedings,  it 
is  limited  to  bills  or  votes  that  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Houses.  It  is  thus  that  walls  are  interposed  to  protect 
the  rights  which  belong  to  us,  as  a  separate  constituent  mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive power  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  power  which  is  placed 
in  his  hands,  as  a  shield  to  protect  him  against  the  impUed 
or  constructive  powers  of  Congress,  is  prevented  from  being 
converted  into  a  sword  to  attack  the  rights  exclusively  vested 
in  the  two  Houses. 

Having  now  established  beyond  controversy  that  the 
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President  has  no  implied  or  constractive  power ;  that  he  has 
no  authority  to  exercise  any  right  not  expressly  granted  to 
him  by  the  constitution,  or  vested  in  him  by  law ;  and  that 
the  constitution  has  secured  to  the  Senate  the  sole  right  of 
regulating  its  own  proceedings,  free  from  all  interference, 
the  fabric  reared  by  this  paper,  and  which  rests  upon  the 
opposite  basis,  presupposing  the  right  to  the  fullest  and 
boldest  assumption  of  discretionary  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  falls  prostrate  in  the  dust.  Entertaining  these 
views,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  waste  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  examining  its  contents  ;  but,  if  additional 
proofs  were  necessary  to  confirm  the  truth  of  my  remarks, 
and  to  show  how  strong  would  have  been  the  tendency  to 
conflict,  and  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been  to  have  left 
the  several  departments  in  possession  of  the  right  to  exercise 
implied  powers  at  their  pleasure,  this  paper  would  aflFord  the 
strongest.  In  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion, 
I  wij]  select  two  or  three  of  its  leading  positions,  which  will 
show  what  feeble  barriers  reason  or  regard  to  consistency 
would  interpose  to  prevent  conflict  between  the  departments, 
or  to  protect  the  legislative  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government ;  and  how  regardless  the  President  is  of 
consistency  and  reason  where  the  object  is  the  advancement 
of  the  powers  of  his  department. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Senate  had  no  right  to  pass 
the  resolution  in  question,  the  President  enters  into  a  long 
disquisition  on  the  nature  and  character  of  our  Government. 
He  tells  us,  that  it  consists  of  three  separate  and  inde2)en- 
dent  departments — the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial. 
That  the  first  is  vested  in  Congress ;  the  second  in  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  last  in  the  courts,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which 
he  eniunerates.  He  also  informs  us  that  these  departments 
are  coequal,  and  that  neither  has  the  right  to  coerce  or 
control  the  other  ;  and  then  concludes  that  the  Senate  had 
no  right  to  pass  the  resolution  in  question. 
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It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire  whether  the  view  of  the 
Government  which  the  President  has  presented  be,  or  be  iioft 
correct ;  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  his 
conception  as  to  their  cocquality  and  independence^  taken 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  terms,  would  depriTe  the 
Senate  of  all  its  judicial  powers,  and  much  of  its  legislatiTe. 
I  will  assume  that  his  views  are  correct ;  and  that,  as  oo- 
equal  departments,  neither  has  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  other, — and  what  follows  ?  If  we  have  no  right  to  disap  • 
prove  of  his  conduct,  he  surely  has  none,  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, to  disapprove  of  ours.  It  would  seem  impossible  that 
so  obvious  and  necessary  a  consequence  coidd  be  overlooked ; 
yet  so  blind  is  ambition  in  pursuit  of  power,  so  regardless  of 
reason  or  consistency,  that  the  President,  while  he  denies  to 
us  the  right  to  interfere  with  him,  or  question  his  acts,  doc» 
not  hesitate  to  charge  the  Senate,  directly  and  repeated!]! . 
with  usurj)ation,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  and  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  advocates  of  the  President  could  not  but  feel  the 
glaring  inconsistency  and  absurdity  of  his  course  ;  and,  in 
order  to  reconcile  liis  conduct  with  the  principles  he  laid 
down,  asserted,  in  the  discussion,  that  he  sent  his  Protest,  not 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  but  in  his  indi\'idual 
diameter  tw  Andrew  Jackson.  We  may  assert  any  thing — 
that  black  is  white,  or  that  white  is  black.  Every  page, 
every  line  of  this  paper  contradicts  the  assertion.  He, 
throu<i;hout,  speaks  in  his  official  character  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  regards  the  supposed  injury  that  has 
been  done  him,  as  an  injury,  not  in  his  private,  but  in  his 
official  character.  But  the  explanation  only  removes  the 
difficulty  one  stej)  further  back.  I  would  ask  what  right 
has  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  divest  himself  of 
his  official  character  in  a  question  between  him  and  this  body 
toucliing  his  official  conduct  ?  Where  is  his  authority  to 
djjscend  from  his  high  station,  in  order  to  defend  himself,  as 
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a  mere  private  individual,  in  what  rektes  to  him  in  his  public 
character  ? 

But  the  part  of  this  paper  which  is  the  most  character- 
istic, that  which  lets  us  into  the  real  nature  and  character  of 
this  movement,  is  the  source  from  which  the  President  de- 
rives the  right  to  interfere  with  our  proceedings.  He  does 
not  even  pretend  to  derive  it  from  any  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  constitution,  express  or  implied.  He  knew  that  such 
an  attempt  would  be  utterly  hopeless,  and,  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  a  question  of  right,  he  makes  it  a  question  of  duty ; 
and  thus  inverts  the  order  of  things,  referring  rights  to 
duties,  instead  of  duties  to  rights,  and  forgetting  that  rights 
always  precede  duties,  which  are  in  fact  but  the  obligations 
they  impose,  and,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  confer  power. 
The  opposite  view — that  on  which  he  acts,  and  which  would 
give  to  the  President  a  right  to  assume  whatever  duty  he 
might  choose,  and  to  convert  such  duties  into  powers,  would, 
if  admitted,  render  him  as  absolute  as  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Bussias.  Taking  this  erroneous  view  of  his  powers,  he 
could  be  at  little  loss  to  justify  his  conduct ; — to  justify,  did 
I  say  ?  He  takes  higher,  far  higher  ground ;  he  makes  his 
interference  a  matter  of  obligation — of  solemn  obligation— of 
imperious  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea.  He  tells  us  that  it 
was  due  to  his  station — to  public  opinion — to  proper  self- 
respect — to  the  obligation  imposed  by  his  constitutional  oath 
— ^his  duty  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  executed — ^his  respon- 
sibility as  the  head  of  the  executive  department — ^and  to  the 
American  people  as  their  immediate  representative,  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Senate. 
Infatuated  man !  blinded  by  ambition — intoxicated  by  flat- 
tery and  vanity !  Who,  that  is  the  least  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart ;  who,  that  is  conversant  with  the  pages  of 
history,  does  not  see,  under  all  this,  the  workings  of  a  dark, 
lawless,  and  insatiable  ambition,  which,  if  not  arrested,  must 
finally  impel  him  to  his  own  or  his  country's  ruin  ? 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  tliifl  Protest 
is  the  termination  of  his  hostility  towards  the  Senate.  It  is 
but  the  commencement — it  is  the  proclamation  in  which  he 
makes  known  his  will  to  the  Senate,  claims  their  obedience, 
and  admonishes  them  of  their  danger  should  they  refuse  to 
repeal  their  ordinance — ^no,  not  ordinance — their  resolution. 
I  am  hurried  away  by  tlie  recollection  of  the  events  of  the 
last  session.  The  hostilities  then  and  now  waged  are  the 
same  in  their  nature,  character,  and  principle,  differing  only 
in  their  objects  and  the  parties.  Then  it  was  directed  against 
a  sovereign  member  of  this  confederacy ;  now  against  the 
Senate.  Then  tlie  Senate  was  associated  with  the  ExecutiTe 
as  its  ally ;  now  it  is  the  object  of  liis  attack.  I  repeat, 
hostilities  will  be  prosecuted  against  us  imless  wc  repeal  oar 
resolution — to  effect  which  is  the  object  of  sending  ns  tUs 
Protest.  For,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  to  receive  this  Protest, 
and  to  enter  it  u^xDn  our  journals,  would  be  a  virtual  repeal. 
a  surrender  of  our  rights,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  su- 
periority ;  and  in  that  liglit  it  would  be  considered  by  the 
country  and  the  world — by  the  2)resent  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Should  we  repeal  our  resolutions,  by  receiving  and  enter- 
ing this  Protest  on  the  journals,  we,  no  doubt,  will  be  taken 
into  favor,  and  oiu:  i)a8t  offences  be  forgiven  :  but  if  not,  wc 
may  expect  that  tlie  war  message  (imless,  indeed,  the  public 
indignation  should  arrest  it)  will  follow  in  due  time,  of  which 
the  Protest  contains  many  indications  not  to  be  misunder^ 
stood. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  most  careless  observer  to  read 
this  paper  without  being  struck  with  the  extreme  solicitude 
which  the  President  evinces  to  place  himself  in  a  position 
between  the  Senate  and  the  people.  He  tells  us  again  and 
again,  with  the  greatest  emjiliasis,  that  he  is  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  American  people.  He  the  immediate 
representative  of  the  American  i)eople  !     I  thought  the  Pre- 
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sident  professed  to  be  a  State  Bights'  man,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Bights'  party  ;  that  he  believed  the  people 
of  these  States  were  united  in  a  constitutional  compactJJ^^V 
forming  distinct  and  sovereign  communities  vap^  tEat  no 
such  community  or  people  as  thew^ffllbrican  people,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  exist^  |f^>^  8upp<)ped  .ihat  he  was  the 
President  of  thfiJ[Jdtt§i  States,  the  only  title  by  which  he  is 
legally  and  constitutionally  known  ;  and  that  the  American 
people  are  not  represented  in  a  single  department  of  the 
Government ;  no,  not  even  in  the  other  House  which  repre- 
sents the  people  of  the  several  States  as  distinct  from  the 
people  in  the  aggregate,  as  was  solemnly  determined  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Grovemment,  under  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  Washington  himself.  Such,  I  had  sup- 
posed, was  the  established  political  creed  of  the  party  at  the 
head  of  which  he  professed  to  be,  and  yet  he  claims  to  be 
not  only  the  representative,  but  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people.  What  eSronterj !  What 
boldness  of  assertion  !  The  immediate  representative  !  Why, 
he  never  received  a  vote  from  the  American  people.  He  was 
elected  by  the  electors  chosen  either  by  the  people  of  the 
States  or  by  their  legislatures  ;  and,  of  course,  is  at  least  as 
far  removed  from  the  people  as  the  members  of  this  body, 
who  are  elected  by  legislatures  chosen  by  the  people  ;  and 
who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  more  fully  and  perfectly  re~ 
present  the  people  of  these  States  than  the  electoral  colleges,, 
since  the  introduction  of  National  Conventions  composed  of 
office-holders  and  aspirants,  under  whose  auspices  the  prew- 
dential  candidate  of  the  dominant  party  is  selected,  and  who, 
instead  of  the  real  voice  of  the  people,  utter  that  of  a  merce- 
nary corps,  with  interests  directly  hostile  to  theirs. 

But  why  all  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  place  himself  near  to  the  people,  and  to  push  us  off  to 
the  greatest  distance  ?  Why  this  solicitude  to  make  himself 

their  sole  representative — ^their  only  guardian  and  protector 
VOL.  n. — ^27 
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— their  only  friend  and  supporter  ?  The  object  cannot  be 
mistaken.  It  is  preparatory  to  farther  hostilitieB — ^to  an 
appeal  to  the  people  ;  and  is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  in 
order  to  transmit  to  them  his  declaration  of  war  against  the 
Senate — to  enlist  them  as  his  allies  in  the  contest  which  he 
contemplates  waging  against  this  branch  of  the  Qt)vemment 
If  any  one  doubts  his  intention,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
contents  of  this  paper,  and  mark  with  what  anxiety  he  seeks 
to  place  himself  in  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Senate ;  how  he 
has  converted  a  simple  ex})ression  of  opinion  into  an  acciisar 
tion — a  charge  of  guilt ;  a  denunciation  of  his  conduct,  an 
impeachment, — in  which  he  represents  himself  as  having  been 
tried  and  condemned  without  hearing  or  investigation.  The 
President  is  an  old  tactician,  and  understands  well  the 
advantage  of  carrying  on  a  defensive  war  with  offensive 
operations,  in  which  the  assailed  assaidts  the  assailant ;  and 
his  object  is  to  gain  a  position  so  commanding  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  hostilities  which  he  meditates. 

Having  secured  this  iin2)ortant  position,  as  he  supposes, 
he  next  endeavors  to  excite  the  sjonpathy  of  the  people, 
whom  he  seeks  to  make  his  allies  in  the  contest.  He  teUs 
them  of  his  woimds — ^Nvounds  i-eceived  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  ;  of  his  patriotism  ;  of  liis  disinterestedness  ;  of 
his  freedom  from  avarice  or  ambition  ;  of  his  advanced  age, 
and,  finally  of  his  religion  ;  of  Ids  indifference  to  the  affidis 
of  this  life,  and  of  his  solicitude  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Can  we  mistake  the  object  ?  Who  does  not  see  what  is  in- 
tended ?  Let  us  bring  under  a  single  glance  the  facts  of 
the  case.  He  first  seized  upon  the  public  money,  took  it 
from  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  placed  it  in  his  own  pos- 
session,— as  much  so,  as  if  placed  in  his  own  pocket.  The 
Senate  disapproves  of  the  act,  and  opposes  the  only  obstacle 
that  prevents  liim  from  becoming  complete  master  of  the 
public  treasury.  To  cnish  the  resistance  which  they  inter- 
pose to  liis  will,  he  seeks  a  quarrel  with  them ;  and,  with 
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this  view,  seizes  on  the  resolution  in  question  as  the  pretext. 
He  sends  us  a  Protest  against  it,  in  which  he  resorts  to  every 
art  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  people  on  his  side,  prepara- 
tory to  a  direct  appeal  to  them  to  engage  as  his  allies  in  the 
war  which  he  inteuds  to  carry  on  against  the  Senate  till  they 
submit  to  his  authority.  He  has  proclaimed,  in  advance, 
that  the  right  to  interfere  involves  the  right  to  make  that 
interference  effectual.  To  make  it  so,  force  only  is  wanted. 
Give  him  an  adequate  force,  and  a  speedy  termination  would 
be  put  to  the  controversy. 

Since,  then,  hostilities  are  intended,  it  is  time  that  we 
should  deliberate  how  we  ought  to  act — ^how  the  assaults 
upon  our  constitutional  rights  and  privileges  ought  to  be 
met.  If  we  consult  what  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and  dignity 
of  the  Senate,  there  is  but  one  mode  :  meet  it  at  the  thresh- 
old. Encroachments  are  most  easily  resisted  at  the  com- 
mencement. It  is  at  the  extreme  point — on  the  frontier, 
that,  in  a  contest  of  this  description,  the  assailant  is  the 
weakest,  and  the  assailed  the  strongest.  It  is  there  that 
the  purpose  of  the  usurper  is  the  most  feeble,  and  the  in- 
dignation of  those  whose  rights  are  encroached  upon,  the 
strongest.  Permit  the  frontier  of  our  rights  to  be  passed 
and  let  the  question  be, — not  resistance  to  usurpation,  but 
at  what  point  we  shall  resist, — and  the  conquest  will  be  more 
than  half  achieved.  I,  at  least,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  will  act 
on  these  principles.  I  shall  take  my  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate,  if  I  should  stand  there  alone.  I  deny  the  right  of 
the  President  to  send  us  his  Protest.  I  deny  his  right  to 
question,  within  this  chamber,  our  opinions  in  any  case,  or 
m  reference  to  any  subject  whatever.  He  has  no  right 
to  enter  here  in  hostile  array.  These  walls  separate  us. 
Beyond  this,  he  has  his  veto  to  protect  his  rights  against 
aggressions  from  us  ;  but  within,  our  authority  is  above  his 
interference  or  control. 

Entertaining  these  views,  I,  for  one,  cannot  agree  to  re- 
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ceive  the  Protest.  Bat  it  is  said  that  the  Senate  nevei  kw 
yet  refused  to  receive  a  message  from  the  President.  In 
reply,  I  answer,  it  has  never  yet  agreed  to  receive  a  Pro- 
test from  him  ;  and  I,  at  least,  shidl  not  contribute  by  my 
vote  to  establish  the  first  precedent  of  the  kind.  With  theie 
impressions,  although  I  agree  to  the  resolutionii  oflfered  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter),  as  modified,  a 
sense  of  duty  will  compel  me  to  go  further,  and  to  add,  at 
the  proper  time,  two  additional  resolutions ;  one  afiirming 
that  the  President  has  no  right  to  protest  against  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  other  refusing  to  receive  this,  his  Protest. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  intend  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  Senate  and  the  President ;  and 
will  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  addressed  more  directly  to 
the  Senate  itself 

Of  all  the  surprising  events,  said  Mr.  C,  in  these  sur- 
prising times,  none  has  astonished  me  more  than  that  there 
should  be  any  division  of  opinion,  even  the  slightest,  to  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  resolution  which  baa  been 
seized  on  as  the  pretext  to  send  us  this  Protest.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion,  I  woidd  not  have  believed 
that  there  was  a  single  individual  in  our  coimtiy,  the  least 
conversant  with  parliamentary  proceedings,  who  entertained 
any  doubt  of  the  right  of  any  free  and  deliberative  body  fidly 
and  freely  to  discuss  and  exj^ress  their  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects relating  to  the  public  interests,  whether  in  reference  to 
men  or  measures,  or  whether  in  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion. I  venture  the  assertion  that  such  a  right  has  never 
been  questioned  before  in  this  country  ;  either  here,  or  in  the 
State  legislatures,  or  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  last  century, 
by  any  party,  whig  or  tory.  Nor  is  my  astonishment  dimi- 
nished by  the  distinction  which  has  been  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  the  expression  of  an  opinion  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  public  officers,  intended  to  terminate  in  some 
legislative  act,  and  those  not  so  intei^ded — a  distinction  with- 
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out  example  or  precedent,  and  without  principle  or  reason* 
Nor  am  I  less  surprised  that  it  should  be  gravely  asserted, 
as  it  has  been  in  debate,  that  the  resolution  in  question  was 
not  intended  to  terminate  in  some  ulterior  legislative  mea- 
sure. How  this  impression  was  made,  or  ventured  to  be  ex- 
pressed, I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  ;  as  it  was  openly  avowed, 
and  fully  understood,  that  we  only  waited  for  the  proper 
moment  to  carry  the  resolution  into  effect,  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  joint  act  of  both  Houses.  Nor  is  the  attempt  to 
limit  our  legislative  functions  by  our  judicial,  in  reference  to 
the  resolutions,  less  extraordinary.  I  had  supposed  that  our 
judicial  were  in  addition  to  our  legislative  functions,  and  not 
in  diminution  ;  and  that  we  possess  to  the  full  extent,  with- 
out limitation  or  subtraction,  all  the  legislative  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, as  provided  in  the  constitution.  Were  it  possible  to 
raise  a  rational  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  example  of  the 
English  parliament  would  clearly  prove  that  our  judicial 
functions  impose  no  restrictions  on  our  legislative.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  House  of  Lords,  like  the  Senate,  possesses 
the  power  of  trying  impeachments — and  I  venture  to  assert, 
that,  iu  the  long  course  of  time  in  which  it  has  exercised  this 
power,  not  a  single  case  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  it  was 
supposed  that  its  judicial  functions  were  diminished  in  any 
degree  by  its  legislative  ; — and  when  we  consider  that  this 
portion  of  our  constitution  is  borrowed  from  the  British, 
their  example  must  be  considered  decisive  as  to  the  point 
under  consideration. 

But  let  us  reflect  a  moment  to  what  extent  we  must 
necessarily  be  carried,  if  we  once  admit  the  principle.  If 
the  Senate  has  no  right,  in  consequence  of  its  judicial 
functions,  to  express  an  opinion,  by  vote  or  resolution,  in 
reference  to  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  acts  of  public 
functionaries.  Senators  can  have  no  right  to  express  such 
opinion  individually  in  debate  ;  as  the  objection,  if  it  exists 
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at  all,  goes  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by  individuab  as 
well  as  by  the  body.  He  who  has  made  up  an  opinion,  and 
avowed  it  in  debate,  would  be  as  much  disqualified  to  per- 
form his  judicial  functions  as  a  judge  on  a  trial  of  impeach- 
ment, as  if  he  had  expressed  it  by  a  vote ;  and,  of  couiw, 
wliatever  restrictions  the  judicial  fimctions  of  the  Senate 
may  be  supposed  to  impose,  would  be  restrictions  on  the 
liberty  of  discussion,  as  well  as  that  of  voting ;  and  conse- 
quently  destroy  the  freedom  of  debate  secured  to  us  by  the 
constitution. 

I  am,  indeed,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  amazed  that  so  great  a 
misconception  of  the  essential  j)owers  of  a  deliberative  body 
should  be  formed,  as  to  deny  to  a  legislative  assembly  the 
right  to  express  its  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  a  public  nature 
freely,  fully,  and  without  restriction  or  limitation.  It  in- 
herently belongs  to  the  law-making  power — ^the  power  to 
make,  repeal,  and  to  modify  the  laws — ^to  deliberate  upon 
the  state  of  the  Union — to  ascertain  its  actual  condition — 
the  causes  of  existing  disordei-s — to  determine  whether  they 
originated  in  the  laws,  or  in  their  execution,  and  to  devise 
the  proper  remedy.  What  sort  of  a  legislative  body  would 
it  be,  that  had  no  right  to  pronounce  an  opinion  whether  a 
law  was  or  was  not  in  confonnity  to  the  constitution,  and 
whether  it  had  or  had  not  been  violated  by  those  appointed 
to  administer  the  laws  ?  What  could  be  imagined  more  ab- 
surd ?  And  yet,  if  the  principle  contended  for  be  correct, 
such  would  be  the  character  of  the  Senate.  We  would  have 
no  right  to  pronounce  a  law  unconstitutional,  or  to  assert 
that  it  had  been  violated,  lest  it  should  disqualify  us  from 
performing  our  judicial  functions. 

There  seems  to  be,  said  Mr.  C,  a  great  misconception  in 
reference  to  the  real  motive  and  character  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions.  The  former  is,  in  its  nature,  de- 
liberative, and  involves,  necesstirily,  free  discussion,  and  a  full 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  subjects  of  public  interest.     The 
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Ifktter  is  essentially  the  power  of  executing^  and  has  no  power 
of  deliberation  beyond  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
and  carrying  its  enactments  into  execution  ;  and  even  within 
this  limited  sphere,  its  constructions  of  its  powers  are  formed 
imder  responsibility  not  only  to  public  opinion,  but  also  to 
the  legislative  department  of  the  Government. 

But  wherever  the  Executive  is  vested  with  any  portion 
of  legislative  functions,  so  essentially  do  those  functions  in- 
volve the  right  of  deliberation,  and  a  full  and  free  expression 
of  opinion,  that  they  transfer  with  them,  to  the  Executive, 
the  right  of  freely  expressing  his  opinions  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  such  ftmctions.  Thus  the  President  of  the 
United  States, — who  is  vested  by  the  constitution  with  the 
right  of  communicating  to  Congress  information  on  the  state 
of  the  Union ;  of  recommending  to  its  consideration  such 
measures  as,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  interests  may  require  ; 
to  approve  of  its  acts  ;  and  to  ratify  treaties  which  have  re- 
ceived the  consent  of  the  Senate, — ^has,  in  the  performance 
of  all  these  high  legislative  functions,  a  right  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  the  nature,  and  character,  and  constitutionality 
of  all  the  measures,  the  consideration  of  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  performance  of  these  duties — a  right  which  the 
present  chief  magistrate  has,  on  all  occasions,  freely  exer- 
cised, as  we  have  witnessed  this  session,  both  in  his  annual 
message,  and  the  one  announcing  his  veto  on  the  land  bill. 
In  the  former  he  pronounced  the  United  States  Bank  to  be 
imconstitutional,  and  has,  of  course,  according  to  his  own 
principle,  impeached  the  conduct  of  Washington  and  Madi- 
son (the  former  of  whom  signed  the  charter  of  the  first 
bank,  and  the  latter  of  the  present),  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  act  incor- 
porating them. 

I  am  mortified,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  in  this  coun- 
try, boasting  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  any  one  of  re- 
spectable standing,  much  less  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  Bhould  be  found  to  entertain  principles  Iflft^iing  io 
buch  monstrous  results ;  and  I  can  scarcely  believe  myself  to 
be  breathing  the  air  of  our  country,  and  to  be  within  the 
walls  of  the  Senate  chamber,  when  I  hear  such  doctrines  riii- 
dieated.  ^  It  is  proof  of  the  wonderful  degeneracy  of  tlie 
times— of  a  total  loss  of  the  true  conceptions  of  constitu- 
tional liberty?!  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  degeneracy,  I  pei^ 
ceive  the  sjmptoms  of  regeneration.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
touch  on  the  party  designations  that  have  recently  obtained, 
and  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  debate  on  this  occa- 
sion. '_  I,  however,  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  revival  of  the 
party  names  of  the  Bcvolution,  after  they  had  so  long  sbunr 
bercd,  is  not  without  a  meaning,  nor  without  an  indicataon 
of  a  return  to  those  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
uur  libertv. 

Gentlemen  ought  to  reflect  that  the  extensive  and  sod- 
den revival  of  these  names  could  not  be  without  some  ade- 
([uate  cause.  Names  are  not  to  be  taken  or  given  at  pleai- 
uru  ;  there  must  be  something  to  cause  their  application  to 
adhere.  If  I  i-cmcmber  rightly,  it  was  Augustus,  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  who  stiid  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  introduce  a  new  woixl.  What,  then,  is  that  something? 
What  is  there  in  the  meaning  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  what 
in  the  character  of  the  times,  which  has  caused  their  sudden 
revival  as  party  designations,  at  this  time  ?  I  take  it,  that 
tlie  ver}"^  essence  of  toryism — that  which  constitutes  a  toiy, 
is  to  sustain  prerogative  against  privilege — ^to  support  the 
executive  against  the  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  lean  to  the  side  of  power  against  the  side  of 
liberty ;  while  whig  is,  in  all  these  particulars,  of  the  very 
opiK)site  principles.  These  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  re8j)ective  parties,  whig  and  tory,  and  run  through  their 
application  in  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
have  been  applied  either  in  this  country  or  Great  Britain. 
Tlieir  sudden  revival  and  appHcation  at  this  time  ought  to 
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fitdmoniflh  my  old  friends  who  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration, that  there  is  something  in  the  times — some- 
thing in  the  existing  struggle  between  the  parties,  and  in  the 
principles  and  doctrines  advocated  by  those  in  power,  which 
has  caused  so  sudden  a  revival,  and  such  extensive  applica- 
tion of  the  terms.  I  have  not  contributed  to  their  introduc- 
tion, nor  am  I  desirous  of  seeing  them  applied  ;  but  I  must 
say  to  those  who  are  interested,  that  nothing  but  the  reversal 
of  their  course  can  possibly  prevent  their  application.  They 
owe  it  to  themselves — they  owe  it  to  the  chief  magistrate 
whom  they  support  (who,  at  least,  is  venerable  for  his  years) 
as  the  head  of  their  party,  that  they  should  halt  in  their 
support  of  the  despotic  and  slavish  doctrines  which  we  hear 
daily  advanced,  before  a  return  of  the  reviving  spirit  of 
liberty  shall  overwhelm  them,  with  those  who  are  leading 
them,  to  their  ruin. 

I  can  speak,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  impartiality.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  wish  no  change  of  party  designa^ 
tions — ^I  am  content  with  that  which  designates  those  with 
whom  I  act.  It  is,  I  admit,  not  very  popular,  but  is  at  least 
an  honest  and  patriotic  name.  It  is  synonymous  with  re- 
sistance to  usurpation — ^usurpation,  come  from  what  quarter 
and  under  what  shape  it  may ;  whether  it  be  of  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  States,  or  of  the  Executive  on 
those  of  the  legislative  department. 
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On  tho  Bill  to  Repeal  the  Four  Years'  Law,  and  to 
Regulate  the  Power  of  Removal,  delivered  in  tlie 
Senate,  February      th,  1835. 

Mr.  Calhoux  said  :  The  question  involved  in  the  third 
eection  of  the  bill,  whether  the  power  to  dismiss  an  officer 
of  the  Government  can  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  CW 
gross,  or  is  under  tlic  exclusive  and  unlimited  control  of  the 
President,  is  no  onlinary  question,  which  may  be  decided 
cither  way,  without  materially  aftecting  the  character  and 
practical  operation  of  the  Gfovemment.  It  is,  on  the  ocm- 
trary,  a  «::rcat  and  fundamental  question,  on  the  decision  of 
which  will  materially  depend  the  fact,  whether  this  Govcni- 
ment  shall  prove  to  be  what  those  who  framed  it  supposed  it 
was — a  fit^o,  jMipular,  and  republican  Government,  or  a  mon- 
archv  in  disraise. 

This  important  question,  said  5Ir.  C,  has  been  very  fully 
and  ably  discussed  by  those  who  liave  preceded  me  on  the 
side  I  intend  to  advocate.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat 
their  arminients,  nor  to  enforce  them  bv  additional  illustra- 
tions.  1  jiropose  to  cnnfine  myself  to  a  single  point  of  view; 
but  that  i)(»int  I  hold  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

If  the  power  to  dismiss  is  possessed  by  the  Executive,  he 
nuist  h(»ld  it  in  one  of  two  modes  :  cither  by  an  express  grant 
of  the  power  in  the  constitution,  or  as  a  power  necessarv*  and 
proper  to  execute  some  j)ower  exj)ressly  granted  by  that  in- 
strument. All  the  powei*s  under  the  constitution  may  be 
classed  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads  ;  there  is  no 
intcnnediatc  class.  Tlie  first  question  then  is,  Has  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  in  (piestion  by  any  express  grant  in  the  con- 
stitution ?     He  who  affirms  he  has,  is  bound  to  show  it. 
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That  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  every  member ;  the  por- 
tion containing  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  President  is 
short.  It  is  comprised  in  a  few  sentences.  I  ask  Senators 
to  open  the  constitution,  to  examine  it,  and  to  find,  if  they 
can,  any  authority  given  to  the  President  to  dismiss  a  public 
oflScer.  None  such  can  be  found  ;  the  constitution  has  been 
carefully  examined,  and  no  one  pretends  to  have  found  such 
a  grant.  Well,  then,  as  there  is  none  such,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  it  must  exist  as  a  power  necessary  and  proper  to  execute 
some  granted  power  ;  but  if  it  exists  in  that  character,  it 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Executive.  I  venture  not 
this  assertion  hastily  ;  I  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution itself — ^an  express  and  unequivocal  authority  which 
cannot  be  denied  nor  contradicted.  Hear  what  that  sacred 
instrument  says :  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers  (those  granted  to  Congress 
itself),  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  ofl&cer  thereof."  Mark  the  fulness  of  the  expression.  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws,  not  only  to  carry 
into  effect  the  powers  expressly  delegated  to  itself,  but  those 
delegated  to  the  Government,  or  any  department  or  officer 
thereof;  comprehending,  of  course,  the  power  to  pass  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  express- 
ly granted  to  the  executive  department.  It  follows  that,  to 
whatever  express  grant  of  power  to  the  Executive  the  power 
of  dismissal  may  be  supposed  to  attach  ;  whether  to  that  of 
seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed,  or  to  the  still  more  com- 
prehensive grant,  as  contended  for  by  some,  vesting  execu- 
tive powers  in  the  President,  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  a  power 
appurtenant  to  another  power,  and  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  transfers  it,  by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  cited, 
from  the  Executive  to  Congress,  and  places  it  under  its  con- 
trol, to  be  regulated  in  the  manner  which  it  may  judge  best. 


l/ 
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If  there  be  truth  in  reasoni&g  on  political  snbjectg,  the  oon- 
clusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  cannot  be  resisted.  I  wodU 
entreat  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me,  said  Mr.  C,  to 
pause  and  reflect ;  and  to  point  out,  if  possible,  the  slightest 
flaw  in  the  argument,  or  to  And  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  ft 
doubt.  Can  they  deny  that  all  powers  under  the  constitutkm 
are  either  powers  specificaUy  granted,  or  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  such  into  execution  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
there  are  inherent  powers  comprehended  in  neither  of  these 
classes,  and  existing  by  a  sort  of  divine  right  in  the  Grovem- 
mcnt  ?  The  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  attempt- 
ed to  esta,blish  some  such  position  ;  but  the  moment  my  cd- 
league  touched  it  with  the  spear  of  truth,  he,  Mr.  W.,  shrank 
from  the  deformity  of  his  own  conception.  Or  can  it  be  as- 
serted that  there  are  powers  derived  fix)m  obligations  higher 
than  the  constitution  itself  ?  The  very  intimation  of  such  ft 
source  of  power  hurled  from  office  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  incumbent.  But  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that  all  the 
powere  imdcr  the  constitution  are  comprised  under  one  or  the 
other  of  these  classes,  and  if  it  is  acknowledged,  as  it  is  on 
all  sides,  that  the  power  of  dismissal  is  not  specifically  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution,  it  follows  by  an  irresistible  and  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  the  power  belongs  not  to  the  Execu- 
tive, but  to  Congress,  to  1x5  regulated  and  controlled  at  its 
pleasure. 

I  should  be  gratified,  said  Mr.  C,  if  any  one  who  enter- 
tains an  opposite  opinion  would  attempt  to  refute  this  argu- 
ment, and  to  point  out  wherein  it  is  defective  ;  for  such  i»er- 
fect  confidence  do  I  feel  in  its  soundness,  that  I  will  yield  the 
floor  to  any  Senator  who  may  rise  and  say  that  he  is  prepared 
to  refute  it. 

[Here  Mr.  Talmadgc,  from  New-York,  rose,  and  said  that  he  waa 
not  satisfied  with  the  argument,  and  would  attempt  to  show  its  error. 
Mr.  G.  sat  down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity,  when 
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Mr.  T.  began  a  formal  speech  on  the  subject  generally,  without  at- 
tempting to  meet  Mr.  C/s  argument,  when  the  latter  arose  and  said, 
that  Mr.  T.  had  mistaken  him  ;  that  he  did  not  yield  the  floor  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  T.  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  enable  him  to 
refute  the  argument  which  Mr.  C.  had  advanced ;  and  that  if  Mr.  T. 
was  not  prepared  to  do  so,  he,  Mr.  C,  would  proceed  in  the  dis- 
cussion.] 

Mr.  C.  proceeded,  and  said :  The  argument  on  which  I 
have  relied,  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  fix)m  Ten- 
nessee (Judge  White),  and  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  who 
sits  before  me  (Judge  Bibb)  ; — and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Grundy),  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place, 
attempted  a  reply.  He  objected  to  the  argument,  on  the 
ground  that  the  construction  put  upon  the  clause  which  has 
been  quoted,  would  divest  the  President  of  a  power  express- 
ly granted  him  by  the  constitution.  I  must,  said  Mr.  C, 
express  my  amazement,  that  one  so  clear-sighted,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  just  force  of  an  argument,  should 
give  such  an  answer.  Were  the  power  of  dismissal  a  grant- 
ed power,  the  argument  would  be  sound  ;  but  as  it  is  not,  to 
contend  that  the  construction  would  divest  him  of  the  power, 
is  an  assumption,  without  the  slightest  foundation  to  sustain 
it.  It  is  his  construction,  in  fiwt,  which  divests  Congress  of 
an  expressly  granted  power,  and  not  ours  which  divests  the 
President :  by  his,  he  would  take  from  Congress  the  author- 
ity expressly  granted,  of  passing  all  laws  necessary  and  pro- 
per to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers,  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress would  divest  the  Executive  of  a  power  nowhere  grant- 
ed in  the  constitution. 

I  feel,  said  Mr.  C,  that  I  must  appear  to  repeat  unneces- 
sarily, what  of  itself  is  so  clear  and  simple  as  to  require  no 
illustration  ;  but  I  know  the  obstinacy  of  party  feelings  and 
preconceived  opinions,  and  with  what  difficulty  they  yield  to 
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the  clearest  demonstration.  Nothing  can  overthrow  them  hnt 
repeated  blows. 

Such,  said  Mr.  C,  arc  the  arguments  by  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  conclude,  that  the  power  of  dismissing  is  not 
lodged  in  the  President,  but  is  subject  to  be  controlled  and 
regulated  by  Congress.  I  say  forced,  because  I  have  been 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  in  spite  of  my  previous  impres- 
sions. Relying  upon  the  early  decision  of  the  question,  and 
the  long  acquiescence  in  that  decision,  I  had  concluded,  with- 
out examination,  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed,  because  it 
rested  upon  principles  too  clear  and  strong  to  admit  of  doubt. 
I  remained  i)a88ivcly  under  this  impression,  until  it  became 
necessary,  during  the  last  session,  to  examine  the  question — 
when  I  took  up  the  discussion  on  it  in  1789,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  having  my  previous  impression  confirmed.  The  re- 
sult was  diftorcnt.  I  was  stnick,  on  reading  the  debate,  with 
tlie  furce  <»1*  tlic  arguments  of  those  who  contended  that  the 
j)()wcr  was  not  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  Executive. 
To  me  tlicy  a]>peared  to  be  far  more  statesman-like  than  the 
«>l)positc  arguments,  and  to  partake  much  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  cniistitution.  After  reading  tliis  del)ate,  I  turned  to 
tlie  constitution,  which  I  read  witli  care  in  reference  to  the 
sul)iect  discussed,  wlien,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  struck  ^^ith 
tlie  full  ioree  of  the  clause  which  I  have  quoted,  and  wliich, 
in  my  oi)inion,  lor  ever  settles  the  controversy. 

I  will  now,  said  Mr.  C,  proceed  to  consider  what  wiD 
be  the  ellect  on  the  operation  of  the  system  under  the  con- 
struction which  I  have  given.  In  the  first  j»lace,  it  would 
put  down  all  discretionary  power,  and  convert  the  Govera- 
iiient  into  what  the  fiamers  intended  it  shoidd  be — a  govera- 
ment  of  laws  and  not  of  discretion.  If  the  construction  be 
established,  no  oflicer  from  the  President  to  the  constable, 
and  from  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  lowest  judicial  officer, 
conld  exercise  any  power  but  what  is  exi)res8ly  granted  by 
the  eonstitnti«»n  or  bv  some  act  of  Conji^ress  :  and  thus  that, 
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which  in  a  firee  state  is  the  most  odious  and  dangerous  of  all 
things — ^the  discretionary  power  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  laws — ^will  be  effectually  suppressed^ 
and  the  dominion  of  the  laws  be  fully  established. 

It  would,  in  the  next  place,  unite,  harmonize,  and  blend 
into  one  whole  all  the  powers  of  the  Government,  and  pre- 
vent that  perpetual  and  dangerous  conflict  which  would  neces- 
sarily exist  between  its  departments,  under  the  opposite  con- 
struction. Permit  each  department  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  its  own  powers,  and  to  assume  the  right  to  exercise  all 
powers  which  it  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  execute 
the  powers  granted  to  it,  and  who  does  not  see  that,  in  fact 
the  Government  would  consist  of  three  independent,  separate, 
and  conflicting  departments,  without  any  common  point  of 
union — ^instead  of  one  united  authority  controlling  the  whole  ? 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  foresee  in  what  this  contest  be- 
tween conflicting  departments  would  terminate.  The  Exec- 
utive must  prevail  over  the  other  departments  ;  for  without 
its  concurrence  the  action  of  the  other  departments  are  im- 
potent. Neither  the  decrees  of  the  Court  nor  the  acts  of 
Congress  can  be  executed  but  through  the  executive  author- 
ity ;  and  if  the  President  be  permitted  to  assume  whatever 
power  he  may  deem  to  be  appurtenant  to  his  granted  powers, 
and  to  decide  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility,  whether  the  decision  of  the  Court  or  the 
acts  of  Congress  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  rights 
which  he  may  arrogate  to  himself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  authority  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
would  be  under  his  control.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee  that 
if  he  may  add  the  power  of  dismissal  to  that  of  appointment, 
and  thus  assert  unlimited  control  over  all  who  hold  office,  he 
would  find  but  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  himself  in  the 
most  extravagant  assumptions  of  power.  We  are  not  with- 
out experience  on  this  subject.  To  what  but  to  the  felse  and 
dangeroas  doctrine  against  which  I  am  contending,  and  into 
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which  the  present  Cliicf  Magistrate  has  fidlcn,  are  we  to  l^ 
tribute  the  frequent  conflicts  between  the  Executive  and  the 
other  dei)artmcnts  of  tlie  Government ;  and  which  so  stnm^ 
illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  liave  stated  ?  Under  the  op- 
}x>site  and  true  new  of  our  system,  all  these  dangexx>U8  jan 
and  conflicts  would  cease.  It  unites  the  whole  into  one,  and 
the  legislative  becomes,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  the 
system, — the  stomach,  and  the  brain, — ^into  which  all  is 
taken,  digested,  and  assimilated,  and  by  which  the  action  of 
the  whole  is  regulated  by  a  common  intelligence ;  and  this 
without  destroying  the  distinct  and  independent  functions  rf 
the  parts.  Each  is  left  in  ix)ssession  of  the  ix)wers  expressir 
granted  by  the  constitution,  and  wliich  may  be  executed 
without  the  aid  of  the  legislative  depirtment,  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  which,  there  is  no  possibility  of  coming  into  con- 
flict with  the  other  departments;  while  all  discretionazy 
p«.)W('rs  necessiiry  to  execute  the  granted,  and  in  the  exercise 
uf  wliicli  the  se2>amte  departments  would  necessarily  come 
into  conflict,  are  by  a  wise  and  beautiful  provision  of  the 
cnnstitution  transfcrivd  to  Congress,  to  be  exercised  solely 
acconling  to  its  discretion  ; — thus  avoiding,  as  far  as  the  de- 
partments of  the  Government  are  concerned,  the  ix)ssibiUty 
of  collision  betwen  the  parts.  By  a  provision  no  less  wise, 
this  uni«»n  of  power  iu  Congress  is  so  regulated  as  to  jirevent 
the  legislative  from  absorbing  the  other  departments  of  the 
Govuniment.  To  guard  the  Executive  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Congress,  the  President  is  raised  from  liis  mere 
ministerial  functions  to  a  participation  in  the  eilactment  of 
laws.  By  a  provision  in  the  constitution,  his  approval  is  re- 
(piired  to  the  acts  of  Congi'css  ;  and  his  veto,  given  him  as 
a  shield  to  protect  him  ogahist  the  encroachments  of  the  leg- 
islative department,  can  anvst  the  acts  of  Congress,  unless 
juissed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses.  And  here  let  me  say, 
that  I  cannot  concur  in  the  resolution  oficred  by  my  friend 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kent),  which  proposes  to  divest  the  Ex- 
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ecutivc  of  his  veto.  I  hold  it  to  be  indispensable ;  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  constitution  has  vested  in  Congress 
the  high  discretionary  power  under  consideration,  which,  but 
for  the  veto,  however  necessary  for  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  Government,  might  prove  destructive  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  President.  He  must  indeed  be  a  most  feeble 
and  incompetent  Chief  Magistrate  if,  aided  by  the  veto,  he 
would  not  have  sufficient  influence  to  protect  his  necessary 
powers  against  the  encroachments  of  Congress.  Nor  is  the 
judiciary  left  without  ample  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  Congress.  The  independent  tenure  by  which  the 
judges  hold  their  office,  and  the  right  of  the  Court  to  pro- 
nounce when  a  case  comes  before  them  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  acts  of  Congress,  as  far  at  least  as  the  other 
departments  are  concerned,  affords  to  the  judiciary  an  ample 
protection.  Thus  all  the  departments  are  united  in  one,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  single  government,  instead  of  three  distinct, 
separate,  and  conflicting  departments,  without  impairing 
their  separate  and  distinct  functions,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  whole  are  preserved. 

There  remains,  said  Mr.  C,  to  be  noticed  another  conse- 
quence not  less  important.  The  construction  for  which  I 
contend  strikes  at  the  root  of  that  dangerous  control  which 
the  President  would  have  over  all  who  hold  office,  if  the  power 
of  appointment  and  removal  without  limitation  or  restriction 
were  united  in  him.  Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  names.  The 
power  in  question  is  too  great  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
free  state.  It  is  in  its  nature  an  imperial  power,  and  if  he 
be  permitted  to  exercise  it,  his  authority  must  become  as  ab- 
solute as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  -all  the  Bussias.  To  give 
him  the  power  to  dismiss  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  without 
limitation  or  control,  is  to  give  him  an  absolute  and  unlim- 
ited control  over  the  subsistence  of  almost  aU  who  hold  office 
under  Government.     Let  him  have  the  power,  and  the  sixty 

thousand  who  now  hold  employments  under  Government  would 
voi*.  n. — 28 
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become  dependent  upon  him  for  the  means  of  existence.  Of 
that  vast  multitude,  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  there  are 
very  few  whose  subsisteuce  does  not,  more  or  less,  dep^ 
upon  their  public  employments.  Who  does  not  see  that  t 
power  so  unlimited  and  despotic  over  this  great  and  powerful 
corps  must  tend  to  corrupt  and  debase  those  who  compose  it, 
and  to  convert  them  into  the  supple  and  willing  instruments 
of  him  who  wields  it  ?  And  here  let  me  remark,  said  Mr. 
C,  that  I  have  been  unfairly  represented  in  reference  to  this 
point.  I  have  been  charged  with  asserting  that  the  whok 
body  of  office-holders  is  corrupt,  debased,  and  subservient : 
with  what  views,  those  who  make  the  charge  can  best  ex- 
plain. I  have  made  no  such  assertion,  nor  could  it  with 
truth  be  made.  I  know  that  there  are  many  virtuous  and 
high-minded  citizens  who  hold  public  office  ;  but  it  is  not, 
therefore,  the  less  true  that  the  tendency  of  the  power  of  dis- 
missed is  such  as  I  have  attributed  to  it ;  and  that  if  the 
power  be  left  unqualiiied,  and  the  practice  be  continued  as  it 
has  of  late,  the  result  must  be  the  complete  corruption  and 
debasement  of  those  in  public  employment.  What,  Mr.  C. 
asked,  has  been  the  powerful  cause  that  has  wrought  the 
wonderful  changes  which  history  teaches  us  have  occurred  at 
diflerent  periods  in  the  character  of  nations  ?  What  has 
bowed  down  that  high,  generous,  and  chivalrous  feeling — ^that 
independent  and  proud  spirit  which  cliaracterized  all  free 
states  in  rising  from  the  barbarous  to  the  civilized  condition, 
and  which  finally  converted  their  citizens  into  base  sycophants 
and  flatterers  ?  Under  the  operation  of  what  cause  did  the 
proud  and  stubborn  conquerors  of  the  world,  the  haughty 
Romans,  sink  down  to  that  low  and  sen-ile  debasement  which 
Ibllowed  the  decay  of  the  repubUc  ?  What  but  the  mighty 
cause  which  I  am  cousidering ;  the  power  which  one  tp<"> 
exercised  over  the  fortunes  and  subsistence,  the  honor  and 
the  standing  of  all  those  in  office,  or  who  aspire  to  public 
employment  ?      Man  is  naturally  proud  and  independent ; 
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and  if  he  loses  these  noble  qualities  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, it  is  because,  by  the  concentration  of  power,  he  who 
controls  the  government  becomes  deified  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  live  or  expect  to  live  by  its  bounty.  Instead  of  resting 
their  hopes  on  a  kind  Providence  and  their  own  honest  exer- 
tions, all  who  aspire  are  taught  to  believe  that  the  most  cer- 
tain road  to  honor  and  fortune  is  servility  and  flattery.  We 
already  experience  its  corroding  operation.  With  the  growth 
of  executive  patronage  and  the  control  which  the  Executive 
has  established  over  those  in  office  by  the  exercise  of  this 
tremendous  power,  we  witness  among  ourselves  the  progress 
of  this  base  and  servile  spirit,  which  already  presents  so  strik- 
ing  a  contrast  between  the  former  and  present  character  of 
our  people. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deny  the  charge.  I  have 
marked  its  progress  in  a  thousand  instances  within  the  last 
few  years.  ~  I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  independent  men,  hold- 
ing public  office,  sink  under  the  dread  of  this  fearful  power  ; 
too  honest  and  too  firm  to  become  the  instruments  or  flat- 
terers of  power,  yet  too  prudent,  with  aU  the  consequences 
before  them,  to  whisper  disapprobation  of  what,  in  their 
hearts,  they  condemned.  Let  the  present  state  of  things 
continue — ^let  it  be  understood  that  none  are  to  acquire  the 
public  honors  or  to  obtain  them  but  by  flattery  and  base 
compliance,  and  in  a  few  generations  the  American  character 
wDl  become  utterly  corrupt  and  debased. 

Now  is  the  time  to  arrest  this  fatal  tendency.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  vote  on  the  measure  which  is  now  before 
you.  Should  it  receive  the  sanction  of  this  body  and  the 
other  bmnch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  principle  be  once  es- 
tablished that  the  power  of  dismisscol  is  subject  to  be  regulat- 
ed by  the  action  of  Congress,  and  is  not,  as  is  contended,  under 
the  sole  control  of  the  Executive,  the  danger  which  now 
menaces  the  destruction  of  our  system  may  yet  be  arrested. 
The  discretionary  and  despotic  power  which  the  President 
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has  assumed  to  exercise  over  all  in  public  employment  wouH 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  law  ;  and  public  officers  instead 
of  considering  themselves  as  the  mere  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  his  will  and 
pleasure  without  regard  to  conduct,  would  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  law. 

But  it  is  objected  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Grundy),  that  the  construction  for  which  I  contend,  would 
destroy  the  power  of  the  President,  and  arrest  the  action  of 
the  Government.  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  sur- 
prise, said  Mr.  C,  that  such  an  objection  should  come  from 
that  experienced  and  sagacious  Senator.  He  seems  entirely 
to  forget  that  the  President  not  only  possesses  executive  pow- 
ers, but  also  legislative ;  and  that  he  is  not  only  a  Chief 
Magistrate,  but  also  a  part  of  tW  law-making  power.  Does 
he  not  recollect  that  the  President  has  his  veto  ;  and  that  no 
law  can  be  passed  which  would  improperly  diminish  the  au- 
thority which  ought  to  belong  to  him  as  Chief  Magistrate 
without  his  consent,  unless  passed  against  his  veto  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  ? — an  event  which  it  is  believed  has 
not  occurred  since  the  commencement  of  the  Government, 
and  the  occurrence  of  which  is  highly  improbable.  How 
then  can  it  be  asserted,  that  the  construction  for  which  I 
contend  would  destroy  the  just  authority  of  the  President  ? 
Let  it  be  established,  and  what  would  follow  ?  Every  pro- 
position to  regulate  and  control  the  power  of  dismissal  would 
become  a  question  of  expediency,  and  would  be  liable  to  be 
assailed  by  aU  who  might  suppose  that  it  would  impair  im- 
properly the  power  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  And  seconded 
as  they  would  be  by  the  veto,  if  necessary,  there  could  be  but 
little  danger  that  restrictions  too  rigid  would  be  imposed  on 
his  authority.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  also  objects  that 
the  measure  would  be  impracticable,  and  asks  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  what  would  the  Senate  do  if  the  reasons  of  the 
President  should  be  unsatisfactory  ?    I  do  not,  said  Mr.  C, 
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agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  Senate  can  or  ought  to 
continue  to  reject  the  nominations  of  the  President  in  such 
cases,  until  the  officer  who  has  been  dismissed  shall  be  restor- 
ed. I  believe  that  course  to  be  impracticable  ;  and  that,  in 
such  a  struggle,  the  resistance  of  the  Senate  would  be  finally 
overcome.  My  hope  is,  that  the  fact  itself  that  the  President 
must  assign  reasons  for  removals,  will  go  far  to  check  the  abu- 
ses which  now  exist.  I  cannot  think  that  any  President  would 
assign  to  the  Senate  as  a  reason  for  removal,  that  the  officer  re- 
moved was  opposed  to  him  on  party  grounds.  Such  is  the  de- 
ceptive character  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  is  reconciled  to 
do  many  things  under  plausible  covering  which  it  would  not 
openly  avow.  But  suppose  there  should  be  a  President  who 
would  act  upon  the  principle  of  removing  on  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion  without  any  other  fault  in  the  officer,  and  who 
would  be  bold  enough  to  avow  such  a  reason.  Congress  would 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy,  on  the  principles  for  which  I 
contend.  A  law  might  be  passed  that  would  reach  the  case  ; 
it  might  be  declared  that  the  removal  of  the  President,  if 
his  reasons  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  should  act  merely 
as  a  suspension  to  the  termination  of  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion, unless  filled  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  conjured  up  a  state  of 
frightful  collision  between  the  Executive  and  the  dismissed 
officers,  and  has  represented  the  Senate  chamber  as  the  arena 
where  this  conflict  must  be  carried  on.  He  says,  if  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  bound  to  assign  his  reasons,  the  party  dis- 
missed would  of  right  have  a  claim  to  be  heard  as  to  the 
truth  and  correctness  of  those  reasons,  and  that  the  Senate 
would  have  its  whole  time  engj-ossed  in  listening  to  the  trial. 
All  this  is  mere  imagination,  if  the  President  on  his  part 
should  exercise  the  power  of  removal  with  the  discretion 
and  justice  which  he  ought,  and  with  which  all  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  have  in  fact  exercis- 
ed it.     Does  he  sunpose  if  a  measure,  such  as  is  now  before 
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the  Senate,  had  been  in  operation  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  Government,  that  the  Father  of  his  country — a  man  no 
less  distiujniishcd  bv  his  moderation  than  his  wisdom,  would 
have  ex]>crienced  the  least  embarrassment  from  its  open- 
tion  ?  Does  he  suppose  that  the  dismissal  of  nine  offioen 
in  eight  years  during  his  presidency,  would  have  given  aB 
that  annoyance  to  him  and  to  this  body,  which  the  Senator 
anticijjates  from  the  measure  ?  Would  there  have  been  any 
difficulty  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Adams,  either  to  himself 
or  to  the  Senate,  from  the  ten  officers  whom  he  dismissed 
during  his  presidency  ?  Woidd  any  have  been  experienced 
during  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  eight  years,  even  with  the 
forty-two  whom  he  dismissed  ?  Or  in  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Madison,  that  mild  and  amiable  man,  who,  in  eight  yean  of 
great  excitement,  of  which  nearly  tliree  was  a  period  of  war, 
dismissed  but  live  officer  ?  Or,  during  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Munrue,  who  in  eight  yeai-s  dismissed  but  nine  officers  ? 
Or  of  the  younger  Mr.  Adams,  who  in  four  years  dismissed 
but  two  ollicei-s  ?  I  come  now,  said  Mr  C,  to  the  present 
administration  ;  and  here  I  concede,  that  with  the  Hismiagal 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty  oilicers  in  the  first  year,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  since,  the  scene  of  trouble  and  difficul- 
ty both  to  the  President  and  the  Senate,  which  the  Senator 
frcini  Tennessee  (Mr.  (Jnindy)  painted  hi  such  lively  colors, 
mij^lil  have  occurred,  had  the  measuix?  been  in  oj^eration. 
This,  however,  constitutes  no  objection  to  the  measure,  but 
to  the  abuse — the  gross  and  dimgerous  abuse  of  the  power 
of  disniissjil  wliieh  it  is  intended  to  correct.  It  is  a  rccom- 
meudatiun  that  it  w«)uld  impede  and  embarrass  the  abuse  of 
so  dangerous  a  power.  The  more  numerous  and  i>owerful  the 
impediments  to  such  abuses,  the  better.  I  apprehend,  said 
Mr.  C,  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  en- 
tirely misconceives  the  opemtion  i»f  the  measure  under  a  dis- 
creet and  moderate  administration.  Under  such  an  one,  the 
charges  exliibited  against  an  «;lhcer  would  be  transmitted  to 
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the  accused  ;  would  undergo  a  regular  investigation  in  the 
presence  of  the  party,  and  the  accused  would  he  heard  in  his 
own  defence  hefore  the  charge  would  he  acted  on.  If  sus- 
tained, and  the  oflScer  be  dischai^ed,  the  whole  proceedings 
would  accompany  the  nomination  of  the  successor  as  show- 
ing the  grounds  on  which  he  was  dismissed. 

During  the  time,  said  Mr.  C,  that  I  occupied  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  War  under  Mr.  Monroe,  two  officers  of  the 
Government  holding  civil  employments  connected  with  that 
department,  were  dismissed  for  improper  conduct ;  and  in 
both  cases  the  course  which  I  have  indicated  was  adopted. 
The  oflScers  were  not  dismissed  until  after  a  full  investiga- 
tion, and  the  reasons  for  dismission  reduced  to  writing  and 
communicated  to  them. 

But  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  further 
objects,  that  the  construction  for  which  we  contend  would  con- 
centrate all  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  Congress,  and 
would  thus  constitute  the  very  essence  of  despotism,  which 
consists,  as  he  asserts,  in  uniting  the  powers  of  the  three  de- 
partments in  one.  I  could,  said  Mr.  C,  hardly  have  antici- 
pated, that  one  whose  conceptions  are  so  clear  on  most  sub- 
jects would  venture  so  bold  an  assertion.  Has  not  the 
Senator  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  legislative  department 
in  our  system  ?  To  make  a  law,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
liave  the  participation  of  the  two  Houses,  but  that  also  of 
the  Executive  ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  veto,  when, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  measure  must  be  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses.  Does  he  not  see  from  this,  that  to  vest 
Congress,  as  the  constitution  has  done,  with  all  the  discre- 
tionary power,  is  to  vest  the  power  not  simply  in  the  two 
Houses,  but  also  in  the  President,  and  in  fact  to  require  the 
concurrence  of  both  departments  to  the  exercise  of  such  high 
and  dangerous  powers,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  each  separ- 
ately, as  would  have  been  the  fact  without  this  wise  pro- 
vision 1     I  will  tell  the  Senator,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  for 
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which  he,  ctnd  not  that  for  which  we  contend,  which  leads  to 
concentration — a  doctrine  which  would  leave  to  each  depart- 
ment to  assume  whatever  j)ower  it  might  choose,  and  which 
in  its  necessary  effects,  as  has  been  shown,  would  concentrate 
all  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  the  Chief  Magistrate. 
This  process  has  been  going  on  under  our  eyes  rapidly  for  the 
last  few  years ;  and  yet  the  gentleman  who  appears  now  to 
be  so  sensitive  as  to  the  danger  of  concentration,  looks  on 
with  perfect  indifference,  not  to  say  with  approbation.  We 
have,  said  Mr.  C,  lost  all  sensibility  ;  we  have  become  callous 
and  hardened  under  the  operation  of  those  deleterious  prac- 
tices and  principles  which  characterize  the  times.  What  a 
few  years  since  would  have  shocked  and  roused  the  whole 
community,  is  now  scarcely  perceived  or  felt.  Then  the 
di  ^missal  of  a  few  inconsiderable  officers,  on  party  grounds  as 
was  supposed,  was  followed  by  a  general  burst  of  indignation ; 
but  now  the  dismissal  of  thousands,  when  it  is  openly  avowed 
that  the  public  offices  are  the  "  spoils  of  the  victors,"  pro- 
duces scarcely  a  sensation.  It  passes  as  an  ordinary  event. 
The  present  state  of  the  country,  said  Mr.  C,  was  then  anti- 
cipated. It  was  foreseen,  as  far  back  as  1826,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  income  of  the  Government  and  the 
number  of  those  in  its  employment  would  be  doubled — and 
that  the  control  of  the  President,  with  the  power  of  dis- 
missal, would  become  irrcsLstible.  All  of  wliich  was  urged 
as  an  inducement  for  reform  at  that  early  i)eriod  ;  and  as  a 
reason  why  the  administration  then  in  power  should  be  ex- 
pelled, and  those  opposed  to  them  should  be  elevated  to  their 
places.  But  now^  when  this  prophecy  has  been  realized,  we 
seem  perfectly  insensible  of  the  danger  to  >vhich  the  liberty 
and  institutions  of  the  country  are  exposed.  Among  the 
8}Tnptoms  of  the  times,  said  Mr.  C,  which  indicate  a  deep 
and  growing  decay,  I  would  place  among  the  most  striking, 
the  difference  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  seek  public  em- 
ployment before  and  after  their  elevation.     In  the  language 
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of  the  indignant  Boman,  they  solicit  offices  in  one  manner  and 
use  them  in  another.  And  this  remark  was  not  more  true 
of  that  degenerated  state  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  republics 
of  antiquity,  than  it  is  of  ours  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  only,  said  Mr.  C,  a  symptom  of  decay,  but  it  is  also 
a  powerful  cause.  When  it  comes  to  be  once  understood 
that  politics  is  a  game  ;  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  but 
act  a  part ;  that  they  make  this  or  that  profession,  not  from 
honest  conviction  or  an  intent  to  fulfil  them,  but  as  the 
means  of  deluding  the  people,  and  through  that  delusion  to 
acquire  power ; — when  such  professions  are  to  be  entirely 
forgotten — the  people  will  lose  all  confidence  in  public  men  ; 
all  will  be  regarded  as  mere  jugglers^ — ^the  honest  and  the 
patriotic  as  well  as  the  cunning  and  the  profligate  ;  and  the 
people  will  become  indifierent  and  passive  to' the  grossest 
abuses  of  power,  on  the  ground  that  those  whom  they  may 
elevate  under  whatever  pledges,  instead  of  reforming,  will  but 
imitate  the  example  of  those  whom  they  have  expelled. 

I,  said  Mr.  C,  rejoice,  however,  that  there  are  many  who 
are  counted  in  the  administration  ranks,  who  have  a  proper 
regard  for  the  professions  of  the  party  while  canvassing  for 
power.  I  see  the  commencement  of  a  separation  between 
those  who  are  disposed  to  go  all  lengths,  to  abandon  all  for- 
mer principles  in  the  support  of  power,  and  those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  advance  beyond  the  point  where  they  now 
stand.  Let  those  who  are  disposed  to  sustain  the  power  of 
the  Executive,  however  extravagant,  reflect  on  what  has 
occurred  during  the  present  discussion,  and  the  manly  and 
iadependent  sentiments  which  have  been  expressed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  administration  itself,  and  they  will  see  cause  to 
halt  in  their  course.  They  have  pushed  things  as  far  as  they 
can  be  pushed  with  safety — to  push  them  further  must  end 
in  division  and  overthrow. 

But  the  Senator  from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  regards 
all  this  alarm  on  account  of  the  vast  increase  of  executive 
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power,  as  perfectly  imaginaiy.  He  contends  that  the  wv 
drawn  in  the  refir»rt  of  the  committee,  as  to  the  extent  of 
jiatr>nair'V.  is  gT»?arly  exasrirerated ;  and  for  this  pozpaie 
aAriails  that  j^art  of  the  re[«:n  which  treats  of  the  number  of 
th'>fr  in  the*  em{.L>}Tnvnt  of  the  Government  and  Iitii^  od 
its  U^untv.  as  c-.-iLStituiin::  one  of  the  elements  of  £secatiTe 
Iiatrona;^*.'.  The  Senator  is  pitseessed  of  clear  pezception  and 
stp.-n::  jKAvers  of  discrimination,  and  I  anticipated  from  the 
confident  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself,  that  he  had 
discovon-'d  sonic  flaw  or  weakness  in  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port. He  i.s  not  usually  the  man  to  make  bold  asGeiti<nis 
witliout  his  ]irixjf ;  hut  I  must  say  that,  in  this  case,  the 
Senator  lias  disay»pointed  me.  ^Vhat  error  or  exaggeiation 
has  he  discovered  in  the  repf»rt  ?  Has  he  shown  the  nmn- 
hcr  stated  to  he  ^n-eater  tlum  in  reality  it  is  ?  Has  he  shown 
that  there  is  anv  crr^r  in  the  various  heads  under  which  thev 
are  cljis^itied  ?  Or  that  there  is  a  single  class  which  does  not 
conirihiitu  to  swell  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Execu- 
tive ?  He  has  not  even  made  an  attempt  to  point  out  any 
error  of  tlie  kind.  He  drew  his  number  and  classification 
fruni  the  report  itself,  and  has  not  pretended  to  show  that 
there  has  been  any  over  estimate  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee attadied  to  any  one  of  the  classes.  But  though  the 
Senator  lias  not  succeeded  in  showing  an  over  estimatCy  he 
has  laboHMl  strenuous! v,  though  I  must  sav  unsuccessfullv, 
to  slinw  tiiat  the  patronage  is  far  less  than  in  reality  it  is. 
The  Senator  would,  for  instance,  have  us  lay  aside  the  pen- 
sioners, as  adding  little  or  nothing  to  the  patronage  of  the 
Government !  I  had,  said  Mr.  C,  supposed  tliat  he  was  too 
good  a  judge  of  human  nature,  not  to  know  that  the  mere  fact 
of  living  on  the  bounty  of  Government,  naturally  disposes  a 
man  to  take  sides  with  jiower.  If  to  tliis  we  add  the  fiict, 
that  the  jK*nsioner  is  liable  to  have  his  pension  questioned, 
whether  he  is  rightfully  entitled  to  it  or  not,  and  that  the 
decision  of  this  question,  so  important  to  him,  rests  with 
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those  in  power ;  that  there  are  thonsands  who  are  se^kmg 
pensions  who  must  look  in  the  same  direction  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  wishes — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  host  of  pension- 
agents  in  and  out  of  Congress  whose  importance  and  influ- 
ence with  the  people  may  depend  upon  their  success  in 
ohtaining  pensions — we  may  realize  the  vast  addition  which 
so  large  a  pension-list  as  ours  is  calculated  to  give  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Executive.  I  am  informed,  said  Mr.  C,  that 
a  single  member,  in  one  session,  obtained  upwards  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pensions  ;  and  can  the  Senator  doubt  how 
much  he  was  strengthened  in  his  district  by  his  success, 
when  a  majority  of  those  whom  he  so  successfully  served 
were  probably  voters  ?  Taking  every  thing  into  considera- 
tion, so  far  from  considering  the  pensions  as  an  inconsider- 
able source  of  influence  and  patronage,  as  the  Senator  would 
have  us  believe,  I  am  of  the  impression  that  it  is  among  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  both  ;  and  that  to  the  late  extension 
of  the  number  of  pensioners,  we  may  attribute  the  strength 
of  the  administration  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Pension  Bureau,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 
making  any  personal  imputations. 

The  Senator  from  New- York  next  tells  us  that  the  army 
contributes  very  little  to  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the 
Executive  ;  that  it  consists  principally  of  soldiers,  and  those 
for  the  most  part  located  on  the  fix)ntiers,  far  removed  from 
the  scenes  of  poUtical  struggles.  The  Senator  would  seem 
to  have  very  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence which  an  army  brings  to  a  government.  Is  he  igno- 
rant that  it  is  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  and 
removed,  at  the  expense  of  millions,  wherever  employed  ? 
and  that  all  this  heavy  expenditure  must  bring  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  power  and  influence  ?  I,  for  my  part,  said 
Mr.  C,  consider  an  army  among  a  spirited  people,  armed  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms  as  the  Americans  are,  as  far 
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more  dangerous  on  account  of  the  patronage  which  it  bringi 
to  the  Gnvemment,  than  on  account  of  its  physical  force ; 
ami  it  is  mainly  under  this  impression,  that  I  have  ever  been 
opiK»so<l  to  its  increase  beyond  the  point  necessary  to  pie- 
sen*e  proper  military  orgauizsition  and  skill. 

The  Senator,  takin;::  the  same  fallacious  view,  would  put 
the  niivv  out  of  the  list,  as  cuntributin''  but  little  to  the 
patri»nai;e  rif  the  G«>vemment.  What  I  havesaid  in  reference 
to  the  army  is  equally  applicable  to  the  na\y,  and  supersedes 
till*  necessity  of  saying  more  on  the  subject. 

But  the  final  objection  of  the  Senator  implies  that  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government  would  be  great,  as  far 
as  the  numlicr  of  otHcers  who  are  employed  may  contribute 
to  it,  if  they  were  all  custom-house  officers,  and  some  other 
classes  of  officers,  which  he  estimates  at  some  three  or  four 
thousand,  and  whieh  he  admits  are  calculated  to  exercise 
sinne  inlliienee.  I  aekn«pwledi;e,  siiid  Mr.  Calhoun,  thev  are 
not  so  ijowerful  as  thev  would  be  if  thev  consisted  of  the 

Aft  » 

classes  n'fenoil  to  ]>v  the  Senator  ;  but  let  me  tell  him,  that 
if  we  had  a  e<»ri)s  of  oni*  lunnlred  thousand  such,  the  friends 
of  liberty  might  surrender  in  desi)air — our  cause  would  be 
hopeless!  The  peopli*  euuld  not  resist  them  for  six  months. 
I  have  now.  slid  ilr.  C,  coneluded  what  I  intended  to 
say  ou  the  ([uestiou  inv«ilved  in  the  third  section  of  the  bill, 
and  will  next  jiroceed  to  iiotiee  some  objections  to  the  other 
portion-^.  The  Senator  lioni  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gmndy)  ob- 
jects to  the  lii*st  seetion,  whieli  proposes  to  repeal  the  Four 
Years'  Law,  on  the  ground  that  it  woidd  diminish  the  jwwer 
of  the  Senate,  and  increase  that  of  the  President.  If  such 
was  the  fact,  the  last  quarter  from  whieh  1  should  expect 
sueli  an  objection  wouM  l)e  that  from  which  it  comes.  But 
tlie  Senat<»r  mav  dismiss  his  fears.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est  ground  f«»r  the  appreliension  wldch  he  2)rofesses.  It 
is  true  that,  without  that  law,  the  Senate  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  passing  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers  who 
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may  be  renominated  under  it ;  but  let  me  bring  the  Senator 
to  reflect  how  little  influence  that  fact  gives  to  the  Senate, 
compared  to  the  influence  which  the  President  acquires 
by  the  law  over  all  those  who  must  depend  on  him  imder 
its  provisions,  for  a  renomination.  Let  him  reflect  how 
few  of  those  renominated  are  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
compared  to  those  whom  the  President  has  refused  to 
nominate  ;  and  how  little  influence  the  Senate  acquires,  or 
the  President  loses,  by  the  rejection  of  the  former.  Should 
the  Senate  reject  on  party  grounds,  it  has  no  power  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  person  rejected — that  depends  upon  the 
President.  What,  then,  is  the  fact  ?  The  Senate  makes 
an  enemy  without  acquiring  a  friend,  while  the  President  is 
sure  to  acquire  two  friends  without  making  an  enemy — the 
rejected  and  the  one  who  fills  his  place.  If  to  tliis  we  add, 
that  the  present  President  has  made  it  an  invariable  practice 
to  reward,  in  some  shape  or  other,  every  man  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  however  good  the  cause  for  rejection,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  the  apprehension  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Four  Years'  Law  would  weaken  the 
Senate  and  strengthen  the  Executive,  is  without  foundation. 
He  may  dismiss  all  anxiety  on  that  head. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  repeal  of  the  Four 
Years'  Law  would  destroy  the  principle  of  rotation  in  ofiicc, 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Shepley),  and  some 
others  on  the  same  side,  represent  as  the  very  basis  of  repub- 
lican institutions.  We  often,  said  Mr.  C,  confound  things 
that  arc  entirely  dissimilar,  by  not  making  the  proi)cr  dis- 
tinction. I  will  not  undertake  to  inquire  now  whether  the 
principle  of  rotation,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  ministerial 
officers  of  a  government,  may  not  be  favorable  to  popular  and 
free  institutions,  when  such  officers  are  chosen  by  the  people 
themselves.  It  certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
those  who  desire  office,  when  the  choice  is  in  the  people,  to 
seek  their  favor  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  a  Government 
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On  th'!  IViil  nport«rl  l.y  the  ?fek-ot  Committee  on 
K\<'r-iitiv»'  Pat  roil. •*::«•,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 
Fi-hr?i;irv  i:;tli,  l-'soo. 

.Mi:.  r;A[ji'»iN-  Slid  :  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
ifj'  .i.'Mi'r  jj'Av  iiiifh;r  (:')ii-i<l<-nitinn  has  heen  before  the  Senate. 
It.  \v;i:-  iiitr'.«Ii]'»/l  r-i^lit  yt^iiiri  ago,  on  the  report  of  a  select 
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committee  raised  on  Executive  Patronage,  as  one  of  the 
measures  then  thought  necessary  to  curtail  what,  at  that 
time,  was  thought  to  be  the  excessive  patronage  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  party  then  in  opposition,  and  now  in  power, 
then  pledged  themselves  to  the  commimity  that,  should  they 
be  elevated  to  power,  they  would  administer  the  Qt)vemment 
on  the  i)rinciplcs  laid  down  in  the  report.  Mr.  C.  said,  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  inquire  how  this  solemn  pledge, 
which,  in  liis  opinion,  imposed  a  sacred  obligation,  has  been 
redeemed  ?  Has  the  plighted  faith  been  kept  which  the 
committee  gave  in  the  name  of  the  party  ?  Before  I  under- 
take to  answer  this  question,  it  may  be  proper  to  inquire — 
Who  constituted  that  committee,  and  what  is  the  position 
they  now  occupy  ?  The  chairman  was  Mr.  Benton,  now  a 
member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  present  conunittee.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Macon,  then  a  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  so 
well  known  to  the  country,  stands  next ;  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
now  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Dickerson,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  Mr.  Johnson,  now  a  member  of  the  House  fix)m 
Kentucky  ;  Mr.  White,  then,  as  now.  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see ;  Mr.  Holmes  of  Maine  ;  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina ; 
Mr.  Findlay  of  Pennsylvania  ;  all,  at  the  time,  distinguished 
members  of  this  body. 

Such  was  the  committee,  which,  then  and  now,  stands  so 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  party  now  in  power.  Hear 
what  their  report  says  upon  the  subject  of  Executive 
Patronage.  ^ 

[Here  an  extract  from  the  Report  was  read  as  follows :] 

^^  To  be  able  to  show  to  the  Senate  a  full  and  perfect  view  of  the  power 
and  workings  of  Federal  patronage,  the  committee  addressed  a  note,  im- 
mediately after  they  were  charged  with  this  inquiry,  to  each  of  the  de- 
partments, and  to  the  Postmaster-General,  requesting  to  be  informed  of 
the  whole  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  whole  amount  of  money 
paid  out,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective  departments  ?  The  an- 
swers received  are  herewith  submitted,  and  made  part  of  this  report. 
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With  the  ^  Blue  Book,'  they  will  di^^covcr  enough  to  show  that  the  jtt 
dictions  of  those  who  were  not  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  constitatMni,  m 
rearly  to  be  realized ;  that  the  i)ower  and  infiiiencc  of  Federed  patnmp. 
contrary  to  the  arg;unK'nt  in  the  '  FederalLst'  is  an  overmatch  fiir  the 
lK)wor  and  infliicnire  of  Slate  patronage ;  that  its  workings  will  contami- 
nate the  purity  c»f  all  elections,  and  enable  the  Federal  GoTernmeiiL 
eventually,  to  jrovcrn  throughout  the  States,  as  effectually  as  if  they  wwt 
so  many  provinces  of  one  vast  empire. 

'•  The  whole  of  this  great  iM)wer  will  centre  in  the  President    TTk 
Kuig  of  Enpjland  is  the  *  fountain  of  honor ; '  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  the  source  of  patronage.     lie  presides  over  the  entire  srstemof 
Fcdoral  apiv)intments,  jubs,  and  contracts.      lie  has  •power'  over  the 
*  support'  of  the  hidividuals  who  administer  the  .««ystem.     lie  makes  ind 
unmakes  them.     He  chooses  fn>m  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  supporters, 
and  may  dismiss  them ;  and,  u])on  all  the  principles  of  human  actions, 
icUl  dismiss  them,  as  often  as  they  disap])onit  his  expectations.     Hi* 
spirit  will  animate  their  actions  in  all  the  elections  to  State  and  Federal 
oflicrs.     There  may  bo  exceptions;    but  the  truth  of  a  general  rule  is: 
provirl  by  tlic  excejition.     The  intended  check  and  control  of  the  Senate. 
witliont  iK'U-  constitutional  or  statutory  provisions,  will  cease  to  operate. 
Patroiia;re  will  pcnctnitit  this  body,  sultduc  iU  capacity  of  resistance 
cliain  it  to  the  car  of  imwor,  and  enable  the  President  to  rule  as  etsUr. 
and  nuich  more  seouivly  with,  than  without  the  nominal  check  of  the 
Senate.     If  the  President  was  himself  the  officer  of  the  people,  elected  bv 
them,  and  resi>onsible  to  tliem,  thorc  would  be  leas  danger  from  this  con- 
centration of  all  i)Ower  in  his  hjinds ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to 
act  upon  thiujrs  as  they  are.  not  as  they  would  wish  them  to  be.     We 
must  then  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  public  revenue  will  br 
doubled  ;  when  the  civil  and  military  oflicers  of  the  Fe<lenil  Government 
will  1)0  <]u:idruplod ;  when  its  inlluence  over  individuals  will  be  multiplied 
t<»  an  indelinitc  extent ;  when  the  nomination  by  the  President  can  cam" 
any  man  tbrou^rh  the  Senate,  and  his  recommendation  can  carr>-  anv 
tiwaanrr  throuj::h  the  two  Houses  of  Conjrress;   when  the  principle  of 
public  action  will  be  open  and  avowed  j   the  President  wants  my  mtf, 
a  lid  I  want  his  patro?ia<:e  ;  I  will  vote  as  he  wishes,  and  he  in'//  ^ire 
inc  the  office  I  wish  fur.    AVhat  will  this  Ix;.  but  the  government  of  one 
man  ?  and  what  is  the  jrtjveniment  of  one  man,  but  a  monarch}'  ?    Names 
are  nothinjr.     The  nature  of  a  thing  Is  in  its  substance,  and  the  name  soon 
accoumiodates  itself  to  the  substance.     The  first  Roman  Emperor  was 
St  \  led  Kmpeior  of  the  lie  public^  and  the  last  French  Emperor  took  the 
same  title  j   an'l  their  Respective  countries  were  just  as  essentially  wo- 
varrhical  before,  as  after  the  assumption  of  these  titles.    It  cannot  be 
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denied  or  dissembled  but  that  the  Federal  Goveniment  gravitates  to  the 
same  point,  and  that  the  election  of  the  Execntive  by  the  Legislature 
quickens  the  impulsion. 

"  Those  who  make  the  President  must  support  him.  Their  political 
&te  becomes  identified,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  together.  Right  or 
wrong,  they  must  support  him ;  and  if  he  is  made  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  he  must  be  supported  not  only  by  votes  and  speeches,  but  by 
arms.  A  violent  and  forced  state  of  things  will  ensue ;  individual  com- 
bats will  take  place ;  and  the  combats  of  individuals  will  be  the  forerun- 
ner to  general  engagements.  The  array  of  man  against  man  will  be  the 
prelude  to  the  array  of  army  against  army,  and  of  State  against  State. 
Such  is  the  law  of  nature ;  and  it  is  equally  in  vain  for  one  set  of  men  to 
claim  an  exemption  from  its  operation,  as  it  would  be  for  any  other  set  to 
suppose  that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  they  would  not  act  in  the 
same  manner.  The  natural  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  would  be  to  place 
the  election  of  President  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  would  then  have  a  power  to  support  him,  which  would  be  as  able,  as 
willing  to  aid  him  when  he  was  himself  supporting  the  interests  of  the 
country,  as  they  would  be  to  put  him  down  when  he  should  neglect  or 
oppose  those  interests.  Your  committee,  looking  at  the  present  mode  of 
electing  the  President  as  the  principal  source  of  all  this  evil,  have  com- 
menced their  labors  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  by  recommending  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  in  that  essential  and  vital  particular ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  they  find  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  in  the 
first  step.  The  committee  recommend  the  amendment,  but  the  people 
cannot  act  upon  it  imtil  Congress  shall  ^propose'  it,  and  peradventurc 
Congress  will  not '  propose '  it  to  them  at  all. 

^'  It  is  no  longer  true  that  the  President,  in  dealing  out  offices  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  will  be  limited,  as  supposed  in  the  Federalist,  to  the  in- 
considerable number  of  places  which  may  become  vacant  by  the  ordinary 
casualties  of  deaths  and  resignations ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  now  draw, 
for  that  purpose,  upon  the  entire  fund  of  the  Executive  patronage.  Con- 
struction and  legislation  have  accomplished  this  change.  In  the  very  first 
year  of  the  constitution,  a  construction  was  put  upon  that  instrument 
which  enabled  the  President  to  create  as  many  vacancies  as  he  pleased, 
and  at  any  moment  that  he  thought  proper.  This  was  effected  by  yield- 
ing to  him  the  kingly  prerogative  of  dismissing  officers  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  trial.  The  authors  of  the  Federalist  had  not  foreseen  this  con- 
struction ;  so  far  from  it,  they  had  asserted  the  contrary,  and,  arguing 
logically  from  the  premises,  *  that  the  diamUsing  power  was  appurte- 
nant to  the  appointing  power,^^  they  had  maintained,  in  No.  77  of  that 
standard  work,  that,  as  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  necessary  to  the 
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appointment  of  an  officer,  so  the  consent  of  the  same  body  wodU  k 
equally  necessary  to  his  dismi^on  from  office.  Bat  this  conslnictiun 
ovcxTuIed  by  the  first  Congress  which  was  formed  under  the 
tion ;  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  was  aUandoned  to  the  PMi- 
dcnt  alone,  and,  with  the  acquisition  of  this  prerogative  alone,  the  ponr 
and  patronage  of  the  Presidential  office  was  instantly  iDcraascd  to  an  ii- 
defmitc  extent,  and  the  argument  of  the  Federalist  against  the  capadtjof 
the  President,  to  corrupt  the  Members  of  Congress,  founded  upon  tk 
small  number  of  places  which  he  could  use  for  that  puqxwe,  was  totaSf 
overthrown.  So  much  for  construction.  Now  for  the  efiects  of 
tion ;  and  without  going  into  an  enumeration  of  statutes  which 
sarily  increase  the  Executive  patronage,  the  Four  Years'  Appointment  Lht 
will  alone  be  mentioned ;  for  this  single  act,  by  vacating  almost  the  cntin 
civil  list,  once  in  every  period  of  a  presidential  term  of  service,  plaoes 
offices  at  the  command  of  the  President  than  were  known  to  the 
tion  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  is,  of  itself  amply  suffioent  to  oivr 
throw  the  whole  of  the  argument  which  ^'as  used  in  the  Federalist'' 

It  is  impossible,  said  Mr.  C,  to  read  tliis  report,  whidi 
denoimcos  in  such  unqualified  terms  the  excess  and  the 
abuses  of  i)atronage  at  that  time,  without  being  struck  with 
the  deplorable  cliange  which  a  few  short  years  have  vroogfat 
in  the  character  of  our  country.  Then  we  were  sensitive  in 
all  that  related  to  our  liberty  ;  and  jealous  of  patronage  and 
governmental  influence  :  so  nuich  so,  that  a  few  inconsiderable 
removals,  three  or  four  printei^s,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
whole  c(.»untry — events  wliich  would  now  pass  unnoticed.  We 
have  grown  insensible,  become  callous  and  stupid. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  (question  which  I  have  asked.  How 
has  the  plighted  faith  of  the  party  been  fulfilled  ?  Have  the 
abuses  then  denounced  been  corrected  ?  Has  the  Four  Years' 
Law  been  rei)ealed  ?  Hjis  the  election  of  the  President  been 
given  to  the  people  ?  Has  the  exercise  of  the  dismissing 
power  by  the  President,  which  was  then  pronounced  to  be  a 
daugcrtius  violation  of  the  constitution,  been  restored  to  Con- 
gress? All  these  i)ledges  have  been  foigotten.  Not  one 
has  been  fidfilled.  And  what  justification,  I  ask,  is  offered 
for  so  gross  a  violation  of  faith  ?     None  is  even  attempted — 
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the  delinquency  is  acknowledged  ;  and  the  only  e£fort  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  to  defend  his  own  con- 
duct, and  that  of  the  administration,  in  adopting  the  practice 
which  he  then  denounced,  is  on  the  plea  of  retaliation.  He 
says  that  he  has  been  fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  Senate  ; 
and  that,  during  the  first  seven,  no  friend  of  his  had  received 
the  favor  of  the  Government ;  and  contends  that  it  became 
necessary  to  dismiss  those  in  office,  to  make  room  for  others 
who  had  been,  for  so  long  a  time,  beyond  the  circle  of  Exe- 
cutive favor.  What,  Mr.  C.  asked,  is  the  principle,  when 
correctly  imderstood,  on  which  this  defence  rests  ?  It  assumes 
that  retaliation  is  a  principle  in  its  nature  so  sacred,  that  it 
justifies  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  the  breach  of 
plighted  faith,  and  the  subversion  of  principles,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  had  been  declared  to  be  essential  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country.  The  avowal  of  such  a  principle  may  be 
justified  at  this  time  by  interested  partisans ;  but  the  time 
must  arrive,  when  a  more  impartial  tribunal  will  regard  it  in 
a  far  different  light,  and  pronounce  that  sentence  which 
violated  faith  and  broken  pledges  deserve.  Mr.  C.  said,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate  affords  an  opportunity  to  the 
dominant  party  to  redeem  its  pledges,  as  late  as  it  is,  and  to 
avert,  at  least  in  part,  that  just  denunciation  which  an  im- 
partial posterity  will  otherwise  most  certainly  pronounce  on 
them.  He  hoped  that  they  would  embrace  the  opportunity, 
and  thereby  prove  that,  in  expelling  the  former  administra- 
tion they  were  not  merely  acting  a  part,  and  that  the  solemn 
pledges  and  promises  then  given  were  not  electioneering 
tricks,  devoid  of  sincerity  and  truth.  I  consider  it,  said  Mr. 
C,  as  an  evidence  of  that  deep  degeneracy,  which  precedes 
the  downfall  of  a  republic,  when  those  elevated  to  power, 
forget  the  promises  on  which  they  were  elevated  ;  the  certain 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
that  all  is  juggling  and  tricky  in  politics — emd  to  create  an 
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in(li£fcrenco  to  political  struggles,  highl7  favorable  to  tk 
growth  of  dcsjwtic  i>ower. 

[Mr.  Benton  hero  rose  and  made  some  remarks  in  defence  of  his- 
self  and  the  administration  ;  after  wliicb] — 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded  to  show,  that  the  prerogatiTe  rf 
turning  out  of  office,  committed,  without  limitation  to  the 
President,  is  a  means  of  increasing  at  once  the  ExecutiTe 
power  to  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  extent ;  rendering  him  the 
head  of  a  party,  not  founded  on  principles,  but  resting  on 
the  worst  of  all  bases,  that  of  jiersonal  interest  and  fear. 

Having  shown  that  the  present  administration  rose  to 
power  by  the  hojKJs  excited,  and  professions  held  out  against 
the  very  abuses  which  now  had  grown  to  so  alarming  an 
excess,  Mr.  Calhoun  deplored,  in  energetic  terms^  the  falsifi- 
cation of  those  hopes ;  urging  the  tatal  effects  which  are 
produced,  when  tlie  solemn  promises  and  plighted  faith  of 
men  are  broken,  and  when  the  people  are  led  to  believe  that 
political  truth  is  extinguished,  and  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments are  merely  made  as  stepping  stones  to  ix>wer,  aihl  as 
instruments  of  electioneering. 

[Mr.  Benton  hero  ng:iin  rose,  and  in  his  asual  strain  of  rude  and 
viilijar  in'iolonce,  intornipted  the  debate.  He  wa.s  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  ]\>inJexti?r  of  Mississippi,  find  at\er  some  time  spent  in  discusiiiDg 
the  puint,  Mr.  Calhcum  rose  and  8aid  :] 

I  rise  to  express  my  surjmse  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
mcml)tT  from  Missouri  (Col.  Benton)  who  has  just  taken 
liis  seat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  regularly 
attended  its  meetings.  Wliile  the  report  was  before  the 
committee  for  consideration,  he  sat  in  silence,  without  whis- 
pering the  objections  now  urged  Avith  so  much  violence,  aod 
in  language  so  unwarranted.  I  had  not  intended  to  go  into 
the  report  while  the  present  bill  was  under  considcratioD. 
It  met  the  approbation  of  the  whole  committee,  including 
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that  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, at  least  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  it  would  pass 
without  opposition.  Under  this  impression  I  had  proposed 
to  myself  to  delay  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  report, 
tin  the  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution,  from  which  the 
member  dissented,  came  imder  consideration  ;  when  an  op- 
portunity would  be  afforded  to  repel  his  broad  and  unfounded 
assertions  and  fiillacious  conclusions,  and  to  establish  the 
correctness  of  the  report  on  all  the  points  on  which  it  had 
been  assailed  ;  but  the  course  pursued  by  the  Senator  compels 
me  to  repel  his  assertions  without  further  delay. 

When  the  subject  of  printing  the  report  was  under  con- 
sideration a  few  days  since,  he  asserted,  in  the  boldest  man- 
ner, that  the  estimate  of  the  committee  in  relation  to  the 
surplus  revenue  was  so  wild,  that  wild  was  a  term  too  mod- 
erate ;  and  that  none  less  strong  than  "  hallucination  "  could 
be  applied.  I  then  repelled  his  objections  in  a  manner  which 
I  trust  was  satisfactory  to  every  one  capable  of  estimating 
the  force  of  just  reasoning  ;  but  in  order  that  there  might 
not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  a  point  of  so  much  importance, 
I  have  since  re-examined  the  subject,  and  now  pronounce, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  on  the  Senator's  own 
premises,  the  estimate  of  the  surplus,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  correct — notwithstanding  the  outrageous  extrava-  ' 
gance  of  his  assertions.  The  Senator  did  not  venture  any 
argument  of  his  own  to  rebut  the  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
tee ;  but,  Mvdth  that  deference  to  power  which  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  those  with  whom  he  is  politically  associa- 
ted, he  relied  solely  upon  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  furnished  in  his  annual  report.  Now,  said  Mr. 
C,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
income  of  the  current  year,  instead  of  supporting  the  un- 
warranted assertions  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  coincide 
remarkably  with  the  estimate  of  the  committee  ;  which  shows 
with  what  disregard  to  the  state  of  the  facts  the  Senator  ven- 
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tures  his  assertions^  though  uttered  with  so  much  confidence. 
But  that  there  may  be  no  further  question  ^n  this  point|  I 
will  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  itself^  and  oompaie 
in  detail  his  estimate  with  that  submitted  by  the  committee. 
Beginning,  then,  with  the  customs,  which  is  the  principal 
source  of  our  revenue,  the  Secretary  estimates  the  income 
from  this  source  at  sixteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  the  conmiit- 
tee  at  sixteen  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars  ;  making  a  difference  of  but  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars — ^a  very  striking  coincidence,  consider- 
ing that  the  calculations  rest  upon  grounds  so  essentially  dif- 
ferent. The  Secretary  assumes  as  his  basis  the  income  firom 
the  customs  for  the  last  year,  without  taking  into  the  esti- 
mate that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
that  source  last  year  were  derived  from  duties  accruing  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  rates  were  much  higher  than  they 
are  now ;  but  to  balance  this  error,  he  omits  to  take  into  the 
account  the  diminution  of  the  imports  of  articles  subject  to 
duty,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  currency, 
which  two  sums  nearly  balance  each  other ;  and  thus,  by  two 
errors  of  an  opposite  character,  and  of  nearly  equal  magni- 
tude, he  has  accidentally  fallen  upon  the  truth. 

As  to  the  next  greatest  source  of  our  revenue,  the  public 
lands,  the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  and  the  committee  ex- 
actly coincide  ;  both  placing  it  at  three  millions  five  him- 
dred  thousand  dollars.  The  estimates  of  the  remaining  re- 
sources are  placed  by  the  Secretary  at  $500,070 ";  by  the 
committee  at  $450,000 ;  making  a  difference  of  $50,070 
only.  Adding  these  several  items  on  both  sides,  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  Secretary  amounts  to  $20,000,070  ;  and  that  of 
the  committee  to  $20,320,000  ;  making  a  difference  of  but 
$319,930.  So  much  for  the  income.  As  to  the  expendi- 
ture, I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Secretary  estimates  it  at 
$19,683,541 — ^making  a  difference  between  that  and  his  esti- 
mate of  the  income,  of  $316,529.     The  committee,  on  the 
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contrary,  make  no  estimate  of  the  actuai  expenditure.  Its 
object  was  not  to  estimate  the  expenditure  on  the  present 
scale,  which  is  admitted  by  the  Senator  himself  to  be  enor- 
mous, profuse,  and  profligate.  On  the  contrary,  the  object 
of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain  to  what  these  expenditures 
might  safely  be  reduced,  consistently  with  the  just  efficiency 
of  the  Grovemment.  For  this  purpose,  they  selected  the  year 
1823  as  the  basis  on  which  to  rest  their  estimate — a  year 
which  the  Senator  at  that  time,  and  those  with  whom  he  then 
acted,  denounced  as  profuse  and  extravagant  (Mr.  Benton  as- 
sented), and  which  he  even  now  has  the  assurance  to  allude 
to  as  extravagant,  and  attempts  to  hold  me  responsible  as 
its  author.  Well,  then,  I  have  taken  this  extravagant  pe- 
riod. I  have  allowed  twenty  per  cent,  upon  its  expenditure — 
which  so  many  who  now  support  the  present  administration, 
then  pronoimced  as  so  extravagant.  Yes,  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  then  expenditure  on  fortifications— on  internal  im- 
provements—on pensions,  and  every  other  item,  all  of  which 
the  Senator  has  pronounced  to  have  been  so  extravagant  at 
that  period,  that  even  now  he  holds  the  then  administration 
responsible,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  the  present.  I  have  gone 
further.  I  have  added  the  actual  increase  of  pensions,  of 
which  he  now  complains  so  much,  and  to  which  he  mainly 
attributes  the  present  great  increase  of  expenditure,  to  the 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  find  that,  with  all  these  heavy  ad- 
ditions, the  expenditure  ought  not,  at  present,  to  exceed 
$12,060,412  per  annum  for  the  next  seven  years ;  which, 
deducted  from  the  estimate  of  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year,  as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  on 
which  the  Senator  relies  for  his  uncourteous  and  extravagant 
assertions,  leaves  a  balance  of  87,939,658.  If  we  allow  for 
the  surplus  revenue  now  in  the  treasury,  deducting  two 
millions  for  contingent  expense,  and  the  Government  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  Bank  stock — ^making  together 
313,039,381 — and  distribute  this  sum  equally  in  the  next 
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seven  years,  it  would  give  9l;862,768  to  each  year.  Add 
this  to  the  surplus  already  obtained,  and  it  would  give  a  balance 
of  upwards  of  nine  millions,  as  estimated  by  the  committee^ 

Thus,  said  Mr.  C,  the  ver}'  authority  which  the  Senator 
resorts  to,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  has  ventured  to 
utter  liis  bold  and  lawless  denunciations  of  the  report,  sus- 
tains it  in  a  most  remaikable  manner,  and  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  carelessness  and  inattention  of  the  8enat(v 
in  his  assumptions  and  his  arguments. 

Nature,  said  Mr.  C,  lias  bestowed  her  gifts  very  unequal- 
ly and  partially  u|X)n  men.  To  some  she  has  ^ven  one  qual- 
ity, and  to  others  another.  She  has  certainly  been  profiiae 
of  her  gifts  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton),  in 
one  particular  ;  she  has  endowed  him,  above  all  men,  with 
b>>Idness — ^yes,  boldness  of  assertion  ;  but  I  must  say  she  has 
beon  more  niggaixl  in  the  power  of  ratiocination.  In  the  6m 
of  this  confirmation  of  the  estimate  of  the  committee,  by  his 
own  authority,  he  has  ventured  to  assail  the  correctness  of 
the  rciK)rt  in  the  most  uuipialified  manner,  and  bellowed  out 
that  the  estimate  was  extravagant — a  fallacy — ^hallucinaticm ! 

He  has,  said  Mr.  C,  not  thought  proper  to  rei>eat  these 
ofiensive  epithets  in  the  si)eeL-h  which  he  has  just  delivered ; 
but  in  lieu  of  them  he  tells  us  that  the  reivort  is  deceptive — 
fiillacious  ;  and  that,  while  i)retending  to  moderation  but  thin- 
ly veiled,  it  i)artakes  of  the  most  bitter  party  character  ;  and 
in  the  same  bix'atli  with  which  he  makes  these  chai^ges,  he 
alleges,  as  a  serious  charge  a^^ainst  the  committee,  that  they 
did  not  go  into  an  inipiiry  of  the  cause  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  patronage  and  expenditure,  which  the  Senator  can- 
not deny.  I  repel,  said  Mr.  C,  the  eliarges  of  the  Senator 
as  destitute  of  any  foundation,  and  affinn  that  the  report  is 
as  free  from  party  si)irit  as  it  is  possible  for  a  paper  of  this 
(lescription  to  be,  consistently  with  truth  and  a  regard  to 
duty.  The  Senate  charged  the  committee,  in  its  resolution, 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  Executive  patronage — ^its  groat 
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increase  of  late — ^and  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  re- 
ducing it ;  and  liow  could  the  committee  perform  this  duty 
without  speaking  freely  of  facts  as  they  exist  ?  How  could 
they  inform  the  people  of  these  States  of  the  extent  of  Ex- 
ecutive patronage,  and  the  cause  of  its  great  increase  of  late,  if 
they  had  said  less  than  they  have  ?  The  truth  is,  the  com- 
mittee looked  to  the  facts,  and  to  the  facts  only  ;  and  treated 
of  them,  as  much  as  possible,  separate  from  all  personal  or 
party  considerations  ;  and  yet  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
while  he  charges  the  committee  with  giving  a  party  charac- 
ter to  the  report,  with  a  strange  inconsistency  and  confusion 
of  ideas,  blames  them  for  not  inquiring  into  the  fact  of  who 
were  the  authors  of  the  present  extravagant  expenditure  and 
enormous  patronage,  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny. 
Can  the  Senator  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discuss  that  point  without  giving  a  violent  party 
character  to  the  report,  which  would  have  ended  in  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  applying  a  remedy  to  what  all  (tuid  he 
with  others)  admit  to  be  a  deep  and  dangerous  disease  ?  I 
must  tell  the  Senator  what,  as  a  member,  he  ought  to  know, 
that  the  committee  were  actuated  by  far  higher  and  more 
patriotic  considerations.  They  were  more  studious  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  to  arrest  the  dangerous  progress  of  events,  than 
of  giving  a  party  character  to  their  proceedings,  which,  how- 
ever it  might  bearcipon  those  in  power,  could  not  but  defeat 
the  object  which  the  Senate  had  in  view  in  instituting  the 
inquiry.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  committee  did  not  in- 
quire who  were  the  authors  of  the  present  state  of  things. 
They  were  not  deterred,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  insinuate,  by 
the  apprehension  that  the  inquiry  would  implicate  others  as 
the  authors  of  the  present  diseased  condition  of  the  country, 
and  exempt  the  administration.  The  result  of  such  an  in- 
quiry, so  far  from  acquitting,  would  deeply  implicate  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  the  extravagant  expenditures  to  which  the 
Senator  alludes — internal  improvements,  pensions,  removal  of 
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the  Indians,  and  those  connected  with  the  tarifl^  as  I 
prepared  to  show,  whenever  a  siiitahle  oppoittmity  offin. 
But  before  I  quit  tins  part  of  the  subject,  let  zne  correct  in 
error,  into  wliich  it  would  seem  strange  that  the  Senator 
should  have  fallen.  He  tells  us,  with  his  usual  confidenoe, 
that  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  author  of  the  plan  of  re- 
moving the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
stows upon  him  all  the  honor  and  the  glory,  and  calls  upon 
the  State  of  Mississippi  and  the  new  States  to  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  which  tlicy  owe  him  as  the  author  of  this  noUe 
policy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Senator  could  have  been  igno- 
rant that  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  not  the  object  of  bis 
adoration,  who  was  the  real  author  ?  Can  he  be  ignorant 
that  Andrew  Jackson  himself  (as  he  calls  the  President),  in 
the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  in  1817,  acknowledges  this 
fact  ?  To  come  to  a  later  j>eriod,  is  he  ignorant  that  Mr. 
]\Ionroo  recommended,  in  one  of  liis  messages,  in  the  fullest 
and  most  explicit  manner,  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the 
removal  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  witliin  our  limits  on  the  east 
of  the  Mississii)i)i,  to  the  west  of  that  river  ?  and  that  the 
message  of  Jlr.  ]Monroe  wjis  founded  on  a  report  of  which  I 
was  the  author,  as  Secretary  of  War  ?  How,  with  all  these 
facts  l.)efore  him,  could  the  Senator  pronounce,  as  he  has,  that 
the  present  President  was  the  author  of  the  system,  and 
that,  as  such,  he  ought  to  have  bestoweil  ui>on  him  exclu- 
sively whatever  honor  and  gratitude  may  belong  to  it  ?  Let 
me  tell  the  Senator,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  correct  the 
errors  of  othei-s,  ought  to  be  very  cautious  of  committing 
erroi's  himself. 

But  it  seems  that  the  committee  have  cominiitted  an  enor- 
mous eiTor  in  the  statement  of  the  expenditure  which  they 
have  given  for  the  ten  yeara  from  1823  to  1833.  The  Sen- 
ator says  that  they  have  entirely  overloi>ked  the  extraordinary 
exi)en(litnre  for  the  last  of  these  years.  A  very  simple  an- 
swer will  set  him  right.     The  object  of  the  committee  as 
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the  statement  itself  on  its  face  purports  to  be,  is  to  exhibit 
the  amount  of  the  expenditures  only  for  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, without  inquiring  into  their  nature  and  character,  or  for 
what  reason  or  objects  they  were  incurred,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  regular  progression  and  great  in- 
crease of  the  expenditures  of  late.  The  statement  is  taken 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  expenditure  during  the  ten 
years,  and  in  addition  to  which  the  report  gives  the  estimat- 
ed expenditure  for  1834,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  gives  the  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  current  year  :  so  that  the  committee  could  have 
had  no  object  in  selecting  1833  with  a  view  of  exhibiting  the 
increase  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is.  It  was  selected  sim- 
ply because  it  is^  the  last  year  of  which  we  have  official  and 
certain  returns  of  the  expenditures — those  of  1834  and  1835 
being  as  yet  in  some  degree  uncertain  and  conjectural.  Now, 
said  Mr.  C,  if  the  expenditure  of  1833  gives  us  so  unfair  a 
result ;  if,  as  the  Senator  contends,  it  was  swelled  so  enor- 
mously by  accidental  circumstances,  that  seven  millions  ought 
to  be  deducted  to  obtain  the  true  result,  what  will  he  say  to 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  1834  and  1835,  which  are  but 
little  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  each  year  ?  Will 
he  pretend  to  say  that  any  extraordinary  occurrences  affect- 
ed the  disbursements  of  the  last  year,  or  that  those  of  the 
present,  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary,  were  not  based  on  the 
usual  items  of  expenditure  ?  Let  us  then  lay  aside  the 
year  1833,  to  which  the  Senator  so  strenuously  objects  as 
being  a  year  of  extraordinary  disbursements,  and  take  that 
of  the  last  or  present  year,  the  expenditure  of  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  is  estimated  at  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  how  much  will  the  Senator  gain  by  comparing  either 
of  those  years  with  1823  instead  of  1833,  to  which  he  ob- 
jects. He  will  find,  on  comparison,  that  the  expenditures  of 
1823,  compared  with  the  estimates  of  this  and  the  last  year, 
are  less  than  one  half ;  and  how  will  he,  who  in  1826  condemn- 
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ed  the  comparatively  moderate  expenditure  of  that  period| 
undertake  now  to  justify  this  enormous  increase  sinee— an 
increase  which  has  occurred  mainly  under  this  reform  admin- 
istration, of  which  the  Senator  is  one  of  the  wannest  and 
most  unqualified  supporters.  But  let  us  turn  and  examine 
the  items  of  1833,  to  wliich  the  Senator  objects  as  being  im- 
properly charged  upon  that  year. 

First,  the  Black  Hawk  war,  to  which  he  chai^ges  nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Now,  sir,  said  Mr.  C,  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken,  it  was  charged  on  this  floor  by  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  the  administration,  well  acquainted  with 
that  i)etty  contest,  that  it  originated  in  the  misconduct  of 
the  officers  and  agents  of  the  government ;  and  might  easfly 
have  been  jirevented  if  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  had 
not  been  improperly  neglected  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  to  them.  The  Senator  then  tells  us  that  there  were 
extniordinary  Indian  treaties  in  that  year,  and  large  sums  paid 
for  tlie  removal  and  subsistence  of  the  Indians — ^which  to- 
gether amounted  to  mure  than  one  million  of  dollars,  I  cannot, 
said  Mr.  C,  admit  tliis  deduction.  Of  the  present  extrava- 
gant and  unreasonable  disbursements,  there  are  none  more 
reckless  and  profuse  than  those  for  holding  Indian  treaties, 
purchasing  Indian  lands  and  removing  Indians — ^which  exceed 
many  fold  what  has  heretofore  been  usual ;  and  I  firmly 
believe  have  been  the  subject  of  as  nmch,  if  not  more  abuse 
and  corruption,  than  the  post-office  deimrtment. 

The  Senator  next  deducts  the  expenditure  under  the  pen- 
sion act  of  1832,  which  he  denominates  loose  and  wild,  bur 
which  he  takes  care  to  charge  to  the  credit  of  Congress.  I 
will  not,  said  Mr.  C,  permit  the  Senator  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility from  the  shoulders  of  the  administration.  It  is  not 
to  be  tolerated  that,  those  who  expelled  a  former  administra- 
tion because  of  its  extravagance,  shall  now,  when  the  admin- 
istration thus  brought  into  power  proves  to  be  doubly  so,  lay 
the  blame  upon  Congress  instead  of  taking  it  to  themselves. 
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I  would  ask  the  Senator,  when  he  drew  his  report  in  1826 
and  denounced  the  then  administration  in  such  severe  and 
unqualified  terms  for  their  extravagance,  whether  every  item 
of  expenditure  at  that  time  had  not  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress ?  and  with  what  semblance  of  justice  could  he  then 
transfer  the  blame  from  Congress  to  the  administration,  and 
now,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  from  the  admin- 
istration to  Congress  ?  He,  and  those  who  are  now  in  power, 
have  reaped  the  fruit — and  as  they  obtained  power  by  holding 
others  responsible,  so  it  is  just  that  they  should,  in  turn,  be 
held  responsible.  I  go  further.  I  maintain  as  a  sound  rule, 
that  every  administration,  unless  it  be  in  a  minority  in  both 
Houses,  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy,  to 
be  held  responsible ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  striking  eviden- 
ces of  the  diseased  and  corrupt  state  of  the  present  times, 
that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Has  not  the  present  administration 
had,  at  all  times,  a  majority  either  in  this  or  the  other  House  ? 
and  has  not  the  President  freely  exercised  his  veto  whenever 
any  party  object  was  to  be  effected  ?  Why  then  has  this 
appropriation,  which  the  Senator  designates  as  so  extravagant 
and  improper,  been  permitted  to  pass  ?  Why  was  it  not  de- 
feated in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  where  the  adminis- 
tration had  a  settled  majority,  or  arrested  by  the  President's 
veto  ?  I  will  answer  these  questions.  It  is  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  thought  proper  to  make  either  this,  or 
any  other  question  of  principle  or  policy,  a  party  question. 
A  member  may  vote  on  any  question  of  the  kind  for  or 
against,  and  be  still  a  good  Jackson  man.  He  may  be  for 
or  against  internal  improvements — ^for  or  against  the  tariff — 
for  or  against  this  or  that  expenditure — ^for  or  against  the 
Bank,  without  forfeiting  his  party  character,  provided  always 
and  nevertheless,  he  shall  submit  to  party  discipline  and  sus- 
tain the  party  candidates  for  office.  This  is  the  only  cohe- 
sive principle  ;  this  is  the  only  subject  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  party  question. 
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All  others,  however  important  in  themselves ;  however  sa- 
cred  the  principle  involved  ;  however  essential  the  measme 
to  the  public  prosperity,  are  all,  it  seems^  too  insigziificant 
to  be  made  party  questions.  They  are  all  left  open  ques- 
tions, in  reference  to  which  the  fidthful  may  take  either 
side.  Tes,  even  the  Bank  itself  is  not  a  party  question— of 
which  we  have  a  most  striking  illustration  in  the  &ct  that 
General  Jackson  bestowed  the  highest  gift  in  his  power  on  a 
Senator  (Mr.  Forsyth),  who  had  openly,  on  this  floor,  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  controversy,  avowed  himself  a  Bank  man — 
while  other  Senators  who  were  openly  opposed  to  the  institu- 
tion were  denounced ;  thus  furnishing  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  that  the  only 
cohesive  principle  which  binds  together  the  powerful  party 
rallied  under  the  name  of  Greneral  Jackson,  is  official  patron- 
age. Their  object  is  to  get  and  to  hold  office  ;  and  their  lead- 
ing iKjlitical  maxim,  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  by  one  of 
the  former  Senators  from  New- York,  now  governor  of  that 
State  (Mr.  Marcy),  is  that,  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
si)oils  of  victory  ! "  a  sentiment  recently  reiterated  during 
the  present  session,  as  I  understand,  by  an  influential  mem- 
ber in  the  other  House,  and  ^vho  had  the  assurance  to 
declare  every  man  a  hyi)Ocrite  who  does  not  avow  it.  Can 
any  ont»,  who  will  duly  reflect  on  these  things,  venture  to 
sav  that  all  is  sound,  and  that  our  Grovemment  is  not  un- 
dergoing  a  great  and  fatal  change  ?  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves — the  very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists  in 
considering  oftices  as  j)ublic  trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of 
the  count rv,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a 
l)arty  ;  and  that  system  of  i)olitical  morals  which  regards 
offices  in  a  different  light,  as  public  prizes  to  be  won  by  com- 
batants most  skilled  in  all  the  arts  and  corruption  of  political 
tactics,  and  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  as  their  proper  spoils — 
strikes  a  iatal  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  free  institutions. 
Mr.  C.  siiid,  experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  great 
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tendency  in  our  system  to  d^enerate  into  this  diseased  state ; 
and  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (it  cannot  be  done  too  often), 
what  ia  stated  in  the  report,  that  whenever  the  Executive 
patronage  shall  become  sufficiently  strong  to  form  a  party 
based  on  its  influence  exclusively,  the  liberty  of  the  country, 
should  that  state  of  things  continue  for  any  considerable 
peridfl,  must  be  lost.  We  would  make  a  great  mistake  were 
we  to  suppose  that,  because  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain can  maintain  its  freedom  under  an  immense  patronage, 
ours  also  can.  The  genius  of  the  two  governments  in 
this  particular  is  wholly  dissimilar  ;  so  much  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  contrast.  It  is  the  feature  by  which  they  are 
most  distinguished.  No  free  government  that  ever  existed 
could  maintain  its  liberty  under  so  much  patronage  as  that 
of  Great  Britain,  and  there  are  few  that  could  not  bear  more 
than  ours.  But,  said  Mr.  C,  it  is  a  great  subject,  which 
I  cannot  enter  upon  on  the  present  occasion.  I  return  to 
the  objection  which  the  Senator  made  to  the  statement  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  year  1833.  I  could  not  be  ignorant, 
said  Mr.  C,  in  making  a  movement  against  Executive  patron- 
age, that  I  would  bring  down  upon  me  the  vengetmce  of  that 
great  and  powerful  corps  now  held  together  by  this  single 
cohesive  principle — a  principle  as  flexible  as  India  rubber, 
and  as  tough  too.  The  history  of  the  world  proves  that  he 
who  attempts  reformation,  attempts  it  at  no  small  hazard. 
I  know  the  relation  which  the  Senator  bears  to  the  dominant 
party.     He  is  identified  with  them, 

[Here  Mr.  Benton  said,  Mrs.  Royal  says  so ;  to  which  Mr.  C.  re- 
plied, she  says  truly ;  and  proceeded,] 

and  is  their  organ  on  the  present  occasion.  His  position 
compels  him  to  adopt  the  course  he  has  pursued. 

There  remain,  then,  only  two  items  of  the  seven  millions 
to  be  deducted  :  certain  refunded  duties,  and  the  payment 
imder  the  Danish  conventicHi,  amounting  to  less  than  one 
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million  and  a  half,  which,  if  they  were  paid  duiiog  the  year, 
may  he  deducted  as  of  an  extraordinary  nature^  and  for 
which  the  administration  is  not  responsible ;  and  thus  the 
seven  millions  of  the  Senator  dwindles  down  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  amount,  and  the  expenditim^s  of  the  year^  after 
being  freed  of  all  the  items  of  which  it  can  justly  be,  will 
give  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  the  year  1833,  ove#  that 
of  1822,  of  ?1 1,429,750. 

When  the  report  asserted,  said  Mr.  C,  that  the  period 
from  1823  to  1833,  wtis  one  of  profound  peace,  to  which  the 
Senator  so  violently  objects,  the  committee  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  disturbance  with  Black  Hawk  and  his  followers,  on 
our  northwest  frontier,  which  the  Senator  has  attempted  to 
dignify  by  calling  it  a  war.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  it  was 
limited  to  a  single  tribe,  headed  by  a  single  chief,  and  did 
not  extend  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and  lasted 
but  a  few  months ;  and  it  is  in  vain  for  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  imi)eacli  the  correctness  of  the  report,  which 
asserts  the  i)criod  to  be  one  of  profound  jMiace,  by  calling  to 
our  recollection  this  paltry  aflair,  wliich  originated  in  the 
misconduct  of  the  administration,  and  has  swelled  into  the 
little  magnitude  which  it  attained,  by  its  mismanagement. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  endeavca-s  to  escape  from  the 
inconsistency  in  which  he  is  placed  by  liis  report  in  1826  and 
his  present  position.  He  says  that  I  was  mistaken  in  placing 
his  defence  of  General  Jackson's  removals  from  office  on 
political  grounds,  on  tlic  principle  of  retaliation  ;  that  it  wa* 
not  on  tliat  principle,  but  that  of  equaUzing  the  offices 
between  tlic  ])arties.  I,  said  Mr.  C,  have  not  the  sagacity 
to  i)erceive  the  difference  as  apphed  to  the  present  case,  or 
by  what  possibility  the  Senator  can  escape  from  the  incon- 
sistency in  wliich  he  is  involved,  by  substituting  the  one  for 
the  other.  What  are  the  facts  ?  In  1826,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Executive  Patronage,  he  made  a 
rej)ort,  in  which  he  condeumed  the  principle  of  removal  from 
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office  in  the  severest  terms,  more  severe  than  those  used  in 
the  present  report.  He  traced  its  destructive  tendency  to 
the  great  increase  which  it  was  calculated  to  give  to  Execu- 
tive patronage,  and  pronounced  the  exercise  of  the  power  by 
the  President  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  now,  when  the 
present  administration  has  carried  the  exercise  of  this  very 
power,  thus  condemned  by  the  Senator,  more  than  thirty- 
fold  beyond  any  or  all  preceding  administrations,  the  Senator 
ventures  to  rest  his  vindication  of  Hne  administration  and  his 
support  of  it  on  the  ground  of  equalization — equalization  ! 
What  allusion,  what  exception  did  the  Senator  make  in  favor 
of  equalization  in  his  report  ?  and  how  can  equaUzation  any 
more  than  retaliation  justify  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  C.  said,  I  regret  that  I  have  been  forced  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  topics  on  the  present  bill,  in  reference  to 
which  the  conmiittee  is  imanimous ;  but  the  extraordinary 
course  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  his  bold  and  imfounded 
charges  and  unwarranted  imputations,  compel  me  to  adopt 
the  course  which  I  have.  I  now  hope  that  the  bill  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  that  further  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  the  report  will  be  postponed  to  some  future  and  more 
suitable  occasion. 
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On  the  Abolition  Petitions,  delivered  in  the  Senate, 

March  9th,  1836. 

[The  question  of  receiving  the  petitions  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in^the  District  of  Columbia,  being  under  considera- 
tion : — 1 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  said :  If  we  may  judge  from 

what  has  been  said,  the  mind  of  the  Senate  is  fully  made  up 

on  the  subject  of  these  petitions.     With  the  exception  of  the 
VOL.  n. — 80 
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two  Senators  from  Ycrmont^  all  who  have  spoken  have 
avowed  their  conviction,  not  only  that  they  contain  nothing 
re(jniring  tlie  action  of  the  Senate,  but  that  the  petitions  are 
higlily  mischievous,  as  tending  to  agitate  and  distract  the 
count  r}',  and  to  endanger  the  Union  itself.  With  these  con- 
cessions, I  may  fairly  ask,  why  should  these  X)ctition8  be  re- 
ceived ?  Why  receive,  wlien  we  have  made  up  our  mind  not 
to  act  ?  Why  idly  waste  our  time  and  lower  our  dignity  in 
the  useless  ceremony  of  ^ceiving  to  reject,  as  is  proposed, 
should  the  petitions  be  received  ?  Why  finally  receive  what 
all  acknowledge  to  be  highly  dangerous  and  mischievoiu  ? 
But  one  reason  has  or  can  be  assigned — ^that  not  to  receive 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition,  and,  of  comse, 
that  we  arc  bound  to  receive,  however  objectionable  and 
dangerous  the  petitions  may  be.  If  such  be  the  fact,  there 
is  au  end  to  the  question.  As  great  as  woidd  be  the  advan- 
tage to  the  abolitionists,  if  we  are  bound  to  receive — ^if  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition  not  to  receive, 
we  nuist  acquiesce.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  be  shown, 
nut  only  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive,  but  that  to  receive 
on  the  ground  on  which  it  has  been  placed,  woiUd  sacrifice 
the  constitutional  rights  of  this  btnly,  woidd  yield  to  the 
abolitionists  all  they  could  hoi)e  at  tliis  time,  and  woidd  sur- 
render all  the  outworks  by  which  the  slaveholding  States  can 
defend  their  rights  and  property  HERE,  then  an  unanimous  re- 
jeeti\)n  of  these  2)etitioiis  ought  of  right  to  follow. 

TJie  decision,  then,  of  the  question  now  before  the  Senate 
is  reduced  to  the  ^^ingle  point — Are  we  bound  to  receive 
these  petitions?  Or,  to  vary  the  form  of  the  question — 
Would  it  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition  not  to  re- 
ceive them  ? 

When  the  ground  was  first  taken  that  it  would  be  a 
violation,  I  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  those  whc 
to<jk  if  were  in  earnest,  so  contrary  was  it  to  all  my  concep- 
tions of  the  rights  of  this  body,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
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constitution  ;  but  finding  it  so  earnestly  maintained^  I  have 
since  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  confirmation  of  my  first  impression,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  claim  of  right  is  without  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  question,  I  must  say,  has  not  been  fairly  met.  Those 
opposed  to  the  side  wliich  we  support,  have  discussed  the 
question  as  if  we  denied  the  right  of  petition,  when  they 
could  not  but  know  that  the  true  issue  is  not  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all,  but  its  extent 
and  limits^  which  not  one  of  our  opponents  has  so  much  as 
attempted  to  ascertain.  What  they  have  decUned  doing  I 
undertake  to  perform. 

There  must  be  some  point,  all  will  agree,  where  the  right 
of  petition  ends,  and  that  of  this  body  begins.  Where  is 
that  point  ?  I  have  examined  this  question  carefully,  and  I 
assert  boldly,  without  the  least  fear  of  refiitation,  that, 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  the  right  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
the  presentation  of  a  petition,  at  wliich  point  the  rights  of 
this  body  commence.  When  a  petiljou  is  presented,  it  is 
before  the  Senate.  It  must  then  be  acted  on.  Some  dis- 
position must  be  made  of  it  before  the  Senate  can  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  any  other  subject.  This  no  one  will 
deny.  With  the  action  of  the  Senate  its  right  commences — 
a  right  secured  by  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution, 
which  vests  each  House  with  the  authority  of  regulating  its 
own  proceedings, — that  is,  of  determining  by  fixed  rules  the 
order  and  form  of  its  action.  To  extend  the  right  of  petition  , 
beyond  presentation,  is  clearly  to  extend  it  beyond  that  v 
point  where  the  action  of  the  Senate  commences,  and,  as  such, 
is  a  manifest  violation  of  its  constitutional  rights.  Here 
tlien  we  have  the  limits  between  the  right  of  petition  and 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  regulate  its  proceedings  clearly 
fixed,  and  so  perfectly  defined  as  not  to  admit  of  mistake — 
and  I  would  add  of  controversy,  had  it  not  been  questioned 
in  this  discussion. 
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If  what  I  have  asserted  required  coDfirmation,  ample 
might  be  found  in  our  rules,  which  embody  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  this  point,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Government  to  this  day.  Among  them  the  Senate 
has  prescribed  that  of  its  proceedings  on  the  presentation  of 
petitions.  It  is  contained  in  the  24th  Eule,  which  I  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read,  witli  Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks  in  reference 
to  it : — 

^'  Boforo  any  petition  or  memorial  addressed  to  the  Senate  shall  be 
received,  and  read  at  the  table,  whether  the  same  shall  be  introduced  bj 
the  President  or  a  member,  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  petitkNi 
or  memorial  shall  verbal Ij  be  made  by  the  mtroduccr." — Rale  24. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  remarks  : — • 

^^  Regularly  a  motion  for  receiving  it  must  be  made  and  seconded. 
and  the  question  put  whether  it  shall  be  received;  but  a  err  from  the 
House  of  '  receive,'  or  even  a  silence.  db;i)enses  with  the  formality  of  (he 
question." 

Here  we  have  a  confiniiation  of  all  I  have  asserted.  It 
clearly  proves  that  when  a  petition  is  presented,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  coinmcnces.  The  first  act  is  to  receive  the 
petition,  licceived  by  whom  ?  Not  the  Secretary,  but  the 
Senate.  And  how  can  it  be  received  by  the  Senate  but  on  a 
motion  to  receive,  and  a  vote  of  a  Ihajoiity  of  the  body.^ 
And  Mr.  Jefferson  accordingly  tells  us  that,  regidarly,  such 
a  motion  must  be  made  and  seconded.  On  this  question 
then,  the  right  of  the  Senate  begins,  and  its  right  is  as  per- 
fect and  full  to  receive  or  reject,  as  it  is  to  adopt  or  reject  any 
other  question,  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  its  proceedings. 
AVlien  I  add,  that  this  nde  was  adopted  as  far  back  as  the 
19th  of  April,  1789,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  it  has  been  retained,  without  alteration,  in  all  the  sub- 
se(iuent  changes  and  modifications  of  the  rules,  we  have  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  body  in 
reference  to  (lie  point  under  consideration. 
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I  feel  that  I  might  here  terminate  the  discussion.  I  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  right  of  petition  cannot  possibly 
be  extended  beyond  presentation.  Atithat  point  it  is  met 
by  the  rights  of  the  Senate ;  and  it  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  so  far  from  being  bound  to  receive  these 
petitions — so  far  would  a  rejection  be  from  violating  the 
right  of  petition,  we  are  left  perfectly  free  to  reject  or  to  re- 
ceive at  pleasure,  and  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  with- 
out violating  the  rights  of  this  body,  secured  by  the  consti- 
tution. 

But  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  I  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  remove  every  difficulty  ;  and,  that  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  may  remain,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  reply  to  the  ob- 
jections our  opponents  have  made  to  the  grounds  I  have 
taken.  At  the  head  of  these,  it  has  been  urged,  again  and 
again,  that  petitioners  have  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  that  not 
to  receive  petitions  is  to  refuse  a  hearing.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  throughout  this  discussion  those  opposed  to  us  | 
have  dealt  in  such  vague  generalities,  and  ventured  assertions 
with  so  little  attention  to  facts.  Why  have  they  not  in- 
formed us,  in  the  present  instance,  what  is  meant  by  the  right 
to  be  heard,  and  how  that  right  is  violated  by  a  refusal  to 
receive  ?  Had  they  thought  proper  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion, it  would  at  least  have  greatly  facilitated  my  reply ;  but 
as  it  is,  I  am  constrained  to  inquire  into  the  different  senses 
in  which  the  assertion  may  be  taken,  and  then  to  show  that 
in  not  one  of  them  is  the  right  of  petition  in  the  slightest 
degree  infringed  by  a  refusal  to  receive. 

What  then  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  these  peti- 
tioners have  a  right  to  be  heard  ?  Is  it  meant  that  they 
have  a  right  to  appear  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  person  to 
present  their  petition,  and  to  be  heard  in  its  defcDce  ?  If  this 
be  the  meaning,  the  dullest  apprehension  must  see  that  the 
question  of  receiving  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  such 
right.     If  they  have  the  right  to  be  heard  personally  at  our 
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bar,  it  is  not  the  24th  rule  of  our  proceedingSy  but  the  19th 
which  violates  that  right.  This  rule  expressly  provides  that 
a  motion  to  {ulmit  %py  person  whatever  within  the  doois  of 
the  Senate  to  present  a  petition  shall  be  out  of  order,  and 
of  course  excludes  the  petitioners  from  being  heard  in  per- 
son. But  it  may  be  meant  that  petitioners  have  a  right  to 
have  their  petitions  presented  to  the  Senate,  and  read  in  their 
hearing.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  right  has  been  enjoyed 
in  the  present  instance  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  petition 
was  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bu- 
chanan) in  the  usual  mode,  by  giving  a  statement  of  its  con- 
tents, and  on  my  call  was  rciul  by  the  Secretary  at  his  table. 

But  one  more  sense  can  be  attached  to  the  assertion.  It 
may  be  meant  that  the  jK^titioners  have  a  right  to  have  their 
petitions  discussed  by  the  Senate.  If  this  be  intended. 
I  will  venture  to  say,  there  never  was  an  assertion  more 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  facts  than  that  which  has  been  so 
frequently  mjule  in  the  course  of  this  discussion — that,  tore- 
fuse  to  receive  the  petition,  is  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  pe- 
titioners. Has  not  this  question  been  before  us  for  months? 
Has  not  the  petition  been  discussed  day  after  day,  fully  and 
freely,  in  all  its  bearings  ?  And  how,  with  these  facts 
before  us,  with  the  debates  still  rin;j^ng  in  oiu*  ears,  any  Sen- 
ator can  rise  in  his  place,  and  gravely  pronounce  that,  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  this  j)etitii>n  is  to  refuse  a  hearing  to  the  pe- 
titioiiei*s — to  refuse  discussion,  in  the  broadest  sense,  is  past 
my  comprehension.  Our  oi)ponents,  as  if  in  their  eageiiieii« 
to  circumscribe  the  rights  of  the  Senate,  and  to  enlarge  those 
of  the  abolitionists  (for  such  must  be  the  effect  of  their 
course),  have  closed  their  senses  agjiinst  facts  })as8ing  before 
their  eyes  ;  and  have  entirely  overlooked  the  nature  of  the 
question  now  before  the  Senate,  and  which  they  have  been 
so  long  discussing. 

The  (piestion  on  receiving  the  petition  not  only  admits 
discussion,  but  admits  it  in  the  most  ample  manner ;  more 
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60,  in  fact,  than  any  other,  except  the  final  question  on  the 
rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  or  some  tantamount 
question.  Whatever  may  go  to  show  that  the  petition  is  or 
is  not  deserving  the  action  of  this  body  may  be  freely  urged 
for  or  against  it,  as  has  been  done  on  the  present  occasion.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  striking  difference  between  it  and  many 
of  the  subsequent  questions  which  may  be  raised  after  recep- 
tion, and  particularly  the  one  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy),  who  now  is  so  strenuous  an  advo- 
cate in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  petitioners  to  be  heard.  He 
spoke  with  apparent  complacency  of  his  course,  as  it  re- 
spects another  of  these  petitions.  And  what  was  that 
course  ?  He  who  is  now  so  eager  for  discussion,  to  give  a 
hearing,  moved  to  lay  the  petition  on  the  table — a  motion 
which  cuts  off  all  discussion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  question  on  receiving  peti- 
tions admits  of  so  wide  a  scope  for  discussion,  why  not  re- 
ceive this  petition,  and  discuss  it  at  some  subsequent  stage  ? 
Why  not  receive,  it  in  order  to  reject  its  prayer,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan),  instead 
of  rejecting  the  petition  itself  on  the  question  of  receiving, 
as  we  propose  ?     What  is  the  difference  betwen  the  two  ? 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  stage  to  compare,  or  rather  to 
contrast  the  two  courses,  for  they  admit  of  no  comparison. 
My  object  at  present  is  to  establish  beyond  the  possibiUty  of 
doubt  that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  these  petitions  ;  and 
when  that  is  accomplished,  I  will  then  show  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  must  follow  the  reception  of  the  petition, 
be  the  after  disposition  what  it  may.  In  the  mean  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that,  it  is  only  on  the  question  of  re-  i 
ceiving  that  opposition  can  be  made  to  the  petition  itself.  On  ' 
all  others,  the  opposition  is  to  its  prayer.  On  the  decision, 
then,  of  the  question  of  receiving  depends  the  important 
question  of  jurisdiction.  To  receive  is  to  take  jurisdiction — 
to  give  an  impUed  pledge  to  investigate  and  decide  on  the 
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prayer, — to  give  the  petition  a  place  in  our  archives,  and 
become  responsible  for  its  safe-keeping ;  and  he  who  votes  £r 
receiving  this  petition  on  the  ground  on  which  its  receptkni 
is  placed,  votes  that  Congress  is  bound  to  take  jurisdictioD 
of  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  both  here  and  in  the 
States — gives  an  implied  pledge  to  take  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  oixlers  the  petition  to  be  placed  among  the 
pubUc  recortls  for  safe-keeping. 

But  to  proceed  in  reply  to  the  objections  of  our  opponents. 
It  is  next  urged  that  precedents  are  against  the  side  we 
support.  I  meet  this  objection  with  a  direct  denial.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Government  to  the  commencement  of 
tliis  session,  there  is  not  a  single  precedent  that  justifies  the 
receiving  of  these  petitions  on  the  gi'ound  on  which  their 
n-  option  is  iu*ged.  The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that  ire 
arc  not  following  but  making  precedents.  For  the  first  time 
has  tlie  principle  been  assumed,  that  we  are  bound  to  receive 
petitions;  that  we  have  no  discrction,  but  must  take  juris- 
diction over  them,  however  absurd,  frivolous,  mischievous,  or 
foreign  from  the  jjurpose  for  which  the  Government  was 
created.  Receive  these  i>etitions,  and  you  will  create  a  pre- 
cedent which  will  hereafter  establish  this  monstrous  principle. 
As  yet  there  are  ivnn\  The  case  relied  on  by  the  Senator 
iVom  Tennessee  (Jlr.  Grundy)  is  in  no  respect  analogous. 
Xo  (Question  in  tliat  ease  was  miule  on  the  reception  of  the 
l>etition.  Tlie  petition  slij^ped  in  without  taking  a  vote,  as 
is  daily  done,  when  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  not  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  subject.  The  question  on  which  the 
discussion  took  place  wiis  on  the  reference,  and  not  on  the 
reception,  as  in  this  case.  But  what  is  decisive  against  the 
prece(lent,  and  which  I  regret  the  Senator  (Mr.  Grundy)  did 
not  state,  so  that  it  might  accomptmy  his  remarks,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  petition  was  not  for  aboUshing  slavery.  The 
subject  was  tlie  African  slave  trade ;  and  the  petition  simply 
prayed  that  Congress  would  inquire  whether  they  might  not 
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adopt  some  measure  of  interdiction  prior  to  1808,  when,  by 
the  constitution,  they  would  be  authorized  to  suppress  that 
trade.  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  prayer  qf  the  pe- 
tition : 

'^  But  we  find  it  indispensably  incumbent  on  us.  as  a  religious  body, — 
assuredly  believing  that  both  the  true  temporal  interests  of  nations,  and 
eternal  well-being  of  individuals,  depend  on  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  before  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  benefactor  of  men, — 
thus  to  attempt  to  excite  your  attention  to  the  affecting  subject  (of  the  slave 
trade),  earnestly  desiring  that  the  infinite  Father  of  Spirits  may  so  enrich 
your  minds  with  his  love  and  truth,  and  so  influence  your  understanding 
by  that  pure  wisdom  which  is  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  as  that  a  sincere 
and  an  impartial  inquiry  may  take  place,  whether  it  be  not  an  essential 
part  of  the  duty  of  your  exalted  station  to  exert  upright  endeavors,  to  the 
full  extent  of  your  power,  to  remove  every  obstruction  to  public  righteous- 
ness, which  the  influence  or  artifice  of  particular  persons  governed  by  the 
narrow,  mistaken  views  of  self-interest  has  occasioned ;  and  whether,  not- 
withstanding such  seeming  impediments,  it  be  not  really  within  your 
power  to  exercise  justice  and  mercy,  which,  if  adhered  to,  we  cannot  doubt 
abolition  must  produce  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade." 

Now,  I  ask  the  Senator,  where  is  the  analogy  between 
this  and  the  present  petition,  the  reception  of  which  he  so 
strenuously  urges  ?  He  is  a  lawyer  of  long  experience  and 
of  distinguished  reputation — and  I  put  the  question  to  him, 
on  what  possible  principle  can  a  case  so  perfectly  dissimilar 
justify  the  vote  he  intends  to  give  on  the  present  occasion  ? 
On  what  possible  ground  can  the  vote  of  Mr.  Madison  to  refer 
that  petition,  on  which  he  has  so  much  relied,  justify  him  in 
receiving  this  ?  Does  he  not  perceive,  in  his  own  example, 
the  danger  of  forming  precedents  ?  If  he  may  call  to  his 
aid  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison,  in  a  case  so  dissimilar,  to 
justify  the  reception  of  this  petition,  and  thereby  extend  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  question  of  emancipation,  to 
what  purpose  hereafter  may  not  the  example  of  his  course  on 
the  present  occasion  be  perverted  ? 

It  is  not  my  design  to  censure  Mr.  Madison's  course,  but 
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I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  regret  that  his  name  is 
not  found  associated,  on  that  occasion,  with  the  sagacious  and 
firm  representatives  from  the  South — Smithy  Tucker  and 
Brooke,  of  Soutli  CarJina,  James  Jackson,  of  Greoi^gia,  and 
many  others  who,  at  tluit  early  period,  foresaw  the  danger, 
and  met  it  as  it  ought  ever  to  be  met  by  those  who  regard 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  slaveholding  States.  Had  he 
added  the  weight  of  liis  talents  and  authority  to  theirs,  a 
more  healthy  tone  of  sentiment  than  that  which  now  unfortu- 
nately exists,  would  this  day  have  been  the  consequence. 

Another  ciise  has  been  cited,  to  justify  the  vote  for  recep- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  petition  from  the  Quakers,  in  1805, 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  relies 
on  to  sustain  him  in  ixiceiviug  the  i)resent  jKjtition.  Wliat  I 
have  said  in  reply  to  the  precedent  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Toniiossee,  ai)j)lius  equally  to  this.  Like  that,  the  petition 
prayod  logi!<lation,  not  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  over  which  subject  Congress,  then  in  a  few 
yeai-s,  would  have  full  jurisdiction  by  the  constitution,  and 
mi<^lit  well  have  their  attention  called  to  it  in  advance.  But, 
though  theu'  objects  wore  the  same,  the  manner  in  which  the 
petitions  were  met  was  very  dissimihir.  Instead  of  being 
permitted  to  be  received  silently,  like  the  fonner,  this  petition 
was  met  at  the  tlire.shold.  The  question  of  recei\-ing  was 
made,  as  on  the  j)resent  occasion,  and  its  rejection  sustained 
by  a  strong  Soutlieru  vote,  as  the  journal  will  show.  The 
Secretary  will  read  the  journal : 

••  Mr.  Logan  presented  a  petition  sijrned  Thomas  Morris,  clerk,  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting  of  the  repn?scntatives  of  the  people  called  Quakers, 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ac,  stating  that  the  petitioners^  from  a 
sense  of  religious  duly,  luul  again  come  forward  to  plead  the  cause  of  their 
opj)ressefl  and  degraded  fellow-men  of  the  African  race.  On  the  quesUon. 
•  Shall  this  jKJtition  Ikj  received  ? '  it  passed  in  the  affirmative — ^y eas,  19 ; 
nays.  0." 

Among  those  to  receive  the  petition,  there  were  but  four 
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from  the  slaveholding  States,  and  this  on  a  simple  petition 
praying  for  legislation  on  a  subject  over  which  Congress  in  so 
short  a  time  would  have  full  authority.  What  an  example 
to  us  on  the  present  occasion  !  Can  any  man  doubt,  from 
the  vote,  if  the  Southern  Senators  on  that  occasion  had  been 
placed  in  our  present  situation — that,  had  it  been  their  lot 
as  it  is  ours,  to  meet  tliat  torrent  of  petitions  which  is  now 
poured  in  on  Congress — not  from  peaceable  Quakers,  but 
ferocious  incendiaries — not  to  suppress  the  African  slave 
trade,  but  to  aboUsh  slavery — they  would,  with  united  voice, 
have  rejected  the  petition  with  scorn  and  indignation  ?  Can 
any  one  who  knew  him  doubt,  that  one  of  the  Senators  from 
the  South  (the  gallant  Sumter),  who  oh  that  occasion  voted 
for  receiving  the  petition,  would  have  been  among  the  first 
to  vindicate  the  interests  of  those  whom  he  represented,  had 
the  question  at  that  day  been  what  it  is  on  the  present 
occasion  ? 

We  are  next  told  that,  instead  of  looking  to  the  consti- 
tution, in  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  limits  to  the  right 
of  petition,  we  must  push  that  instrument  aside,  and  go  back 
to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights  for  its  origin 
and  limitation.  We  live  in  strange  times.  It  seems  there 
are  Christians  now  more  orthodox  than  the  Bible,  and  poli- 
ticians whose  standard  is  higher  than  the  constitution  ;  but 
I  object  not  to  tracing  the  right  to  these  ancient  and  venera- 
ted sources ;  I  hold  in  high  estimation  the  institutions  of  our 
English  ancestors.  They  grew  up  gradually  through  many 
generations,  by  the  incessant  and  untiring  efforts  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  brave  people  struggling  for  centuries  against  the 
power  of  the  crown.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  nearly 
all  that  has  been  gained  for  liberty  in  modem  times,  except- 
ing what  we  have  added.  But  may  I  not  ask  how  it  has 
happened  that  our  opponents,  in  going  back  to  these  sacred 
insti-uments,  have  not  thought  proper  to  cite  their  provisions, 
or   to  show  in  what  manner  our  refusal  to  receive  these 
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petitions  violates  the  right  of  petition  as  secured  by  them  ? 
I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  supply  the  omission — ^to  cite 
what  they  have  omitted  to  cite,  or  to  prove,  fix)m  the  instru- 
ments themselves,  that  to  be  no  violation  of  them  which  they 
have  not  proved  to  be  a  violation.  It  is  unnecessary.  The 
practice  of  parliament  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  It  proves 
conclusively  that  it  is  no  violation  of  the  right,  as  secured  by 
those  instruments,  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions.  To  estab- 
lish what  this  practice  is,  I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  from 
HatscU,  a  work  of  the  highest  authority,  the  several  para- 
graphs which  are  marked  with  a  pencil,  commencing  at  page 
760,  under  the  head  of  Petitions  on  Matter  of  Supply  : 

"  On  the  9th  of  April  1694,  a  petition  was  tendered  to  the  House,  re- 
lating to  the  bill  for  granting  to  their  Majesties  several  duties  upon  the 
tonnage  of  ships ;  and  tlie  question  being  put,  that  the  petition  be  reoeivod. 
it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  On  the  28th  of  April,  1G08.  a  petition  was  offered  to  the  House 
against  the  bill  for  laying  a  duty  upon  inland  pit  coal ;  and  the  question 
being  put,  that  the  petition  be  received,  it  passed  in  the  negative.  See^ 
also,  the  29th  and  30th  of  June,  1G98,  petitions  relating  to  the  duties 
upon  Scotch  linens,  and  upon  whale  fins  imported. — Vide  20th  of  April, 
1698. 

"On  the  5th  of  January,  1703,  a  petition  of  the  maltsters  of  Notting- 
ham being  offered,  against  the  bill  for  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  and 
the  question  being  put,  that  the  petition  be  brought  up,  it  passed  in  the 
negative. 

'•'  On  the  21st  December,  1706,  Resolved^  Tliat  this  House  will  receive 
no  petition  for  any  sum  of  money  relating  to  public  service,  but  what  is 
recommended  from  the  Crown.  Ujwn  the  11th  of  June,  1713,  this  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  standing  order  of  the  House. 

"  On  the  29th  of  March,  1707,  Resolved,  That  the  House  will  not  pro- 
ceed on  any  petition,  motion,  or  bill  for  granting  any  money,  or  for  releasing 
or  compounding  any  money  owing  to  the  crown,  but  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House ;  and  this  is  declared  to  be  a  standing  order.  See,  also, 
the  29th  of  November,  1710. 

'*  On  the  23d  of  April,  1713,  Resolved^  That  the  House  will  receive  no 
petition  for  compounding  debts  to  the  Crown,  upon  any  branch  of  the 
revenue,  without  a  certificate  from  the  proper  officer  annexed,  stating  the 
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debt,  what  prosecutions  have  been  made  for  the  recovery  thereof^  and 
what  the  petitioner  and  his  security  are  able  to  pay. 

"  On  the  25  th  of  March,  1715,  this  is  declared  to  be  a  standing  order. 
See  the  2d  of  March,  1735,  and  the  9th  of  January  1752,  the  proceedings 
upon  petitions  of  this  sort. 

^'  On  the  8th  of  March,  1732,  a  petition  being  offered  against  a  bill 
depending  for  securing  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colonies,  it  was  refused  to  be 
brought  up.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
search  precedents  in  relation  to  the  receiving  or  not  receiving  petitions 
against  the  imposing  of  duties ;  and  the  question  being  put,  it  passed  in 
the  negative." 

Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive.  Not  only  are  peti- 
tions rejected,  but  resolutions  are  passed  refusing  to  receive 
entire  classes  of  petitions,  and  that  too  on  the  subject  of  im- 
posing taxes — a  subject,  above  all  others,  in  relation  to  which 
we  would  supjx)se  the  right  ought  to  be  held  most  sacred, — 
and  this  within  a  few  years  after  the  declaration  of  rights. 
Witli  tliesc  facts  before  us,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  iis- 
sertion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy),  who 
pronounced  in  his  place,  in  the  boldest  and  most  unqualified 
manner,  that  there  was  no  deliberative  body  which  did  not 
act  on  the  principle  that  it  was  bound  to  receive  petitions  ? 
That  a  member  of  his  long  exj)erience  and  caution  should 
venture  to  make  an  assertion  so  unfounded,  is  one  of  the 
many  i)roofs  of  the  carelessness,  both  as  to  facts  and  argu- 
ment, with  which  this  important  subject  has  been  examined 
and  discussed  on  that  side. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  cross  tlie  Atlantic,  or  to  go 
back  to  remote  periods  to  find  precedents  for  the  rejection 
of  petitions.  This  body  on  a  memomble  occasion,  and  after 
full  deliberation,  a  shoii;  time  since,  rejected  a  petition  :  and 
among  those  who  voted  for  the  rejection  will  be  found  the 
names  (of  course  I  exclude  my  own)  of  the  most  able  and 
experienced  members  of  the  Senate.  I  refer  to  the  case  of 
resolutions  in  the  nature  of  a  remonstrance  from  the  citizens 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  approving  the  act  of  the  President  in 
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removing  the  deposits.     I  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  thejom^ 
nals  on  the  occasion  : 

"  The  Vice-President  communicated  a  preamble  and  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  York  county,  PcnnsjlTBiiia. 
approving  the  act  of  tlie  Executive  removing  the  public  money  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
said  bank ;  which  having  been  read,  Mr.  Clay  objected  to  the  reoeptioiL 
And  on  the  question,  Shall  they  be  received  ?  it  was  determined  m  the 
negative — yeas,  20  ;  nays,  24. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Preston,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  Senators  present,  those  who  voted  in  the  afftrmative,  are, 

"  Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Bjunl 
King  of  Alabama ;  King  of  Georgia ;  Linn,  McKean,  Mangum,  Morria^ 
Robinson,  Shepley,  Tallmadgc,  Tipton,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright. 

"  Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are, 

''  Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun.  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing,  Frelinghuysen, 
Kent,  Leigh,  Moore,  Xaudain,  Poindexter.  Porter,  Prentiss,  Preston, 
Bobbins,  SilslxK.',  Smith,  Soutliard,  Sprague.  Swill,  Tomlinson,  Waggv 
man.  Webster." 

In  citins:  this  case  it  is  not  my  intention  to  call  in  ques- 
tion tlie  consistency  of  anv  member  on  this  floor  :  it  would 
be  un worthy  of  the  occasion.  I  doubt  not  the  vote  then  given 
was  «j;iven  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  correctness,  as  it  will 
doubtless  be  in  the  present  case,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be 
found.  My  object  is  to  show  that  the  principle  for  which 
I  contend,  so  far  fn^m  being  opjKJsed,  is  sustained  by  pre- 
cedents, liere  and  elsewliere,  ancient  and  modem. 

In  foUowiu*;,  as  I  have,  those  opposed  to  me,  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  tlie  Declaration  of  Rights,  for  the  origin  and 
the  limits  of  the  ri«xht  of  petition,  I  am  not  disjwsed  with 
tliem  to  set  aside  the  constitution.  I  assent  to  the  position 
they  assume,  that  the  right  of  petition  existed  before  the 
c»)nstitution,  and  that  it  is  not  derived  from  it ;  but  while 
I  look  beyond  that  insti-ument  for  the  right,  I  hold  the  con- 
stitution, on  a  question  as  to  its  extent  and  limits,  to  be 
the  hii^hest  authority.  Tlie  first  amended  article  of  the 
constitution,  which  provides  that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law 
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to  prevent  the  people  from  peaceably  assembling  and  peti- 
tioning for  a  redress  of  grievances,  was  clearly  intended  to 
prescribe  the  limits  within  which  the  right  might  be  exer- 
cised. It  is  not  pretended  that  to  refuse  to  receive  petitions 
touches  in  the  slightest  degree  on  these  limits.  To  suppose 
that  the  frainers  of  the  constitution — no,  not  its  framers, 
but  those  jealous  patriots  who  were  not  satisfied  witn  that 
instrument  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers,  and 
who  proposed  this  very  provision  to  guard  what  they  con- 
sidered a  sacred  right — performed  their  task  so  bunglingly  as 
to  omit  any  essential  guard,  would  be  to  do  great  injustice  to 
the  memory  of  those  stem  and  sagacious  men  ;  and  yet  this 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  has  ven- 
tured to  assert.  He  said  that  no  provision  was  added  to  guard 
against  the  rejection  of  petitions,  because  the  obligation  to 
receive  was  considered  so  clear  that  it  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary ;  when  he  oght  to  have  known  that,  according  to  the 
standing  practice  at  the  time,  parliament  was  in  the  constant 
habit  as  has  been  shown,  of  refusing  to  receive  petitions — a 
practice  which  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  authors 
of  the  amendment ;  and  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that,  in  omitting  to  provide  that  petitions  should  be  received, 
it  was  not  intended  to  comprehend  their  reception  in  the 
right  of  petition. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  established  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  receive  these  petitions  ;  and  that 
if  we  should  reject  them  we  would  not,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, infringe  the  right  of  petition.  It  is  now  time  to  look 
to  the  rights  of  this  body,  and  to  see  whether,  if  we  should 
receive  them,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  only  reason 
for  receiving  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so,  we  would  not  es- 
tablish a  principle  which  would  trench  deeply  on  the  rights 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  already  shown,  that  where  the  action 
of  the  Senate  commences,  there  also  its  right  to  determine 
how  and  when  it  shall  act  also  commences.     I  have  also 
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shown  that  the  action  of  tlic  Senate  necessarily  begins  on  tlie 
presentation  of  a  jtetition  ;  that  the  petition  is  then  before 
tlie  bcxly  ;  tliat  tlie  Senate  cannot  ])roL'ee(l  to  other  businen 
wit  hunt  making  some  disposition  of  it  ;  and  that,  by  the 
24tli  rule,  the  iii-st  action  after  ])R'sentation  is  on  a  question 
to  receive  tlie  petition.  To  extend  the  right  of  j^etition  to 
the  ([uestion  of  receiving;  is  to  expunge  this  rule — to  abolish 
this  U!iquestionahle  right  of  the  Senate,  and  that,  too,  for  the 
benefit,  in  this  case,  of  the  abolitionists.  Their  gain  would 
be  at  the  loss  of  this  butly.  1  have  not  expresseil  myself  too 
strongly.  Give  the  right  (»f  petition  the  extent  contended 
for ;  decide  that  we  are  bound,  under  the  constitution,  to 
receive  these  inceinliarv  petitions,  and  the  verv  motion  before 
thr  Senate  would  be  out  of  order.  If  the  constitution  makes 
it  our  dutv  to  receive,  we  wuuld  have  no  discretion  left  to 
rejrL't,  as  the  motion  presupjioses.  Our  rules  of  proceeding 
nui>t  accoril  witli  the  constitution.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  rev- 
enue bills,  wliieli,  by  the  constitution,  must  origimite  in  the 
otiier  House,  it  W(;uld  be  out  of  order  to  introduce  them 
here,  and  it  has  aeeordinirlv  been  so  decided.  For  like  rea- 
s<»n,  if  we  are  bound  to  receive  petitions,  the  present  motion 
Would  be  out  of  order  ;  and.  if  sueh  be  your  (»pinion,  it  is 
vour  dutv.  as  tlie  presidin<r  uffieer.  to  cfill  me  to  order,  and 
t«»  i\nvi-{  all  farther  discussion  on  the  cpiestion  of  ivceptiun. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  eves  for  a  moment  to  the  natuR^  of  the 
right  whieh  1  fear  we  are  about  to  abandon,  with  the  view  to 
ascertain  what  nnist  be  the  consef[uence  if  we  should  surren- 
«ler  it. 

Oi  all  the  riuliis  beloiiiriuLi:  to  a  deliberative  bodv,  I  know 
of  nunc  more  universal,  or  indispensable  to  a  projicr  jx?rfonn- 
anee  <;f  its  i'unctions,  than  tlic  right  to  detennine  at  its  dis- 
cretion what  it  shall  receive,  over  what  it  shall  extend  its 
jurisdiction,  and  to  ^^hat  it  shall  direct  its  deliberation  and 
action.  It  is  the  first  and  universal  law  of  all  such  Ixxiies, 
and  extends  not   only  to  ])etilions,  but  to  reports,  to  bills, 
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and  resolutions,  varied  only,  in  the  two  latter,  in  the  form  of 
the  question.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  function  in  the 
animal  economy,  with  which  all  living  creatures  are  endowed, 
of  selecting,  through  the  instinct  of  taste,  what  to  receive  or 
reject  ;  and  on  which  the  preservation  of  their  existence  de- 
})end8.  Deprive  them  of  this  function,  and  the  poisonous  as 
well  as  the  wholesome  would  be  indiflFerently  received  into 
their  system.  So  with  deUberative  bodies  ;  deprive  them  of 
the  essential  and  primary  right  to  determine  at  their  pleasure 
w^hat  to  receive  or  reject,  and  they  would  become  the  passive 
receptacles,  indift'erently,  of  all  that  is  frivolous, ^absurd,  un- 
constitutional, immoral,  and  impious,  as  well  as  what  may 
properly  demand  theip  deliberation  and  action.  Establish 
this  monstrous,  tlib  impious  principle  (as  it  would  prove  to 
be  in  practice),  and  wliat  must  be  the  consequence  ?  To 
what  would  we  commit  ourselves  ?  If  a  petition  should  be 
presented,  praying  the  abolition  of  the  constitution  (which 
we  are  all  bound  by  our  oaths  to  protect),  according  to  this 
abominable  doctrine,  it  must  be  received.  So  if  it  prayed 
the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue,  or  of  the  Bible  itself.  I  go 
further.  If  the  abolition  societies  sbould  be  converted  into 
a  body  of  atlieists,  and  should  ask  the  passage  of  a  law  de- 
nying the  existence  of  the  Almighty  Being  above  us,  the 
Creator  of  all,  according  to  this  blasphemous  doctrine,  we 
would  be  bound  to  receive  the  petition^-rto  take  jurisdiction 
of  it.  I  ask  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  and  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Buchanan),  would  they  vote  to  receive 
such  a  petition  ?  I  wait  not  an  answer.  They  would  instantly 
reject  it  with  loathing.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  unlim- 
ited, unqualified,  and  universal  obligation  to  receive  petitions, 
which  they  so  strenuously  maintain,  and  to  which  they  are 
pre])ared  to  sacrifice  the  constitutional  rights  of  this  body  ? 

I  shall  now  descend  from  these  hypothetical  cases,  to  the 
l>articular  question  before  the  Senate — What,  then,  must  be 
the  consequences  of  receiving  this  petition,  on  the  principle 
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that  we  arc  bound  to  receive  it,  and  all  similar  petitions^ 
whenever  presented  ?  I  have  considered  this  question  calm- 
ly in  all  its  bearings,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that, 
to  receive,  would  be  to  peld  to  the  abolitionists  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  could  for  the  present  hope,  and  to  abandon  all 
the  outworks  upon  which  we  of  the  South  rely  for  our  de- 
fence against  their  attacks  here. 

No  one  can  believe  that  the  fanatics,  who  have  flooded 
tliis  and  the  other  House  with  their  petitions,  entertain  the 
slightest  hope  that  Congress  would  pass  a  law,  at  this  timey 
to  abolish  slavery  in  this  District.  Infatuated  as  they  are, 
they  must  see  that  pubUc  opinion  at  the  North  is  not  yet 
prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step,  and  that  seriously  to  attempt 
it  now  would  be  fatal  to  their  cause.  What,  then,  do  they 
hope  ?  What,  but  that  Congress  should  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  of  abolisliiug  slavery — should  throw  open  to  the 
abolitionists  the  halls  of  le<jjislati(>n,  and  enable  them  to  es- 
tabli.sh  a  permanent  i>osition  within  tlieir  walls,  from  which 
hereafter  to  carry  on  their  oi)er<itions  against  the  institutions 
of  tlie  slaveholding  States  ?  If  we  receive  this  petition,  all 
these  advantages  will  l)c  realized  to  them  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. Permanent  jurisdiction  would  be  assumed  over  the 
subject  of  slavery,  not  only  in  this  District,  but  in  the  States 
themselves,  whenever  the  abolitionists  might  choose  to  ask 
Congress,  by  sending  their  i)etitions  here,  for  the  abolition 
of  slaverv  in  the  States.  We  would  be  l)ound  to  receive 
such  petitions,  and,  by  receiving,  would  be  fairly  pledged  to 
deliberate  and  decide  on  them.  Having  succeeded  in  this 
point,  a  most  favorable  position  would  be  gained.  The  cen- 
tre of  operations  would  be  transferred  from  Nassau  Hall  to 
the  Halls  of  Congress.  To  this  common  centre  the  incendi- 
ary ])ublication8  of  the  aboUtionists  would  flow,  in  the  form 
of  i)etitions,  to  be  received  and  preserved  among  the  jmblic 
records.  Here  the  subject  of  abolition  would  be  agitated 
session  after  session,  and  from  hence  the  assaults  on  the  pro- 
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perty  and  institutions  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States 
would  be  disseminated,  in  the  guise  of  speeches,  over  the 
whole  Union. 

Such  would  ])e  the  advantages  yielded  to  the  abolitionists. 
In  proportion  to  their  gain  would  be  our  loss.  What  would 
be  yielded  to  them  would  be  taken  from  us.  Our  true 
position — that  which  is  indispensable  to  our  defence  /^erf ,  is, 
that  Congress  has  no  legitimate  jurisdiction  over  the  subject 
of  slavery  either  here  or  elsewhere.  The  reception  of  this 
petition  surrenders  this  commanding  position  ;  yields  the 
question  of  jurisdiction,  so  important  to  the  cause  of  abolition 
and  so  injurious  to  us  ;  compels  us  to  sit  in  silence  to  wit- 
ness the  assaults  on  our  character  and  institutions,  or  to 
engage  in  an  endless  contest  in  their  defence.  Such  a  con- 
test is  bcvond  mortal  endurance.  We  must  in  the  end  be 
humbled,  degraded,  broken  down,  and  worn  out. 

The  Senators  from  the  slaveholding  States,  who,  most 
unfortunately,  have  committed  themselves  to  vote  for  receiv- 
ing these  incendiary  petitions,  tell  us  that  whenever  the 
attempt  shall  be  made  to  abolish  slavery  they  will  join  with 
us  to  repel  it.  I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  their  declaration. 
We  all  have  a  common  interest,  and  they  cannot  betray  \ 
ours  without  betraying,  at  the  same  time,  their  own.  But 
I  announce  to  them  that  they  are  now  called  on  to  redeem 
their  pledge.  The  attempt  is  now  being  made.  The  work 
is  going  on  daily  and  hourly.  The  war  is  waged,  not  only 
in  the  most  dangerous  manner,  but  in  the  only  manner  that 
it  can  be  waged.  Do  they  expect  that  the  abolitionists  will 
resort  to  arms,  and  commence  a  crusade  to  liberate  our  slaves 
by  force  ?  Is  this  what  they  mean  when  they  speak  of  the 
attempt  to  abolish  slavery  ?  If  so,  let  me  tell  our  friends 
of  the  South  who  differ  from  us,  that  the  war  which  the 
abolitionists  wage  against  us  is  of  a  very  different  character, 
and  far  more  effective.  It  is  a  war  of  religious  and  poUtical 
fanaticism,  mingled,  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  with  ambition 
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and  the  love  of  notoriety — and  waged,  not  against  onr  lirca, 
but  our  character.  The  object  is  to  humble  and  debase  m 
in  our  own  estimation,  and  that  of  the  world  in  general ;  to 
blast  our  reputation,  while  they  overthrow  our  domestic 
institutions.  This  is  the  mode  in  which  they  are  attempting 
abolition,  with  such  ample  means  and  untiring  industry; 
and  now  is  the  time  for  all  who  are  opposed  to  them  to  meet 
tlie  attack.  How  can  it  be  successfully  met  ?  This  is  the 
important  question.  There  is  but  one  way  :  we  must  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  frontier — on  the  question  of  receiving ;  we 
must  secure  that  inii)ortant  pass — it  is  our  Thermopyla?. 
The  power  of  resistance,  by  an  universal  law  of  nature,  is  on 
the  exterior.  Break  through  the  shell — ^penetrate  the  crust, 
and  there  is  no  resistance  within.  In  the  present  contest, 
the  question  on  receiving  constitutes  our  frontier.  It  is  the 
first,  tlie  exterior  question,  that  covers  and  protects  all  the 
otliers.  Let  it  be  penetrated  by  receiving  this  petition,  and 
not  a  point  of  resistance  can  be  found  within,  as  far  as  this 
Goverrnnent  is  concerned.  If  we  cannot  maintain  ourselves 
there,  wo  cannot  on  any  interior  position.  Of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  can  be  raised,  tliere  is  not  one  on  which  we  can 
rally  on  ground  more  tenable  for  ourselves,  or  more  untenable 
for  our  oj)ponent8,  not  excej)ting  the  ultimate  question  of 
abolition  in  the  States.  For  our  right  to  reject  this  jxjtition 
is  as  clear  and  un(piestioiuible  as  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  abolish  slaverv  in  the  States. 

Such  is  the  importance  of  taking  our  stand  immovably  on 
the  cpiestion  now  befoi-e  us.  Such  are  the  advantages  that 
we  of  the  South  woulil  sacrifice,  and  the  abolitionists  would 
gain,  were  we  to  surrender  that  important  position  by  re- 
ceiving this  petition.  What  motives  have  w^e  for  making 
s<:>  great  a  sacrifice  ?  What  advantages  can  we  hope  to  gain 
that  would  justify  us  ? 

We  are  told  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  strong  majority. 
I  acknowledge  it  in  a  good  cause,  and  on  sound  principles. 
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I  feel  in  the  present  instance  how  much  our  cause  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  strong  and  decided  majority  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  these  incendiary  petitions.  If  any  thing  we  could 
do  here  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  abolitionists,  it  would 
be  such  a  rejection.  But  as  advantageous  as  would  be  a 
fttrong  majority  on  sound  principles,  it  is  in  the  same  degree 
dangerous  when  on  the  opposite — ^when  it  rests  on  improper 
concessions,  and  the  surrender  of  principles — which  would  be 
the  case  at  present.  Such  a  majority  must,  in  this  instance, 
be  purchased  by  concessions  to  the  abolitionists,  and  a  sur- 
render, on  our  part,  that  would  demoUsh  all  oiu*  outworks, 
give  up  aU  our  strong  positions,  and  open  all  the  passages  to 
the  free  admission  of  our  enemies.  It  is  only  on  this  condi- 
tion that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  such  a  majority — a  majority 
which  nmst  be  gathered  together  from  all  sides,  and  enter- 
taining every  variety  of  oj)inion.  To  rally  such  a  majority, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  on  the  device  to 
receive  this  petition,  and  immediately  reject  it,  without  con- 
sideration or  reflection.  To  my  mind  the  movement  looks 
like  a  trick — a  mere  piece  of  artifice  to  juggle  and  deceive. 
I  intend  no  disrespect  to  the  Senator.  I  doubt  not  his  in- 
tention is  good,  and  believe  his  feeUngs  are  with  us  ;  but 
I  must  say  that  the  course  he  has  intimated,  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  worst  possible  for  the  slavcholding  States.  It  sur- 
renders all  to  the  abolitionists,  and  gives  nothing,  in  turn, 
that  would  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  us.  Let  the  majority 
fur  the  course  he  indicates  be  ever  so  strong,  can  the  Senator 
hope  that  it  will  make  any  impression  on  the  aboUtionists  ? 
Can  he  even  hope  to  mountain  his  position  of  rejecting  their 
petitions  without  consideration,  against  them  ?  Does  he  not 
see  that,  in  assuming  jurisdiction  by  receiving  their  petitions, 
he  gives  an  impUed  pledge  to  inquire,  to  deliberate,  and 
decide  on  them  ?  Experience  will  teach  him  that  we  must 
either  refuse  to  receive,  or  go  through.  I  entirely  concur 
with  the   Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prentiss),  on   that 
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point.  There  is  no  middle  ground  that  is  tenable,  and  least 
of  all  that  proposed  to  he  occupied  by  the  Senator  fwm 
Pennsylvania,  and  those  who  act  with  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  course  he  piv»poses  is  calculated  to  lull  the  people 
of  the  plaveholiling  States  into  a  false  security,  under  the 
delusive  impression  which  it  is  calculated  to  make,  tliat  there 
is  more  strcni^tli  here  a^irainst  the  abolitionists  than  reallv 
does  exist. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  right  of  petition  is  jwpular  in 
the  North,  and  that  to  make  an  issue,  however  true,  which 
might  Ijring  it  in  ([uestinn,  would  weaken  our  friends  here, 
and  strengthen  the  al)»»]itionists.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
kind  feelings  uf  our  brethren  from  the  North  on  this  flwr: 
l)ut  I  clearlv  see  that  while  we  have  their  feelinjrs  in  our 
favor,  tlieir  constituents^  right  or  wrong,  will  have  their  votes, 
however  wo  mav  be  alVocted.  But  I  assure  our  friends  that 
we  Would  not  do  anv  tliinj^,  willinj^lv,  which  would  weaken 
tlieiii  at  home  :  and,  if  we  c«)uld  be  assured  that,  hv  vieldin:: 
to  tlnir  wislies  tlu»  right  of  receiving  petitious,  they  would 
be  a1)le  to  arrest,  ]>eiTnanently,  the  i)rogross  of  the  abolition- 
ists, we  then  mi'i-ht  be  induced  to  vield  ;  hut  nothinir  short 
of  the  certaintv  of  iierinanent  seeuritv  can  induce  us  to  \\e\i 
an  ineli.  If  to  maintain  our  riglits  must  increatic  the  abo- 
litionist^, be  it  so.  I  would  at  no  peri<xl  make  the  least 
sacrifice  of  ]»riiiei])lo  f  )r  any  t em poraiy  advantage,  and  much 
lesN  Jit  tbr'  ])reseut.  If  there  must  he  an  issue,  now  is  our 
time.  We  never  can  be  more  united  or  better  prepannl  f>r 
tlie  struggle  ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  much  rather  meet  the 
danger  now,  tlian  turn  it  over  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us. 

But  ])utting  tliese  views  aside,  it  seems  to  me,  taking  a 
general  view  of  tlie  sub)(,'et,  that  the  coui^se  intimate<l  br  the 
Senator  from  Pennsvlvania  is  mdicallv  WTonsr,  and  must  end 
ill  disa])poiiitment.  The  attempt  to  unite  all  must,  as  it 
usuallv  d<»es.  terminate  in  divi«i«>n  and  distraction.     It  will 
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divide  the  South  on  the  question  of  receiving,  and  the  North 
on  that  of  rejection,  with  a  mutual  weakening  of  both.  I 
aheady  sec  indications  of  division  among  the  Northern  gentle- 
men on  this  floor,  even  in  this  stage  of  the  question.  A  division 
iimong  them  would  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion. Whatever  position  the  parties  may  take,  in  the  event  of 
such  division,  one  or  the  other  would  be  considered  more  or  less 
favorable  to  the  abolition  cause,  which  could  not  fail  to  run 
it  into  the  poUtical  struggles  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
North.  With  these  views,  I  hold,  that  the  only  possible  hope 
of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  aboHtionists  in  that  quarter, 
is  to  keep  the  two  great  parties  there  united  against  them,  which 
would  be  impossible  if  they  divide  here.  The  course  inti- 
mated by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  effect  a  division 
here,  and,  instead  of  uniting  the  North,  and  thereby  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  abolitionists,  as  he  anticipates,  will 
end  in  division  and  distraction,  and  in  giving  thereby  a  more 
powerful  impulse  to  their  cause.  I  must  say,  before  I  close 
my  remarks  in  tliis  connection,  that  the  members  from  the 
North,  it  seems  to  me,  arc  not  duly  sensible  of  the  deep  in- 
terest which  they  have  in  this  question,  not  only  as  affecting 
the  Union,  but  as  it  relates  immediately  and  directly  to  their 
particular  section.  As  great  as  may  be  our  interest,  theirs 
is  not  less.  If  the  tide  continues  to  roll  on  its  turbid  waves 
of  folly  and  fanaticism,  it  must,  in  the  end,  prostrate  in  the 
North  all  the  institutions  that  uphold  their  peace  and  pros- 
perity, and  ultimately  overwhelm  all  that  is  eminent,  morally 
and  intellcctuallv. 

I  have  now  concluded  what  I  intended  to  say  on  the 
(question  immediately  before  the  Senate.  If  I  have  spoken 
earnestly,  it  is  because  I  feel  the  subject  to  be  one  of  the 
deepest  interest.  We  are  about  to  take  the  first  step 
that  must  control  all  our  subsequent  movements.  If  it 
should  be  such  as  I  fear  it  \vill,  if  we  receive  this  petition, 
and  thereby  establish  the  principle  that  we  are  obliged  io 
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receive  all  such  petitions  ;  if  we  shall  determine  to  take  per- 
manent jurisdiction  over  the  subject  of  abolition^  whenever 
and  in  whatever  manner  the  aboHtionists  may  a*k,  either 
here  or  in  the  States,  I  fear  that  the  consequences  will  be 
ultimately  disastrous.     Such  a  course  would  destroy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  j)eoi)lc  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  this  Gov- 
eniment.     We  love  aud  cherish  the  Union  ;  we  remember 
with  tlie  kindest  feelings  our  common  origin,  with  pride  our 
common  achievements,  and  fondly  anticiimte   the  common 
greatness  and  gh>ry  that  seem  t<.)  await  us ;  but  origin,  achieve- 
ments, and  anticipation  of  coming  greatness  arc  to  us  as  no- 
thing, compared  to  this  (piestion.     It  is  to  us  a  vital  ques- 
tion.    It  involves  not  only  our  liberty,  but,  what  is  greater 
(if  to  freemen  any  thing  can  l)e),  existence   itself.     The 
relation  which  now  exists  between  the  two  races  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  has  existed  f(»r  two  centuries.''    It  has  grown  I 
with  our  growth,  and  stixMigthened  with  our  strength.     It 
has  entered  into  and  nullified  all  our  institutions,  civil  and 
political.     None  other  can  l>e  substituted.     Wo  wiU    not, 
caunt)t  permit  it  to  bo  destroyed.     If  we  were  base  enough 
to  do  so,  we  W(juld  be  traitias  to  (»ur  section,  to  ourselves,  oiu 
families,  and  to  posterity.     It  is  our  anxious  desire  to  protect 
and  i)roserve  this  relation  by  the  joint  action  of  this  Govem- 
nient  and  the  confederated  States  of  the  Union  :  but  if.  in- 
sti»ad  ot'cl(»siug  the  door — if,  instead  of  denying  all  jurisdic- 
tioTi    jiiid    all    iutederonce    in   this   question,  the    doors  of 
Congress  aw  to  Ik^  thrown  o]>en  ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  cxposevl 
here,  in  the  heart   of  the  Uni<^n,  to  endless  attacks  on  our 
rights,  OTU'  character,  and   our   institutions;   if  the   other 
States  are  to  stand  and  look  on  without  attempting  to  suji- 
press  these  attacks,  originating  within  their  iMirders ;  and, 
finally,  if  this  is  to  be  our  iixed  and  i)ennanent  condition,  as 
nu'uibcrs  of  this  Cyonfederacy,  we  will  then  be  compelled  to 
turn  our  eves  on  ourselves.     Come  wliat  will,  should  it  cost 
every  (lr(>i)  i»f  blood,  and  every  cent  of  property,  we  nmst 
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defend  ourselves  ;  and  if  compelled,  we  would  stand  justified 
by  all  laws,  human  and  divine. 

If  I  feci  alarm,  it  is  not  for  ourselves,  but  the  Union, 
and  the  institutions  of  the  country — to  which  I  have  ever 
l)een  devotedly  attached,  however  calumniated  and  slandered. 
Few  have  made  greater  sacrifices  to  maintain  them,  and  no 
one  is  more  anxious  to  i)erpetuate  them  to  the  latest  genera- 
tion ;  but  they  can  and  ought  to  be  peri>etuated  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  fulfil  the  great  objects  for  which  they 
were  created — ^the  liberty  and  protection  of  these  States. 

As  for  ourselves,  1  feel  no  aj)j)rehension.  I  know,  to  the 
fullest  extent,  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  that  surrounds 
us.  I  am  not  disposed  to  under-estimate  it.  My  colleague 
has  painted  it  truly.  But,  as  great  as  is  the  danger,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  true  to  oiu^elves.  We  have  many 
and  great  resources ;  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  brave 
population  ;  great  and  valuable  staples  ;  ample  fiscal  means  ; 
unity  of  feeling  and  interest,  and  an  entire  exemption  from 
those  dangers  originating  in  a  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital,  which  at  this  time  threatens  so  much  danger  to 
constitutional  governments.  To  these  may  be  added  that 
we  would  act  under  an  imperious  necessity.  There  would  be 
to  us  but  one  alternative — to  triumph  or  perish  as  a  people. 
We  would  stand  alone,  compelled  to  defend  life,  character, 
and  institutions.  A  necessity  so  stem  and  imperious  would 
develop  to  the  full  all  the  great  qualities  of  our  nature, 
mental  and  moral,  requisite  for  defence — intelligence,  forti- 
tude, courage,  and  patriotism ;  and  these,  with  our  ample 
means,  and  our  admirable  materials  for  the  construction  of 
durable  free  States,  would  insure  security,  liberty,  and  re- 
nown. 

With  these  impressions,  I  ask  neither  sympathy  nor  com- 
passion for  the  slaveholding  States.  We  can  take  care  of 
ourselves.  It  is  not  we,  but  the  Union  which  is  in  danger. 
It  is  that  which  demands  our  care — demands  that  the  agita- 
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tion  of  this  question  shall  cease  here — ^that  you  shall  refiue 
to  receive  these  petitions,  and  decline  all  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  of  abolition,  in  every  form  and  sha2)c.  It  is  only  on 
these  tenns  that  the  Union  can  be  safe.  We  cannot  remaiii 
here  in  an  endless  strngf^le  in  defence  of  our  clMwacter,  our 
projierty,  and  institutions. 

I  shall  now,  in  conchision,  make  a  single  remark,  as  to 
the  coui*se  I  shall  feel  myself  compelled  to  pursue,  should  the 
Senate*,  by  receiving  this  ])etition,  determine  to  entertain 
jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  abolition.  Thinking  as  1 
do,  I  can  perform  no  act  that  would  countenance  so  danger- 
ous an  assumi>ti(ai ;  and  as  a  i)articipation  in  the  subsequent 
proceedinij:s  on  this  petition,  should  it  unfortunately  be  re- 
ceived, might  be  so  cr»nstrued,  in  that  event  I  shall  feel  my- 
self constrained  to  decline  such  pai*tici})ation,  and  to  leave 
the  responsibility  wholly  on  those  who  may  assume  it. 


11  E  M  ARKS 

0\\  tlu*  Resolution  providing  for  the  safe-keepin<y  of 
the   Public  liocords,  made  in  the  Senate  March 

i>()tli,  i8;*.(;. 

I  In  Siiiiito  Maroli  '25tli,  18;30.  The  following  resolution  submit- 
tal Msionl.'iy,  l)y  Mr.  (.'alhoiin,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

R'.^nJrcd,  That  ihi^  Coinniitteo  on  the  Judiciary  be  instructed  to 
in<|uin'  into  th»'  cxp.Mlii.Mn  y  <»t'  ]»n>\i«lin<^  proiKT  nioiisuri.'S  for  the  safo- 
ktM'|.iii;f  (.t*  till*  journals  i>t'  tlic  two  IIousl's  and  other  public  rei^ords. 
and  ft'  j)n»t«»itinLC  tlhiii  l)y  «»tiior  h'ljal  enactments  from  being  mutilat- 
ed, ohlit.  rat«'d,  rraNMl.  d^-taced,  exjiunged,  disfigured,  altered,  or  otho^ 
wisi-  i](<irnvrd  or  injured.J 

3111.  Calhoin  observed  :  It  had  been  said  that  there  was 
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no  evil  under  the  sun  without  a  remedy ;  and  that  the  truth 
of  tlie  remark  was  very  strongly  illustrated  in  the  case  which 
occasioned  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  Unconstitu- 
tional and  odious  as  was  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
expunge  the  recorded  proceedings  of  this  body,  it  had  caused 
its  attention  to  be  turned  to  the  unprotected  state  of  the 
public  records.  He  had  entered  into  a  diligent  examination 
of  the  laws,  to  see  if  there  were  any  legal  enactments  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  journals,  and  had  found  that,  with  a 
slight  exception  in  one  unimportant  particular,  there  was  no- 
thing to  protect  them  from  being  expunged,  obliterated,  de- 
faced or  destroyed.  This  was  a  state  of  thin^ra  which  he 
presumed  no  Senator  would  wish  to  continue.  As  it  now  was, 
any  individual,  whether  the  public  records  were  in  his  custody 
or  not,  miglit  deface  or  destroy  them — however  important  to 
the  country — with  impunity.  A  leaf  might  be  torn  out,  or 
the  record  might  be  disfigured  or  defaced,  and  no  punishment 
would  follow.  Setting  aside  the  constitutional  injunction  to 
preserve  a  correct  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses,  the  importance  of  some  law  of  the  kind  must  be 
evident.  These  public  records  were  the  only  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  liistorv  of  this  Government  in  all  its  branches 
— legislative,  judicial  and  executive.  If  to  this  it  be  added, 
that  they  involve  the  important  interests  of  individuals,  there 
was  the  most  powerful  obligation  on  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
preserve  them  from  injury,  and  to  keep  them.  Yes,  sir,  said  he, 
to  keep  them  ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  sophistr}^  used  to  obscure  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  to  keep  them  means  to  preserve  them 
from  injury.  There  was  no  word  in  the  English  language  less 
susceptible  of  doubtful  construction,  than  the  word  "  keep."  It 
implied,  not  only  to  record  their  proceedings  in  their  journals, 
but  to  })reserve  them.  It  would  be  in  vain  that  the  constitution 
required  them  to  record  their  proceedings,  if  it  did  not^lso  re- 
quire them  to  protect  and  preserve  them  from  injury.  Was  the 
injunction  in  the  constitution  merely  for  the  childish  purpose 
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that  they  should  record  their  i^roceedings  that  they  might  be 
ailenvards  thrown  away,  or  obliterated,  defaced  or  disfigured  ? 
No— it  was  tliat  they  might  go  dow^n  to  the  latest  ix>8terity, 
as  a  faithful  and  authentic  history  of  the  times.  These 
meanings  of  tlie  word  "  keep,"  as  used  in  the  constitution, — 
to  record,  to  i)reserve,  to  protect, — ^were  enforced  on  them  by 
tlic  sacreil  obligation  of  an  oath.  He  knew  that  tliis  obli- 
gation could  not  i»revent  the  Senate  from  passing  the  resolu- 
tion whicli  liad  given  rise  to  his  motion ;  but  the  Senate 
could  not  perform  the  act  of  obliteration — ^it  must  be  per- 
formed by  some  individual  under  their  order  ;  and  if  they 
passed  an  act  making  it  j)enal  to  deface,  destroy,  or  obliterate 
tlie  journals,  tlie  individual  who  did  it  woidd  be  subject  to 
its  penalties.  Sir,  said  Jlr.  C,  we  can  give  no  dispensation 
to  any  one  to  violate  the  constitution.  If  he  had  given  the 
true  conslrnction  to  the  word  '"  ktcp/*  no  order  of  this  body, 
iu  any  sliajjc  or  form,  could  exempt  the  SecR»tar}'  from  the 
Ku rc'd  obIi«;ations  of  liis  oath;  and  if  the  oixler  should  be 
given  to  him  to  doface  or  oblitenite  the  journals,  he  would 
have  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  constitution,  which  he  has  sworn 
not  to  viiJate.  lie  thought  that  no  Secretar}-  of  the  body 
would  ever  dare  to  violate  his  oath,  and  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  constitution,  by  obliteniting  or  defacing  the 
l)ul)Iic  reecnls.  lie  had  but  little  fear  for  the  pix^sent  Secre- 
tary ;  but  lie  knew  not  who  might  till  the  oflico  hereafter — 
and  who,  inllucneed  by  the  force  of  party  discipline,  might 
be  Nvilliu.L^  to  plead  the  order  of  a  majority  of  the  botly,  to 
iustitV  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

The  framers  of  the  constitution,  in  putting  in  the  pro\*i- 
siou  that  the  jtairnals  should  be  kept,  foresaw  the  danger 
that  might  threaten  their  preseiTat ion,  from  party  feelings, 
and  intended  to  provide  against  it.  Now,  he  wished  to  go 
one  step  further — to  sustain  the  constitution — to  make  it 
penal  in  any  one,  whether  ordered  by  this  body  or  otherwise, 
to  obliterate  c»r  disfigure  the  i»ul)lic  records.     It  is  in  vain, 
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said  Mr.  C,  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  have  the  slightest  pro- 
perty in  these  journals.  They  are  called,  it  is  true,  our  jour ^ 
nals  ; — but  they  are  the  records  of  what  we  do,  and  are  not 
our  i)roperty,  but  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  sent  here,  continued  Mr.  C,  among  other 
tliinj^s,  to  j^reserve  those  precious  records  of  our  history 
from  being  obliterated,  disfigured,  or  destroyed  ;  and  we  have 
BO  more  ])roperty  in  them  than  we  have  in  the  records  of  the 
other  House.  Does  it  make  it  a  less  heinous  ofience  in  us,  ask- 
ed Mr.  C,  to  destroy  these  records,  because  we  are  their  guar- 
dians ?  On  the  contrary,  the  crime  would  be  greater ;  be- 
cause they  were  intnisted  to  our  guardianship.  As  well 
might  the  guardian  waste  or  destroy  the  property  of  his  ward, 
under  the  plea  of  his  guardianship.  In  every  view  he  could  take 
of  the  subject,  wliether  in  regard  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
constitution,  the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  or  the  importance 
of  preserving  in  their  utmost  purity,  the  authentic  originals  of 
the  history  of  the  country — there  seemed  to  be  an  imperious 
obligation  on  them  to  provide  such  legal  enactments  for  the 
protection  and  preservation,  not  only  of  the  journals  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  but  also  of  the  other  public  records, 
as,  he  regretted  to  say,  were  not  now  to  l)e  found  on  the  sta- 
tute book.  It  was  with  these  views  he  had  submitted  his 
resolution  ;  and  he  hoped  the  committee  would  give  to  it 
its  most  serious  consideration. 

[Here  Mr.  Niles  made  a  few  remarks  in  opposition,  declaring  he 
could  not  porc'cive  wliy,  if  the  constitution  required  the  two  Houses  to 
keep  journals  of  their  proceedings,  any  legal  enactments  should  be  ne- 
cessary. To  violate  the  constitution  was  an  offence,  a  crime,  on  gen- 
eral prin<iplos — on  the  principles  of  the  common  law.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  it  has  been  long 
since  established,  that  the  conmion  law  forms  no  part  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union.    In  reply  to  another  part  of  the  Senator's 
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ator  from  Delaware,  was  totally  dissimilar  to  the  resolution 
introduced  by  tlie  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  proposed  an 
exauiination,  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  into  the 
expediency,  not  only  of  protecting  the  journals  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  all  other  public  records  ;  and  it  was  designed  to 
protect  them,  not  only  against  the  action  of  this  body,  but 
against  the  action  of  all  persons  whatsoever.  As  it  was,  any 
stnmger  might  deface  or  obliterate  the  public  records  with 
perfect  impunity.  It  was  true,  that  the  movement  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  the  occasion  of  his  offering  this 
resolution  ;  but  this  was  no  reason  why  the  deficiency  he  had 
alluded  to,  should  not  now  be  supplied.  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the  public  to  the  subject. 
He  had  no  idea  that  this  i*esolution  could  arrest  the  one 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  which  must  come  up 
long  before  it.  His  object  was  a  general  one,  and  applied  to 
aU  the  i)ublic  records,  as  well  as  to  the  journals  of  the  Senate. 
He  had  no  reference  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, in  offering  his  ;  but,  at  the  same  tune,  he  must  say, 
that  he  had  no  idea  the  Senate  had  the  slightest  authority  to 
mutilate  the  journals ;  which  belonged,  not  to  them,  but  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

[After  some  fiirtlier  remarks  from  Messrs.  Walker  of  Mississippi, 
and  Ewing  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shepley  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  which  was  carried — yeas,  19  ;  nays,  15.] 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Porter,  of  Louisiana,  to  recom- 
mit the  Bill  to  establish  the  northern  boundary  of 
of  Ohio,  unci  for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the 
Union,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  2d,  1836. 

[TiiK  bill  to  t-st^iblisli  the  uorthorn  Ixouiidary  of  Ohio,  and  for  the 
admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  came  up  iu  the  Senatu  on  itfi 
third  reading. 

Mr.  J*ort('r  movi'd  to  roi-onimit  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of  aineiid- 
ing  it,  on  the  snbjt'ct  of  tht?  right  of  sutirage,  and  more  offl»clually  to 
snure  the  right>  of  the  United  States  to  the  public  hxmh  within  the 
now  Stale. 

<  >n  tin's  in(»ti«»n  a  <]<'bate  ensued,  in  whieh  it  was  suj>|>ortod  by 
Mes>i's.  Porter,  C'alhi»ini,  Crittenden,  Black,  (-lay,  While,  Manfmin 
and  Clayton,  and  (»|)|)osi'd  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Wrij^lit,  nnd  Bt-nton: 
and  Mr.  rnstwn,  thouiih  in  favor  of  the  recommitment,  opjH»s*.Hl  the 
prinri|»K*  of  iiit('rl«'rinir  uiih  th«  riglit  of  the  new  State  to  .settle  the 
qualitieatlon  of  its  vot<rs.     l>unng  this  dc-l»i\te,  Mr.  Oalliouii  said  :] 

I  Ri:(JHET  tlijit  my  colhnigno  has  thought  i>ro])or  to  raise 
the  question^  whctliorii  State  lias  a  right  to  make  an  aliou  a 
citizoii  (if  tlie  State.  The  question  is  one  of  great  nia*nutude 
— presented  for  the  lirst  time — and  dainiing  a  more  full  and 
deliheiate  consideration,  tlian  can  he  hestowcd  on  it  now. 
It  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  present  question.  The 
point  n«nv  at  issiu-  is,  not  whether  a  State  or  territory  has  a 
nL:;ht  t(^  make  an  aliiMi  a  citizen  :  but  whether  Couirross  has 
a  right  to  pres<Til)e  tlie  <|ualitications  of  the  voters  tor  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution,  prej)anitory  to 
the  adniissi"ii  oi'  a  territory  into  the  Union.  I  presume, 
that  even  my  collca-ne  will  not  deny  tliat  Congivss  lias  the 
ri^ht.     The  constitution  conters  on  Congress  the  ])ower  to 
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govern  the  territories  ;  and,  of  course,  to  prescribe  the  quali- 
fications of  voters  within  them — ^without  any  restriction — 
unless,  indeed,  such  as  the  ordinance  and  the  constitution  may 
enforce — a  power  that  expires  only  when  a  territory  becomes 
a  State.  The  practice  of  the  Government  has  been  in  con- 
formity with  these  views  ;  and  there  is  not  an  instance  of  the 
admission  of  a  territory  into  the  Union,  in  which  Congress 
has  not  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  the  voters  for  members 
of  the  convention  to  form  a  constitution  for  the  government 
of  the  State,  on  its  admission.  The  power  which  Congress 
hcis  thus  invariably  exercised,  we  claim  to  exercise  on  the 
})resent  occasion — by  prescribing  who  shall  be  the  voters  to 
form  the  constitution  for  the  government  of  Michigan,  when 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Michigan  is  not  yet  a  State. 
Her  constitution  is  not  yet  formed.  It  is,  at  best,  but  in  an 
incipient  state — which  can  only  be  consummated  by  comply- 
ing with  the  conditions  which  we  may  prescribe  for  her 
admission.  A  convention  is  to  be  called,  under  this  bill,  to 
agree  to  these  conditions.  On  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  a  provision  was  introduced  into  the 
bill,  giving  the  right  to  the  people  of  the  territory  at  large — 
without  limitation,  or  restriction,  as  to  age,  sex,  color,  or 
citizenshij) — to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  convention.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay),  while  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New- York  was  pending,  moved  to  amend 
the  ameudraeut  by  striking  out  people,  and  inserting  free 
white  male  citizens  of  twenty-one  years  of  age — thus  restrict- 
ing: the  voters  to  the  free  wliite  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  conformity  with  what  has  been  usual  on  such  occasions. 

Believing  that  Congress  had  the  unquestionable  right  to 
l>rescribe  the  qualifications  of  voters,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  right 
does  not  involve,  in  any  degree,  the  question  wliether  a  State 
has  a  right  to  confer  on  an  alien  the  rights  of  citizenship, 

I  must  repeat  the  expression  of  my  regret,  that  my  colleague 
VOL.  n. — 32 
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has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  raise  a  question  so  novel  and 
important,  when  we  have  so  Uttle  leisure  for  bestowing  on  it 
tlie  attention  wliich  it  deserves.  But,  since  he  considers  it« 
decision  as  necessarily  involved  in  the  question  before  us,  I  feel 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  concur 
with  him  in  opinion. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  follow  my  colleague  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  their  attempt  to  define  or  de- 
scribe a  citizen.  Nothing  is  more  difficidt  than  the  defini- 
tion, or  even  description,  of  so  complex  an  idea  ;  and  hence, 
all  arguments  resting  on  one  definition  in  such  cases^  almost 
necessarily  lead  to  uncertainty  and  doubt.  But  though  we 
may  not  be  able  to  say,  with  precision,  what  a  citizen  is,  we 
may  say,  with  the  utmost  certainty,  what  he  is  not.  He 
is  not  an  alien,  AUen  and  citizen  are  correlative  terms^ 
and  stand  in  contradistinction  to  each  other.  They,  of 
course,  cannot  coexist.  They  are,  in  fact,  so  opiK)site  in 
tluir  nature,  that  we  conceive  of  the  one  but  in  contradis- 
tinction to  tlic  other.  Thus  far,  all  must  be  agreed.  My 
next  step  is  not  less  certain. 

The  constitution  confers  on  Congress  the  authority  to 
pass  unilorni  laws  of  natundization.  This  will  not  be  ques- 
nuiKMl ;  nor  will  it  be,  that  the  eftect  of  naturalization  is  to 
/•<  tunvc  alienage.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  word  is  a  legiti- 
mate uuc. 

[Mr.  IVostoii  siiid,  in  a  low  tone,  it  was.] 

My  colleague  says  it  is.  His  authority  is  high  on  such 
questions ;  and  with  it,  I  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  use  the 
word.  To  remove  alienage,  is  siuq)ly  to  put  the  foreigner  in 
the  condition  of  a  native  born.  To  this  extent  the  act  of 
naturalization  <jroes,  and  no  further. 

The  next  i)Osition  I  assume  is  no  less  certain :  that, 
aIru  Congress  has  exercised  its  authority  by  passing  a  uni- 
rnriii   hiw  ot   naturalization  (as  it  has),  it  excludes  the  right 
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of  exercising  a  similar  authority  on  the  part  of  the  State.  To 
suppose  that  the  States  could  pass  naturalization  acts  of  their 
own,  after  Congress  had  passed  an  uniform  law  of  naturaliza- 
tion, would  be  to  make  the  provision  of  the  constitution  nu- 
gatory. I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point, 
as  I  understood  my  colleague  as  acquiescing  in  its  cor- 
rectness. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  decide  the  question  which  my 
colleague  has  raised.  I  have  shown  that  a  citizen  is  not  an 
alien,  and  that  alienage  is  an  insuperable  barrier,  till 
removed,  to  citizenship  ;  and  that  it  can  only  be  removed 
by  complying  with  the  act  of  Congress.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  a  State  cannot,  of  its  own  authority,  make 
an  alien  a  citizen  withoi\,t  such  compliance.  To  suppose 
it  can,  involves,  in  my  opinion,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
must  lead  to  innumerable  absurdities  and  contradictions.  I 
propose  to  notice  but  a  few.  In  fact,  the  discussion  has 
come  on  so  unexpectedly,  and  has  been  urged  on  so  pre- 
cipitately, through  the  force  of  party  discipUne,  that  little 
leisure  has  been  aflbrded  to  trace  to  their  consequences  the 
many  novel  and  dangerous  principles  involved  in  tlie  bill.  I, 
in  i)articular,  have  not  had  due  time  for  reflection,  which  I 
exceedingly  regret.  Attendance  on  the  sick  bed  of  a  friend 
drew  off  my  attention  till  yesterday ;  when,  for  the  first 
time,  I  turned  my  tlioughts  on  its  provisions.  The  nu- 
merous objections  which  it  presented,  and  the  many  and  im- 
portant amendments  which  were  moved  to  correct  them,  in 
rapid  succession,  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  allowed  but 
little  time  for  reflection.  Seeing  that  the  majority  had  pre- 
determined to  pass  the  bill,  with  all  its  faults,  I  retired, 
when  I  found  my  presence  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
service,  and  remained  ignorant  that  the  Senate  had  rescinded 
the  order  to  adjourn  over  till  Monday,  until  a  short  time  be- 
fore its  meeting  this  morning  :  so  that  I  came  here  wholly 
unprepared  to  discuss  this  and  the  other  important  questions 
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involved  in  the  bill.  Under  such  circumstanceSy  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that,  in  pointing  out  the  few  instances  of  what 
appear  to  nic  the  absuixlities  and  contradictions  neccssarilv 
resulting  from  the  principle  against  wliich  I  contend,  there 
are  not  many  others,  equally  striking.  I  but  suggest  those 
which  Ami  occurred  to  me. 

Whatever  dift'ei*ence  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  what 
other  rights  appertain  to  a  citizen,  all  must  at  least  agree,  that 
he  has  the  right  to  j>etition,  and  also  to  claim  the  j)rotection 
of  his  Government.  These  belong  to  hhn  as  a  member  of  the 
body  politic, — and  the  possession  of  them,  is  what  separate8 
citizens  of  the  lowest  condition  from  aliens  and  slaves.  To 
suppose,  tliat  a  State  can  make  an  alien  a  citizen  of  the  State — 
or,  to  ])reseut  the  question  more  specifically,  can  confer  on  him 
the  right  of  voting,  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  giving  him 
a  direct  and  immediate  control  over  the  action  of  the  Grene- 
ral  (lovermiient,  from  which  he  has  no  right  to  claim  the  protec- 
ti<»n,  and  t(»  which  he  has  no  right  to  present  a  petition.  That 
the  full  i'orcc  of  the  absurdity  may  be  felt,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  tliiit  every- de]>artmcnt  of  the  General  Government 
is  eitlior  directly  or  indirectly  under  the  control  of  the  voters 
in  the  seyeral  States.  The  constitution  wisely  jirovides,  thiit 
till'  voters  iur  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  lesrislatiues 
ill  tlie  several  States,  shall  vote  for  the  members  of  the  House 
of  llt'[»reseiitatives, — and,  as  the  members  of  this  body  are 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States,  and  the  Presideu- 
tial  eleetors  either  by  the  legislatures,  or  votere  in  thesevenil 
States,  it  follows,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  action  of  the 
(General  (n»verument  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
C(»iitr.»l  of  the  voters  in  the  several  States.  Kow,  admit,  that 
a  State  may  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  all  aliens,  and  it 
will  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  we  might  have 
among  our  eiaistituents,  jjersons  who  have  not  the  right  to 
claim  the  j>rotection  of  the  Government,  or  to  present  a  pe- 
tition to  it.     I  winild  ask  mv  colleaujue,  if  he  would  willindv 
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bear  the  relation  of  representative  to  those,  who  could  not 
claim  his  aid,  as  Senator,  to  protect  them  from  oppression,  or 
to  present  a  petition  through  him  to  the  Senate,  praying  for 
a  redress  of  grievance  ? — ^and  yet  such  might  be  his  condition 
on  the  principle  for  which  he  contends. 

But  a  still  greater  difficulty  remains.  Suppose  a  war 
should  be  declared  between  the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
try to  which  the  alien  belongs — suppose,  for  instance,  that 
South  Carolina  should  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  alien  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  residing  within  her  limits,  and  that  war 
should  be  declared  between  the  two  countries ;  what,  in  such 
event,  would  be  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  our  votei*s  ? 
They,  as  alien  enemies,  would  be  liable  to  be  seized  under  the 
laws  of  Congress,  and  to  have  their  goods  confiscated  and 
themselves  imprisoned,  or  sent  out  of  the  countiy.  The  prin- 
ciple that  leads  to  such  consequences  cannot  be  true  ;  and  I 
venture  nothing  in  asserting,  that  Carolina,  at  least,  will  never 
give  it  her  sanction,  or  consent  to  act  on  it.  She  never  will 
assent  to  incorporate,  as  members  of  her  body  politic,  those 
who  might  be  placed  in  so  degraded  a  condition  and  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  General  Government. 

But  let  us  pass  from  these  (as  it  appears  to  me  conclu- 
sive) views,  and  inquire  what  were  the  objects  of  the  consti- 
tution in  conferring  on  Congress  the  authority  of  passing 
uniform  laws  of  naturalization — from  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
arguments  not  less  conclusive  may  be  drawn,  in  support  of 
the  position  for  which  I  contend. 

In  conferring  this  power  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
must  have  had  two  objects  in  view  :  one  to  prevent  compe- 
tition between  the  States  in  holding  out  inducements  for  the 
emigration  of  foreigners, — and  the  other  to  prevent  their  im- 
proper influence  over  the  General  Government,  through  such 
States  as  might  naturalize  foreigners,  and  could  confer  on 
them  the  right  of  exercising  the  elective  franchise,  before  they 
could  be  sufficiently  informed  of  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
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tions,  or  were  interested  in  tlieir  preservation.     Both  of  these 
objects  would  be  defeated,  if  the  States  may  confer  on  aliens 
the  right  of  voting  and  tlie  other  privileges   belonging  to 
citizens.     On  that  supposition,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  conceive  what  good  could  be  obtained,  or  evil  prevented  by 
confemng  the   power   on  Congress.     The  power  would  be 
perfectly  nugatory.     A  State  jnight  hold  out  eveiy  improper 
inducement  to  emigration,  as  freely  as  if  the  power  did  not 
exist ;  and  might  confer  on  the  alien  all  the  political  privileges 
belonging  to  a  native  born  citizen  ; — ^not  only  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  Government  of  the  State,  but  to  an  improper 
control  over  the  Goveniment  of  the  Union.      To  illustrate 
what  I  liave  said, — suppose  the  dominant  party  in  New- York, 
finding  political  power  about  to  depart  from  them,  should,  to 
maintain  their  ascendency,  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
the  tln)usands  of  aliens  of  every  language  and  from  eveiy 
portion  of  the  world,  that  annually  pour  into  her  great  em- 
porium— how  (k'C.jly  might  the  destiny  of  the  whole  Uni«m  K' 
aftl'ciod  by  sucli  a  men  sure.     It  might,  in  fact,  place  the 
control  over  tlic  General  Government  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  nothing  of  our  institutions  and  are  indifferent  as 
to  the  interests  of  the  country.     New-York  gives  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  electoral  votes  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  ;    and  it  is  well  known  that  her  political  institu- 
tions keep  the  State  nearly  equally  divided  into  two  great 
political  jiarties.       The  addition  of  a  few  thousand  votes 
eitlier  way  nuji:ht  turn  the  scale,  and  the  electors  might,  in 
fact,  (►we  tlieir  election,  on  the  supposition,  to  the  votes  of 
unnaturalized  foreigners.     The  Presidential  election  might 
ilej>rnd  on  the  electoral  V(^te  of  the  State,  and  a  President 
he  (.hosen  in  reality  by  them  ;  that  is,  they  might  give  us  a 
king — tor,  under  the  usur})ations  of  the  present  Chief  Magis- 
trate, the  President  is  in  fact  a  kin^.     I  ask  mv  coUeainie  ii* 
wu  ouglit  willingly  to  yield  our  assent   to  a  principle  that 
would  lead  to  sueli  results — ami  if  there  be  anv  dansrer  on 
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the  side  for  which  I  contend,  comparable  to  those  which  I 
have  stated  ?  I  know  how  sincere  he  is  in  the  truth  of  the 
position  for  which  he  contends,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
founded  anterior  to  this  discussion.  We  have  rarely  differed 
in  our  views  on  the  questions  which  have  come  before  the 
♦Senate  ;  and  I  deeply  regret,  as  I  am  sure  he  does,  that  we 
sh(juld  differ  on  this  highly  important  subject. 

My  colleague  cites,  in  support  of  his  position,  the  example 
of  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  and,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
Rhode  Island — under  whose  constitutions  aliens,  it  seems, 
may  vote.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  their  con- 
stitutions were  adopted  before  the  existence  of  the  General 
Government,  and  that  the  provisions  which  permitted  aliens 
to  vote  constituted  a  portion  of  their  constitutions  when  they 
<'ame  into  the  Union.  Korth  Carolina  has  since  amended 
hers,  and  limited  the  right  of  voting  to  citizens.  If  Ver- 
mont and  Rhode  Island  have  not  done  the  same,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  that  vis  inertia  wliich  indisposes  most  States  to 
alter  their  constitutions,  or  to  accidental  omission.  But  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mangum),  and  also  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prentiss), 
that  under  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  respective  States, 
their  constitutions  have  been  so  construed,  since  they  entered 
the  Union,  as  to  confine  the  right  of  voting  and  holding  lands 
to  citizens  of  the  States,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend.  To  cite  a  case*  in  point,  my  colleague 
ought  to  show  that,  under  the  constitution  of  any  State, 
fonned  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  Union, 
the  right  of  voting  has  been  conferred  on  an  alien.  There 
is  not,  I  believe,  an  example  of  the  kind ; — from  which  I 
infer  the  deei)  and  univei*sal  conviction  which  has  pervaded 
tlie  public  mind,  that  a  State  has  no  authority  to  confer  such 
right  ;  and  thus  the  very  example  cited  by  my  colleague, 
serves  but  to  strengthen  instead  of  refuting  the  position 
which  I  seek  to  maintain. 
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My  colleai^c  also  cites  the  example  of  Loaisiana,  whidi 
was  aJmitted  into  the  Union  without  requiring  the  in- 
habitants, at  the  time,  to  confonn  to  the  act  of  naturaliza- 
tiun.  I  must  think  the  instance  is  uot  in  iK»int.  That  was 
ji  case  of  the  incorj Miration  of  a  forei;^  ci.)iuinunity,  which 
had  Vieen  acquired  by  treaty,  as  a  meml>er  of  our  c«>ii- 
t'ederacy.  At  tlie  time  of  the  acquisition,  they  were  eubjects 
of  France,  and  owed  their  allegiance  to  that  government. 
The  treaty  transferred  tlieir  allegiance  to  the  United  States ; 
:tnd  the  difticulty  of  incorp'^rating  Ijouisiana  into  the  Union, 
arose,  not  under  the  act  of  iiatumlization,  })ut  the  right 
■  »f  ac(|uirln^^  fun^gn  ]M>ssessit>n  ])y  purchase,  and  the  right  of 
incorporating  such  j)()ssessi»»ns  into  the  Union.  These  were 
tiilt,  at  the  time,  to  be  questions  of  great  difficulty.  Mr. 
.Jelfersou  liimsolf,  under  whose  atlm in ist ration  the  purchase 
'vas  made,  iloubtfMl  tlie  ri'j:ht,  and  sugirested  the  necessity  of 
in  alterafinn  of  tlie  constitution  to  meet  the  case;  and  if 
rhr  exam]>le  <'f  tlie  a<lniissi<>n  is  now  to  Im?  use<l  to  establish 
rlio  ])rnicij»li?  that  a  State  may  confer  citizenship  on  an  ahen. 
\v(.*  mav  all  live  to  leirn^t  that  the  constitution  was  not  amend- 
•m1  according  to  the  suggestion,  ily  colleague  insists  that,  to 
(leny  the  right  fur  which  he  contends,  would  Ix;  to  confer 
oil  t'«)ngress  the  right  of  jirescribiug  who  sh«aild  or  should 
not  Ik?  ciititli'tl  t«>  vote  in  the  State,  and  exercise  the  other 
|)iivil(u<'s  beloii;:ing  to  citizens  ;  and  portrayed  in  stn^ng  hm- 
i^uagc  the  dauiivr  t»>  the  rights  of  the  States  from  such  au- 
thority. If  his  views  aiv  correct  in  this  respect,  the  danger 
would,  indcc<l^  he  inuiiiuent ;  but  I  cannot  ctmcur  in  their 
correctness.  Under  the  view  which  I  have  taken,  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  is  limited  to  the  simile  point  of  passing 
unil'oMii  laws  (»r  naturalization,  or,  as  I  have  shown,  simply 
to  remove  alienage.  To  this  extent  it  may  clearly  go,  un- 
der the  constitution  ;  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that  it  cannot 
go  an  inch  beyond,  without  pal})ably  tmnscendiug  its  powers, 
and  violating  tli«;  constitution.     Kvery  other  privilege  except. 
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those  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  removal  of  alienage, 
must  be  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  the  authority  of 
the  State.  My  remarks  are,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
States  ;  for,  within  the  territories,  the  authority  of  Congress 
is  as  complete,  in  this  respect,  as  that  of  the  States  within 
their  respective  limits,  with  the  exception  of  such  limi- 
tations as  the  ordinance  to  which  I  have  refeiTcd  may 
impose. 

But,  to  pass  to  the  question  immediately  before  us. 
This,  as  I  have  stated,  does  not  involve  the  question  whether 
a  State  can  make  an  ahen  a  citizen :  but  whether  Conjrress 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by 
those  who  shall  vote  for  members  of  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution  for  Michigan.  Keason  and  precedent  concur, 
that  Congress  has  the  right.  It  has,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
exercised  in  every  similar  case.  If  the  right  does  not  exist 
in  Congress,  it  exists  nowhere.  A  territory,  until  it  becomes 
a  State,  is  a  dependent  community,  and  possesses  no  political 
rij^hts  but  what  are  derived  from  the  communitv  on  which  it 
depends.  Who  shall  or  shall  not  exercise  political  power  ? 
and  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  possessed  by  them  ?  and 
how  they  shall  be  appointed  ?  are  all  questions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  paramount  community ;  and  in  tlie  case  under 
consideration,  to  be  determined  by  Congress,  which  has  the 
right,  under  the  constitution,  to  prescribe  all  necessary  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  territories,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  This  very  bill,  in  fact, 
admits  the  right.  It  prescribes  that  the  peoj^le  of  Michigan 
shall  vote  for  the  convention  to  form  her  constitution,  cm  l>e- 
coming  a  State.  If  it  belongs  to  the  territory  of  Michigan 
(she  is  not  yet  a  State)  to  determine  who  shall  vote  for  the 
members  of  the  convention,  this  attemi)t  on  our  part  to 
designate  who  shall  be  the  voters,  would  be  an  unconsti- 
tutional interterence  with  her  right,  and  ought  to  be  ob- 
jecteil  to,  as  such,  by  those  02)posed  to  our  views.     But  if, 
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on  the  other  hand^  the  \ievr  I  take  be  correct,  that  the  right 
belongs  to  Congress,  and  not  to  the  territory,  the  looae, 
vagiic,  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  the  voters  are  de- 
scril)ed  in  tlie  bilL  aflbixls  a  decisive  reason  for  its  recom- 
niitnient.  I  ask,  who  are  the  people  of  Micliigan  ?  Taken 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  it  means  eveiy  body,  of  every  age, 
of  every  sex,  uf  every  complexion,  white,  black,  or  red, 
aliens  as  well  as  citizens.  Regarded  in  this  light,  to  pa&s 
this  bill,  would  sanction  the  principle  that  Congre-ss  mav 
authorize  an  alien  to  vote,  or  confer  that  high  i)ri\ilege  on 
the  runaway  slaves  from  Kentucky,  Virginia,  or  elsewhere ; 
and  thus  elevate  them  to  the  condition  of  citizens,  en- 
joying under  the  constitution  all  the  rights  and  pri\'ilegeg  in 
the  States  «»f  the  Union  which  appertain  to  citizenship. 
But  my  colleague  says  that  this  nmst  be  acquiesced  in,  if 
such  should  bo  the  case,  as  it  results  from  the  principles  of 
tlie  constilutiai.  I  know  we  are  bound  to  submit  to  what- 
evLT  are  the  |>r«»visions  (»f  that  instrument;  but  surely  niy 
coUl'U^ul*  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  danger  of  such  a  prece- 
dent wuuld  be  great  ;  that  the  principles  on  which  it  t 
iustiticd  nuiiht  to  be  clear  and  free  from  all  doubt  :  and  I 
trust  I  liave,  at  least,  shown  that  sucli  is  not  the  tact  in 
this  case. 

\)\\{,  we  are  told,  that  the  peoi)le  of  Michigan  means,  in 
this  nisc,  th"  ^ualilied  voters.  Why,  then,  was  it  not  si» 
expiesx-d  ?  AVliy  was  vague  and  general  langufige  used, 
when  iiinre  ('(.'liaiii  and  })recise  terms  might  have  been  em- 
ployed ?  But.  I  woul<l  a^sk,  who  are  the  (pialified  voters.^ 
Are  tliev  tliose  i.utli'»rized  to  vote  under  the  existinjr  laws 
established  for  the  government  of  the  territory  ?  or  are  they 
tlio^c  who.  under  the  instrument  called  the  constitution, 
arr  autliorized  to  vote  .^  Why  leave  so  essential  a  point  in 
.so  unecrtain  a  ennilition,  when  we  have  the  power  to  remove 
11k'  uncrtainty  ?  If  it  be  meant  by  the  people  of  Micliigan, 
tJH'  «jualitied  voters  under  her  incipient  constitution  (as  stated 
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by  the  Senator  from  New- York),  then  are  we  sanctioning 
the  right  of  aliens  to  vote.  Michigan  has  attempted  to 
confer  this  right  on  that  portion  of  her  inhabitants.  She 
lias  no  authority  to  confer  such  right  under  the  constitution. 
T  have  conclusively  shown  that  a  State  does  not  possess  it — 
much  less  a  Territory,  which  possesses  no  power  except  such 
as  is  conferred  by  Congress.  Congress  has  conferred  no  such 
power  on  ilichigan — nor,  indeed,  could  confer  it — as  it  has 
no  authority,  imder  the  constitution,  over  the  subject,  except 
to  pass  uniform  laws  of  naturalization. 

But  this  LS  only  one  of  the  many  objections  to  the  bill 
before  us  ;  and  I  regi-et  to  say,  that  the  friends  of  the  mea- 
sure have  not  even  attempted  to  explain  the  many,  and,  to 
my  mind,  decided  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
it.  Among  others,  it  leaves  open  the  question  of  the  public 
lands — to  bo  settled  hereafter  between  Congress  and  the 
State,  contrary  to  all  past  precedents,  and  at  the  imminent 
danger,  ultimately,  of  our  rights  to  the  lands  within  her 
limits.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  an  opposite  course, 
I  understand,  has  been  adopted  in  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Arkansas. 

What  has  caused  the  distinction  ?  Why  has  one  measure 
been  meted  out  to  the  one,  and  another  to  the  other  ? 

Here  let  me  express  my  regret  that  this  Bill  for  the 
admission  of  Michigan  has  been  furthered  so  far  ahead  of 
that  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas.  They  ought  to  have 
progressed  together,  and  both  been  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  same  time.  We  all  remember  the 
difficulty  of  admitting  Missouri,  and  ought  to  be  admonished 
by  the  example,  to  use  all  possible  precaution  that  a  similar 
difficulty  may  not  occur  in  the  instance  of  Arkansas. 

But,  I  again  ask,  why  not  at  once  settle  the  question  of 
the  public  lands  in  Michigan,  as  has  invariably  been  done 
on  the  admission  of  other  territories  ?  What  must  be  the 
effect  of  leaving  it  oi)en,  but  to  tlirow  the  State  into  the 
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hands  of  the  dominant  i>arty,  at  this  critical  moment,  when 
the  Presidential  election  is  ^vending  ?     It  is  a   misfortnne 
that  the  ]H)wer  and   inlluence  of  tlie  Executive  over  the 
new  States  are  so  great.     Through  the  medium  of  the  public 
lands  tliey  are  ramified  in  every  direction,  accomjianied  by 
that    corruption   and   suhserviency,  which  are   their   never 
failing  conii»aiii()ns.     It  is  our  duty  to  check,  instead  of  in- 
creasinix  tills  evil  : — but,  instead  of  this,  we   seem  to  seek 
every  oj)|)nrtunity  <»1'  inereasing  its  impulse.      In  the  present 
ease,  we  have  ])laeed  Michigan  in  a  position  calculated  to 
give  almost  unlimited  contn»l  to  executive  influence,  as  the 
final  arrangement  in  respect  to  the  public  lands   (a  question 
t)f  such  de(»i>  imiMirtanee  to  her)  must  mainly  deiK^nd  on 
that  branch  of  the  Government.     Not  satisfied  with  tlii«. 
we  have  divested  cMirselves  of  the  right  to  determine  whether 
Micliiuaii   shall   coini>lv  with  the  condition   which  we  are 
about  to  juv^cribe  for  her  atlmission,  and  to   confer  it  on 
the  Prosiilciit,  with  the  corresponding  diminution  uf  our  in- 
tlucnce  and  the  increase  <»f  his  over  the  State.     In  our  eager- 
ness to  tlivest  th(»  Senate  of  its  j)Ower,  we  i»roj)ose  to  go  still 
further.    In  direct  violut  ion  c»f  an  exi)ress  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, whit'h  confers  ka\  this  Ixwly  the  right  to  judge  of 
the  ipmlitications  of  its  membei-s,  this  bill  jiruvides  for  the 
crea(i(»n  of  two  Senators  by  law,  the  first   instance  of  the 
kind  ever  attempted  since  the  conunencement  of  the  Goveni- 
mcnt. 

Such  are  the  leading  <»bjectious  to  the  bill.  There  an* 
«»thers  (»f  n«>  inconsiderable  magnitude.  I  have  never  read 
«)ne,  containing  more  objectionable  provisions,  submitted  to 
the  considi'ration  of  Congress.  And  vet  it  has  been  nrjreJ 
witli  as  much  i>reci[»itancy  through  the  b<xly,  as  if  its  pn>- 
visinns  wi'iv  in  aecMndancc  with  those  which  arc  usual  on 
^ucli  occasions.  A  trained  and  desiR^tic  majority  have  le- 
sist<'d  every  attempt  at  amendment,  and  every  eflort  to  j:^€iiu 
linn'  to  reilrct  nn  tlie  «'x;raor.liiiary  and  dangerous  provisions? 
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which  it  contains.  If  there  were  any  reason  for  this  nrgency, 
I  would  be  the  last  to  complain  ;  but  none  has  been  assigned, 
or  can  be  imagined.  We  all  agree  that  Michigan  should  be 
admitted,  and  are  anxious  for  the  admission.  I,  individually, 
feel  solicitous  that  the  bill  should  be  so  modified  that  I  can 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  and  views  of  expediency  to  vote 
for  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  only  ask  that  it  shall  be  put  in 
the  usual  form ;  and  that  the  numerous  precedents  which 
we  have,  shall  not  be  departed  from.  But  the  majority,  as 
if  anxious  to  force  a  division,  seem  obstinately  bent  on  re- 
fusing compliance  to  so  reasonable  a  request. 


SPEECH 

On  the  Bill  to  prohibit  Deputy-Postmasters  from  re- 
ceiving and  transmitting  through  the  Mail,  to  any 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  certain  Papere  therein 
mentioned,  the  circulation  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  Laws  of  said  State,  Territory,  or  District ; 
delivered  in  the  Senate,  April  12, 1836. 

I  AM  aware,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  how  offensive  it  is  to 
speak  of  one's  self;  but  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
my  right  (Mr.  King)  has  thought  fit  to  impute  to  me  im- 
proper motives,  I  feel  myself  compelled  in  self-defence  to  state 
the  reasons  which  have  governed  my  course  in  reference  to 
the  subject  now  under  consideration.  The  Senator  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am  governed  by  hostility  to 
General  Jackson.  So  far  is  that  from  being  the  fact,  that  I 
came  here  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  with  fixed  and 
settled  principles  on  the  subject  now  under  discussion,  and 
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which,  in  pursuing  the  course  the  Senator  condemns^  I  have 

but  attempted  to  carry  into  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  subject  of  abolition  began  to  agitate  the 
South,  hist  summer,  in  consefjuence  of  the  transmission  of 
incendiary  publications  through  the  mail,  I  saw  at  once  that 
it  would  force  itself  on  the  notice  of  Congress  at  the  present 
session  ;  and  that  it  involved  questions  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty.  I  immediately  turned  my  attention  in  consequence 
to  the  subject,  and  after  due  reflection  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Congress  could  exercise  no  direct  j)ower  over  it ; 
and' that,  if  it  acted  at  all,  the  only  mode  in  which  it  could 
act,  consistently  with  the  constitution  and  the  rights  and 
safety  of  the  slaveholding  States,  would  be  in  the  manner 
l)roposed  by  this  bill.  1  also  saw  that  there  was  no  incon-y 
siderable  danger  in  the  excited  state  of  the  feelings  of  theJ 
South  ;  that  the  i)ower,  however  dangerous  and  unconsti- 
tutioual,  ini;z:ht  be  thon;::htlosslv  vielded  to  Congress — know- 
ing  full  well  how  apt  the  weak  and  timid  are,  in  a  state  of 
excitonnMit  and  alarm,  to  seek  temporary  protection  in  any 
quarter,  regardless  t)f  after  consequences  ;  and  how  ready  the 
artful  and  designing  ever  are  to  seize  on  such  occasions  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  their  power. 

With  these  impressions  I  arrived  here  at  tlie  be,ginnin«i^  of 
the  session.  The  President's  Message  was  not  calculated  to 
remove  my  apprehensions.  He  assumed  for  Congress  direct 
power  over  the  subject,  and  that  on  the  broadest,  most  un- 
qualitied,  and  dangerous  principles.  Knowing  the  influence 
of  his  name — by  reas<")n  of  his  great  patronage  and  the  rigid 
discipline  of  his  party — with  a  large  portion  of  the  countr}', 
who  have  scarcely  any  otiier  standard  of  constitution,  politics, 
or  morals,  T  saw  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  of  having 
these  dangerous  principles  reduced  to  j)ractice,  and  I  deter- 
mined at  once  to  use  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  Senator 
from  Georu'ia  will,  of  course,  umlerstand  that  I  do  not  include 
him  In  this  subservi(»nt  pnrti<»n  of  his  j)arty.     So  far  from  it, 
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I  have  always  considered  him  as  one  of  the  most  independent. 
It  has  been  our  fortune  to  concur  in  opinion  in  relation  to 
most  of  the  imi)()rtant  me<asures  which  have  been  agitated 
since  he  became  a  member  of  this  body,  two  years  ago,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  during  which  the  deposit 
(question  was  agitated.  On  that  important  question,  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  Senator  and  myself  concurred  in  opinion,  at 
least  as  to  its  inexpediency,  and  the  dangerous  consequences 
to  which  it  would  probably  lead.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
well,  we  also  agreed  in  opinion  on  the  connected  subject  of 
the  currencv,  which  was  then  incidentally  discussed.  We 
agreed,  too,  on  the  question  of  raising  the  value  of  gold  to  its 
present  standard,  and  in  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  i)roceeds  of  the  public  lands,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay).  In  recurring  to  the 
events  of  that  interesting  session,  I  can  remember  but  one 
imj)ortant  subject  on  which  we  disagreed,  and  that  was  the 
President's  protest.  Passing  to  the  next,  I  find  the  same 
otmcurronce  of  opinion  on  most  of  the  important  subjects  of 
the  session.  We  agi'ced  on  the  question  of  executive  pa- 
tronage— on  the  propriety  of  amending  the  constitution  for  a 
temi)orary  distribution  of  the  sui-jJus  revenue — on  the  sub- 
ject of  regulating  tlie  deposits — and  in  support  of  the  bill 
for  restricting  the  power  of  the  Executive  in  making  removals 
from  office.  We  also  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  establishing 
branch  mints  in  the  South  and  West — a  subject  not  a  little 
contested  at  the  time. 

Evt?ri  at  the  present  session  we  have  not  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  disagree  entirely.  We  have,  it  is  true,  on  the 
(juestion  of  receiving  abolition  petitions,  which  I  regret,  as  I 
must  consider  their  reception,  on  the  principle  on  which  they 
were  received,  as  a  surrender  of  the  whole  ground  to  the 
abolitionists,  as  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned.  It  is 
also  true,  that  we  disagreed,  in  part,  in  reference  to  the 
present  subject.     The  Senator  has  divided,  in  relation  to  it, 
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between  myself  and  General  Jaeksou.  He  has  given  bis 
sjieech  in  supjKut  of  his  Message,  and  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  <rivin'_r  liis  vott*  in  favor  o(  niv  bill.  I  certainlv  have  no 
ri^lit  to  complain  of  this  division.  Ibulnither  have  his  vote 
than  his  speech.  The  one  will  stand  for  ever  on  the  records 
of  tlie  Senate  {ttnh'siH  expunged)  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  the 
important  i>rineiples  on  which  it  rests — while  the  other  is 
destined,  at  n(>  distant  dav,  to  oblivion. 

1  no\V  jmt  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  two  short  ques- 
tions. In  the  numerous  and  important  instances  in  which 
we  have  agreed,  I  nuist  have  been  either  riglit  or  wToug.  H 
right,  how  could  he  be  so  uncliaritable  as  to  attribute  my 
coui-se  to  the  low  and  unworthy  motive  of  invetei-ate  hostility 
to  General  Jackson  ?  But  if  wrong,  in  what  condition  does 
his  charge  against  me  place  himself,  who  lias  concurred  with 
me  in  all  these  nu-asures  ? 

[Ilcrc  Mr.  King  tlixlaimod  the  imputation  of  improjKT  motives  to 
Mr.  C] 

I  am  gla«l  to  lirar  the  gentleman's  disclaimer,  said  Mr.  C, 
but  I  certainly  uiuli'rstn«nl  him  as  assisting,  that  such  w,i« 
my  hostility  t«»  <  Jtm'ral  Jackson,  that  his  Mijuuirt  i>f  :i  measure 
was  suliicient  to  in>^m'e  my  op])osition  ;  and  tliisho  nndert*>'k 
to  ilhistrate  l>van  a!i«'cd..te  borrowed  from  O'Connoll  and  the 
l>i ■^  wliicli  1  mu^t  tell  the  Senator  was  nnieli  lx.»tter  suited 
to  thr  liish  m<»l)  to  which  it  was  originally  addres^sod,  than  to 
the  digiiiiy  of  th<'  S<nate,  where  he  has  reijeatetl  it. 

Ihit  to  n-turn  lV.>m  this  long  digression.  I  saw,  as  I  have 
rcmarkiMl,  tln-rc  wasn-ason  to  apprehend  that  the  jmnciplos 
embraced  in  tli-*  AbsMige  might  be  reduceil  to  jiractice — 
principles  \vlii«*h  I  lulieved  to  be  dangerous  to  tlie  S>uth, 
an<l  subversive*  of  tli-..'  liberty  of  the  javss.  The  re]x>rt  fully 
states  what  tb<>s''  principles  are,  but  it  may  not  be  useless*  to 
retcr  to  tbcm  bri'-lly  on  the  ])resent  occasion. 

The  MrNMi-r..  ;i<>,nmed  for  C«>nixress  the  right  of  determiu- 
imr  what  i'ubli'.ati<»iis  are  incendiarv  an»l  calculated  to  excite 
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the  slaves  to  insurrection,  and  of  prohibiting  the  transmission 
of  such  i)ublications  tlirough  the  mail ;  and,  of  course,  it  also 
assumed  the  right  of  deciding  what  are  not  incendiary,  and 
of  enforcing  the  transmission  of  such  through  the  mail.  But 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  denies  this  inference,  and  treats  it 
jis  a  monstrous  absurdity.  I  had,  said  Mr.  C,  considered  it 
so  nearly  intuitive,  that  I  had  not  supposed  it  necessary  in 
the  report  to  add  any  thing  in  illustration  of  its  truth  ;  but 
418  it  has  been  contested  by  the  Senator,  I  will  add,  in  illus- 
tration, a  single  remark. 

The  Senator  will  not  deny  that  the  right  of  determining 
what  ])ji])era  are  incendiary  and  of  preventing  their  circula- 
liwH,  implies  that  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  ; 
that  is,  of  discriminating  as  to  what  papers  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  Nor  will  he  deny  that 
Congress  has  a  right,  when  acting  within  its  acknowledged 
jurisdiction,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  its  acts  ;  and  yet  the 
admission  of  these  unquestionable  truths  involves  the  conse- 
quence asserted  by  the  report,  and  so  sneered  at  by  the 
Senator.  But  lest  he  should  controvert  so  plain  a  deduc- 
tion,— to  cut  the  matter  short,  I  shall  propound  a  plain 
question  to  him.  lie  believes  that  Congress  has  the  right 
to  say  what  papers  are  incendiary,  and  to  prohibit  their  cir- 
culation. Now,  I  ask  him  if  he  does  not  also  believe  that  it 
has  the  right  to  enforce  the  circulation  of  such  as  it  may 
determine  not  to  be  incendiary,  even  against  the  law  of 
Georgia  that  might  prohibit  their  circulation  ?  If  the 
Senator  should  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  then  would  prove, 
by  his  admission,  the  truth  of  the  inference  for  wliich  I  con- 
tend, and  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  so  absurd  :  but  if 
he  should  answer  in  the  negative,  and  deny  that  Congress 
can  enforce  the  circulation  against  the  law  of  the  State,  I 
must  tell  him  he  would  place  himself  in  the  neighborhood 
of  nullification.     He  would  in  fact  go  beyond.     The  denial 

would  assume  the  right  of  nullifying  what  the  Senator  him- 
voL.  II. — 33 
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self  miist^  with  his  views,  consider  a  coDBtitutioiial  act- 
when  nullification  only  assumes  the  right  of  a  State  to 
nullify  an  unconstitutional  act. 

But  the  principle  of  the  Message  goes  still  further.  It 
assumes  for  Congress  jurisdiction  over  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  framcrs  of  the  constitution  (or  rather  those  jealous 
patriots  who  refused  to  consent  to  its  adoption  without  amend- 
ments to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  power)  have^  by  the 
first  amended  article,  provided  that  Congress  shall  pass  no 
law  abridging  the  Uberty  of  the  press — with  the  view  of 
placing  the  press  beyond  the  control  of  Congressional  l^isla- 
tion.  But  this  cautious  foresight  would  prove  to  be  vain,  if 
we  shoidd  concede  to  Congress  the  power  which  the  President 
assumes  of  discriminating,  in  reference  to  character,  what 
publications  shall  not  be  transmitted  by  the  mail.  It  would 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government  an  instrument 
more  potent  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press  than  the 
Sedition  Law  itself,  as  is  fully  established  in  the  report. 

Thus  regarding  the  Message,  the  question  wliich  pre- 
sented itself  on  its  first  i)eru8al  was,  how  to  prevent  powers 
so  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  from  being  carried  into 
practice  ?  To  permit  the  portion  of  the  Message  relating  to 
the  subject  under  consideration  to  take  its  regular  course, 
and  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post-Oflices  and  Post 
Roads,  would,  I  saw,  be  the  most  certain  way  to  defeat  what 
I  had  in  view.  I  could  not  doubt,  from  the  composition  of 
the  committee,  that  the  report  would  coincide  with  the 
Message  ;  and  that  it  would  be  drawn  up  with  all  that  tact, 
ingenuity,  and  address,  for  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  head  of  the  post-ofiSce  department  are  not 
a  little  distinguished.  With  this  impression,  I  could  not 
but  apprehend  that  the  authority  of  the  President,  backed 
by  such  a  report,  would  go  far  to  rivet  in  the  public  mind 
the  dangerous  principles  which  it  was  my  design  to  defeat, 
and  which  could  only  be  effected  by  referring  the  portion  of 
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the  Message  in  question  to  a  select  committee,  by  which  the 
subject  might  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  result  pre- 
sented in  a  report.  With  this  view  I  moved  the  committee, 
and  the  biU  and  report  which  the  Senator  has  attacked  so 
violently  are  the  result. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  governed  me  in  the  course  I 
took,  and  not  the  base  and  unworthy  motive  of  hostility  to 
General  Jackson.  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  my  life  to 
prove,  that  neither  hostility  nor  attachment  to  any  man  or 
any  party,  can  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  public 
duties  ; — ^but  were  I  capable  of  being  influenced  by  such 
motives,  I  must  teU  the  Senator  from  Georgia'  that  I  have 
too  little  regard  for  the  opinion  of  General  Jackson,  and, 
were  it  not  for  his  liigh  station,  I  would  add,  his  character 
too,  to  permit  his  course  to  influence  me  in  the  slightest 
degree,  either  for  or  against  any  measure. 

Having  now  assigned  the  motives  which  governed  me,  it  is 
with  satisfaction  I  add  that  I  have  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
So  entirely  are  the  principles  of  the  Message  abandoned,  that 
not  a  friend  of  the  President  has  ventured,  and  I  hazard  no- 
thing in  saying  will  ventiwe,  to  assert  them  practically,  what- 
ever they  may  venture  to  do  in  argument.  They  will  know 
now  that,  since  the  subject  has  been  investigated,  a  biU  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  Message  would 
receive  no  support  even  from  the  ranks  of  the  Administra- 
tion, devoted  as  they  are  to  their  chieftain. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  made  other  objections  to  the 
report  beside  those  which  I  have  thus  incidentally  noticed, 
to  which  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reply.  I  am  content 
with  his  vote,  and  cheerfully  leave  the  report  and  his  speech 
to  abide  their  fate,  ^yiih  a  brief  notice  of  a  single  objection. 

The  Senator  charges  me  with,  what  he  considers,  a  strange 
and  unaccountable  contradiction.  He  says  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  petition,  are  both  secured  by 
the  same  article  of  the  constitution,  and  both  stand  on  the 
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same  principle  ;  yet  I  who  decidedly  opposed  the  receiving 
of  abolition  petitions,  now  as  decidedly  support  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  To  make  out  the  contradiction,  he  assumes 
that  the  constitution  places  the  right  of  petitioners  to  hare 
tlieir  petitions  received,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  on  the 
same  ground.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  show  that,  in 
tliis,  he  is  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  my  course  on  both 
occasions  is  perfectly  consistent.  I  take  the  Senator  at  his 
word,  and  put  to  him  a  question  for  Ma  decision.  If,  in  op- 
posing the  reception  of  the  abolition  petitions,  and  advocat- 
ing the  freedom  of  the  press,  I  have  involved  myself  in  a 
palpable  conthidiction,  how  can  he  escape  a  similar  charges, 
when  his  course  was  the  reverse  of  mine  on  both  occasions  ? 
Does  he  not  see  that  if  mine  be  contradictory,  as  he  supposes, 
his  too  must  necessarily  be  so  ?  But  the  Senator  forgets  his 
own  argument,  of  which  I  must  remind  him,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve him  from  the  awkward  dilemma  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself,  in  his  eagerness  to  fix  on  me  the  charge  of  contra- 
diction. He  seems  not  to  recollect  that,  in  liis  speech  <mi 
receiving  the  abolition  petitions,  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  constitution,  and  to  place  the  right,  not  on  that 
instrument,  as  he  would  now  have  us  believe,  but  expressly 
on  the  ground  that  the  ri«;ht  existed  anterior  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  we  must  look  for  its  limits,  not  to  the  constitu- 
tion, but  to  Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Rights. 

Having  now  concluded  what  I  intended  to  say  in  reply  to 
the  fSenator  from  Georgia,  I  turn  to  the  objections  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Davis),  which  were  direct- 
ed, not  against  the  report,  but  the  bill  itself.  The  Senator 
confined  his  objections  to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  which  he 
l)ronounces  dangerous  and  imconstitutional.  It  is  my  wish 
to  meet  his  objections  fully,  fairly,  and  directly.  For  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  and  clear 
concei)tion  of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  as  it  is  impossible 
without  it  to  estimate  correctly  the  force  either  of  the  objec- 
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tions  or  the  reply.  I  am  thus  constrained  to  restate  what 
the  principles  are,  at  the  hazard  of  being  considered  somewhat 
tedious. 

The  first  and  leading  principle  is,  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  is  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  control  of  the  States 
where  the  institution  exists.  It  belongs  to  them  to  determine 
what  may  endanger  its  existence,  and  when  and  how  it  may 
be  ^defended.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right,  they  may  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  or  circulation  of  any  paper  or  publica- 
tion, which  may,  in  their  opinion,  disturb  or  endanger  the 
institution.  Thus  far  all  are  agreed.  To  this  extent  no  one 
has  questioned  the  right  of  the  States  ;  not  even  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  in  his  niunerous  objections  to  the 
bill. 

The  next  and  remaining  principle  of  the  bill  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  preceding  ;  and,  in  fact,  springs  directly 
from  it.  It  assumes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  exercise  of  its  delegated  rights,  to  respect 
the  laws  which  the  slaveholding  States  may  pass  in  protec- 
tion of  its  institutions  ;  or,  to  express  it  differently,  it  is  its 
duty  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  it  obli- 
gatory on  its  officers  and  agents  to  abstain  from  violating  the 
laws  of  the  States,  and  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  it  may  consist- 
ently be  done,  in  their  execution.  It  is  against  this  princi- 
ple that  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
have  been  directed,  and  to  which  I  now  proceed  to  reply. 

His  first  objection  is,  that  the  principle  is  new ;  by  which 
I  understand  him  to  mean,  that  it  never  has  heretofore  been 
acted  on  by  the  Government.  The  objection  presents  two 
questions :  is  it  true,  in  point  of  fact  ?  and  if  so,  what  weight 
or  force  properly  belongs  to  it  ?  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, it  will  be  found  wanting  in  both  particulars  ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  being  new,  it  has  been  frequently  acted  on  ; 
and  that,  if  it  were  new,  the  fact  would  have  little  or  no 
force. 
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If  our  Govemment  had  been  in  opeiatioDL  for  centuiieif 
and  had  been  exposed  to  the  various  changes  and  triak  to 
which  political  institutions,  in  a  long  protracted  existence, 
are  exjKJsed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  the  objection,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  a  principle  has  never  been  acted  up- 
on, if  not  decisive,  would  be  exceedingly  strong  ;  but  when 
made  in  reference  to  our  Govemment,  which  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  less  than  half  a  century,  and  which  is  so  complex 
and  novel  in  its  structure,  it  is  very  feeble.  ^/We  all  know 
that  new  principles  arc  daily  developing  themselves  under  our 
system,  with  the  changing  condition  of  the  country,  and 
doubtless  will  long  continue  so  to  do,  in  the  new  and  trying 
scenes  through  wliich  we  are  destined  to  pass.  It  may,  I  ad- 
mit, be  good  reason  even  with  us  for  caution, — ^for  thorough 
and  careful  investigation, — if  a  principle  proposed  to  be  acted 
upon  be  new  ;  for  I  have  long  since  been  taught  by  experi- 
ence, tliat  whatever  is  untried  is  to  be  received  with  caution 
iu  politics,  however  plausible.  But  to  go  further  iu  tliis  early 
stage  of  our  2)olitical  existence,  woidd  be  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  means  that  might  be  indisj^ensable  to  meet  future  dangers 
and  difficulties.  ■ 

But  I  take  higher  gi'ounds  in  reply  to  the  objection.  I 
deny  its  truth  in  point  of  fact,  and  assert,  that  the  principle 
is  not  new.  The  report  refers  to  two  instances  in  which 
it  has  been  acted  on,  and  to  which,  for  the  present,  I  shall 
confine  myself ;  one  in  reference  to  the  quarantine  laws  of 
the  States,  and  the  other  more  directly  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  l)ill.  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  re- 
ference to  both  ;  beginning  with  the  former,  with  the  view  (rf 
showing  that  the  principle  in  both  cases  is  strictly  analogous, 
or  rather  identical  with  the  i)resent. 

The  health  of  the  State,  like  that  of  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, belongs  exclusively  to  the  States.  It  is  reserved  and  not 
delegated  ;  and,  of  course,  each  State  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
itself,  what  may  endanger  tlie  health  of  its  citizens,  what 
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measures  are  necessary  to  prevent  it,  and  when  and  how  such 
measures  are  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Among  the  causes 
which  may  endanger  the  health  of  a  State,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  through  the  medium 
of  commerce.  The  vessel  returning  with  a  rich  cargo,  in  ex- 
change for  the  products  of  a  State,  may  also  come  freighted 
with  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death.  To  guard  against  this 
danger,  the  States  at  a  very  early  period  adopted  quarantine 
or  health  laws.  These  laws,  it  is  obvious,  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce — 
a  power  as  expressly  given  as  that  to  regulate  the  mail,  and, 
as  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned,  every  way  analo- 
gous ;  and  acting  accordingly  on  the  principles  of  this  bill, 
Congress,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1796,  passed  an  act  making 
it  the  duty  of  its  civil  and  military  officers  to  abstain  from 
the  violation  of  the  health  laws  of  the  States,  and  to  co-op- 
erate in  their  execution.  This  act  was  modified  and  repeal-  ^X^-^^j 
ed  by  that  of  1799,  which  has  since  remained  unchanged  on  ^^y^^f^ 
the  statute  book.  • 

But  the  other  precedent  referred  to  in  the  report  is  still 
more  direct  and  important.  That  case,  like  the  present,  in- 
volved the  right  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  think  proper,  to  prevent  their  domes- 
tic institutions  from  being  disturbed  or  endangered.  They 
may  be  endangered,  not  only  by  introducing  and  circidating 
inflammatory  publications,  calculated  to  excite  insurrection, 
but  also  by  the  introduction  of  free  people  of  color  from 
abroad,  who  may  come  as  emissaries,  or  with  opinions  and 
sentiments  hostile  to  the  peace  and  security  of  those  States. 
The  right  of  a  State  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  danger  from  pub- 
lications, is  not  more  clear  than  the  right  to  pass  those  which 
may  be  necessary  to  guard  against  this  danger.  The  act  of 
1803,  to  which  the  report  refers,  as  a  precedent,  recognizes  %/tik  m 
this  right  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  was  intended  to  sustain  Jf  j"^ 
the  laws  of  the  States  against  the  introduction  of  free  people 
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of  color  from  the  West  India  Islands.  The  Senator  ficn 
Massachusetts,  in  his  remarks  ui^on  this  preoedent,  suppoMS 
the  law  to  liave  been  ])asscd  under  the  iwwer  g:iven  to  Con- 
gress by  the  constitution  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  I  hare 
turned  to  the  joumals  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  find 
that  the  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  law  was  jmsmcI 
on  a  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington,  North  CaioliiUL 
and  originated  in  the  following  facts. 

After  the  successful  rebeUion  of  the  slaves  of  St.  Domin- 
go, and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  power,  the  government  of 
the  otlier  French  West  India  Islands,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  danger  from  the  examjJe  of  St.  Domingo,  adopted  rigid 
measures  to  expel  their  free  blacks.  In  1803,  a  brig,  having  on 
boaixl  five  persons  of  this  description  who  were  driven  from 
Guadaloupe,  arrived  at  Wilmington.  The  alarm  which  this 
caused  gave  birth  to  the  memorial,  and  the  memorial  to  the 
act.  1  leani  from  the  journals,  that  the  subject  was  fully 
investigated  and  discussed  in  both  Houses,  and  that  it  jmiss- 
ed  bv  a  vcrv  larjru  inaioritv.  The  first  section  of  the  bill 
prevents  the  intruduction  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  mustee, 
into  anv  State  bv  the  laws  of  whidi  thev  areiirevented  from 
being  introduced,  excei>t  persons  of  the  description  from  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  registered  seamen,  or  na- 
tives of  th(*  United  States.  The  second  section  prohibits 
the  entry  of  vessels  liaving  such  persons  on  boanl,  and  sub- 
jects the  vess(*ls  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  landing,  or  at- 
temjiting  to  land  thi.Mu  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  States; 
and  the  third  and  last  section  makes  it  thedutv  of  the  officers 
of  the  General  (government  to  co-operate  with  those  of  the 
States  in  the  execution  of  their  laws  against  their  intnuluc- 
tion.  1  consider  this  i)recedent  to  be  one  of  vast  im}K>r- 
tance  to  the  slaveholding  States.  It  not  only  recognizes  the 
right  of  these  States  to  pass  such  laws  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  ])rotect  tliemselves  as  to  the  slave  population, 
and  the  duty  of  the  General  (lovernment  to  respect  those 
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laws,  but  also  the  very  important  right  that  the  States  have 
the  authority  to  exchide  the  introduction  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  dangerous  to  their  institutions — a  principle  of  great 
extent  and  importance,  and  applicable  to  other  States  as  well 
as  slaveholding,  and  to  other  persons  as  weU  as  blacks — and 
whicli  may  hereafter  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  our  legislation. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  fully  and  successfully  replied  to  the 
first  objection  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  by  showing 
that  it  is  not  true  in  fact, — and  if  it  were,  that  it  would  have 
little  or  no  force, — I  shall  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  second 
objection,  which  assumes  that  the  principles  for  which  I  con- 
tend would,  if  admitted,  transfer  the  power  over  the  mail 
from  the  General  Government  to  the  States. 

If  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  must  prove  fatal  to 
the  bill.  The  power  over  the  mail  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
delegated  power ;  and  whatever  would  divest  the  Government 
of  this  power,  and  transfer  it  to  the  States,  would  certainly 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  But  would  the  principle, 
if  acted  on,  transfer  the  power  ?  If  admitted  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, its  only  eflect  would  be  to  make  it  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  exercise  of  its  power  over  the  mail,  to  abstain 
from  violating  the  laws  of  the  State  in  protection  of  their 
slave  property,  and  to  co-oi>erate,  where  it  could  with  pro- 
priety, in  their  execution.  Its  utmost  eflfect  would  then  be 
a  modification,  and  not  a  transfer  or  destruction  of  the  pow- 
er ;  and  surely  the  Senator  wiU  not  contend  that  to  modify 
a  right  amoimts  either  to  its  transfer  or  annihilation.  He  can- 
not forget  that  all  rights  are  subject  to  modifications,  and  all, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  held  imder  one  universal 
condition — that  their  possessors  should  so  use  them  as  not  to 
injure  others.  Nor  can  he  contend  that  the  power  of  the 
General  Government  over  the  mail  is  without  modification 
or  limitation.  He,  himself,  admits  that  it  is  subject  to  a 
very  important  modification,  when  he  concedes  that  the  Gov- 
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eminent  cannot  discriminate  in  reference  to  the  chBiwtta 
of  the  publications  to  be  transmitted  by  the  maO,  without 
violating  the  first  amended  article  of  the  constitntion,  whidi 
prohibits  Congress  from  passing  laws  abridging  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Other  modifications  of  the  right  might  be  shovn 
to  exist,  not  less  clear  nor  of  much  less  importance.  It 
might  be  easily  sliown,  for  instance,  that  the  jx)wer  over  the 
mail  is  limited  to  the  transmission  of  intellif/ence, — and  that 
Congress  cannot,  consistently  with  the  nature  and  the  object  of 
the  power,  extend  it  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  transportation, 
without  a  manifest  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  a  principle  which  would  give  the  Government 
control  over  the  general  transj>ortation  of  the  country,  both  by 
land  and  water.  But,  if  it  be  subject  to  these  modifications, 
without  either  annihilating  or  transferring  the  jKiwer,  why 
slioiild  the  nKKliiication  for  which  I  contend,  and  which,  as  1 
shall  liereaftcT  prove,  rests  ujxm  unquestionable  principles, 
have  siuli  effect  ?  That  it  would  not  in  fact,  might  be  shown, 
if  other  proof  were  iiecessjiiy,  by  a  reference  to  the  ])ractical 
operation  of  tlie  principle  in  the  two  instances  already  refer- 
red to.  In  botli,  the  principle  which  I  contend  for  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mail,  has  long  been  in  operation  in  reference  to 
commerce,  without  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  CDninierce  t(^  the  States,  wliich  the  Senator  contends 
would  be  its  effect  if  applied  to  the  mail.  So  far  otherwise, 
80  little  has  it  affected  the  power  of  Congress  to  regidate  the 
commerce  of  the  coimtry,  that  few  persons  comparatively 
are  aware  that  the  piincii)le  has  been  recognized  and  acted 
on  by  the  General  Government. 

I  come  next,  said  ilr.  Calhoun,  to  what  the  Senator 
seemed  to  rely  upon  as  his  main  objection.  He  stated  that 
the  piincii)lcs  asserted  in  the  report  were  contradicted  in  the 
bill,  and  that  the  latter  undertakes  to  do,  indirectly,  what  the 
formoi'  a.sserts  that  the  General  Government  cannot  do  at  all. 

Admit,  said  Mr.  C,  the  objection  to  be  true  in  fact,  and 
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what  does  it  prove, — but  that  the  author  of  the  report  is  a 
bad  logician,  and  that  there  is  error  somewhere  ;  but  without 
proving  that  it  is  in  the  bill,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to 
be  rejected,  as  the  Senator  contends.  If  there  be  error,  it 
may  be  in  the  report  instead  of  the  bill,  and  till  the  Senator 
can  fix  it  on  the  latter,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  objec- 
tion. But  does  the  contradiction  which  he  alleges  exist  ? 
Let  us  turn  to  the  principles  asserted  in  the  report,  and  com- 
pare them  with  those  of  the  bill  in  order  to  determine  this 
point. 

What  are  the  principles  which  the  report  maintains  ? 
It  asserts  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  determine  what  pa- 
pers are  incendiary,  and  calculated  to  excite  insurrection, 
and  as  such  to  prohibit  their  circulation  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  belongs  to  the  States  to  determine  on  the  char- 
acter and  tendency  of  such  publications,  and  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  may  think  proper  to  prevent  their  introduc- 
tion or  circulation.  Does  the  bill  deny  any  of  these  princi- 
ples ?  Does  it  not  assume  them  all  ?  Is  it  not  drawn  up  on 
the  supposition  that  the  General  Government  has  none  of 
the  powers  denied  by  the  report,  and  that  the  States  possess 
all  for  which  it  contends  ?  How  then  can  it  be  said  that 
the  bill  contradicts  the  report  ?  But  the  difficulty,  it  seems, 
is,  that  the  General  Government  would  do,  through  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  what  the  report  de- 
nies that  it  can  do  directly  ;  and  this,  according  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  is  so  manifest  and  palpable  a  contradic- 
tion, that  he  can  find  no  explanation  for  my  conduct  but  an 
inveterate  hostility  to  General  Jackson,  which  he  is  pleased 
to  attribute  to  me. 

I  have,  I  trust,  successfully  repelled  already  the  imputa- 
tion, and  it  now  remains  to  show  that  the  gross  and  palpable 
errors  which  the  Senator  perceives,  exist  only  in  his  own 
imagination  ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  cause  he  supposes,  it 
originates  on  his  part  in  a  dangeroiis  and  fundamental  mis- 
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conception  of  the  nature  of  our  political  STStem — par- 
ticularly of  the  relation  between  the  States  and  Genend 
Government.  Were  the  States  the  agents  of  the  G^eneral 
Government,  as  the  objection  clearly  presupposes,  then 
what  he  says  would  be  true — and  the  Government  in  re- 
cognizing the  laws  of  the  States  would  adopt  the  acts  of 
its  agents.  But  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  Genend 
Government  and  the  governments  of  the  States  are  distinct 
and  independent  departments  in  our  complex  political  sys- 
tem. The  States,  in  passing  laws  for  the  protection  of  their 
domestic  institutions,  act  in  a  sphere  as  independent  as  the 
General  Government  when  passing  laws  in  regulation  of  the 
mail ;  and  the  latter,  in  abstaining  from  violating  the  laws 
of  the  States,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  so  far  from  making 
the  States  its  agents,  but  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  performs,  on  its  part,  a  corresponding  duty.  Rights  and 
duties  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal.  The  existence  of  one 
presupposes  that  of  the  other  ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
duty,  so  far  from  denying  the  right,  distinctly  recognizes  its 
existence.  The  Senator,  for  example,  next  to  me  (Judge 
White),  has  the  unquestionable  right  to  the  occupation  of 
his  chair,  and  I  am  of  course  in  duty  bound  to  abstain  from 
violating  that  right ;  but  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  say,  that 
in  performing  that  duty  by  abstaining  from  violating  his 
right,  I  assumed  the  right  of  occupation  ?  Again  ;  suppose 
the  very  quiet  and  peaceable  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Shep- 
ley),  who  is  liis  next  neighbor  on  the  other  side,  should  under- 
take to  oust  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  would  it  not  be 
strange  doctrine  to  contend,  that  if  I  were  to  co-operate 
with  the  Senator  of  Tennessee  in  maintaining  possession  of 
his  chair,  that  it  would  be  an  assumption  on  my  part  of  a 
right  to  the  chair  ?  And  yet  this  is  the  identical  principle 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  assimied,  in  charging  a 
manifest  and  palpable  contradiction  between  the  bill  and  the 
report. 
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But  to  proceed  with  the  objections  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  He  asserts,  and  asserts  truly,  that  rights 
and  duties  are  reciprocal ;  and  that  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Government  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  States,  it  is, 
in  like  manner,  the  duty  of  the  States  to  respect  those  of 
the  General  Government.  The  practice  of  both  has  been 
in  conformity  with  the  principle.  I  have  already  cited  in- 
stances of  the  General  Government  respecting  the  laws  of 
the  States,  and  many  might  be  shown  of  the  States  respect- 
ing those  of  the  General  Gt)vemment. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  affirms  that  the 
laws  of  the  General  Gx)vernment  regulating  the  mail,  and 
those  of  the  governments  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction and  circulation  of  incendiary  publications,  may  come 
into  conflict — ^and  that  in  such  event  the  latter  must  yield  to 
the  former  ;  and  he  rests  this  assertion  on  the  ground,  that 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  is  erpresaly  delegated 
by  the  constitution.  I  regard  the  ailment  as  wholly  in- 
conclusive. Why  should  the  mere  fact  that  a  power  is 
expressly  delegated,  give  it  paramount  control  over  the  re- 
sen'ed  powers  ?  What  possible  superiority  can  the  mere 
fact  of  delegation  give,  unless  indeed  it  be  supposed  to  ren- 
der the  right  more  clear,  and,  of  course,  less  questionable  ? 
Now  I  deny  that  it  has  in  this  instance  any  such  superiority. 
Though  the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  the  mail 
is  delegated,  it  is  not  more  clear  and  unquestionable  than  the 
reserved  right  of  the  States  over  the  subject  of  slavery — a 
right  which  neither  has  nor  can  be  denied.  In  fact,  I  might 
take  higher  grounds, — ^if  higher  grounds  were^possible, — ^by 
showing  that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  as  expressly  reserved 
as  those  of  the  General  Government  are  delegated ;  for  in  order 
to  place  the  reserved  rights  beyond  controversy,  the  tenth 
amended  article  of  the  constitution  expressly  provides,  that 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people  ;  and 
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as  the  rights  in  respect  to  the  suhjcct  of  slavery  are  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  not  to  be  delegated,  they  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  expressly  re8er\'ed  under  this  provision  of  the  constitutioD. 

But  wliile  I  deny  his  conclusion,  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  laws  of  the  States  and  General  Government  may 
come  into  conflict,  and  that  if  they  do,  one  or  the  other  most 
yield  :  and  the  question  is,  which  ought  to  yield  ?  The 
question  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  involves  the  whole 
merit  of  the  controversy,  and  I  must  entreat  the  Senate  to 
give  me  an  attentive  hearing  while  I  state  my  views  in  rela- 
tion to  it. 

In  order  to  determine  satisfactorily  which  ought  to  yield, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  clear  and  full  understanding 
of  the  point  of  difficulty  ;  and  for  this  puq)oso  it  is  necessaiy 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks. 

Properly  considered,  the  reser\'ed  and  delegated  powers 
can  never  come  into  conflict.  The  fact  that  a  power  is 
delegated,  is  conclusive  tliat  it  is  not  resen'ed  ;  and  that,  if 
not  delegated,  it  is  reserved,  unless  indeed  it  be  prohibited 
to  the  States.  Theix;  is  hut  a  single  exception  ;  the  case  of 
powei"s  of  such  nature  that  they  may  be  exercised  conciu'- 
rently  by  the  State  and  General  Government — such  as  the 
power  of  laying  taxes,  which,  though  delegated,  may  also  be 
exercised  bv  the  States.  In  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
position  I  have  laid  down,  I  might  refer  to  the  case  now  under 
consideration.  Regarded  in  the  abstract,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  conflict  between  the  power  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution to  the  General  Government  to  establish  j^ost-olBSces 
and  post-roads,  and  that  reserved  to  the  States  over  the 
subject  of  slavery.  How  then  am  there  be  conflict  ?  It 
occurs,  not  between  the  i)owers  themselves,  but  the  laws 
res])ectively  passed  to  carry  them  into  eflect.  The  laws  of 
the  State,  prohibiting  the  introduction  or  circulation  of  in- 
cendiary publications,  may  come  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  General  Government  in  relation  to  the  mail ;  and  the 
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question  to  be  determined  is,  which,  in  the  event,  ought  to 
give  way  ? 

1  will  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  full  and  systematic 
investigation  of  this  highly  important  question,  which  in- 
volves, as  I  have  said,  the  merits  of  the  whole  controversy. 
1  do  not  deem  it  necessary.  I  propose  to  lay  down  a  single 
principle,  which  I  hold  to  be  not  only  unquestionable,  but 
decisive  of  the  question  as  far  as  the  present  controversy  is 
concerned.  My  position  is,  that  in  deciding  which  ought  to 
j-ield,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  powers  to  which  the  laws  respecting  it  relate.  The  low 
must  yield  to  the  high ;  the  convenient  to  the  necessary ; 
mere  accommodation  to  safety  and  security.  This  is  the 
universal  principle  which  governs  in  all  analogous  cases,  both 
in  our  social  and  political  relations.  Wherever  the  means 
of  enjoying  or  securing  rights  come  into  conflict  (rights  them- 
selves never  can),  this  universal  and  fundamental  principle  is 
the  one  which,  by  the  consent  of  mankind,  governs  in  all 
such  cases.  Apply  it  to  the  case  under  consideration,  and 
need  I  ask  which  ought  to  yield  ?  Will  any  rational  being 
say  that  the  laws  of  eleven  States  of  this  Union,  which  are 
necessary  to  their  peace,  security  and  very  existence,  ought 
to  yield  to  the  laws  of  the  General  Government  regulating 
the  post-office,  which  at  the  best  is  a  mere  accommodation 
and  convenience — and  this  when  the.Gt)vemment  was  formed 
by  the  States  mainly  with  a  view  to  secure  more  i>erfectly  their 
peace  and  safety  ?  But  one  answer  can  be  given.  All 
must  feel,  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  laws  of  the 
States,  in  such  case,  to  yield  to  those  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and,  of  course,  that  the  latter  ought  to  yield  to  the 
former.  When  I  say  oughty  I  do  not  mean  on  the  principle 
of  concession.  I  take  higher  grounds.  I  mean  under  the 
obligation  of  the  constitiUion  itself.  That  instrument  does 
not  leave  this  important  question  to  be  decided  by  mere  in- 
ference.     It  contains  an    express  provision  which  is  deci- 
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sive  of  the  question.     I  refer  to  that  which  invests  Con- 
gress with  the  jxiwer  of  pissing  kws  to  carry  into  effect  (tut 
granted  jiuwers,  and  which  expressly  restricts  its  power  to 
hiws  necessary  and  jn'oper  to  carry  into  effect   the  dele^nitcd 
jMiwers.     We  here  have  the  Umitation  on  the  power  of  pa»- 
ing  laws.     They  must  be  necessjir)'  and  projx^r.     I  pass  the 
term  necissart/  with  the  single  remark,  that  whatever  may 
be  its  true  and  accunite  meaning,  it  clearly  indicates  that 
this  hnp»rtant  i»ower  was  sparingly  granted  by  the  framen 
of  the  const  it  utiim.     I  come  to  the  term  proper  /  and  boldly 
assert,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all — if  it  can  be  s^iid  of  any 
law  whatever  tliat  it  is  not  i)roper,  and  that,  as  such  Con- 
gress has  nu  cnustitutional  right  to  pass  it,  surely  it  may  be 
said  of  that  which  wuuld  abrogate,  in  liict,  the  laws  of  nearij 
half  of  tlie  States  of  the  Union,  and  which  are  conceded  to 
be  necessiiry  i«>r  their  peace  and  safety.     If  it  be  i>ro})er  for 
Congress  to  ]»ass  such  a  law,  what   law  could   possibly  be 
iinpn)]»er  ?     Wo  have  heanl  much  of  late  of  State  Kights. 
All  i»arties  pr«.»les.s  to  respect  them,  as  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  liberty.     1  do  not  except  the  members  of 
tlic  old  I'ederal  party — that  honest,   high-minded,  i>atriotic 
j)arty,  thuugli  niistakon  as  to  the  i)rincij)les  and  tendency  of 
the  (Ti)Venniient.     But  wliat,  lot  lue  ask,  would  be  the  value 
of  h>t}ite  iii-hts,  if  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  ought 
nut  to  yield  t<:»  th<»se  of  the  States  ?  If  they  must  be  consider- 
ed }iaraniuuut,  whenever  they  come  into  condict  with  those 
of  the  Slates,  without  regaul  to  their  safety,  wliat  iH)ssilJe 
value  can  l)e  attached  to  the  riglits  of  the  States,  and  how 
l>erlectly  uunieauing  their  reserved  powers  ?     Surrender  the 
])rincii»lo,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  reserved  ]H>wer8  wliich 
may  not  l)e  annulled  by  Congress  under  the  pretext  of  pass- 
ing laws  to  carry  into  eifect  the  delegated  powers. 

The  Senator  livni  Massachusetts  next  objects,  that  if  the 
principles  oi'  the  l>ill  be  admitted,  they  may  be  extended  to 
morals  and  reliiiiou.     1  do  not  feel  bound  to  admit  or  denv 
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the  tnith  of  this  assertion  ;  but  if  the  Senator  will  show  me 
a  case  in  which  a  State  has  passed  laws  under  its  unques- 
tionably reserved  powers,  in  protection  of  its  morality  or  re- 
ligion, I  would  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  respect  the  laws  of  the  States,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  which  I  maintain. 

His  next  olyection  is,  that  the  biU  is  a  manifest  viola- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  has  not  thought 
proper  to  specify  wherein  the  violation  consists.  Does  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  laws  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction and  circulation  of  papers  calculated  to  excite 
insurrection,  are  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  slaveholding  States  have  no  right  to 
pass  such  laws  ?  I  cannot  suppose  such  to  be  his  meaning ; 
for  I  understood  him,  throughout  his  remarks,  to  admit  the 
right  of  the  States — a  right  which  they  have  always  exercised, 
without  restriction  or  hmitation,  before  and  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  without  ever  having  been  ques- 
tioned. But  if  this  be  not  his  meaning,  he  must  mean  that 
this  bill,  in  making  it  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  agents  of 
the  Government  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  States,  violates 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thus  involves  the  old  miscon- 
ception, that  the  States  are  the  agents  of  this  Government, 
which  pervades  the  whole  argument  of  the  Senator,  and  to 
which  I  have  already  replied. 

The  Senator  next  objects,  that  the  bill  makes  it  penal 
on  deputy  postmasters  to  receive  the  papers  and  publica- 
tions which  it  embraces.  I  must  say,  that  my  fiiend  from 
Massachusetts  (for  such  I  consider  him,  though  we  differ  in 
politics)  has  not  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  accuracy 
on  the  present  occasion.  If  he  will  turn  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  he  will  find  that  the  penalty  attaches  only  in  cases 
of  knowingly  receiving  and  delivering  out  the  papers  and 
publications  in  question.     All  the  consequences  which  the 

Senator  drew  from  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  bill,  of 
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course  fall ;  which  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  shovriae 
that  the  deputy  postmasters  will  not  be  compelled  to  resoit 
tn  flic  esinoua^^e  into  letters  and  packages,  in  order  to  a- 
oiicnite  themselves  from  the  penalty  of  the  bill,  which  he 

supposed. 

Tlic  last  (objection  of  the  Senator  is,  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  every  tiling  touching  on  the  subjects 
slavery  will  ho  prohibited  from  passing  through  the  mail  I 
again  nuist  rei>cat,  that  the  Senator  has  not  expressed  him- 
self* with  sufHcient  accumcy.  The  prorisions  of  the  biU  are 
limited  to  the  transmission  of  such  pajM^rs,  in  reference  to 
slavery,  as  are  prohibited  ]>y  the  laws  of  tlie  slaveholdii^ 
States  ;  that  is,  ])y  eleven  States  of  the  Union — ^leaving  the 
'.•ireulation  through  the  mail  without  restriction  or  qualificft- 
tion  as  to  all  other  i)ai)ers,  and  wholly  so  as  to  the  remaining 
tliirtecn  States.  But  the  Senator  seems  to  think  that  even 
This  rrstrirtinn,  as  limited  as  it  is,  would  be  a  very  great  in- 
con  veniem'e.  It  may  indeed  prove  so  to  the  lawless  abo- 
litionists, who,  witliout  regard  to  the  obligations  of  the  con- 
stitulittii,  are  attem])tin,u;  to  scatter  their  fircbrands  through- 
out the  Tiiion.  But  is  their  convenience  the  onlv  thins:  to 
!)(•  takrii  into  the  estimate?  Are  the  i>eaei»,  security,  and 
safety  it(  the  slaveholding  States  nothing  ?  or  are  these  to  he 
<a(!rilicrd  for  the  aoconnnodati»m  of  the  alH)Iitioni8ts  ? 

I  liavc  now  replied  directly,  fully,  and,  I  trust,  success- 
fullv,  tM  tin*  objections  t«)  the  bill:  and  shall  close  what  I 
intended  to  sav,  bv  a  few  j^enend  and  brief  renmrks. 

\Vc  liavc  arrivL»<l  at  a  new  and  imiK>rtant  i)oint  in  refer- 
ence to  the  abolition  question.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  hand? 
of  (piiet  and  peaceful,  but  I  cannot  add,  hanuless  Quakeri?. 
It  is  now  under  the  control  of  ferocious  zealots,  blinded  by 
t}inati(?ism,  and,  in  pursuit  of  their  object,  regardless  of  the 
ob]i;;ations  of  religion  or  morality.  They  are  organized 
thr'»Ui;liont  every  section  of  the  non-slaveholding  States; 
rli(  V  liav*'  ilie  disposition  of  almost  unlimited  funds,  and  an'' 
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in  possession  of  a  powerftQ  press,  which,  for  the  first  time,  is 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  abolition,  and  tnmed  against  the 
domestic  institutions,  and  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
South.  To  guard  against  the  danger  in  this  new  and  more 
menacing  form,  the  slaveholding  States  will  be  compelled  to 
revise  their  laws  against  the  introduction  and  circulation  of 
publications  calculated  to  disturb  their  peace  and  endanger 
their  security,  and  to  render  them  far  more  full  and  efficient 
than  they  have  heretofore  been.  In  this  new  state  of  things, 
the  probable  conflict  between  the  laws  which  those  States 
may  think  proper  to  adopt,  and  those  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment regulating  the  mail,  becomes  far  more  important  than 
at  any  former  stage  of  the  controversy ;  and  Congress  is  now 
called  upon  to  say  what  part  it  will  take  in  reference  to  this 
deeply  interesting  subject.  We  of  the  slaveholding  States 
ask  nothing  of  the  Government,  but  that  it  should  abstain 
from  violating  laws  passed  within  our  acknowledged  consti- 
tutional competency,  and  conceded  to  be  essential  to  our 
peace  and  security.  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  this  question 
will  be  decided.  I  am  desirous  that  my  constituents  should 
know  what  they  have  to  expect,  either  from  this  Govern- 
ment or  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Much  that  I 
have  said  and  done  during  the  session,  has  been  with  the 
view  of  aflbrding  them  correct  information  on  this  point,  in 
order  that  they  might  know  to  what  extent  they  might  rely 
upon  others,  and  how  far  they  must  depend  on  themselves. 

Thus  far  (I  say  it  with  regret)  our  Just  hopes  have  not 
been  realized.  The  legislatures  of  the  South,  backed  by  the 
voice  of  their  constituents,  expressed  through  innumerable 
meetings,  have  called  upon  the  non-slaveholding  States  to 
repi-ess  the  movements  made  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
States,  against  their  peace  and  security.  Not  a  step  has  been 
taken ;  not  a  law  has  been  passed,  or  even  proposed ;  and 
I  venture  to  assert  that  none  will  be.  Not  but  that  there  is 
a  favorable  disposition  towards  us  in  the  North,  but  I  clearly 
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see  the  state  of  political  parties  there  presents  insapeiaUe 
impediments  to  anj  legislation  on  the.  subjeot.  I  rest  mj 
opinion  on  the  feet,  that  the  non-daveholding  States,  from 
the  elements  of  their  popnlation,  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  divided  and  distracted  by  parties  of  nearl  j  equal  strength ; 
and  that  each  will  always  be  ready  to  seise  on  evexy  move- 
ment of  the  other  which  may  give  them  the  superimity; 
without  much  regard  to  consequences  as  affecting  their  own 
States,  much  less  of  remote  and  distant  sections. 

Nor  have  we  been  less  disappointed  as  to  the  prooeedingf 
of  Congress.  Believing  that  the  General  Government  has 
no  right  or  authority  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  had  just 
grounds  to  hope  Congress  would  refuse  all  jurisdiction  in 
reference  to  it,  in  whatever  form  it  might  be  presented.  The 
very  opposite  course  has  been  pursued.  Abolition  petitions 
have  not  only  been  received  in  both  Houses,  but  received  on 
the  most  obnoxious  and  dangerous  of  all  grounds — tiiai  we 
are  hound  to  receive  them  ;  that  is,  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
the  question  of  slavery  whenever  the  abolitionists  may  think 
proper  to  petition  for  its  abolition,  either  here  or  in  the 
States. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  of  the  slaveholding  States  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.  One  question  still  remains  to  be 
decided — ^that  presented  by  tills  bill.  To  refuse  to  pass  this 
bill  would  be  virtually  to  co-operate  with  the  abolitionists — 
would  be  to  make  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  post-office 
department,  in  effect,  their  agents  and  abettors  in  the  cir- 
culation of  their  incendiary  publications  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  States.  It  is  your  imquestionable  duty,  as  I 
have  demonstrably  proved,  to  abstain  from  their  violation ; 
and  by  refusing  or  neglecting  to  discharge  this  duty,  you 
would  clearly  enlist,  in  the  existing  controversy,  on  the  side 
of  the  abolitioniBts,  against  tlie  Southern  States.  Should 
such  bo  your  decision,  by  refusing  to  pass  this  bill,  I  shall 
say  to  the  people  of  the  South,  look  to  yourselves — ^you  have 
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1  nothing  to  hope  from  others.  But  I  mnst  tell  the  Senate, 
;  be  your  decision  what  it  may,  the  South  will  never  abandon 
the  principles  of  this  bill.  If  you  refuse  co-operation  with 
our  laws,  and  conflict  should  ensue  between  yours  and  ours, 
the  Southern  States  will  never  yield  to  the  superiority 
of  yours.  We  have  a  remedy  in  our  hands,  which,  in  such 
event,  we  shall  not  fail  to  apply.  We  have  high  authority 
for  asserting,  that,  in  such  cases,  "  State  interposition  is  the 
rightful  remedy" — a  doctrine  first  announced  by  Jefferson — 
adopted  by  the  patriotic  and  republican  State  of  Kentucky, 
by  a  solemn  resolution  in  '98,  and  finally  carried  out  into 
successful  practice  on  a  recent  occasion,  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, by  the  gallant  State,  which  I,  in  part,  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  In  this  well  tested  and  efficient  remedy,  sus- 
tained by  the  principles  developed  in  the  report,  and  asserted 
in  this  bill,  the  slaveholding  States  have  an  ample  protection. 
Let  it  be  fixed — ^let  it  be  riveted  in  every  Southern  mind, 
that  the  laws  of  the  slaveholding  States  for  the  protection  of 
their  domestic  institutions  are  paramount  to  the  laws  of  the 
Greneral  Government  in  regulation  of  commerce  and  the 
mail;  —  that  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  former  in  the 
event  of  conflict ;  and  that  if  the  Government  should  refuse 
to  yield,  the  States  have  a  right  to  interpose,  and  we  are 
safe.  With  these  principles,  nothing  but  concert  would  be 
wanting  to  bid  defiance  to  the  movements  of  the  abolition- 
ists, whether  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  to  place  our  domestic 
institutions,  and  with  them  our  security  and  peace,  under 
our  own  protection,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 
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Senator,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  essentially  different,  both 

as  to  objects  and  means.  The  objects  of  the  bill  are  :  first, 
to  secure  the  public  interest  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  deposits  ;  and,  next,  to  protect  the  banks  in  which  they 
are  made  against  the  influence  and  control  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government,  with  a  view  both  to  their  and 
the  public  interest.  Compared  with  the  bill,  in  respect  to 
both,  the  proposed  amendment  will  be  found  to  favor  the 
banks  against  the  people,  and  the  Executive  against  the 
banks.  I  do  not  desire  the  Senate  to  form  their  opinion 
on  my  authority.  I  wish  them  to  examine  for  themselves  ; 
and,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  the  examination,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  state,  and  briefly  illustrate,  the  several  points  of 
difierence  between  the  bill  and  the  proposed  amendment, 
taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  bill. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  banks  shall 
pay  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  deposits 
for  the  use  of  the  public  money.  This  provision  is  entirely 
omitted  in  the  amendment,  which  proposes  to  give  to  the 
banks  the  use  of  the  money  without  interest.  That  the 
banks  ought  to  pay  something  for  the  use  of  the  public  money, 
all  must  agree,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  as 
to  the  amount.  According  to  the  last  return  of  the  treasury 
department,  there  was,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  ?45,000,000 
of  public  money  in  the  thirty-six  depository  banks,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  use  as  their  own  for  discount  or  business, 
till  drawn  out  for  disbursements — an  event  that  may  not 
happen  for  years.  In  a  word,  this  vast  amount  is  so  much 
additional  banking  capital,  giving  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  profit  to  those  institutions  as  their  permanent  chartered 
capital,  without  rendering  any  other  service  to  the  public 
than  paying  away,  from  time  to  time,  the  portion  that  may 
be  required  for  the  service  of  the  Government.  Assuming 
that  the  banks  realize  a  profit  of  six  per  cent,  on  these  depo- 
sits (it  cannot  be  estimated  at  less),  it  would  give,  on  the 
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present  amount,  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars  per  annum; 
and  on  the  probable  average  public  deposits  of  the  year,  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  dollars  ;  which  enormous  profit  is 
derived  from  the  jmblic  by  comparatively  few  individual^, 
without  any  return  or  charge,  except  the  inconsiderable  sct- 
vice  of  paying  out  the  dniughts  of  the  treasury  when  pre- 
sented. But  it  is  due  to  the  Senator  to  acknowledge  that 
his  amendment  is  jiredicated  on  the  supposition  that  bobqc 
disposition  must  be  made  of  the  surjilus  revenue,  which  would 
leave  in  the  banks  a  sum  not  greater  than  would  be  requisite 
to  meet  the  current  expenditure  :  a  supposition  which  must 
necessarily  atiect,  very  materially  affect,  the  decision  of  the 
([uestion  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation  the  banks  ought  to 
make  to  the  public  for  the  use  of  its  funds.  But,  let  the 
decision  be  what  it  may,  the  omission  in  the  amendment 
of  any  compensation  whatever  is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  inde- 
fensible. 

The  next  ])oint  of  diflference  relates  to  transfer  warrants. 
The  l)ill  prohibits  the  use  of  transfer  wamints,  except  with 
a  view  to  disbursomont — while  the  amendment  loaves  them, 
without  remdation,  mider  the  sole  control  of  the  treasun* 
«lei)artment.  To  undoi-stand  the  im]>ortance  of  this  difference, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  transfer  warrants  arc  the 
lever  by  wliicli  the  whole  banking  operations  of  the  country 
may  l»c  controlled  through  the  dejKisits.  By  them  the  public 
money  may  l>e  transferred  fnnn  one  bank  to  another,  or  from 
one  State  or  section  of  the  count  it  to  another  State  or  sec- 
tion ;  and  thus  one*  l)ank  may  Im?  elevated  and  another 
depressed,  and  a  redundant  currency  created  in  one  State  or 
section,  and  a  deficient  in  another ;  and,  through  such  re- 
dundancy or  deficiency,  all  the  moneyed  engagements  and 
business  transiictions  of  the  whole  community  may  be  made 
dei)endi*nt  on  the  will  of  one  man.  With  the  present  enor- 
mous surplus,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  limits  to  the  extent  of 
this  power.     The  S(;(!retarv — i)v  the  irresponsible  agent  un- 
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known  to  the  laws,  who,  rumor  says,  has  the  direction  of  this 

immense  power  (we  are  permitted  to  have  no  certain  infor- 
luation),  may  raise  and  depress  stocks  and  property  of  all 
descriptions  at  his  pleasure,  by  withdrawing  from  one  place 
and  transferring  to  another,  to  the  unlimited  gain  of  those  who 
are  in  the  secret,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  those  who  are  not. 
Such  a  field  of  si)eculation  has  never  before  been  opened  in 
any  country  ;  a  field  so  great,  that  the  Rothschilds  themselves 
might  be  tempted  to  enter  it  with  their  immense  funds.  Nor 
is  the  control  which  it  would  give  over  the  iK)litics  of  the 
country  much  less  unlimited.  To  the  same  extent  that  it 
may  be  used  to  affect  the  interests  and  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
viduals, to  the  like  extent  it  may  be  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  political  influence  and  control.  I  do  not  intend  to 
assert  that  it  has  or  will  be  so  employed  ;  it  is  not  essential  at 
present  to  inquire  how  it  has  been  or  will  be  used.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose  to  show,  as  I  trust  I  have  satisfactorily, 
that  it  may  be  so  employed.  To  guard  against  the  abuse  of 
so  dangerous  a  power,  the  provision  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  transfer  warrants,  except,  as  stated, 
for  the  purpose  of  disbursement ;  the  omission  of  which  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment  is  a  fatal  objection  to  it  of  itself,  were 
there  no  other.  But  it  is  far  from  standing  alone  :  the  next 
point  of  difference  will  be  found  to  be  not  less  striking  and 
fatal 

The  professed  object  of  both  the  bill  and  the  amendment 
is,  to  place  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  money  under  the 
r^ulation  and  control  of  law,  instead  of  being  left,  as  it  now 
is,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  However  strange  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  so,  that  the  amendment 
entirely  fails  to  effect  the  object  which  it  is  its  professed 
aim  to  accomplish.  In  order  that  it  may  be  distinctly  seen 
that  what  I  state  is  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  view  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment  in  reference  to  the 
deposit  separately — as  they  relate  to  the  banks  in  which  the 


fiinds  are  now  deposited — and  as  to  thoee  whidh  mqr 
hereafter  be  selected  to  reoem  ihem. 

The  bill  commences  with  the  former,  which  it  adopts  as 
banks  of  deposit,  and  prescribes  the  regulations  and  con- 
ditions on  the  observance  of  which  they  shall  continue  such ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  puts  them  beyond  the  contitd 
and  influence  of  the  executiye  department,  -  by  placing  them 
under  the  protection  of  law  so  long  as  they  continue  fidth- 
fhlly  to  perfonn  their  duty  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  GtovemmeDt. 
It  next  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy  to  select, 
under  certain  circumstances,  additional  banks  of  deposit,  as 
the  exigency  of  the  public  service  may  require,  on  which  it 
imposes  like  regulations  and  conditions,  and  places,  in  like 
manner,  under  the  protection  of  law.  In  all  this,  the  amend- 
ment pursues  a  very  different  course.  It  begins  with  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  select  the  banks  of  deposit,  and  limits 
the  regulations  and  conditions  it  imposes  on  such  banks ; 
leaving,  by  an  express  provision,  the  present  banks  wholly 
under  the  control  of  the  treasury  or  the  executive  department, 
as  they  now  are,  without  prescribing  any  time  for  the  selec- 
tion of  other  banks  of  deposit,  or  making  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  so  to  do.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  The 
Secretary  may  continue  the  present  banks  as  long  as  he 
pleases  ;  and  so  long  as  he  may  choose  to  continue  them,  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  deposits, 
will  be  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  banks,  of  course,  instead  of 
being  under  the  control  of  the  law,  will  be— contrary,  as  I  have 
said,  to  the  professed  object  both  of  the  bill  and  amendment 
— subject  exclusively  to  his  wilL 

The  Senator  has  attempted  to  explain  this  difference,  but, 
I  must  say,  very  unsatis&ctorily.  He  said  that  the  bill  pro- 
hibited the  selection  of  other  banks  ;  and,  as  he  deemed  others 
to  be  necessary,  at  certain  important  points,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  enormous  surplus,  he  inserted  the  provision 
authorizing  the  selection  of  other  banks.     The  Senator  has 
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not  stated  the  provisioDB  of  the  bill  accurately.     So  far  from 

not  authorizing,  it  expressly  authorizes  the  selection  of  other 
banks  where  there  are  now  none.  But  I  presume  he  intended 
to  limit  his  remarks  to  places  where  there  are  no  existing 
banks  of  deposit.  Thus  limited,  the  fact  is  as  he  states  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  explains  the  extraordinary  omission  (for  such 
I  must  consider  it)  of  not  extending  the  regidations  to  the 
existing  banks,  as  well  as  to  those  hereafter  to  be  selected. 
If  the  public  ser\'ice  requires  additional  banks  at  New- York 
and  other  important  points,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  sums 
deposited  there  (as  I  readily  agiee  it  does)  ;  if  no  disposition 
is  to  be  made  of  the  suri)lus,  it  is  certainly  a  very  good  reason 
for  enlarging  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  by  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  select  other  banks  at  those  points ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  comprehend  how  it  proves  that 'the  reg- 
ulations which  the  amendment  proposes  to  impose  should  be 
exclusively  limited  to  such  newly-selected  banks.  Nor  do  I 
see  why  the  Senator  has  not  observed  the  same  rule,  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  he  adopted  in  reference  to  the  compensa- 
tion the  banks  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  public  money. 
He  omitted  to  provide  for  any  compensation,  on  the  ground 
that  liis  amendment  proposed  to  dispose  of  all  the  surplus 
money,  lea^dng  in  the  possession  of  the  banks  a  sum  barely 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenditure,  for  the  use  of 
which  he  did  not  consider  it  right  to  charge  a  compensation. 
On  the  same  i)rinciple,  it  was  unnecessary  to  provide  for  the 
selection  of  additional  banks  where  there  are  now  banks  of 
deposit,  as  they  would  be  ample  if  the  surj^lus  were  disposed 
of     In  this  I  understood  the  Senator  himself  to  concur. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  important  point  of  extend- 
ing the  regulations  to  existing  banks  of  deposit  that  the 
bill  and  the  amendment  diflfer.  There  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference between  them  in  reference  to  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress over  the  banks  of  deposit  embraced  both  in  the  bill 
and  the  amendment.     The  latter,  following  the  provision  in 
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the  charter  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States,  autho- 
rizes the  Secretary  to  withdraw  the  public  deposits,  and  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  banks  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  such  a  bank  shall  have  violated  the  conditions  on 
which  it  has  been  employed,  or  the  pubUc  funds  are  not  safe 
in  its  vaults,  with  the  simple  restriction,  that  he  shall  report 
the  fact  to  Congress.  We  know,  from  experience,  how  slight 
is  the  check  which  this  restriction  imposes.  It  not  only  re- 
quires the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  over- 
rule the  act  of  the  Secretary,  where  his  power  may  be  im- 
properly exercised,  but  the  act  of  Congress  itself,  intended 
to  control  such  exercise  of  power,  may  be  overruled  by  the 
veto  of  the  President,  at  whose  will  the  Secretary  holds  his 
place  ;  so  as  to  leave  the  control  of  the  banks  virtually  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Government. 
To  obviate  this,  the  bill  vests  the  Secretary  with  the  power 
simply  of  withdrawing  the  deposits  and  suspending  the  use 
of  the  bank  as  a  place  of  deposit ;  and  provides  that,  if 
Congress  shall  not  confirm  the  removal,  the  deposits  shall  be 
returned  to  the  bank  after  the  termination  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  of  far  less  importance, 
and  is  only  mentioned  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  different 
character  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment.  The  former  pro- 
vides that  the  banks  of  deposit  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
commissioners  of  loans  without  compensation,  in  Uke  man- 
ner as  it  was  required  of  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  its  branches,  under  its  charter.  Among  these  duties  is  that 
of  paying  the  pensioners — a  very  heavy  branch  of  disburse- 
ment, and  attended  with  considerable  expense,  which  will 
be  saved  to  the  Government  under  the  bill,  but  will  be  lost 
if*  the  amendment  should  prevail 

Another  difference  remains  to  be  pointed  out,  relating  to 
the  security  of  the  deposits.  With  so  large  an  amount 
of  public  money  in  their  vaults,  it  is  important  that  the 
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banks  should  always  be  provided  with  ample  means  to  meet 
their  engagements.  With  this  view,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  several  banks,  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  balance  in  their  favor  with  other  specie-paying 
banks,  shall  be  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  entire  amount  of 
their  notes  and  bills  in  circulation,  and  their  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits — ^a  sum  believed  to  be  sufiicient  to  keep  them 
in  a  sound,  solvent  condition.  The  amendment,  on  the  con- 
trary, provides  that  the  banks  shall  keep  in  their  own  vaults, 
or  the  vaults  of  other  banks,  specie  equal  to  one-fourth  of  its 
notes  and  bills  in  circulation,  and  the  balance  of  its  accounts 
with  other  banks  payable  on  demand. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  has  thought  proper  to  change 
the  phraseology,  and  to  use  terms  less  clear  and  explicit  than 
those  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  comprehend  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  amendment.  What 
is  meant  by  specie  in  the  vaults  of  other  banks  ?  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  all  deposits  are  considered  as  specie  ;  but  I  cannot 
suppose  that  to  be  the  meaning  in  this  instance,  as  it  would 
render  the  provision  in  a  great  measure  inoperative.  I  pre- 
sume the  amendment  means  special  deposits  in  gold  and 
silver  in  other  banks,  placed  there  for  safe-keeping,  or  to 
be  drawn  on,  and  not  to  be  used  by  the  bank  in  which  it  is 
deposited.  Taking  this  to  be  the  meaning,  what  is  there  to 
prevent  the  same  sum  from  being  twice  counted  in  estimat- 
ing the  means  of  the  seveml  banks  of  deposit  ?  Take  two 
of  them — one  having  $100,000  in  specie  in  its  vaults,  and 
the  other  the  same  amount  in  the  vaults  of  the  other  b&nk, 
which,  in  addition,  has,  besides,  another  ?100,000  of  its  own ; 
what  is  there  to  prevent  the  latter  from  returning,  under  the 
amendment,  $200,000  of  specie  in  its  vaults,  while  the  for- 
mer would  return  $100,000  in  its  own  vaults,  and  another  in 
the  vaults  of  the  other  bank,  making  in  the  aggregate,  be- 
tween them,  $400,000,  when,  in  reality,  the  amount  in  both 
would  be  but  $300,000  ? 
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But  this  is  not  the  only  difference  between  the  \Si  9bA 
amendment,  in  this  particular,  deserving  of  notioe.  The 
object  of  the  provision  is  to  compel  die  bonks  of  deposit  to 
have,  at  all  times,  ample  means  to  meet  their  liabilities ;  so 
that  the  (Government  shonld  have  soffident  assniance  that 
the  public  moneys  in  their  vaults  would  be  forthcoming  when 
demanded.  With  this  view,  the  UU  provides  that  the  avail- 
able means  of  the  bank  shall  never  be  less  than  one-fifth  of 
its  aggr^ate  liabilities,  including  bills,  notes,  and  deposits^ 
public  and  private ;  while  the  amendment  entirely  omits  the 
private  deposits,  and  includes  only  the  balance  of  its  deposits 
with  other  banks.  This  omission  is  the  more  remaikable, 
inasmuch  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  liabilities  of  the  de- 
posit banks  must,  with  the  present  large  surplus,  result  fixnn 
their  deposits — as  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  banking  op- 
erations will  readily  perceive. 

I  have  now  presented  to  the  Senate  the  several  points  of 
difference  which  I  deem  material  between  the  biU  and  the 
amendment,  with  such  remarks  as  may  enable  them  to  form 
their  own  opinion  in  reference  to  the  difference,  so  that  they 
may  decide  how  far  the  assertion  is  true  with  which  I  set  out, 
that,  wherever  they  differ,  the  amendment  favors  the  banks 
against  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  the  Executive  against 
the  banks. 

The  Senator,  acting  on  the  supposition  that  there  would 
be  a  permanent  surplus  beyond  the  expenditures  of  the  Qov- 
emment,  which  neither  justice  nor  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terest would  permit  to  remain  in  the  banks,  has  extended 
the  provisions  of  his  amendment,  with  great  propriety,  so  as 
to  comprehend  a  plan  to  withdraw  the  surplus  from  the 
banks.  His  plan  is  to  vest  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fiind  with  authority  to  estimate,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
quarter,  the  probable  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  quar- 
ter ;  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  receipts,  with  the  money  in 
the  treasur)',  should  exceed  the  estimated  expenditure  by  a  cer- 
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tain  sum,  say  ?5,000,000,  the  excess  should  be  vested  in  State 
stocks  ;  and  if  it  should  fall  short  of  that  sum,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  stocks  should  be  sold  to  make  up  the  deficit. 
We  have  thus  presented  for  consideration  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  with  it  the  question  so  anx- 
iously and  universally  asked,  What  shall  be  done  with  the  sur- 
plus ?  Shall  it  be  expended  by  the  Government,  or  remain 
where  it  is,  or  bo  disposed  of  as  proposed  by  the  Senator  ?  or, 
if  not,  what  other  disposition  shall  be  made  of  it  ?  questions, 
the  investigation  of  which  necessarily  embraces  the  entire 
circle  of  our  policy,  and  on  the  decision  of  which  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country  may  depend. 

But  before  we  enter  on  the  discussion  of  this  important 
question,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the 
probable  available  means  of  the  year,  in  order  that  some  con- 
ception may  be  formed  of  the  probable  surplus  which  may 
remain,  by  comparing  it  with  the  appropriations  that  may 
be  authorized. 

According  to  the  late  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  there  were  deposited  in  the  several  banks  a  little 
upwards  of  533,000,000  at  the  termination  of  tlie  first  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  not  including  the  sum  of  about  §3,000,000 
deposited  by  the  disbursing  agents  of  the  Govermnent.  The 
same  report  stated  the  receipts  of  the  quarter  at  about 
$11,000,000,  of  which  lands  and  customs  yielded  nearly  an 
eqiial  amount.  Assuming  for  the  three  remaining  quarters 
an  equal  amount,  it  would  give,  for  the  entire  receipts  of  the 
year,  $44,000,000.  I  agree  with  the  Senator,  that  this  sum 
is  too  large.  The  customs  will  probably  average  an  amount 
throughout  the  year  corresponding  with  the  receipts  of  the 
first  quarter,  but  there  probably  will  be  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands.  Assuming 
$7,000,000  as  the  probable  amount,  which  I  presume  will  be 
ample,  the  receipts  of  the  year,  subtracting  that  sum  from 
$44,000,000,  will  be  $37,000,000 ;    and  subtracting  from 
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this,  911,000,000,  the  receipts  of  the  first  quarter,  wodM 
leave  $26,000,000  as  the  probable  receipts  of  the  last  three 
quarters.  Add  to  this  sum  $33,000,000,  the  amount  in  the 
treasury  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  quarter,  and  it  gives 
$59,000,000.  To  this  add  the  amount  of  stock  in  the 
United  States  Bank,  which,  at  the  market  price,  is  worth  at 
least  $7,000,000,  and  we  have  $66,000,000,  which  I  con- 
sider as  the  least  amount  at  ivhich  the  probable  available 
means  of  the  year  can  be  fairly  estimated.  It  will,  probably, 
very  considerably  exceed  this  amount.  The  range  may  be 
put  down  at  between  $66,000,000  and  $73,000,000,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  two  extremes  between  which 
the  means  of  the  year  may  vibrate.  But,  in  order  to  be  safe, 
I  have  assumed  the  least  of  the  two. 

The  first  (luestion  which  I  propose  to  consider  is,  Shall 
this  sum  be  expended  by  the  Government  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ?  A  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  debt  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  by  which  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  these  States  were  established ;  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  administration, — deducting  the 
payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt, — and  more  than 
four  times  greater  than  the  average  annual  exi>enditure  of 
the  present  administration,  making  the  same  deduction, 
extravagant  as  its  expenditure  has  been.  The  very  magni- 
tude of  the  sum  decides  the  question  against  expenditure. 
It  may  be  wasted,  thrown  away,  but  it  cannot  be  expended. 
There  are  not  objects  on  wliich  to  expend  it ;  for  proof  of 
which  I  appeal  to  the  appro})riation8  ah*eady  made  and  con- 
templated. We  have  passed  the  navy  appropriations,  which, 
as  liberal  Jis  they  arc  admitted  to  be  on  all  sides,  are  raised  only 
about  $2,000,000  compared  with  the  appropriations  of  last 
year.  The  appropriat  iuns  for  fortifications,  supposing  the  bills 
now  ])(.'n(lini:  should  pass,  will  amount  to  alx>ut  $3,500,000, 
and  would  exceed  tlie  ordinary  appropriations,  assuming  them 
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at  81,000,000,  which  I  hold  to  be  ample,  by  $2,500,000. 
Add  a  million  for  ordnance,  seven  or  eight  for  Indian  treaties, 
and  four  for  Indian  wars,  and  supposing  the  companies  of  the 
regular  army  to  be  filled  as  recommended  by  the  war  depart- 
ment, the  aggregate  amount,  including  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures, would  be  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  millions,  which 
would  leave  a  balance  of  at  least  830,000,000  in  the  treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

But  suppose  objects  could  be  devised  on  which  to  expend 
the  whole  of  the  available  means  of  the  year,  it  would  still  be 
impossible  to  make  the  expenditure  without  immense  waste 
and  confusion.  To  expend  so  large  an  amount,  regularly 
and  methodically,  would  require  a  vast  increase  of  able  and 
experienced  disbursing  officers,  and  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  organization  of  the  Government,  in  all  the  branches  con- 
nected with  disbursements.  To  effect  such  an  enlargement, 
and  to  give  suitable  organization,  placed  under  the  control  of 
skilful  and  efficient  officers,  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
time  ;  but,  witliout  it,  so  sudden  and  great  an  increase  of  ex- 
penditure would  necessarily  be  followed  by  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  heavv  losses. 

But  suppose  this  difficulty  overcome,  and  suitable  objects 
be  devised,  would  it  be  advisable  to  make  the  expendi- 
ture ?  Would  it  be  wise  to  draw  off  so  vast  an  amount  of 
productive  labor,  to  be  employed  in  improductive  objects — in 
building  fortifications,  dead  w^alls,  and  in  lining  the  interior 
fix)ntier  with  a  large  military  force,  neither  of  which  would 
add  a  cent  to  the  productive  power  of  the  country  ? 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Government,  under  the 
present  administration,  may  be  estimated,  say  at  $18,000,000, 
a  sum  exceeding  by  five  or  six  millions  what,  in  my  opinion, 
is  sufficient  for  a  just  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
Grovemment.  Taking  eighteen  from  sixty-six  would  leave 
forty-eight  millions  as  the  suq)lus,  if  the  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  so  administered  as  to  avoid  the  heavy 
VOL.  II. — 36 
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expenditures  of  the  year,  which  I  firmly  believe,  by  early 
and  prudent  management,  might  have  been  effected.  The 
expenditure  of  this  siun,  estimating  labor  at  $20  a  month, 
would  require  200,000  operatives,  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  laborers  employed  in  producing  the  great 
staple  of  our  country,  which  is  spreading  wealth  and  pros- 
perity over  the  land,  and  controlling,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  world.  But  take  what 
will  be  the  actual  surplus,  and  estimate  that  at  half  the 
sum  which,  with  prudence  and  economy,  it  might  have  been, 
and  it  would  require  the  subtraction  of  100,000  operatives 
from  their  present  useful  employment,  to  be  employed  in  the 
unproductive  service  of  the  Government.  Would  it,  I  again 
repeat,  be  wise  to  draw  off  this  immense  mass  of  productive 
labor,  in  order  to  employ  it  in  building  fortifications  and  swell- 
ing the  military  establishment  of  the  countr}^  ?  Would  it  add 
to  the  strength  of  the  Union,  or  give  increased  security  to  its 
liberty,  or  accelerate  its  prosperity  ?  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  Government  was  constituted. 

To  ascertain  how  the  strength  of  any  countrj^  may  be 
best  developed,  its  peculiar  state  and  condition  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Looking  to  oui-s  with  this  view,  wlio  can 
doubt  that,  next  to  our  free  institutions,  the  main  source  of 
our  growing  greatness  and  power  is  to  be  found  in  our  great 
and  astonisliino:  increase  of  numbers,  wealth,  and  facilitv  of 
intercourse  ?  If  we  desire  to  see  our  country  powerful, 
we  ought  to  avoid  any  measure  opposed  to  their  develop- 
ment, and,  in  particular,  to  make  the  smallest  possible 
draught,  consistent  with  our  peace  and  security,  on  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  country.  Let  these  have  the  freest 
possible  play.  Leave  the  resources  of  individuals  under 
their  own  direction,  to  be  employed  in  advancing  their  own 
and  their  coimtry's  wealth  and  i)rosperity,  with  the  extrac- 
ticm  of  the  least  amount  required  for  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  ;  and  draw  off"  not  a  single  laborer  from  his  pre- 
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sent  productive  pursuits  to  the  unproductive  employment 
of  the  Government,  excepting  such  as  the  public  service  may 
render  indispensable.  Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  policy 
would  add  infinitely  more  to  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
country  than  the  extravagant  schemes  of  spending  millions  on 
fortifications  and  the  increase  of  the  military  establishment  ? 

Let  us  next  examine  how  the  liberty  of  the  country  may 
be  aflfected  by  the  scheme  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  by  dis- 
bursements. And  here  I  would  ask,  Is  the  liberty  of  the 
country  at  present  in  a  secure  and  stable  condition  ?  and, 
if  not,  by  what  is  it  endangered  ?  and  will  an  increase  of 
disbursements  augment  or  diminish  the  danger. 

Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  other  points, 
there  is  not  an  intelligent  individual  of  any  party,  who  regards 
his  rei)utatfon,  that  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  liberty  of 
the  country  is  at  this  time  more  insecure  and  unstable  than 
it  ever  has  been.  We  all  know  that  there  is  in  every  portion 
of  the  Union,  and  with  every  party,  a  deep  feeling  that  our 
political  institutions  are  undergoing  a  great  and  hazardous 
change.  Nor  is  the  feeUng  much  less  strong,  that  the  vast  in- 
crease of  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Government  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  and  fearful  change  which  is  so  extensively 
affecting  the  character  of  our  people  and  institutions.  The 
effect  of  increasing  the  expenditures  at  this  time,  so  as  to  ab- 
sorb the  surplus,  would  be  to  double  the  number  of  those  who 
live,  or  expect  to  live,  by  the  Government,  and,  in  the  same 
degree,  to  augment  its  patronage  and  influence,  and  accelerate 
that  downward  course  which,  if  not  arrested,  must  speedily 
terminate  in  the  overthrow  of  our  free  institutions. 

These  views  I  hold  to  be  decisive  against  the  wild  attempt 
to  absorb  the  immense  means  of  the  Government  by  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  year.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
individuals,  all  seem  to  regard  the  scheme  either  as  impmc- 
ticable  or  unsafe  ;  but  there  are  others,  who,  while  they  con- 
demn the  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  sur{)lus  by  immediate  ex- 
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penditnres,  believe  it  can  be  safely  and  expediently  expend- 
ed in  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  on  what  they  choose  to 
call  the  defences  of  the  count rv. 

In  order  to  determine  how  far  this  opinion  may  be  correct, 
it  will  be  necessarv  first  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  avail- 
able  means  of  the  next  four  or  five  years  ;  by  comparing  which 
with  what  ought  to  be  the  expenditure,  we  may  determine 
whether  the  plan  would,  or  would  not,  be  expedient.  In 
making  the  calculation,  I  will  take  the  term  of  five  years,  in- 
cluding the  present,  and  wliich  will,  of  course,  include  1840, 
after  the  termination  of  which,  the  duties  above  twenty  per 
cent,  are  to  go  off,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Compromise  Act, 
in  eighteen  months,  when  the  revenue  is  to  be  reduced  to  the 
economical  and  just  wants  of  the  Government. 

The  available  means  of  the  present  year,  a?  I  have  al- 
ready shown,  will  equal  at  least  §66,000,000.  That  of  the 
next  succeeding  four  years  (including  1840)  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  21,000,000  annually.  The  reason  for  this  as- 
suniy)ti(>n  may  be  seen  in  tlie  report  of  the  select  committee 
at  the  last  session,  which  I  have  reviewed,^ and  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  I  feel  increased  confidence.  The  amount 
may  fall  short  of,  but  will  certainly  not  exceed,  the  estimate 
in  the  rei>ort,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  should  occur. 
Assuming,  then,  §21,000,000  as  the  average  receipts  of  the 
next  four  years,  it  will  give  an  aggregate  of  §84,000,000, 
wliicli,  added  to  the  available  means  of  this. year,  will  give 
§150,000,000  as  the  sum  that  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  for  the  i)eriod  assumed.  Divide  this  sum  by 
five,  the  number  of  years,  and  it  will  give  §30,000,000  as  the 
average  annual  available  means  of  the  period. 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is.  Will  it  be  expedi- 
ent to  raise  the  disbursements  during  the  period  to  an  average 
ex])enditure  of  §30,000,000  annually  ?  The  first  and  strong 
objection  to  tlie  sclieme  is,  tliat  it  would  leave  in  the  deposit 
banks  a  heavy  sur])lus  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, — 
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beginning  withasurplus  of  upward  of  thirty  millionsat  the  com- 
mencement of  next  year,  and  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  nine  millions  a  year  till  the  termination  of  the  period. 
But,  passing  this  objection  by,  I  meet  the  question  directly. 
It  would  be  highly  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  attempt  to 
keep  up  the  disbursements  at  so  high  a  rate.  I  ask,  On  what 
shall  this  money  be  exi)ended  ?  Shall  it  be  expended  by  an 
increase  of  the  military  establishment  ?  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  appropriations  for  fortifications,  ordnanc^,  and  the 
navy,  far  beyond  what  is  proposed  for  the  i)resent  year  ? 
Have  those  who  advocate  the  scheme  reflected  to  what  ex- 
tent this  enlargement  must  be  carried  to  absorb  so  great  a 
sum  ?  Even  this  year,  with  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
upon  Indian  treaties  and  Indian  wars,  and  with  profuse  ex- 
penditures in  every  other  branch  of  service,  the  aggix^gate 
amount  of  appropriations  will  not  greatly  exceed  §30,000,000, 
and  that  of  disbursements  will  not,  probably,  equal  that  sum. 

To  what  extent,  then,  must  the  appropriations  for  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  fortifications,  and  the  like,  be  carried,  in 
order  to  absorb  this  sum,  especially  with  a  declining  expen- 
diture in  several  branches  of  the  ser\'ice,  particularly  in  the 
pensions,  which,  during  the  period,  will  fall  ofi"  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  ?  But,  in  order  to  perceive  fully  the  folly 
and  danger  of  the  scheme,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  our 
view  beyond  1842,  in  order  to  form  some  oj)inion  of  what 
will  be  the  income  of  the  Government  when  the  tariff  shall  be 
so  reduced,  under  the  Comj)romise  Act,  that  no  duty  shall 
exceed  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  I  know  that  any  esti- 
mate made  at  this  time  cannot  be  considered  much  moi-e 
than  conjectural ;  but  still,  it  woidd  be  imprudent  to  adopt 
a  system  of  expenditure  now,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  probable  state  of  the  revenue  a  few  years  hence. 

After  bestowing  due  reflection  on  the  subject,  I  am  of  the 
impression  that  the  income  from  the  imposts,  after  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  will  not  exceed  $10,000,000.     It  will  prob- 
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ably  fall  below,  rather  than  rise  above,  that  sum.  I  assume 
as  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  that  our  consumption  of  foreign 
articles  will  not  then  exceed  ?150,000,000.  We  all  know 
that  the  capacity  of  tlie  country  to  consume  depends  upon 
the  value  of  its  domestic  exix)rts,  and  the  profits  of  its  com- 
merce and  na\'igation.  Of  its  domestic  exports  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  assume  any  considerable  increase  in  any  article  ex- 
cept cotton.  To  what  extent  the  production  and  consumption 
of  this  grSat  stai)le,  which  puts  in  motion  so  vast  an  amount  of 
the  industr\'  and  commei-ce  of  the  world,  mav  be  increased 
between  now  and  1842,  it  is  difficiilt  to  conjecture  ;  but  I 
deem  it  unsafe  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  so  increased  as  to 
extend  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  consume  beyond  the 
limits  I  have  assigned.  Assuming,  then,  the  amount  which 
I  have,  and  dividing  the  imports  into  free  and  dutiable  arti- 
cles, the  latter,  according  to  the  existing  proportion  between 
the  two  descriptions,  would  amount  in  value  to  something 
less  than  §70,000,000.  According  to  the  Compromise  Act 
no  duty  after  the  j^criod  in  question,  can  exceed  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  the  rates  would  range  from  that  down  to  five  or 
six  per  cent.  Taking  tifteen  per  cent,  as  the  average,  wliich 
would  be,  probably,  full  high,  and  alloxNing  for  the  expenses 
of  collection,  the  net  income  would  be  something  less  than 
810,000,000. 

The  income  from  public  lands  is  still  more  conjectural 
tlian  that  froni  customs.  There  are  so  manv,  and  such  vari- 
ous  causes  in  operation  aflccting  this  source  of  the  public  in- 
come, that  it  is  exceedinirly  diflicult  to  fonu  even  a  conjectu- 
ral estimate  as  to  its  amount,  bevond  the  current  vear.  But, 
in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  one  fact  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, that  the  i)urchasers  during  the  last  year,  and  thus  for 
during  this,  greatly  exceed  the  steady,  progressive  demand 
for  ])ul)lic  lands,  from  increased  i»opulation,  and  the  conse- 
quent emigration  to  the  new  States  and  territories.  Many 
of    the  purchases  have  l>een,  uiiquestii)nahly,  upon  specida- 
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with  a  view  to  resales  ;  and  must,  of  course,  come  into 
tet  hereafter  in  competition  with  the  lands  of  the  Gov- 
lent,  and  to  that  extent  reduce  the  income  from  their 
I.  Estimating  the  demand  for  public  lands  even  from 
b  it  was  previous  to  the  recent  large  sales,  and  taking 
estimate  the  increased  }X)pulation  and  wealth  of  the 
itry,  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  to  assume  more  than 
00,000  annually  from  this  branch  of  the  revenue,  which, 
d  to  the  customs,  would  give  for  the  annual  receipts  be- 
in  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  after  1842. 
[  now  ask  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  raise  the  pub- 
xpenditures  to  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  annually  during 
intermediate  period,  with  the  prospect  that  they  must 
uddenly  reduced  to  half  that  amount  ?  Who  docs  not 
the  fierce  conflict  which  must  follow  between  those  who 
be  interested  in  keeping  up  the  expenditures,  and  those 
have  an  equal  interest  against  an  increase  of  the  duties 
le  means  of  keeping  them  up  ?  I  appeal  to  the  Senators 
i  the  South,  whose  constituents  have  so  deep  an  interest 
m  duties,  to  resist  a  course  so  impolitic,  unwise,  and  ex- 
agant — and  wliich,  if  adoi)ted,  might  again  renew  the  tar- 
JO  recently  thrown  off  by  such  hazardous  and  strenuous 
ts,  with  all  its  oppression  and  disaster.  Let  us  rcmem- 
what  occmTcd  in  the  fatal  session  of  1828.  With  a  folly 
aralleled,  Congress  then  raised  the  duties  to  a  rate  so 
•mous  as  to  average  one-half  the  value  of  the  imports, 
n  on  the  eve  of  discharging  the  debt,  and  wlien,  of  course, 
•e  would  be  no  objects  on  wliich  the  immense  income  from 
I  extravagant  duties  could  be  justly  and  constitutionally 
3nded.  It  is  amazing  that  there  was  such  blindness  then 
.ot  to  see  what  has  since  followed — the  sudden  discharge 
;he  debt,  and  an  overflowing  treasury,  without  the  means 
ibsorbing  the  surplus  ;  the  violent  conflict  resulting  from 
I  a  state  of  things  ;  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  power 
patronage  of  the  Government,  with  all  its  corrupting  con- 
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sequences.  We  are  now  about  to  commit  an  error  of  a  differ- 
ent character  :  to  raise  the  expenditure  far  beyond  all  exam- 
ple, in  time  of  peace,  and  with  a  decreasing  revenue — ^which 
must,  with  equal  certainty,  bring  on  another  conflict,  not 
much  less  dangerous,  in  which  the  struggle  will  not  be  to 
find  objects  to  absorb  an  overflowing  treasur}'^,  but  to  devise 
means  to  continue  an  expenditure  far  beyond  the  just  and 
legitimate  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that, 
if  we  are  thus  blindly  to  go  on  in  the  management  of  our  af- 
fairs, \vithout  regard  to  the  future,  the  frequent  and  violent 
concussions  which  must  follow  from  such  folly  cannot  but  end 
in  a  catastrophe  that  will  ingulf  our  political  institutions. 

With  such  decided  objections  to  the  dangerous  and  ex- 
travagant scheme  of  absorbing  the  suq)lus  by  disbursements, 
I  proceed  to  the  next  question,  Shall  the  public  money  re- 
main where  it  now  is  ?  Shall  the  present  extraordinary 
state  of  things,  without  example  or  parallel,  continue — of  a 
Government,  calling  itself  free,  exacting  from  the  people 
millions  beyond  what  it  can  expend,  and  placing  that  vast 
sum  in  the  custody  of  a  few  monopolizing  corpomtions,  se- 
lected at  the  sole  wUl  of  the  Executive,  and  continued  during 
his  pleasure,  to  be  used  as  their  own  from  the  time  it  is  col- 
lected till  it  is  disbursed  ?  To  this  question  there  must 
burst  from  the  lips  of  every  man  who  loves  his  country  and 
its  institutions,  and  who  is  the  enemy  of  monopoly,  injustice, 
and  oppression,  an  indignant  No.  And  here  let  me  express 
the  pleasure  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  New- York,  in 
moving  his  amendment,  however  objectionable  his  scheme, 
has  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  continuance  of  the 
present  unheard-of  and  dangerous  state  of  things ;  and  I  add, 
as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  his 
remarks  in  support  of  his  amendment,  were  characterized  by 
a  courtesy  and  liberality  whicli  I,  on  my  part,  shall  endeavor 
to  imitate.  But  I  fear,  not  wit  list  anding  this  favorable  indi- 
cation in  so  intluential  a  «|uarter,  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
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evil  (too  great  to  be  concealed)  will  but  serve  to  perpetuate 
it.  So  great  and  various  are  the  interests  enlisted  in  its 
favor,  that  I  greatly  fear  all  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and 
patriotic  to  arrest  it  will  prove  unavaiUng.  At  the  head  of 
these  stand  the  depository  banks  themselves,  with  their  nu- 
merous stockholders  and  officers  ;  with  their  $40,000,000  of 
capital,  and  an  equal  amount  of  public  deposits,  associated  in- 
to one  great  combination  extending  over  the  whole  Union,  and 
under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  treasury  department. 
The  whole  weight  of  this  mighty  combination,  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things,  is 
opposed  to  any  cliange.  To  this  powerful  combination  must 
be  added  the  numerous  and  influential  body  who  are  de- 
pendent on  banks  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  oj)inions,  must  be  alarmed 
at  any  change  which  may  limit  their  discoimts  and  accom- 
modations. Then  come  the  stock-jobbers,  a  growing  and 
formidable  class,  who  live  by  raising  and  depressing  stocks, 
and  who  behold  in  the  present  state  of  things  the  most  favor- 
able opportunity  of  carrying  on  their  dangerous  and  corrupt- 
ing pursuits.  With  the  control  wliich  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  over  the  banks  of  deposit,  through  transfer 
warrants,  with  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  deposits  at 
pleasure,  he  may,  whenever  he  chooses,  raise  or  depress  the 
stock  of  any  bank  ;  and,  if  disposed  to  use  this  tremendous 
power  for  corrupt  purposes,  may  make  the  fortunes  of  the 
initiated,  and  overwhelm  in  sudden  ruin  those  not  in  the 
secret.  To  the  stock-jobbers  must  be  added  speculators  of 
every  hue  and  form  ;  and,  in  particular,  the  speculators  in 
public  lands,  who,  by  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  are  rapidly 
divesting  the  people  of  the  noble  patrimony  left  by  our  an- 
cestors in  the  public  domain,  by  giving  in  exchange  what 
may,  in  the  end,  prove  to  be  broken  credit  and  worthless 
rags.  To  these  we  must  add  the  artful  and  crafty  politicians, 
who  wield  this  mighty  combination  of  interests  for  political 
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purposes.  I  am  anxions  to  avoid  mingling  party  politics  in 
this  discussion ;  and,  that  I  may  not  even  seem  to  do  so, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  exhibit,  in  all  its  details,  the  fearfiil, 
and,  I  was  about  to  add,  the  overwhelming  power  which  the 
present  state  of  things  places  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  control  of  the  Government,  and  which,  if  it  be  not 
Avielded  to  overthrow  our  institutions  and  destroy  all  respon- 
sibility, must  be  attributed  to  their  want  of  inclination,  and 
not  to  their  want  of  means. 

Such  is  the  power  and  influence  interested  to  continue 
the  public  money  where  it  is  now  deposited.  To  these  there 
are  opposed  the  honest,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  of  every  party, 
who  behold  in  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things 
the  almost  certain  convulsion  and  overthrow  of  our  liberty. 
There  would  be  found,  on  the  same  side,  the  great  mass  of 
the  industrious  and  labouring  portion  of  the  community, 
whose  hard  earnings  are  extracted  from  them  without  their 
knowledge,  were  it  not  that  wliat  is  improperly  taken  from 
them  is  successfully  used  as  tlie  means  of  deceiving  and 
controlling  thcin.  If  such  were  not  the  case — if  those  who 
work  could  see  how  those  who  profit  are  enriched  at  their 
expense — the  present  state  of  things  would  not  be  endured 
for  a  moment ;  but  as  it  is,  I  fear  that,  from  misconception, 
and  consequent  want  of  union  and  co-operation,  things  may 
continue  as  thoy  are,  till  it  will  be  too  late  to  a})ply  a  remedy. 
I  trust,  however,  that  such  will  not  be  the  fact ;  that  the 
people  will  be  roused  from  their  false  security  ;  and  that 
Congress  will  refuse  to  adjourn  till  an  ellicient  remedy  is 
applied.  In  this  hope,  I  recur  to  the  inquiry,  \Vhat  shall 
that  remedy  be  ?  Shall  we  adopt  the  measure  recommendeil 
by  the  Senator  from  New- York,  which,  as  has  been  stated, 
proposes  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking 
Fund  to  ascertain  the  probable  income  of  each  quarter,  and, 
if  there  should  be  a  i)robable  excess  above  $5,000,000,  to 
vest   the  sur})lus  in  the  j)urcluise  of  State  stocks  ;  but,  if 
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there  shall  be  a  deficiency,  to  sell  so  much  of  the  stock  pre- 
viously purchased  as  would  make  up  the  difference  ? 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  has  not  furnished  a  statement 
of  facts  sufficiently  full  to  enable  us  to  fotm  an  opinion  of 
what  will  be  the  practical  operation  of  his  scheme.  He  has 
omitted,  for  instance,  to  state  what  is  the  aggregate  amount 
of  stocks  issued  by  the  several  States — a  fact  indispensable 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  price  of  the  stocks  would  be 
affected  by  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  their  purchase. 
All  who  are  in  the  least  familiar  with  subjects  of  this  kind, 
must  know  that  the  price  of  stocks  rises  proportionably 
with  the  amount  of  the  sum  applied  to  their  purchase. 
I  have  already  shown  that  the  probable  surplus  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  the  appro- 
priations, will  bo  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  millions ; 
and,  before  we  can  decide  understandingly,  whether  this 
great  sum  can  with  propriety  be  applied  as  the  Senator  pro- 
poses, we  should  know  whether  the  amount  of  State  stocks 
be  sufficient  to  absorb  it,  without  raising  their  price  extrava- 
gantly high. 

The  Senator  should  also  have  informed  us,  not  only  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  stock,  but  how  it  is  distributed  among 
the  States,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  his 
scheme  would  operate  equally  between  them.  In  the  absence 
of  correct  information  on  both  of  these  points,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  use  such  as  we  may  possess,  however  defective  and 
uncertain,  in  order  to  make  up  our  mind  on  his  amendment. 

We  all  know,  then,  that  wliile  several  of  the  States  have  no 
stocks,  and  many  a  very  inconsiderable  amount,  three  of  the 
large  States  (Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  New- York)  have  a  very 
large  amount — not  less  in  the  aggregate,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, than  thirty-five  or  forty  millions.  What  amount  is  held 
by  the  rest  of  the  States  is  uncertain ;  but  I  suppose  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that,  taking  the  whole,  it  is  less  than  that 
held  by  those  States.     With  these  facts,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  the  application  of  the  surphis,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator,  would  be  exceedingly  unequal  among  the  States^ 
and  that  the  advantage  of  the  apj)lication  would  mainly 
accrue  to  these  States.  To  most  of  these  objections,  the 
Senator,  while  he  does  not  deny  that  the  application  of  the 
surplus  will  greatly  raise  the  price  of  stocks,  insists  that 
the  States  issuing  them  will  not  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
advance,  and,  consequently,  have  no  interest  in  the  question 
of  the  application  of  the  surplus  to  their  purchase. 

If  by  States  he  means  the  governments  of  the  States,  the 
view  of  the  Senator  may  be  correct.     They  may,  as  he  says, 
have  but  little  interest  in  the  market  value  of  their  stocks,  as 
it  must  bo  redeemed  by  the  same  amount,  whether  that  be 
high  or  low.     But  if  we  take  a  more  enlarged  view,  and  com- 
prehend the  people  of  the  States  as  well  as  their  government, 
the  argument  entirely  fails.     The  Senator  will  not  deny  that 
the  holders  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  application  of  so  large 
a  sum  as  the  present  surjJus  to  the  purchase  of  their  stocks. 
He  will  not  deny  that  such  aj^plication  must  greatly  advance 
the  price  ;  and,  of  course,  in  determining  whether  the  States 
having  stocks  will  be  benefited  by  applying  the  surplus  as  he 
proposes,  we  must  first  ascertain  who  are  the  holders.    Where 
do  they  reside  ?     Are  they  foreigners  residing  abroad  ?     If 
so,  would  it  be  wise  to  ai)ply  the  public  money  so  as  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  foreigners,  to  whom  the  States  are 
under  no  obligation  but  honestly  to  pay  to  them  the  debts 
wliich  they  have  contracted  ?     But  if  not  held  by  foreigners, 
are  they  held  by  citizens  of  such  States  ?     If  such  he  the 
fact,  will  the  Senator  deny  that  those  States  will  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  application  of  the  surplus,  as  i>roposed  in 
his  amendment,  when  the  effects  of  such  a])plication  must  be, 
as  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  greatly  to  enhance  the  jirice  of  the 
stocks,  and,  consequently,  to  increase  the  wealth   of  their 
citizens  ?     Let  us  suppose  that,  instead  of  imrchasing  the 
stocks  of  the  States  in  which  his  constituents  are  interested, 
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the  Senator's  amendment  had  proposed  to  apply  the  present 
enormous  surplus  to  the  purchase  of  cotton  or  slaves,  in  which 
the  constituents  of  the  Southern  Senators  are  interested, 
would  any  one  doubt  that  the  cotton-growing  or  slaveholding 
States  would  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  question  ?  It  will 
not  be  denied  that,  if  so  applied,  their  price  would  be  greatly 
advanced,  and  the  wealth  of  their  citizens  proportioiiftbly 
increased.  Precisely  the  same  effect  would  result  from  the 
application  to  the  purchase  of  stocks,  with  like  benefits  to  the 
citizens  of  the  States  which  have  issued  large  amounts  of 
stock.     The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  subject  which  demands 
most  serious  consideration.  Assuming,  what  will  not  be 
questioned,  that  the  appUcation  of  the  surplus,  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment,  will  be  very  unequal  among  the  States, 
some  having  little  or  none,  and  others  a  large  amount  of 
stocks,  the  result  would  necessarily  be  to  create,  in  effect,  the 
relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  States.  The 
States  whose  stocks  might  be  purchased  by  the  commissioners 
would  become  the  debtors  of  the  Government  ;  and  as  the 
Government  would,  in  fact,  be  but  the  agent  between  them 
and  the  other  States,  the  latter  would,  in  reality,  be  their 
creditors.  This  relation  between  them  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  important  political  consequences,  which  would 
influence  all  the  operations  of  the  Government.  It  would, 
in  particular,  have  a  powerful  bearing  upon  the  presidential 
election  ;  the  debtor  and  creditor  States  each  striving  to  give 
such  a  result  to  the  elections  as  might  be  favorable  to  their 
respective  interests ;  the  one  to  exact,  and  the  other  to  ex- 
empt themselves  from  the  payment  of  the  debt.  Supposing 
the  three  great  States  to  which  I  have  referred,  whose  united 
influence  would  have  so  decided  a  control,  to  be  the  principal 
debtor  States,  as  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  fact,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  result  would  be,  finally,  the  release  of 
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the  debt,  and,  consequently,  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  cred- 
itor, and  gain  to  the  debtor  States. 

But  there  is  another  \iew  of  the  subject  still  more  de- 
serving, if  possible,  of  attention  than  either  of  those  which 
have  been  presented.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  after  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator,  of  applying  the  surplus  in  buying 
and  selling  the  stocks  of  the  States,  is  one  of  great  extent, 
and  calculated  to  have  powerful  influence,  not  only  on  a  large 
body  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  the  States 
wliich  have  issued  stocks,  but  on  the  States  themselves.  The 
next  question  is.  In  whom  is  the  exercise  of  this  power  to  be 
vested  ?  Where  shall  we  find  individuals  sufficiently  de- 
tached from  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  whose  \drtue,  patriot- 
ism, disinterestedness,  and  finnness  can  raise  them  so  far 
above  political  and  sinister  motives  as  to  exercise  i)ower8 
so  high  and  influential  exclusively  for  the  public  good,  with- 
out any  view  to  personal  or  i)olitical  aggrandizement  ?  Who 
has  the  amendment  selected  as  standing  aloof  from  politics, 
and  possessing  these  high  (pialifications  ?  Who  are  the 
present  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  whom  this  nigh 
and  responsible  trust  is  to  be  confided  ?  At  the  head  stands 
the  Vice-President  of  tlie  United  States,  with  whom  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary^  of  State, 
the  Socretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  the  Attorney  General,  are 
associated  ;  all  party  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  power  in  the  present  hands,  and  having  tlie  strongest 
motives  to  apply  the  vast  power  which  the  amendment  would 
confer  upon  them,  should  it  become  a  law,  to  party  i)ur])oses. 
I  do  not  say  it  would  l)e  so  applied  ;  but  I  must  ask,  Would 
it  be  prudent,  would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be  seemly,  to  vest 
such  great  and  dangerous  powers  in  those  who  have  so  strong 
a  motive  to  abuse  it — and  wlio,  if  they  should  have  elevation 
and  virtue  enough  to  resi.st  the  ttMuptation,  would  still  be 
susj)fcted  of  having  used  the  })(>wcr  fur  sinister  and  corruj)t 
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purposes?  I  am  persuaded,  in  drawing  the  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  New- York  has,  without  due  reflection  on 
the  impropriety  of  vesting  the  power  where  he  proposes,  in- 
advertently inserted  the  provision  wliich  he  has  ;  and  that,  on 
a  review,  he  will  concur  with  me,  that,  should  his  amendment 
be  adopted,  the  power  ought  to  be  vested  in  others,  less  ex- 
posed to  temptation,  and,  consequently,  less  exposed  to  sus- 
picion. 

I  have  now  stated  the  leading  objections  to  the  several 
modes  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  I  proposed  to 
consider  ;  and  the  question  again  recurs.  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  surplus  ?  The  Senate  is  not  iminformed  of  my 
opinion  on  this  important  subject.  Foreseeing  that  there 
would  be  a  large  surplus,  and  the  mischievous  consequences 
that  must  follow,  I  moved,  during  the  last  session,  for  a  select 
committee,  which,  among  other  measures,  reported  a  resolu- 
tion so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  authorize  the  tem- 
porary distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States  ;  but  so 
many  doubted  whether  there  would  be  a  surplus  at  the  time, 
that  it  rendered  all  prospect  of  carrying  the  resolution  hope- 
less. My  opinion  still  remains  unchanged,  that  the  measure 
then  proposed  was  the  best ;  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  surplus,  even  beyond  my  calculation,  and  so 
pressing  the  danger,  that  what  would  have  been  then  an  eflBi- 
cient  remedy,  would  now  be  too  tardy  to  meet  the  danger ; 
and,  of  course,  another  remedy  must  be  devised,  more  speedy 
in  its  action. 

After  bestowing  on  the  subject  the  most  deliberate  atten- 
tion, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  so 
safe,  so  efficient,  and  so  free  from  objections  as  the  one  I  have 
proposed,  of  depositing  the  surplus  that  may  remain  at  the 
termination  of  the  year,  in  the  treasuries  of  the  several  States, 
in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  amendment.  But  the 
Senator  from  New- York  objects  to  the  measure,  that  it  would, 
in  effect,  amount  to  a  distribiitiuii — on  the  ground,  as  he  con- 
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ceives,  that  the  States  would  never  refiind.  He  does  not 
doubt  but  that  they  would  refund,  if  called  on  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  says  that  Congress  will,  in  fact,  never  make 
the  call.  He  rests  this  conclusion  on  the  supposition  that 
there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  States  opposed  to  it.  He 
admits,  in  case  the  revenue  should  become  deficient,  that 
the  Southern  or  staple  States  would  prefer  to  refund  their 
quota  rather  than  to  raise  the  imposts  to  meet  the  deficit ; 
but  he  insists  that  the  contrary  would  be  the  case  with  the 
manufacturing  States,  which  would  prefer  to  increase  the 
imposts  to  refunding  their  quota,  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  duties  would  promote  the  interests  of  manu- 
factures. I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  that  those  States 
would  assume  a  i)osition  so  entirely  untenable  as  to  refuse 
to  refund  a  deposit  which  their  faith  would  be  plighted  to 
return,  and  rest  the  refusal  on  the  ground  of  preferring  to  lay 
a  tax,  because  it  would  be  a  bounty  to  them,  and  would  con- 
sequently, throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  tax  on  the  other 
States.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that, 
if  they  should  take  a  coui*se  so  unjust  and  monstrous,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  the  other  States  would  most  unquestionably 
resist  the  increase  of  the  imi)ost8 ;  so  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  take  its  choice,  either  to  go  without  the  money, 
or  call  on  the  States  to  refund  the  deposits.  But  I  so  far 
airree  with  the  Senator  as  to  believe  that  Confess  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  make  the  call ;  that  it  would  not  make  it 
till,  from  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  it  should  become  abso- 
lutely necessar}' ;  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  such  necessity, 
it  would  resort  to  a  just  and  proper  economy  in  the  j)ublic 
expenditures  as  the  preferable  alternative.  I  see  in  this, 
however,  much  good  instead  of  evil.  The  Govermnent  has 
long  since  departed  from  habits  of  economy,  and  fallen  into 
a  profusion,  a  waste,  and  an  extravagance  in  its  disl)Ui*sement8, 
rarely  e([uulle(l  l)y  any  free  state,  and  which  threatens  the 
most  disastrous  oonsecjueiices. 
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Bat  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  gioimd  on  which  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  stands  may  be  removed,  without 
materially  impairing  the  provisions  of  the  bill  It  will  re- 
quire but  the  addition  of  a  few  words  to  remove  it,  by  giv- 
ing to  the  deposits  all  the  advantages,  without  the  objections, 
which  he  proposes  by  his  plan.  It  wiU  be  easy  to  provide 
that  the  States  shall  authorize  the  proper  officers  to  give  ne- 
gotiable certificates  of  deposit,  which  shall  not  bear  interest 
till  demanded,  when  they  shall  bear  the  usual  rates  till  paid. 
Such  certificates  would  be,  in  fact.  State  stocks,  every  way 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  Senator  proposes  to  vest  the  sur- 
|»lu8,  but  with  this  striking  superiority — ^that,  instead  of  being 
paitial,  and  limited  to  a  few  States,  they  would  be  fairly  and 
justly  apportioned  among  the  several  States.  They  would 
have  another  striking  advantage  over  his.  They  would  cre- 
ate among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy,  reciprocally, 
the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
lative weight  in  the  Union ;  which,  in  eflfect,  would  leave 
them  in  their  present  relation,  and,  of  course,  avoid  the 
danger  that  would  result  from  his  plan,  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  would  necessarily  make  a  part  of  the  States  debt- 
ors to  the  rest,  with  all  the  dangers  resulting  from  such  re- 
lation. 

The  next  objection  of  the  Senator  is  to  the  ratio  of  dis- 
tribution, proposed  in  the  bill,  among  the  States,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  imequal,  if  not  imconstitutionaL  He  in- 
sists that  the  true  principle  would  be,  to  distribute  the  sur- 
plus among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  without  including  the  Sena- 
tors, as  is  proposed  in  the  bill — for  which  he  relies  on  the  fact, 
that,  by  the  constitution,  representation  and  taxation  are  to 
be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  among  the  States. 

The  Senate  will  see  that  the  eflfect  of  adopting  the  ratio 

supported  by  the  Senator  would  be  to  favor  the  large  States, 

while  that  in  the  bill  will  be  more  favorable  to  the  smalL 
VOL.  n. — 86 
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The  State  I  in  part  represent,  occupies  a  neutral  posi- 
tion between  the  two.  She  cannot  be  considered  either  a 
large  or  a  small  State,  forming,  as  she  does,  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  the  Union  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  to 
her  whichever  ratio  may  be  adopted.  But  I  prefer  the  one 
contained  in  my  amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  represents 
the  relative  weight  of  the  States  in  the  Government.  It  is 
the  weight  assigned  to  them  in  the  choice  of  the  President 
and  Vice-President  in  the  electoral  college,  and,  of  course,  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  It  is  also  that  assigned  to 
them  in  the  making  of  the  laws  by  the  action  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  con'esponds  very  nearly  to  their  weight  in  the 
judicial  department  of  the  Government — the  judges  being 
nominated  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
In  addition,  I  was  influenced,  in  selecting  the  ratio,  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  wise  and  magnanimous  counse,  in  case  of 
doubt,  to  favor  the  wxaker  members  of  the  confedemcy.  The 
larger  can  always  take  care  of  themselves;  and,  to  avoid 
jealousy  and  improper  feelings,  might  to  act  liberally  towards 
the  weaker  members  of  the  eunlederacv.  To  which  niav  be 
iulded,  that  I  am  of  tlic  ini])ression — even  on  the  piinci- 
ple  assumed  by  the  Senator,  that  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus ought  to  be  ap])ortioned  on  the  ratio  of  direct  taxation 
(which  may  be  well  doubted) — the  ratio  which  I  support 
would  c^»nforni,  in  i>ractice.  more  nearly  to  the  i)rinciple  than 
that  which  he  su])})orts.  It  is  a  fact  not  ♦:enerally  known, 
that  representation  in  the  other  House,  and  direct  taxes, 
should  they  be  laid,  would  be  very  far  from  being  e<|ual.  al- 
though the  constitution  i)rovides  that  they  shall  be.  The 
ine(piality  would  result  from  the  mode  of  apportioning  ihc 
representatives.  Instead  of  ai)portioning  them  among  the 
States,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  directed  by  the  constitution, 
an  artificial  mode  of  distril)ution  has  been  adopted,  which, 
in  its  eli'ccts,  gives  to  the  lars:e  States  a  greater,  and  i«»  the 
s]iiall  a   less  uuuiIkt,  than  that   to  which  thev  are  entitled. 
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I  would  refer  those  who  may  desire  to  understand  how  this 
inequality  is  effected,  to  the  discussion  in  this  body  on  the 
apportionment  hill  under  the  last  census.  So  great  is  this 
inequality,  that,  were  a  direct  tax  to  be  laid,  New- York,  for 
instance,  would  have  at  least  three  members  more  than  her 
apportionment  of  the  tax  woidd  require.  The  ratio  which  I 
have  proposed  would,  I  admit,  produce  as  great  an  inequality 
in  favor  of  some  of  the  small  States — particularly  the  old, 
whose  population  is  nearly  stationary ;  but  among  the  new 
and  growing  members  of  the  confederacy,  which  constitute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  small  States,  it  would  not  give 
a  larger  share  of  the  deposits  than  what  they  would  be 
entitled  to  on  the  principle  of  direct  taxes.  But  the  olyec- 
tion  of  the  Senator  to  the  ratio  of  distribution,  hke  his  ob- 
jection to  the  condition  ou  which  the  bill  proiX)ses  to  make 
it,  is  a  matter  of  small  comparative  consequence.  I  am 
prepared,  in  the  spirit  of  concession,  to  adopt  either,  as  one 
or  the  other  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

It  now  remains  to  comi)are  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
proposed  in  the  bill  with  the  othere  I  have  discussed  ;  and 
unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  it  possesses  great  advantages 
over  them.     Compared  with  the  scheme  of  expending  the 
surplus,  its  advantages   are,   that  it    would  avoid   the  ex- 
travagance and  waste  which  must  result  from  suddenly  more 
than  quadrupling  the  expenditures,  without  a  corresi)onding 
organization  in  the  disbursing  department  of  the  Government 
to  enforce  economy  and  responsibility.     It  would  also  avoid 
the  diversion  of  so  large  a  2)ortion  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  from  its  present  useful  direction  to  unproductive  ob- 
jects, with  heavy  loss  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, as  has  been  showTi ; — while  it  would,  at  the  same  time, 
avoid  the  increase  of  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  their  corruption  and  danger  to  the  liberty 
and  institutions  of  the  countrv.     But  its  advantages  would 
not  be  limited  simply  to  avoiding  the  ('vil  of  extravagant  and 
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nsofefli  dubiinonMiita.  It  would  oofHiiBf  ponbiB  u&ubBtBf^ 
enaUing  the  States  to  diflehaige  iiieir  debte,  and  ioomplBfefli  a 
■ystem  of  internal  hnprovements,  hf  laihoada  and  eaadl^ 
which  would  not  onlj  gnMj  atiengthen  the  bonda  of  the 
(xmfedenuy,  bat  increase  ita  power^  bj  augmenting^  isfimtelj 
our  resources  and  prosperity. 

I  do  not  deem  it  neoessary  to  oompaie  the  dispoaitioii  of 
the  snrplns  which  is  proposed  in  the  bill  with  the  dangerons^ 
and,  I  most  saj,  wicked  scheme  of  leaving  the  pablic  faads 
idiere  th^  are,  in  the  banks  of  deposit,  to  be  loaned  out  bj 
those  institntions  to  speoiilatoTS  and  partisans,  without  au- 
thority or  control  of  law. 

Coinpared  with  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Senator  fipom 
Kew-Tork,  it  is  snfficient,  to  prove  its  saperioiity,  to  isay 
that,  while  it  avoids  all  the  objections  to  which  his  is  liable, 
it  at  the  same  time  possesses  aU  the  advantages,  with  othen 
peculiar  to  itsel£  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  piominent 
is,  that  it  provides  the  only  efficient  remedy  for  the  deep- 
seated  disease  which  now  afflicts  the  body  politic,  and  which 
threatens  to  terminate  so  &tally,  miless  it  be  speedily  and  ef- 
fectually arrested. 

All  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  our  complex  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
have  seen  that  it  is  susceptible,  from  its  structure,  to  two  dan- 
gers of  an  opposite  character — one  threatening  consolidation, 
and  the  other  anarchy  and  dissolution.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Government,  we  find  a  difference  of  opinitm  among 
the  wise  and  patriotic  as  to  which  the  Government  was  most 
exposed  :  one  part  believing  the  danger  was,  that  the  Gkyv- 
emment  would  absorb  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States, 
and  terminate  in  consolidation,  while  the  other  were  equally 
confident  that  the  States  would  absorb  the  powers  of  the 
Government,  and  the  system  end  in  anarchy  and  dissolution. 
It  was  this  diversity  of  opinion  which  gave  birth  to  the  two 
great,  honest,  and  patriotic  parties  which  so  long  divided  the 
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commtmity,  and  to  the  many  political  conflicts  which  so  long 
agitated  the  country.  Time  has  decided  MJhe  controversy. 
We  are  no  longer  left  to  douht  that  the  danger  is  on  the 
side  of  this  Gt)vemmeQ^ ;  and  that,  if  not  arrested,  the  sy8> 
tem  must  terminate  in  an  entire  absorption  of  the  powers 
of  the  States. 

Looking  back,  with  the  light  which  experience  has  fur- 
nished, we  now  clearly  see  that  both  of  the  parties  took  a 
fidse  view  of  the  operation  of  the  system.  It  was  admitted 
by  both,  that  there  would  be  a  conflict  for  power  between 
the  GU)vemment  and  the  States,  arising  from  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  Qovemment  and  the  States,  to  enlarge  their 
respective  powers  at  the  expense  of  each  other,  and  which 
would  induce  each  to  watch  the  other  with  incessant  vigi- 
lance. Had  such  proved  to  be  the  fact,  I  readily  concede 
that  the  result  would  have  been  the  opposite  of  what  has 
occuned,  and  the  republican,  and  not  the  federal  party, 
would  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  system. 
But  so  far  from  this  jealousy,  experience  has  shown  that,  in 
the  operation  of  the  system,  a  majority  of  the  States  have 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Government  at  all  times,  except 
upon  the  eve  of  political  revolution,  when  one  party  was 
about  to  go  out,  to  make  room  for  the  other  to  come  in  ;  and 
we  now  clearly  see  that  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent, but  that  the  habitual  operation  must  necessarily  be  so. 
The  misconception  resulted  from  overlooking  the  fact,  that 
the  Grovemment  is  but  an  agent  of  the  States,  and  that  the 
dominant  majority  of  the  Union,  which  elect  and  control  a 
majority  of  the  State  Legislatures,  would  elect  also  those 
who  would  control  this  Government ; — whether  tliat  majority 
rested  on  sectional  interests,  on  patronage  and  influence,  or  on 
whatever  other  basis,  and  that  they  would  use  the  influence 
both  of  the  General  and  State  Governments  jointly,  for  ag- 
gnmdizement  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  power.  Begarded 
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in  this  light,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  tendency  of 
the  system  is  such  as  it  has  proved  itself  to  be, — and  which 
any  intelligent  observer  now  sees  must  necessarily  terminate 
in  a  central,  absolute,  irresponsible,  and  despotic  power.  It 
is  this  fatal  tendency  that  the  measure  proposed  in  the  bill 
is  calculated  to  counteract,  and  which,  I  believe,  would  prove 
effective  if  now  applied.  It  would  place  the  States  in  the 
relation  in  which  it  was  universally  believed  they  would  stand 
to  this  Government  at  tlie  time  of  its  formation  ;  and  make 
them  those  jealous  and  vigilant  guardians  of  its  action  on  all 
measures  touching  the  disbursements  and  expenditures  of 
the  Government,  which  it  was  confidentiv  believed  thev 
would  be  ;  which  would  arrest  the  fatal  tendencv  to  the  con- 
centration  of  the  entire  powers  of  the  system  in  this  Govern- 
ment, if  anv  thin«r  on  earth  can. 

But  it  is  objected  that  tlic  remedy  would  be  too  powerful, 
and  would  produce  an  o]^posite  and  equally  dangerous  ten- 
dencv. I  coincide  that  such  would  be  the  danger,  if  ]>er- 
maiuntly  applied  ;  and,  under  that  impression,  and  believ- 
ing;- that  the  present  excess  of  revenue  would  not  continue 
lun^^er,  I  have  limited  the  measure  to  the  duration  of  the 
Compromise  Act.  Thus  limited,  it  will  act  sufficiently  lon^, 
I  trust,  to  eradicate  the  present  disease,  without  superin- 
ducing one  of  an  opposite  character. 

But  the  ]>lan  proposed  is  supported  by  its  justice,  as  well 
as  these  high  considerations  of  political  expediency.  The 
suri)lus  money  in  the  treasury  is  not  ours.  It  properly  l>e- 
longs  to  those  who  made  it,  and  from  whom  it  has  been  un- 
justly taken.  I  liuld  it  an  unquestionable  principle,  that  the 
(Tovernment  has  no  right  to  take  a  cent  from  the  peo])le  be- 
vond  what  is  necessarv  to  meet  its  lej^itimate  and  consti- 
tutional  wants.  To  take  more  intentionally  would  be  rob- 
bery ;  and,  if  the  G(^vernnlent  has  not  incurred  tlie  guilt  in 
the  present  case,  its  exem})tion  can  only  be  found  in  its  fully 
— the  folly  of  not  seeing  and  guarding  against  a  vast  excess 
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of  revenue,  wliich  the  most  ordinary  understanding  ought  to 
have  foreseen  and  prevented.  If  it  were  in  our  i)ower — if  we 
could  ascertain  from  whom  the  vast  amount  now  in  the  trea- 
sury was  improperly  taken,  justice  would  demand  that  it 
should  be  returned  to  its  lawfid  owners.  But,  as  that  is  im- 
possible, the  measure  next  best,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
restitution,  is  that  which  is  proposed,  to  deposit  it  in  tlu* 
treasuries  of  the  several  States,  which  will  place  it  under  the 
disi)Osition  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
to  be  used  by  them  as  they  may  think  fit,  till  the  wants  of 
the  Government  may  recpiire  its  return. 

But  it  is  objected  that  such  a  disposition  would  be  a  bribe 
to  .the  jKioplc.  A  bribe  to  the  i>eople  to  return  it  to  those 
to  whom  it  justly  belonp^s,  and  from  whose  pockets  it 
should  never  liave  been  taken  !  A  brilx3  to  place  it  in  the 
charge  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  those  from  whom 
we  derive  our  authority,  and  who  may  employ  it  st» 
much  more  usefully  than  we  can  !  But  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  If  not  returned  to  the  i)eople,  it  nuist  go  some- 
where ;  and  is  there  no  danjic^r  of  bril)in<j:  those  to  whom 
it  may  go  ?  If  we  disburse  it,  is  there  no  danger  of  brib- 
ing the  thousands  of  agents,  contractors,  and  jobbei*s. 
through  whose  hands  it  must  pass,  and  in  wliose  pockets, 
and^ those  of  their  associates,  so  large  a  i)art  would  be 
dejK>sited  ?  If,  to  avoid  this,  we  leave  it  where  it  is,  in 
the  banks, — is  there  no  danger  of  bribing  the  banks  in  wli(;se 
custody  it  is,  with  their  various  de])en(lants,  and  llie  nu- 
merous swarms  of  si)eculators  wliich  hover  about  tlieni  in 
hojx»s  of  participating  in  the  si)oil  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of 
bribing  the  political  managers,  who,  through  the  d(,'})osits, 
have  the  control  of  these  banks,  and,  })y  them,  of  their  de- 
}.>endants,  and  the  hungry  and  voracious  hosts  of  si)ei-iilators 
who  have  overspread  and  are  devouring  the  land  ?  Yes,  lite- 
rally devouring  tlie  land.  Finally,  if  it  should  be  vested,  as 
proposed  by  tlie  Senator  frc)m  New- York,  is  there  no  diuigcr 
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of  wing  iliD  kddfln  of  State  itooki,  nd,  tkraq^  Am, 
the  BtateB  whidii  haye  inaed  them  ?  Are  tlie  agenfs,  il» 
jdbben,  and  oontractofs ;  are  the  directon  and  BtacMMMwt 
of  the  banks ;  are  the  specnlaton  and  stock-jobben ;  are  Ite 
political  managen  and  hblden  of  State  eecnritieBy  the  auif 
honeet  portion  of  the  oommnnitj  ?  Are  thej  akne  incapa- 
ble of  being  bribed  ?  And  are  the  pe(qple  the  least  honeit, 
and  moat  liable  to  be  bribed  ?  Is  this  the  creed  of  those 
now  in  power  ?  of  those  who  prafess  to  be  the  finends  of  the 
peqile,  and  to  place  implidt  confidence  in  their  mtne  and 
patriotism? 

I  have  now,  said  lb.  Calhonn,  stated  what,  in  mj  opin- 
ion, on^t  to  be  dcme  with  the  snrplns.  Another  qoaation 
still  remains :  not  what  diall,  bat  what  will  be  done  with 
the  surplus  ?  With  a  few  remarks  on  this  question,  I  ihaU 
conclude  what  I  intended  to  say. 

There  was  a  time,  in  the  better  days  of  the  repuUio, 
when  to  show  what  ou^t  to  be  done  was  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.  Those  days  have  passed  away,  I 
fear,  for  ever.  A  power  has  risen  up  in  the  Govenmient 
greater  than  the  people  themselves,  consbting  of  many,  and 
various,  and  powerful  interests,  combined  into  one  mass,  and 
held  together  by  the  cohesive  power  of  the  vast  surplus  in 
the  banks.  This  mighty  combination  will  be  opposed  to 
any  change  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  such  is  its  iofln- 
ence,  no  measure  to  which  it  is  opposed  can  become  a  law, 
however  expedient  and  necessary;  and  that  the  public  money 
will  remain  in  their  possession,  to  be  disposed  of,  not  as  the 
public  interest,  but  as  theirs  may  dictate.  The  time,  indeed, 
seems  &st  approaching,  when  no  law  can  pass,  nor  any  honor 
be  conferred,  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  the  tide-waiter, 
without  the  assent  of  this  powerful  and  interested  combina- 
tion, which  is  steadily  becoming  the  Government  itself,  to 
the  utter  subversion  of  the  authority  of  the  people.  Nay, 
I  fear  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  I  look  with  anxiety 
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to  the  &te  of  this  measure  as  the  test  whether  we  are  or 
not. 

If  nothing  should  be  done — ^if  the  money  which  justly 
belongs  to  the  people  be  left  where  it  is,  with  the  many 
and  overwhelming  objections  to  it — the  fact  will  prove  that 
a  great  and  radical  change  has  been  eflfected  ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  subverted  ;  that  the  authority  of  the  people  is 
suppressed  by  an  union  of  the  banks  and  the  Executive — an 
union  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  that  of  church 
and  state,  against  which  the  constitution  has  so  jealously 
guarded.  It  would  be  the  announcement  of  a  state  of 
things  from  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  can  be  no  recovery 
'^  state  of  boundless  corruption,  and  the  lowest  and  basest 


subserviency.  It  seems  to  be  the  order  of  Providence  that, 
with  the  exception  of  these,  a  people  may  recover  from 
any  evil.  Piracy,  robbery,  and  violence  of  every  descrip- 
tion may,  as  history  proves,  be  followed  by  virtue,  patriot- 
ism^ and  national  greatness  ;  but  where  is  the  example  to  be 
found  of  a  degenerate,  corrupt  and  subservient  people,  who 
have  ever  recovered  their  virtue  and  patriotism  ?  Their 
lot  has  ever  been  the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness  and 
misery :  scorned,  trodden  down,  and  obliterated  for  ever  from 
the  list  of  nations.  May  Heaven  grant  that  such  may 
never  be  our  doom  ! 
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On  the  Deposit  Bill,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1836. 

[Mr.  Calhoun,  agreeably  to  notice,  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
introduce  the  following  Bill : — 

A  Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  certain  sections  therein  named 
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of  the  act  of  the  2dd  June,  1836,  regiiluting  the  depositB  of  the  money 
that  maj  be  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  Januar}%  1838. 

Be  it  enacted,  d'c.  That  the  money  which  shall  be  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1838,  reserving  the 
sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  several 
States,  on  the  terms,  and  according  to  tlie  provisions  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  sections  of  the  act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the 
public  money,  approved  the  23d  day  of  June,  1830.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  introducing  the  bill,  observed  that  he 
had  not  asked  leave  to  introduce  this  bill  ^\ithout  satisfying 
himself  that  there  would  be  a  large  surplus  of  the  public 
revenue  remainin^c  in  the  treasurv  at  the  tcnnination  of  the 
next  year,  after  allowing  for  very  liberal  a])propriations  on 
all  proper  subjects  of  expenditure.  From  the  calculations 
he  had  made,  he  was  convinced  that  the  amount  of  this  sur- 
plus would  not  fall  short  of  eight  millions  (jf  dollars. 

He  was  fully  aware  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur}',  in 
the  report  submitted  by  that  otficer  to  Congress,  had  taken 
a  verv  (lilferout  view  :  vet  ^Ir.  C.  thoui^ht  he  hazarded  little 
when  he  said  that,  on  this  subiect  the  Secretarv  was  cer- 
tainlv  mistaken.  lie  knew,  indeed,  that  formed v  such  an 
assi'Vtiou  from  a  member  erf  Congress,  in  relation  to  the 
highest  liscal  (>iHcor  of  the  Government  wuuld  have  been 
deemed  adventurous  ;  but  so  vague,  so  uncertain,  so  con- 
jectural, and  .^(^  very  erroneous  had  been  tlie  reports  from  that 
dejnu'tment  i^v  two  or  tlnve  years  last  past,  that  he  couhl 
not  be  eonsideretl  as  risking  much  in  taking  such  a  position. 
That,  in  this  remark,  he  did  no  injustice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (toward  whom  he  cherished  no  personal  hos- 
tilit  v  or  unkind  feelinirs  whatsoever),  he  would  take  the  libertv 
^A^  ]»resiMitinir  to  the  Senate  the  estimates  made  bv  that 
otlieer  in  Ueeenilu'r  last,  for  the  present  year,  and  com]»are 
with  ii  iho  ar;i:;il  resn!:.  as  now  ascertained  from  the  Sec- 
?\tar\'s  own  rv^poit,  made  the  pr<\sent  ses>ion.  His  esti- 
mate of  the  receipts   troni  all  sources,  including  the  public 
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lands  and  every  other  branch  of  the  revenue,  amounted  to 
$19,750,000  ; — whereas  tlie  report  stated  thosq  receipts  to 
have  amounted  to  §47,691,898 — presenting  a  difference  in 
the  estimate,  for  a  single  year,  of  $27,941,898.  Thus  the 
excess  of  the  actual  receipts  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  estimate. 
Each  of  the  great  branches  of  revenue,  the  customs  and  the 
public  lands,  exceeded  the  estimate  by  millions  of  dollars. 

Again  :  the  Secretary  had  estimated  the  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  then  within  foiu*  weeks  of  its  termination, 
at  §18,047,598  ; — whereas  the  report  showed  that  the  bal- 
ance actually  amounted  to  §26,749.803 — ^being  an  error  of 
§8,702,250  for  that  short  period.  How  these  errors  arose, 
whether  from  negligence  or  inattention,  or  whether  they 
were  made  purposely,  to  subserve  certain  political  views,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say ;  but  they  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  ran  no  very  formidable  hazard  in  venturing  to  say 
that  the  views  of  the  Secretary  in  respect  to  what  w^as  yet 
future  might  be  erroneous. 

But  further :  the  Secretary,  in  his  report  last  year,  had 
estimated  the  available  means  of  the  treasurv,  for  the  cur- 
rent  year,  at  §37,797,598  ;  they  were  now  ascertained  to 
have  been  §74,441,701,  exhibiting  the  error  of  §46,644,104. 
We  might  search  the  fiscal  records  of  all  civilized  nations, 
and  would  not  find,  in  the  compass  of  history,  an  error  so 
monstrous.  He  stated  this  with  no  feelings  of  ill-will  to- 
ward the  Secretarv,  l)ut  with  emotions  of  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation  for  the  honor  of  the  count rv.     How  must  errors  like 

ft' 

these  appear  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  ?  How  would 
they  look  to  posterity  ? 

But  he  was  not  yet  done.  The  Secretary  estimated  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  year  at  §23.103,444  ; — whereas  they  turned 
out  to  be  §31,435,032— making  a  ditioivnce  of  §8,331,588. 
He  estimated  tlie  balance  in  the  treasurv  at  the  end  of  this 
year  at  §14,500,000.     He  now  admits   that  it  will  equal 
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$43,005,669— making  an  error  of  $28,505,669,  and  this  not- 
withstanding  be  had  made  an  under  estimate  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  eight  millions,  which,  if  added,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  would  make  a  mistake  of  nearly  thirty-seven  milliona 

The  Secretary,  however,  had  profited  by  the  errors  of 
last  year.  The  estimates  in  the  present  report  were  some- 
what nearer  to  the  truth,  but  still  far  removed  from 
it.  Indeed,  so  small  was  the  extent  to  which  he  had 
profited,  that  he  had  risked  an  opinion  that  the  expenditure 
would  exceed  the  income ;  so  that,  of  the  sum  which  had 
been  deposited  with  the  States,  a  portion,  amounting  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions,  would  have  to  be  refunded. 
The  Secretary  held  out  language  of  this  kind,  when  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  income  of  the  year  would  be  $24,000,000. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  administration,  with 
such  an  income,  venture  to  call  upon  the  States  to  pay  back 
the  moneys  they  had  received.  No  administration  would 
venture  the  call,  except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  war ;  in  which 
event  these  deposits  would  prove  a  timely  and  precious  re- 
source. With  proper  management,  they  would  enable  the 
Grovernment  to  avoid  the  necessity,  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  of  resorting  to  war  taxes  and  loans.  All  those  gentle- 
men— and  he  saw  several  of  them  around  him  who  were  here 
at  the  commencement  of  the  last  war — would  well  remember 
the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  which  attended  the  op- 
eration of  raising  the  revenue  from  a  peace  to  a  war 
establishment. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  would  be  a  surplus,  the  ques- 
tion presented  itself  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it. 
That  question  Mr.  C.  would  not  now  attempt  to  argue. 
The  discussion  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  premature  and 
out  of  place.  He  proposed  to  himself  a  more  limited  object ; 
which  was,  to  state  the  points  connected  with  this  subject, 
which  he  considered  as  established,  and  to  point  out  what 
was  the  real  issue  at  present.     One  point  was  perfectly  es- 
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iahed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session — ^that,  when 
e  was  an  unavoidable  surplus,  it  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
treasury,  or  in  the  deposit  banks,  but  should  be  de- 
ted  with  the  States.  It  was  not  only  the  most  safe,  but 
most  just,  that  the  States  should  have  the  use  of  the 
ey,  in  preference  to  the  banks.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
t  and  leading  principle  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
act  of  last  session — an  act  that  would  for  ever  distinguish 
twenty-fourth  Congress — an  act  which  will  go  down  with 
)r  to  posterity,  as  it  had  obtained  the  almost  unanimous 
x)bation  of  the  present  day.  Its  passage  had  inspired 
country  with  new  hopes.  It  was  beheld  abroad  as  a 
ber  of  wonder  ;  a  phenomenon  in  the  fiscal  world  ;  such 
)uld  have  spnmg  out  of  no  institutions  but  ours,  and 
jh  went,  in  a  powerful  and  impressive  manner,  to  illus- 
5  the  genius  of  our  Government. 

Ee  considered  it  no  less  fully  established,  that  there 
it  to  be  no  surplus,  if  it  could  be  avoided.  The  money 
Qged  to  those  who  made  it,  and  Government  had  no  right 
xact  it  unless  necessary.  What,  then,  was  the  true 
tion  at  issue  ?  It  was  this.  Can  you  reduce  the  reve- 
to  the  wants  of  the  people  ? — he  meant  in  a  large  politi- 
«nse.  Could  the  reduction  be  made  without  an  injury 
would  more  than  countervail  the  benefit  ?  The  Presi- 
thought  it  could  be  done ;  and  Mr.  C.  hoped  he  was 
jct  in  that  opinion.  If  it  be  practicable,  then,  beyond 
juestion  it  was  the  proper  and  natural  course  to  be 
»ted.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  he  had  moved 
efer  this  part  of  the  President's  Message  to  the  Com- 
ee  on  Finance.  He  not  only  considered  that  as  the 
•opriate  committee,  but  there  were  other  reasons  that 
rned  him  in  making  the  reference.  A  majority  of  that 
mittee  were  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Deposit  Bill,  and 
Id,  therefore,  do  aU  in  their  power  to  avoid  the  possibility 
aving  a  surplus.      If,  then,  that  committee  could  not 
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effioct  a  Tednotioii,  then  it  might  be  Bafe^y  aflnuoed  as^aiiw. 
practicable.  If  they  could  agree  on  a  redaction,  the  8en«fci 
no  doubt  would  concur  with  them. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  the  committee  need  have 
have  no  apprehension  :  that  any  reduction  they  might  proH 
poee  to  make  would  be  considered  by  the  South  as  &  breach 
of  the  Compromise  Act.  Her  interest  in  that  act  is  not 
against  the  reduction,  but  the  increase  of  duties.  If  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  other  sections  to  reduce,  she  will  certajply 
not  complain. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  would  take  this  occasion  to  define  with 
exactness  the  position  he  occupied  in  regard  to  the  oompio^ 
mise.  He  stood,  personally,  without  pledge  or  plighted 
£uth,  as  &r  as  that  act  was  coQcemed.  He  clearly  foresaw, 
at  the  time  that  biU  passed^^that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  revenue  in  the  treaSuiy.  He  knew  that  result  to  be  un- 
avoidable, unless  by  a  reduction  so  sudden  as  to  overthrow 
our  manufacturing  establishments — a  catastrophe  which  he 
sincerely  desired  to  avoid.  Whatever  might  be  thought  to 
the  contrary,  he  had.  always  been  the  fiiend  of  those  estab- 
lishments. He  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  reduction  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  had  not  been  made  to  take  place  as  fast 
as  it  might  have  been.  But  the  terms  of  the  bill  formed 
the  only  ground  on  which  the  opposing  interests  could  agree, 
and  he,  as  representing,  in  part,  one  of  the  Southern  States, 
had  accepted  it — ^believing  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  best 
arrangement  which  could  be  effected  ;  yet  he  saw  (it  did  not, 
indeed,  require  much  of  a  prophetic  spirit)  that  there  were 
those  who  were  then  ready  to  collect  the  tariff  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  rather  than  yield  an  inch,  who,  when  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  surplus  should  be  felt,  would  throw  the 
responsibility  on  those  who  supported  the  bilL  Seeing  this, 
Mr.  C.  had  determined  that  it  should  not  be  thrown  upon 
liim.  He  had  therefore  risen  in  his  place,  and,  after  calling 
on  the  8tcnograpliei*s  to  note  his  wonls,  he  had  declared  that 
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he  voted  for  that  bill  in  the  same  manner,  and  no  other, 
that  he  did  for  all  otlier  bills, — and  that  he  held  himself  no 
further  personally  i)ledgcd  in  its  passage  than  in  any  other. 
Mr.  C.  was  therefore  at  perfect  liberty  to  select  his  position, 
wliich  he  would  now  state.  We  of  the  South  had  derived 
incalculable  advantages  from  that  act ;  and,  as  one  l>elong- 
ing  to  that  section,  he  claimed  all  those  advantages  to  the 
very  last  letter.  That  act  had  reduced  the  income  of  the 
Government  greatly.  Few,  he  believed,  were  fully  aware  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  had  operated.  It  was  a  fact,  which 
documents  would  show,  that  the  act  of  1828  arrested  at  the 
cusfom-house  one-half  in  value  of  the  amount  of  the  imports. 
The  imports  at  that  time,  deducting  reshipments,  were 
about  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars  in  value — out  of  which  the 
Government  collected  about  tliirty-two  millions  in  the  gross. 
The  imports  of  the  last  year,  deducting  reshipments, 
amoimted  to  §120,000,000,  which,  if  the  tariff  of  1828 
had  not  been  reduced,  would  have  given  an  increase  of 
§60,000,000,  inst(>ad  of  something  upwards  of  $21,000,000. 
He  claimed  not  the  whole  difference  for  the  compromise,  but 
upwards  of  $20,000,000  may  be  fairly  carried  to  its  credit. 
Under  this  great  reduction,  we  of  the  South  began  to  revive. 
Our  business  began  to  thrive  and  to  look  up.  But  the  Com- 
promise Act  had  not  yet  fully  discharged  its  functions.  Its 
operation  would  continue  until  the  revenue  shall  be  brought 
down  till  no  duty  shall  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valoremy 
and  the  revenue  be  reduced  to  the  actual  wants  of  the 
Government.  But,  while  he  claimed  for  tft  South  all  these 
very  important  advantages,  Mr.  C  trusted  he  was  too  honest 
as  well  as  too  proud,  wlule  he  claimed  those  benefits  on  her 
part,  to  withhold  whatever  advantage  the  North  may  derive 
from  the  compromise.  His  position,  tlien,  on  the  cpiestion 
of  reduction,  was  to  follow,  and  not  to  lead  ;  and  such  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  position  of  the  South.  If  it  be  the  wish 
of  other  sections  to  reduce,  .she  will  cheerfully  follow  ;  but  I 
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truBt  she  will  be  the  last  to  disturb  the  present  state  of 
things. 

Having  thus  clearly  defined  his  own  position,  Mr.  C. 
said  he  would  venture  a  suggestion.  If  the  manu&cturing 
interests  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  one  wlio  had  never  been 
their  enemy,  he  would  venture  to  advise  them  to  a  coarse 
which  he  should  consider  as  wise  on  all  sides. 

It  is  well  known,  said  Mr.  C,  that  the  Compromise  Act 
makes  a  very  great  and  sudden  reduction  in  the  years  1841 
and  1842.  He  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  provision  at  the 
time  ;  but  those  who  represented  the  manufacturing  interest 
thought  it  was  safer  and  better  to  reduce  more  slowly  at 
first,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  a  shock  at  the  commencement.  He 
thought  experience  had  clearly  shown  that  there  could  be  no 
hazard  in  accelerating  the  rate  of  reduction  now,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  great  and  rapid  descent  of  1841  and  1842  ;  and  in 
this  view,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  wise  to  distribute 
the  remaining  reduction  equally  on  the  six  remaining  years  of 
the  act.     It  was,  however,  but  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  C.  observed,  that  had  not  this  been  the  short  session 
of  Congress,  he  should  have  postponed  the  introduction  of 
the  present  bill,  and  awaited  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  But  it  was  possible  that  committee  might  find  it 
impracticable  to  reduce  the  revenue ;  and  as  there  were  but 
about  two  months  of  the  session  left,  if  something  were  not 
eflected  in  the  mean  time,  a  large  surplus  might  be  left  in 
the  treasury,  orTatber  in  the  deposit  banks — left  there  to 
disturb  and  disorder  the  currency  of  the  country  ;  to  cherish 
and  foster  a  spirit  of  wild  and  boundless  speculation,  and 
1)0  wielded  for  electioneering  pur^wses.  A  standing  surplus 
in  the  deposit  banks  was  almost  universally  condenmed. 
The  President  himself  had  denoimced  it  in  his  message,  and 
Mr.  C.  heartily  agreed  with  him  in  every  word  he  had  said 
on  that  subject. 
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Before  sending  the  bill  to  the  Chair,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  expressing  his  hope  that  the  subject  would  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  that  had  characterized 
the  debates  upon  it  last  year.  It  was  a  noble  example,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  followed.  Let  the  subject  be  argued 
on  great  public  grounds,  and  let  all  party  spirit  be  sacrificed, 
on  this  great  question,  to  the  good  of  the  country.  Yet,  he 
would  say  to  the  friends  of  the  administration,  that  it  was 
not  f5rom  any  fear,  on  party  ground,  that  he  uttered  this 
sentiment ;  for  he  believed  there  was  no  subject  which, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  opposition,  would  be  more  fatal  to 
power. 

[The  bill  was,  by  consent,  read  twice ;  when  Mr.  Calhoun  moved 
that  it  be  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next  He  saw  no 
necessity  for  its  commitment 

Mr.  Clay  here  rose,  expressed  his  opposition  to  any  essential  modi- 
fication of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
proposition  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  States,  as  the  most  efficient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus. He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Walker  of  Mississijjpi,  who  moved  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Finance ;  and,  during  his  remarks, 
charged  Mr.  Calhoun  with  the  design  of  raising  money  for  tlie  purpose 
of  distribution,  and  making  the  system  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  complained  of  having  been  entirely 

misstated  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.      He  had  not 

invoked  the  Senate  to  any  such  act,  nor  had  he  said  any 

thing  like  it.     But  he  had  said  that  no  administration  could 

honestly  plead  any  necessity  for  demanding  back  the  deposits 

from  the  States,  unless  in  the  contingency  of  a  foreign  war. 

80  &r  from  having  expressed  a  desire  to  create  and  distribute 

a  surplus,  he  had,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  declared  that 

he  should  greatly  prefer  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  if  it  could 

be  safely  effected ;  and  he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 

send  the  bill  to  a  committee  opposed  to  his  own  views,  that, 
VOL.  n. — 37 
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if  possible^  this  might  be  effected.     Yet^  the  gentleman  ac- 
cused him  of  a  design  to  create  a  surplus. 

The  gentleman  had  again  said,  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  him  in  favor  of  the  Distribution  Bill  had 
been,  that  the  deposit  of  the  public  money  in  banks  was  a 
great  instrument  of  fraud  and  speculation.  This  was  a 
great  mistake.  He  had  said  no  such  thing.  The  President, 
however,  had  undertaken  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  had 
issued  an  order,  which  was  much  more  like  an  act  of  Con- 
gress than  an  executive  measure.  The  President  deemed 
the  evil  so  great,  and  the  remedy  so  specific,  that  he  had 
ventured  on  a  great  stretch  of  power  to  reaUze  the  object. 
Now,  after  what  the  President  had  said  on  this  subject,  any 
man  who  should  vote  to  leave  the  public  money  in  de- 
posit banks  stood  openly  convicted  of  being  in  favor  of  specu- 
lators. 

Mr.  C.  hoped  the  Senator  would  not  persist  in  his  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  to  a  committee  which  ho  knew  to  be  utterly 
opposed  to  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  unparliamentary.  He 
hoped  the  gentleman  would  at  least  indulge  him  with  a 
special  conmiittee. 

[ITere,  aft<?r  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  favor  of  the 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  Mr.  Walker 
again  rose  in  support  of  his  motion ;  and  alleged  that  Mr.  Calhoun, 
by  not  advocating  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in  regard  to  a 
reduction  of  duties,  was,  in  fact,  voting  to  create  a  surplus  for  distri- 
bution.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  and  explained,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  case  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
complained  was  not  parallel  to  the  present,  and  still  in- 
sisted on  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  a  special  commit- 
tee. If,  however,  tlip  Senate  should  resolve  to  send  this 
bill  to  the  Committee  of  Finance,  he  should  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  movement.     He  had  read  the  President's 
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Message  attentively.  It  was  an  extraordinary  document. 
He  read  with  no  less  care  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ;  that,  too,  was  an  extraordinary  document.  The 
perusal  had  suggested  some  suspicions  to  his  mind ;  and 
should  the  present  bill  be  sent  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
those  suspicions  would  be  fully  confirmed.  Such  a  measure 
would  go  far  to  connnce  him  that  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration was  agreed  upon,  and  that  it  would  be — to  make  a 
demonstration  on  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  but,  in  fact,  to 
leave  the  revenue  in  the  deposit  banks.  The  end  of  this 
session  was  not  far  off,  and  that  would  tell  whether  he  was 
not  correct  in  his  opinion.  He  would  now,  in  his  turn,  ven- 
ture to  become  a  prophet ;  and  he  would  predict  that,  if  the 
present  motion  succeeded,  the  very  thing  which  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Message  had  most  decidedly  condemned,  would 
be  the  thing  actually  realized.  Notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's opposition  to  the  collecting  of  surplus  revenue,  and 
all  he  had  said  on  its  tendency  to  promote  speculation 
and  corcupt  the  public  morals,  that  was  the  thing  which 
would  be  done.  He  was  sorry  he  did  not  see  the  Senator 
from  New- York  (Mr.  Wright)  in  his  place.  On  that  gentle- 
man, peculiarly,  lies  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  revenue.  Mr.  C.  well  knew  the  difficulty  of 
touching  this  subject.  He  had  himself  had  a  full  and  sound 
trial  of  that  operation.  He  knew  the  cflforts  by  which  the 
existing  reduction  had  been  effected,  and  he  felt  very  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  New- York  could  not  be  sanguine  in 
the  exi)ectation  of  effecting  a  reduction  to  any  great  amount. 
He  had  heard  much  said  in  private  on  that  subject,  and  he 
could  not  but  regret  tliat  the  President,  when  alluding  to 
it  in  his  Message,  had  not  referred  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing it.  Mr.  C.  thought  he  saw  how  things  were  to  go,  and 
he  thus  openly  announced  what  liis  conviction  was.  He 
believed  nothing  would  bo  done  to  reduce  the  revenue  ;  that 
the  money  would  still  be  collected,  and  would  be  left,  not 
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where  it  ought  to  be  found,  in  the  treasuries  of  the  States, 
but  in  the  deposit  banks. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  would  report  an  adequate  re- 
duction, of  the  revenue,  Mr.  C.  would  consent  to  withdraw 
his  bill.  He  should  infinitely  prefer  a  reduction  to  a  distri- 
bution provided  the  thing  could  be  done.  In  the  mean- 
while the  South  claimed  the  execution  of  the  Compromise 
Bill ;  it  had  not  only  closed  a  long  and  painful  controversy, 
but  had  enabled  them  to  make  some  feeble  stand  against  the 
progress  of  executive  influence.  He  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  special  committee. 

[Here  Mr.  Rives  of  Virginia  said  something  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  taxed  Mr.  C.  with  incon- 
sistency in  voting  to  refer  tlie  question  of  reduction  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  while  he  opposed  the  present  motion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  repelled  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  He 
had  been  in  favor  of  sending  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the 
revenue  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because  he  considered 
the  subject  as  appropriate  to  their  specific  duties  ;  but  he 
was  opposed  to  sending  this  bill  to  that  committee,  because 
they  were  known  to  be  adverse  to  its  object.  In  one  case  he 
had  gone  on  the  great  parliamentary  principle,  tliat  proposi- 
tions were  to  be  referred  to  committees  favorable  to  the  ob- 
ject proposed  ;  ami  in  the  other  case,  he  still  had  sent  it  to 
a  committee  at  least  not  unfavorable  to  the  mejisure.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  the  honorable  Senator  from  Virginia  de- 
clare so  explicitly  that  he  did  not  repent  the  course  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  Compromise  Bill.  He  was  confident 
the  gentleman  never  would  have  reason  to  repent  the  able 
and  honorable  course  he  had  pursued  on  that  memorable 
occasion  ;  and  he  trusted  the  gentleman  would  agree  in 
sentiment  with  those  who  were  0])j)0sed  to  leaving  the  public 
money  in  the  deposit  banks.  Mr.  C.  had  given  many  evi- 
dences of  liis  desire  that  a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
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revenue  ;  and  had,  the  last  session,  sent  a  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  for  that  object,  which  afterwards  had 
passed  the  Senate  almost  unanimously,  and  had  been  sent  to 
the  other  House,  after  which,  it  was  never  again  heard  of. 
He  was  not  the  man,  however,  to  disturb  the  terms  of  the 
compromise,  which  had  so  happily  been  efiFected,  imless  it 
could  be  done  by  common  consent.  The  South  were  pre- 
pared to  assent  to  such  a  stej),  and  if  the  North  would  also 
agree  to  it,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  seemed  to  suppose  that,  because  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  was  likely  to  be  a  siuplus  revenue  or  not, 
therefore,  this  bill  ought  to  be  sent  to  them.  The  argu- 
ment was  too  wide  ; — on  the  same  principle,  every  proposition 
which  related  to  the  application  of  any  portion  of  the  public 
resources  must  be  sent  to  that  committee.  It  would  swal- 
low up  almost  all  the  business  of  the  Senate.  He  concluded 
by  demanding  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  com- 
mitment. 


REMARKS 


On  Mr.  Benton's  proposition  to  apply  the  unexpended 
balances  of  Appropriations  in  the  Treasury  to 
objects  of  National  Defence ;  made  in  the  Senate, 
December  28th,  1836. 

[Mr.  Benton,  after  stating  tlie  contents  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (called  for  on  bis  motion),  showing  the  amount 
of  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session, 
and  commenting,  at  some  length,  on  them,  moved  the  printing  of  the 
document,  and  tliat  five  copies  be  sent  to  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
ten  copies  to  each  branch  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  one  thousand 
copies  retained  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
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The  main  objects  of  the  movement  being  to  retain  these  balances 
in  the  treasury,  and  to  withdraw  from  the  States  the  surplus  revenues 
which  had  been  deposited  with  them,  under  an  act  of  tlie  previous 
session,  Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said :] 

He  desired  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  very  ex- 
traordinary motion  of  the  Senator  fix)m  Missouri,  and  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question.  Tlie  sending  out 
this  paper  in  the  manner  proposed,  would  make  an  erroneous 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  sent, 
and  would  be  an  unusual  dejmrture  from  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  the  Senate.  Did  not  ever}-  Senator  know  that  there 
was  a  large  amount  left  in  tlie  treasur}',  say  five*  millions  of 
dollars,  by  the  Deposit  Law  of  the  last  session,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  these  balances  ?  Did  not  ever)'  Senator 
know  that,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
there  were  three  millions  of  dollars  of  these  appropriations 
that  would  not  be  wanted,  and  were  therefore  tninsferrod  to 
tlie  surplus  fund  in  pursuance  of  a  standing  law  ?  And  was 
there  not  besides,  a  lar<jre  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  disbursinj:: 
officers  of  the  Government  ?  He  knew,  ilr.  C.  siiid,  that 
every  exertion  would  be  made  in  order  to  defeat  the  Deposit 
Bill  at  this  session.  He  knew  well  that  the  battle  was  yet 
to  be  fought — a  battle  in  which  the  people  would  be  on  one 
side,  and  the  office-holders  and  offiee-seekei*s  on  the  other. 
While  u]),  he  would  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
make  one  remark  in  reference  tt)  the  report  of  that  committee 
on  the  bill  introduced  by  him  a  few  days  since,  and,  much 
against  his  wishes,  referred  to  them.  They  had  rej>orted 
against  the  bill,  and  it  was  not  strange  that  they  should  do 
so  ;  because  a  majority  of  that  cummittee  were  rhree  out  of 
the  six  who  voted  against  the  De])osit  Bill  at  the  last  session. 
But  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  they  had  reported  it 
without  one  siugle  word  of  explanation  ;  the  chairman  sinijjy 
savin^X  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  connnittee  to  niove  for 
its  indefinite  postponement.     lie  would  now  ask  the  chair- 
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man  on  what  grounds  he  had  repoiHed  against  this  bill? 
Was  it  because  the  committee  were  satisfied  that  there 
would  not  be  a  surplus  ?  If  so,  said  Mr.  C,  let  us  know  it. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  such  was  their  reason,  because  it 
is  a  debatable  proposition.  Was  it  because  they  would  not 
have  the  surplus  deposited  with  the  States  ?  If  this  was 
the  case,  it  was  directly  contrary  to  the  known  sense  of  that 
body,  expressed  almost  unanimously  at  the  last  session.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  committee  reported  against 
the  bill  on  such  grounds.  With  the  denunciations  of  the 
President  himself  against  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  his  declarations  that  the  worst 
disposition  that  could  be  made  of  it  was  to  let  it  remain  in 
the  deposit  banks,  he  did  suppose  that  the  committee  could 
not  contemplate  either  result.  He  coi\ld  not  believe  but 
that,  from  courtesy,  the  chairman  would  make  such  a  report 
as  would  put  the  Senate  in  possession  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  committee  objected  to  the  bill. 

[Here  Mr.  Wright  rose,  and,  in  a  few  remarks,  objected  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  decUned  making  any  direct  response.  He  further  stated, 
that  the  committee  did  not  design  to  submit  any  detailed  report,  but 
that,  when  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Deposit  Act  to  the  surplus  revenues  remaining  in  the 
treasury  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1838)  came  up  for  consideration,  he 
should  feel  bound  to  assign  the  reasons  which  governed  the  committee 
in  the  course  they  had  adopted.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  said,  that,  although  he  very 
much  regretted  that  they  were  not  to  have  a  detailed  report, 
yet  he  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  thought  the  course 
of  the  committee  ^very  unusual  one.  A  bill  of  acknowledg- 
ed importance,  if  he  might  judge  from  the  President's  Mes- 
sage and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  together 
with,  the  course  of  the  Senate  last  session,  was,  after  a  full 
debate^  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  because  that 
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committee  was  particularly  constituted  to  advise  on  the 
subjects  to  which  it  related  ;  yet  that  committee  treated  it 
as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  questions,  and  despatched  it 
without  a  written  report.  This  aU  might  be  very  right,  but 
it  certainly  was  very  extraordinary  and  unusuaL 

He  had  been  here  many  years,  both  as  presiding  officer 
and  as  a  member  of  the  body,  and  he  must  say,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  known  a  question  to  be  put 
to  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which  he  refused  to  answer. 
As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  he 
must  say  that  he  had  a  right  to  an  answer.  JThe  bill  had 
gone  to  the  committee,  had  received  its  disapprobation,  and 
the  committee  ought  to  let  them  know  the  grounds  on  which 
they  objected  to  it.  If  there  was  no  surplus,  let  us,  said 
Mr.  C,  hear  the  committee  say  so.  If  there  was  one,  then, 
said  he,  let  us  hear  what  objections  the  committee  have  to 
dejx)siting  it  with  the  States.  He  made  no  complaints ;  but 
he  must  say  the  course  of  the  committee  was  very  extraordi- 
nary. 

[Mr.  Hubbard  of  New  Hampshire  here  made  some  remarks  in 
opposition  to  the  course  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  to  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Benton,  as  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  mislead  the  State 
Legislatures  and  the  people. 

Mr.  Benton  replied  at  some  length  in  defence  of  the  report,  and 
his  own  course,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  remarked :] 

That  he  found  the  information,  which  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Missouri  was  so  anxious  to  give  the  country,  was  already 
before  the  Senate  in  a  very  authentic  form.  It  was  to  be 
found  in  the  table  of  estimates  accompanying  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  argued  that,  according 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
estimated  the  miexpended  balances  of  appropriations  at 
S14,G3G,0G3,  the  sum  of  §3,013,389  would  not  be  wanted. 
The  Senator,  therefore,  in  sending  out  a  document,  setting 
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forth  that  $14,500,000  were  required  for  outstanding  appro- 
priations, would  mislead  the  puhlie,  and  make  a  false  impres- 
sion. Mr.  C.  contended  that,  taking  the  five  millions  which 
must  be  left  in  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  Deposit  Act, 
from  the  eleven  and  odd  remaining  of  the  fourteen  millions, 
together  with  the  money  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  dis- 
bursing officers,  there  would  be  funds  enough  on  hand,  within 
a  small  amount,  to  meet  the  outstanding  appropriations. 
Now,  when  it  was  admitted  by  every  one  that  the  surplus 
which  woidd  be  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  would 
amount  to  at  least  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  (and,  for 
himself,  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  thirty, 
unless  the  country  should  be  disturbed  by  a  war  or  some 
other  unforeseen  catastrophe),  he  would  seriously  ask,  was 
there  a  Senator  on  the  floor,  of  any  party,  who  would  say, 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  (for  he  would  not  call  the 
Seminole  war  interrupting  the  peace  of  the  Union),  and 
recollecting  the  fact  that  tliis  administration  came  in  as  a 
reform  administration,  that  a  tax  should  be  raised,  or  that 
the  money  distributed  under  the  Deposit  Bill  should  be  re- 
funded, in  order  to  make  extravagant  appropriations  '^  He 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  could  not  believe  it.  He  knew  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Deposit  Act, 
though  he  could  not  say  that  this  was  one  of  them.  But  let 
him  tell  gentlemen  that  these  attempts  would  only  produce 
a  reaction,  and  end  in  their  defeat. 

Mr.  C,  in  conclusion,  adverted  to  the  subject  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  down  to 
the  legitimate  wants  of  the  Government.  He  insisted  that 
the  Conoimittee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  this  ruiitter,  were  bound  to  show,  in  a  satis&c- 
tory  manner,  either  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  next  year, 
or  to  admit  the  necessity  of  making  an  adequate  reduction 
of  the  revenue. 
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[Mr.  Benton  here  again  rose,  and  spoke  at  some  length.] 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  reply,  said :  He  had  certainly  made  no 
complaint  of  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  presumed  that  his  calculations  were  perfectly 
accurate  ;  but  what  he  complained  of  was,  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  proposed  to  send  out  a  document  which  was 
not  correct,  with  a  view  to  show  the  outstanding  appropria- 
tions remaining  unsatisfied.  He  maintained  that  the  docu- 
ment was  entirely  pernicious  ;  for  it  set  forth  what  was  not 
really  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  all  that  he  desired  was  that 
the  public  should  not  be  deceived  on  the  subject. 
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On  the  bill  for  the  Admission  of  Michigan,  delivered 

in  the  Senate,  Jan'y  2,  1837. 

[Mr.  Grundy  moved  that  the  prexious  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned, for  the  puq^ose  of  considoriug  the  Bill  to  admit  the  State  of 
Michigan  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  opposed  to  the  motion;  the  documents  accom- 
panyinji^  the  Bill  had  but  this  morning  been  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
no  time  had  been  allowed  for  even  readinof  them  over. 

Mr.  Grundy  insisted  on  his  motion.  Of  one  point  he  was  fully  sat- 
isfied, that  Michigan  had  a  right  to  be  received  into  the  Union ;  on  this, 
he  presumed,  there  would  be  but  little  difference  of  opinion,  the  chief 
diliiculty  having  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  done.  There 
SL'cmed  more  difference  of  opinion,  and  he  presumed  there  would  be 
more  debate,  touching  the  preamble  than  concerning  the  Bill  itself;  but 
he  could  not  consent  to  postpone  the  subject.  Congress  was  daily 
passing  laws,  the  effect  of  which  pross«»d  immediately  upon  the  people 
of  Micliiijan,  and  concornincr  which  they  were  entitled  to  have  a  voice 
and  a  vote  up(ni  this  floor;  and,  therefons  the  Bill  for  their  admission 
ou'jflit  to  receive  the  immediate  action  of  the  Senate.     As  to  the  docu- 
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ments,  they  were  not  numerous.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
might  readily  run  his  eye  over  them,  and  he  would  perceive  that  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  easily  understood.  Indeed,  there  was  but  one  of 
any  consequence,  respecting  which  there  was  any  controversy.  When 
the  Senate  adjourned  on  Thursday,  many  Senators  had  been  prepared 
and  were  desirous  to  speak,  although  the  documents  were  not  then 
printed.  It  was  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  case  which  would 
form  the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  they  could  as  well  bo  discussed 
now.  lie  thought  the  Senate  had  better  proceed.  One  fact  in  the 
case  was  very  certain ;  there  had  been  more  votes  for  the  members  to 
the  last  convention  than  for  the  first  How  many  more  was  a  matter 
of  little  comparative  consequence.  The  great  question  for  the  Senato 
to  consider  was  this :  What  is  the  will  of  Michigan  on  the  subject  of  en- 
tering the  Union  ? 

If  this  should  be  decided,  it  was  of  less  consequence  whether  the  Bill 
should  or  should  not  expressly  state  that  the  last  convention,  and  the 
assent  by  it  given,  formed  the  ground  of  the  admission  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Calhoun  here  inquired  whetlier  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  to  be  understood  as  being  now  ready  to  abandon  the  preamble  I 
If  the  Judiciary  Committee  were  agreed  to  do  this,  he  thought  all  diflS- 
culty  would  be  at  an  end. 

Mr.  Grundy  replied,  that,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
he  had  no  authority  to  reply  to  the  inquiry,  but,  as  an  individual,  he 
considered  the  preamble  as  of  little  consequence,  and  he  should  vote  for 
the  Bill  whether  it  were  in  or  out  Michigan  ought  undoubtedly  to  be 
admitted,  and  all  the  consequences  would  result,  whether  the  preamble 
were  retained  or  not.  He  had  received  no  authority  from  the  commit- 
tee to  consent  that  it  should  be  stricken  out  For  himself  he  was  set- 
tled in  the  belief  that  Congress  possessed  full  power  to  prescribe  the 
boundaries  of  a  territory,  and  that  when  that  territory  passed  into  a 
State  the  right  remained  still  the  same.  Congress  had  already  estab- 
lished the  boundary  of  Ohio,  and  that  settled  the  question.  lie  never 
bad  perceived  the  necessity  of  inserting  in  the  Admission  Bill  the  sec- 
tion which  made  the  assent  of  Michigan  to  the  boundaries  fixed  for  her 
by  Congress  a  prerequisite  to  her  admission,  because  the  disputed 
boundary  line  was  fixed  by  another  bill ;  and  whether  the  preamble 
to  this  Bill  should  be  retained  or  not,  Michigan  could  not  pass  the  line^ 
80  that  the  preamble  was  really  of  very  little  consequence. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  in  inquiring  of  the  honorable  chairman 
whether  he  intended  to  abandon  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  his  question 
had  had  respect  not  to  any  pledge  respecting  boundaries,  but  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  second  convention  and  of  its  doings.  He  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  chairman  was  ready  to  abandon  that  principle.  He 
had  examined  the  subject  a  good  deal,  and  his  own  mind  was  fully 
made  up  that  Michigan  could  not  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of  that 
second  convention  ;  but  the  Senate  might  set  aside  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  receive  Michigan  as  she  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  Grundy  observed  that,  if  the  gentleman's  mind  was  fully  made 
up,  then  there  could  be  no  necessity  of  postponing  the  subject  The 
gentleman  has  fully  satisfied  himself,  and  now,  said  Mr.  G.,  let  us  see 
if  he  can  satisfy  us.  His  argument,  it  seems,  has  been  fully  matured, 
and  we  are  now  ready  to  listen  to  it  Though  I  consider  that  there 
is  no  virtue  in  the  preamble,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  will  be  the 
same  whether  it  is  stricken  out  or  retained ;  yet  I  am  not  ready  to  say 
that  I  shall  vote  to  strike  it  out.  I  am  ready  to  bear  what  can  be  said 
both  for  and  against  it 

The  question  was  now  put  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy  to  post- 
pone the  previous  orders,  and  carried,  22  to  16.  So  the  orders  were 
postponed,  and  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  hanng 
been  again  read  at  the  Clerk's  table  as  follows : 

A  Bill  to  admit  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal 

footing  with  the  original  States. 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  the  fifteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  entitled  "  An  act  to  establish  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Uuion,  upon  the  conditions  therein 
expresscid,"  a  convention  of  delegates,  electi^il  by  the  people  of  the  said 
State  of  Michigan,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  their  consent  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  said  State  of  Michigan  as  described,  declared,  and  estal^- 
lished,  in  and  by  the  said  act,  did  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  eightei'n 
hundred  and  thirty-six,  assent  to  the  provisions  of  said  act :  therefore, 

Be  it  enacted.,  dr.  That  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  one,  and  is 
hereliv  declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  ad- 
niitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in 
all  respects  whatever. 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  carrying  into  eflfect  tlie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  sections  of 
the  twenty-third  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-six,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  regulate  the  deposits  of  the  public  money,"  shall  consider  the 
State  of  Michigan  as  being  one  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows :] 

I  HAVE  bestowed  on  this  subject  all  the  attention  that  was 
in  my  power,  and,  although  actuated  by  a  most  anxious  de- 
sire for  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  I  find  it 
impossible  to  give  my  assent  to  this  bill.  I  am  satisfied  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  not  bestowed  upon  the  subject  all 
that  attention  which  its  magnitude  requires  ;  and  I  can  ex- 
plain, on  no  other  supposition,  why  they  should  place  the  ad- 
mission on  the  grounds  they  have.  One  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  my  left  (Mr.  Morris),  has  pro- 
nounced the  grounds  dangerous  and  revolutionary.  He 
might  have  gone  further,  and  with  truth  pronounced  them 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

I  have  not  ventured  this  assertion,  as  strong  as  it  is,  with- 
out due  reflection,  and  weighing  the  full  force  of  the  terms  I 
have  used  ;  and  do  not  fear,  with  an  impartial  hearing,  to  es- 
tablish its  truth  beyond  the  power  of  controversy. 

To  understand  fully  the  objection  to  this  bill,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  have  a  correct  conception  of  the  facts. 
They  are  few,  and  may  be  briefly  told. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Territory  of  Michigan,  through  its  Legislature,  authorized  the 
people  to  meet  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
State  Government.  They  met  accordingly,  and  agreed  up- 
on a  constitution,  which  they  forthwith  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. It  was  fully  discussed  in  this  Chamber,  and,  objection- 
able as  the  instrument  was,  an  act  was  finally  passed,  which 
accepted  the  constitution,  and  declared  Michigan  to  be  a 
State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  single  condition. 
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that  she  should,  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  assent  to  the 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  act.  Soon  after  our  adjourn- 
ment the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (for  she  had 
been  raised  by  our  assent  to  the  dignity  of  a  State)  called 
a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  in  conformity  to  the 
act — ^which  met  at  the  time  appointed,  at  Ann  Arbor.  After 
full  discussion,  the  convention  withheld  its  assent,  and  for- 
knally  transmitted  the  result  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  story.  I  will  now  give 
the  sequel.  Since  then,  during  the  last  month,  a  self-con- 
stituted assembly  met, — professedly  as  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  the  State, — ^but  without  the  authority  of  the  State. 
This  unauthorized  and  lawless  assemblage  assumed  the  high 
function  of  giving  the  assent  of  the  State  of  Michigan  to  the 
condition  of  admission,  as  prescribed  in  the  act  of  Congresa 
They  communicated  their  assent  to  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  referred 
his  message  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  that 
committee  reported  this  bill  for  the  admission  of  the  State. 

Such  are  the  facts  out  of  which  grows  tlie  important  ques- 
tion, Had  this  self-constituted  assembly  the  authority  to  as- 
sent for  the  State  ?  Had  they  the  authority  to  do  what  is 
implied  in  giving  assent  to  the  condition  of  admission  ?  That 
assent  introduces  the  State  into  the  Union,  and  pledges  it  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  constitutional  compact  which 
binds  these  States  in  one  confederated  body  ;  imposes  on  her 
all  its  obligations,  and  confers  on  her  all  its  benefits.  Had 
this  irregular,  self-constituted  assemblage  the  authority  to 
perform  these  high  and  solemn  acts  of  sovereignty  in  the  name 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  ?  She  could  only  come  in  as  a  State, 
and  none  could  act  or  speak  for  her  without  her  express  au- 
thority ;  and  to  assume  the  authority  without  her  sanction  is 
nothing- .short  of  treason  against  the  State. 

Again  :  tlie  assent  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress imjJies  an  authority  in  those  who  gave  it,  to  supersede 
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in  part  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Michigan  ;  for  her 
constitution  fixes  the  boundaries  of  the  State  as  part  of  that 
instrument  which  the  condition  of  admission  entirely  alters, 
and  to  that  extent  the  assent  would  supersede  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  question  is  presented,  whether  this  self- 
constituted  assembly,  styling  itself  a  convention,  had  the 
authority  to  do  an  act  which  necessarily  implies  the  right  to 
supersede,  in  part,  the  constitution. 

-But  further  :  the  State  of  Michigan,  through  its  legisla- 
ture, authorized  a  convention  of  the  people,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  the  condition  of  admission  should  be  assent- 
ed to  or  not.  The  convention  met  ;  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, it  dissented  from  the  condition  of  admission  ;  and 
thus  again  the  question  is  presented,  whether  this  self-called, 
self-constituted  assemblage,  this  caucus — ^for  it  is  entitled  to 
no  higher  name — had  the  authority  to  annul  the  dissent  of 
the  State,  solemnly  given  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  reg- 
ularly convoked  under  the  express  sanction  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  State  ? 

If  all  or  any  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive— if  the  self-created  assemblage  of  December  had  no 
autKbrity  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Michigan — 
if  none  to  suj)ersede  any  portion  of  her  constitution — if  none 
to  annul  her  dissent  to  the  condition  of  admission  regularly 
given  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  convoked 
by  the  authority  of  the  State — to  intro<luce  her  on  its  au- 
thority would  be,  not  only  revolutionary  and  dangerous,  but 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  our  constitution.  The 
question  then  submitted  to  the  Senate  is,  Had  that  assem- 
blage the  authority  to  perform  these  high  and  solemn  acts  ? 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  holds 
that  this  self-constituted  assemblage  had  the  authority  ;  and 
what  is  his  reason  ?  Why,  truly,  because  a  greater  number 
of  votes  were  given  for  those  who  constituted  that  assem- 
blage than  for  those  who  constituted  tfa0  p^^ention  of  the 
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people  of  the  State,  coDvened  under  its  constituted  author- 
ities. This  argument  resolves  itself  into  two  questions — the 
first  of  fact,  and  the  second  of  principle.  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  first.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  But  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  never  was  so  important  a  fact  so  loosely 
testified.  There  is  not  one  particle  of  official  evidence  be- 
fore us.  We  had  nothing  but  the  private  letters  of  indi- 
viduals, who  do  not  know  even  the  numbers  that  voted  on 
either  occasion  ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  qualification  of 
voters,  nor  how  their  votes  were  received,  nor  by  whom 
counted.  Now,  none  knows  better  than  the  honorable  chair- 
man himself,  that  such  testimony  as  is  submitted  to  us  to 
establish  a  fact  of  this  moment,  would  not  be  received  in  the 
lowest  magistrate's  court  in  the  land.  But  I  waive  this.  I 
come  to  the  question  of  the  principle  involved  ;  and  what  is 
it  ?  The  argument  is,  that  a  greater  number  of  persons 
voted  for  the  last  convention  than  for  the  first ;  and  therefore 
the  acts  of  the  last  of  right  abrogated  those  of  the  first ;  in 
other  words,  that  mere  numbers,  without  regard  to  the  forms 
of  law,  or  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  give  authority. 
The  authority  of  numbers,  acccrrding  to  this  argument,  sets 
aside  the  authority  of  the  laiv  and  the  constitution.  Need  I 
show  that  such  a  principle  goes  to  the  entire  overthrow  of 
our  constitutional  Government,  and  would  subvert  all  social 
order  ?  It  is  the  identical  principle  wliich  prom})ted  the  late 
revolutionary  and  anarchical  movement  in  Maryland,  and 
which  has  done  more  to  shake  confidence  in  our  system  of 
government  than  any  event  since  the  adoption  of  our  con- 
stitution,— but  wliich,  happily,  has  been  frowned  down  by 
the  patriotism  and  inteUigence  of  the  i)eople  of  that  State. 

What  was  the  ground  of  this  insurrectionary  measure, 
but  that  the  government  of  Maryland  did  not  rei)resent  the 
voice  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  people  of  Maryland, 
and  that  the  authority  of  law  and  constitution  was  nothing 
against  that  of  numbers  ?     Here  we  find,  on  this  floor,  and 
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finom  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  same  princi- 
ple revived,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  fonn  ;  for,  in  Marj'- 
landy  the  anarchists  assumed  tliat  they  were  sustained  by 
the  numerical  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  their 
revolutionary  movements  ;  but  the  utmost  the  chairman  can 
pretend  to  have  is  a  mere  plurality.  The  largest  number  of 
votes  claimed  for  this  selt-crcated  assenlblage  is  8,000  ;  and 
no  man  will  undertake  to  say  that  this  constitutes  any  thing 
like  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  Michigan :  and  he  claims 
the  high  authority  which  he  does  for  it,  not  because  it  is  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  but  because  it  is  a 
greater  number  than  voted  for  the  authorized  convention  of 
the  people  that  refused  to  agree  to  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion. It  may  be  shown  by  his  own  witness,  that  a  majority 
of  the  voters  of  Michigan  greatly  exceed  8,000.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  president  of  the  self-created  assemblage,  states  that 
the  popidation  of  that  State  amounted  to  nearly  200,000 
persons.  If  so,  there  cannot  be  less  than  from  21,000  to 
30,000  voters,  considering  how  nearly  universal  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  under  its  constitution ;  and  it  thus  appoaiT 
that  this  irregidar,  self-constituted  meeting,  did  not  represent 
the  vote  of  one-third  of  the  State  :  and  yet,  on  a  mere  prin- 
ciple of  plurality,  we  are  to  supersede  the  constitution  of 
Micliigan,  and  annul  the  act  of  a  convention  of  the  people 
regularly  convened  under  the  authority  of  the  government 
of  the  State. 

But,  says  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bucha- 
nan), this  assembly  was  not  self-constituted.  It  met  under 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  ;  and  that  act  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  State,  but  only  to  the  people  ;  and  that  the  assem- 
blage in  December  was  just  such  a  meeting  as  that  act  contem- 
plated. It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
the  honorable  Senator  has  given  a  plausible  interpretation  to 
the  act ;  but,  if  he  has,  I  could  very  easily  show  his  interpreta- 
tion to  be  erroneous  ;  for,  if  such  had  been  the  intention  of 
VOL.  II. — 38 
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Congress,  the  act  surely  would  have  specified  the  time  when 
the  convention  was  to  be  held^— who  were  to  be  the  manageiB 
— ^who  the  voters — and  would  not  have  left  it  to  individuals, 
who  might  choose  to  assume  the  authority  to  determine  all 
these  important  points.  I  might  also  readily  show  that  the 
word  "  convention  "  of  the  people,  as  used  in  law  or  the  consti- 
tution, always  means  a  meeting  of  the  people  regularly  conven- 
ed by  the  constituted  atUhority  of  the  States j  in  their  high  sov- 
ereign capacity,  and  never  such  an  assemblage  as  the  one  in 
question.  But  I  waive  this  ;  I  take  higher  ground.  K  the 
act  be,  indeed,  such  as  the  Senator  says  it  is,  then  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Federal  Union.  Congress  has  no  right  whatever  to 
caU  a  convention  in  a  State,  It  can  call  but  one  convention, 
and  that  is  a  convention  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
federal  constitution  ;  nor  can  it  call  that,  except  authorized 
by  two-thirds  of  the  States. 

Ours  is  a  Federal  Republic — a  union  of  States.  Michi- 
gan is  a  State, — a  State  in  the  course  of  admission, — ^and  dif- 
fering only  from  the  other  States  in  her  federal  relations. 
She  is  declared  to  be  a  State  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by 
your  own  act.  She  can  come  into  the  Union  only  as  a  State ; 
and  by  her  voluntary  assent,  given  by  the  people  of  the  State 
in  convention,  called  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State.  To  admit  the  State  of  Michigan  on  the  authority 
of  a  self-created  meeting,  or  one  called  by  the  direct  author- 
ity of  Congress,  passing  by  the  authorities  of  the  State, 
would  be  the  most  monstrous  proceeding  under  our  constitu- 
tion that  can  be  conceived  ;  the  most  repugnant  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  dangerous  in  its  consequences.  It  would  establish 
a  direct  relation  between  the  individual  citizens  of  a  State 
and  the  General  Grovemment,  in  utter  subversion  of  the  fed- 
eral character  of  our  system.  The  relation  of  their  citizens 
to  this  Government,  is  through  the  States  exclusively.  They 
are  subject  to  its  authority  and  laws  only  because  the  State 
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has  assented  to  it.  If  she  dissents,  their  assent  is  nothing  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  she  assents,  their  dissent  is  nothing. 
It  is  through  the  State,  then,  and  through  the  State  alone, 
that  the  United  States  Government  can  have  any  connection 
with  the  people  of  a  State  ;  and  does  not,  then,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  see,  that  if  Congress  can  authorize  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  without  the 
authority  of  the  State — it  matters  not  what  is  the  object — 
it  may  in  like  manner  authorize  conventions  in  any  other 
State  for  whatever  purpose  it  may  think  proper. 

Michigan  is  as  much  a  sovereign  State  as  any  other — dif- 
fering only,  as  I  have  said,  as  to  her  federal  relations.  If  we 
give  our  sanction  to  the  assemblage  of  December,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  then 
we  estabUsh  the  doctrine  that  Congress  has  power  to  call,  at 
pleasure,  conventions  within  the  States.  Is  there  a  Senator 
on  this  floor  who  will  assent  to  such  a  doctrine  ?  Is  there 
one  especially,  who  represents  the  smaller  States  of  this 
Union,  or  the  weaker  section  ?  Admit  the  power,  and  every 
vestige  of  State  Eights  would  be  destroyed.  Our  system 
would  be  subverted  ;  and  instead  of  a  confederacy  of  free 
and  sovereign  Stately  we  would  have  all  power  concentrated 
here,  and  this  would  become  the  most  odious  despotism.  He, 
indeed,  must  be  blind,  who  does  not  see  that  such  a  power 
would  give  the  Federal  Government  a  complete  control  of  all 
the  States.  I  call  upon  Senators  now  to  arrest  a  doctrine  so 
dangerous.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  under  our  system, 
bad  precedents  live  for  ever ;  good  ones  only  perish.  We 
may  not  feel  all  the  evil  consequences  at  once,  but  this  pre- 
cedent, once  set,  will  surely  be  revived,  and  will  become  the 
instrument  of  infinite  evil. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  shall  be  done  ?  Will  vou  refuse 
to  admit  Michigan  into  the  Union  ?  1  answer,  no  :  Uesire 
to  admit  her  ;  and  if  the  Senators  from  Indiana  and  Ohio 
will  agree,  am  ready  to  admit  her  as  she  stood  at  the  b^in* 
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niog  of  the  last  Bession,  without  giving  sanction  to  the  unau^ 
thorized  assemblage  of  December. 

But  if  this  does  not  meet  their  wishes,  there  is  still  an- 
other way,  by  which  she  may  be  admitted.  We  are  told 
two-thirds  of  the  legislature  and  people  of  Michigan  are  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  last  session. 
If  that  be  the  fact,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  that  the  leg- 
islature shall  call  another  convention.  All  difficulty  will 
thus  be  removed,  and  there  will  be  still  abundant  time  for 
her  admission  at  this  session.  And  shall  we,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  few  months,  give  our  assent  to  a  bill  fraught  with 
principles  so  monstrous  as  this  ? 

We  have  been  told  that,  unless  she  is  admitted  imme- 
diately, it  will  be  too  late  for  her  to  receive  her  proportion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  under  the  Deposit  Bill.  I  trust  that,  on 
so  great  a  question,  a  difficulty  like  this  will  have  no  weight. 
Give  her  at  once  her  full  share.  I  am  ready  to  do  so  at  once, 
without  waiting  her  admission.  I  was  mortified  to  hear,  on 
so  grave  a  question,  such  motives  assigned  for  her  admission, 
contrary  to  the  law  and  the  constitution.  Such  considerations 
ought  not  to  be  presented  when  we  are  settling  great  consti- 
tutional principles.  I  trust  that  we  shall  pass  by  all  such 
frivolous  motives  on  this  occasion,  and  take  ground  on  the 
great  and  fundamental  principle  that  an  informal,  irregular, 
self-constituted  assembly — a  mere  caucus,  has  no  authority 
to  speak  for  a  sovereign  State  in  any  case  whatever  ;  to  su- 
persede its  constitution,  or  to  reverse  its  dissent  deliberately 
given  by  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State,  regularly 
convened  under  its  constituted  authorities. 
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On  the  same  subject,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Jann* 

ary  5,  1837. 

[Mr.  Gbundt,  chairman  of  the  Cominittee  on  the  Judiciary,  having 
moved  that  the  Bill  to  admit  the  State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union  be 
now  read  a  thii  d  time — 

Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  tlie  Bill.] 

I  HAVE,  said  Mr.  C,  been  connected  with  this  Govern- 
ment more  than  half  the  term  of  its  existence,  in  various 
capacities  ;  and  during  that  long  period  I  have  looked  on  its 
action  with  attention,  and  have  endeavored  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  character  of  our  political 
institutions, — and  I  can  truly  say  that,  within  that  time,  no 
measure  has  received  the  sanction  of  Congress  which  has  ap- 
peared to  me  more  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  than  the 
present.  It  assails  our  political  system  in  its  weakest  point, 
and  where,  at  this  tivie,  it  most  requires  defence. 

The  great  and  leading  objections  to  the  bill  rest  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  Michigan  is  a  State.  They  have  been 
felt  by  its  friends  to  have  so  much  weight,  that  its  advocates 
have  been  compelled  to  deny  the  fact,  as  the  only  way  of 
meeting  the  objections.  Here,  then,  is  the  main  point  at 
issue  between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill. 
It  turns  on  a  fact,  and  that  fact  presents  the  question.  Is 
Michigan  a  State  ? 

If,  said  Mr.  C,  there  ever  was  a  party  committed  on  a  fact 
— ^if  there  ever  was  one  estopped  from  denpng  it — that  party 
is  the  present  majority  in  the  Senate, — and  that  fact  is,  that 
Michigan  is  a  State.  It  is  the  very  party  who  urged  through 
this  body,  at  the  last  session,  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
State  of   Michigan — which  accepted  her  constitution,  and 


declared  in  the  moBt  explicit  and  strongest  tenns  that  she 
%va8  a  State,  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  by 
reading  this  solemn  declaration.  It  has  frequently  been 
read  during  this  debate,  is  familiar  to  all  who  hear  me,  and 
has  not  been  questioned  or  denied.  But  it  has  been  said 
there  is  a  condition  annexed  to  the  declaration,  with  which 
she  must  comply,  before  she  can  become  a  State.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  condition  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  my  colleagae 
and  others,  from  the  plain  wording  of  the  act,  that  the  con- 
dition is  not  attached  to  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
nor  the  declaration  that  she  is  a  State,  but  simply  to  her 
admission  into  the  Union.  I  will  not  repeat  the  argument, 
but,  in  order  to  place  the  subject  beyond  controversy,  I  shall 
recall  to  memory  the  history  of  the  last  session,  as  connected 
with  the  admission  of  Michigan.  The  facts  need  but  to  be 
referred  to,  in  order  to  revive  their  recollection. 

There  were  two  points  proposed  to  be  eflfected  by  the 
friends  of  the  bill  at  the  last  session.  The  first  was  to  settle 
the  controversy,  as  to  boundary,  between  Michigan  and 
Ohio ;  and  it  was  this  object  alone  which  imposed  the  con- 
dition that  Michigan  should  assent  to  the  boundary  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  as  the  condition  of  her  admission.  But 
there  w^as  another  object  to  be  accomplished.  Two  respect- 
able gentlemen,  who  had  been  elected  by  tlie  State  as  Sena- 
tors, were  then  waiting  to  take  their  seats  on  this  floor  ;  and 
the  other  object  of  the  bill  was  to  pro\dde  for  their  taking 
their  seats  as  Senators  on  the  admission  of  the  State, — ^and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  positive  and 
unconditional  declaration  that  Michigan  was  a  State, — as  a 
State  only  could  choose  Senators,  by  an  express  provision  of 
the  constitution  ;  and  hence  the  admission  w^as  made  con- 
ditional, and  the  declaration  that  she  was  a  State  was  made 
absolute,  in  order  to  eflect  both  objects.  To  sliow  that  I 
am  correct,  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  third  section 
of  the  bill. 
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[The  section  was  read  accordingly  as  follows : — 

"Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  as  a  compliance  with  the 
fundamental  condition  of  admission  contained  in  the  last  preceding  section 
of  this  act,  the  houndarics  of  the  said  State  of  Michigan,  as  in  that  section 
descrihed,  declared  and  established,  shall  receive  the  assent  of  a  convention  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  people  of  said  State,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the 
assent  herein  required ;  and  as  soon  as  the  assent  herein  required  shall  be 
given,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  announce  the  same  by  pro- 
clamation ;  and  thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the  said  State  into  the  Union,  as  one  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  on  an  equal  footing  with  all  the  original 
States  in  every  respect  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  complete,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  have  been  elected  by  the  said  State  as 
its  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled 
to  take  their  seats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reoresentatives  respectively, 
without  further  delay."] 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  asked — Does  not  every  Senator  see  the 
two  objects — the  one  to  settle  the  boundary,  and  the  other  to 
admit  her  Senators  to  a  seat  in  this  body  ;  and  that  the  sec- 
tion is  so  worded  as  to  effect  both,  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated  ?  If  this  needed  confirmation,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
debate  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  when  the  ground  was  openly 
taken  by  the  present  majority,  that  Michigan  had  a  right  to 
form  her  constitution,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with- 
out our  consent ;  and  that  she  was  of  right,  and  in  fact,  a 
State,  beyond  our  control. 

I  will,  said  Mr.  C,  explain  my  own  views  on  this  point, 
in  order  that  the  consistency  of  my  course  at  the  last  and 
present  session  may  bo  clearly  seen. 

My  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  the  movement  of  the 
people  of  Michigan  in  forming  for  themselves  a  State  consti- 
tution, without  waiting  for  the  assent  of  Congress,  was  re- 
volutionary, as  it  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  territory  ;  and  that  we  were  left  at  liberty  to  treat 
the  proceedings  as  revolutionary,  and  to  remand  her  to  her 
territorial  condition, — or  to  waive  the  irregularity,  and  to  re- 
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cognize  what  was  done  as  lightfully  done, — as  our  authoritj 
alone  was  concerned. 

My  impression  was,  that  the  former  was  the  proper 
course  ;  but  I  also  thought  that  the  act  remanding  her  back 
should  contain  our  assent  in  the  usual  manner  for  her  to 
form  a  constitution,  and  thus  to  leave  her  free  to  become  a 
State.  This,  however,  was  overruled.  The  opposite  opinion 
prevailed, — ^that  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  she  had 
done,  and  that  she  was,  as  I  have  stated,  a  State  both  in 
fact  and  right,  and  that  we  had  no  control  over  her  ;  and  our 
act  accordingly  recognized  her  as  a  State,  from  the  time  she 
had  adopted  her  constitution,  and  admitted  her  into  the 
Union  on  the  condition  of  her  assenting  to  the  prescribed 
boundaries.  Having  thus  solemnly  recognized  her  as  a 
State,  we  cannot  now  undo  what  was  then  done.  There 
were,  in  fact,  many  irregularities  in  the  proceedings,  all  of 
which  were  urged  in  vain  against  its  passage  ;  but  the  Pre- 
sidential election  was  then  pending,  and  the  vote  of  Michigan 
was  considered  of  sufficient  weight  to  overrule  all  objections, 
and  correct  all  irregularities.  They  were  all  accordingly 
overruled,  and  we  cannot  now  go  back. 

Such  was  the  course,  and  such  the  acts  of  the  majority 
at  the  last  session.  A  few  short  months  have  since  passed. 
Other  objects  are  now  to  be  effected,  and  all  is  forgotten  as 
completely  as  if  they  had  never  existed.  The  very  Senators 
who  then  forced  the  act  tliroiigli,  on  the  ground  that  Michi- 
gan was  a  State,  have  wheeled  completely  roimd,  to  serve  the 
present  purpose,  and  taken  directly  the  opposite  ground  ! 
We  live  in  strange  and  inconsistent  times.  Opinions  are 
taken  up  and  laid  down,  as  suits  the  occasion,  without  hesi- 
tation, or  the  slightest  regard  to  principle  or  consistency.  It 
indicates  an  unsound  state  of  the  public  mind,  pregnant  with 
future  disasters. 

I  turn  to  the  position  now  assumed  by  the  majority  to 
suit  the  present  occasion  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
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found  as  false  in  fact,  and  as  erroneous  in  principle,  as  it  is  in- 
consistent with  that  maintained  at  the  last  session.  They  now 
take  the  ground,  that  Michigan  is  not  a  State,  and  cannot, 
in  fact,  be  a  State  till  she  is  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  and 
this  on  the  broad  principle  that  a  territory  cannot  become  a 
State  till  admitted.  Such  is  the  position  distinctly  taken  by 
several  of  the  friends  of  this  bill,  and  implied  in  the  argu- 
ments of  nearly  all  who  have  spoken  in  its  favor.  In  fact, 
its  advocates  had  no  choice.  As  untenable  as  it  is,  they 
were  forced  on  this  desperate  position.  They  had  no  other 
which  they  could  occupy. 

I  have  shown  that  it  is  directly  in  the  face  of  the  law  of 
the  last  session,  and  that  it  denies  the  recorded  acts  of 
those  who  now  maintain  it.  I  now  go  further,  and  assert 
that  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  plain  and  unquestion- 
able matter  of  fact.  There  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  that 
Michigan  is  a  State.  She  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  sovereign 
authority,  with  a  legislature  and  a  chief  magistrate.  She 
passes  laws  ;  she  executes  them  ;  she  regulates  titles ;  and 
even  takes  away  life — all  on  her  own  authority.  Ours  has 
entirely  ceased  over  her  ;  and  yet  there  are  those  who  can 
deny,  with  all  these  facts  before  them,  that  she  is  a  State. 
They  might  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  this  Hall !  We 
have  long  since  assumed  unlimited  control  over  the  consti- 
tution, to  twist,  and  turn,  and  deny  it,  as  it  suited  our  piur- 
pose  ; — ^and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  presumptuously  at- 
tempting to  assume  like  supremacy  over  facts  themselves, 
as  if  their  existence  or  non-existence  depended  on  our 
volition.  I  speak  freely.  The  occasion  demands  that  the 
truth  should  be  boldly  uttered. 

But  those  who  may  not  regard  their  own  recorded  acts,  nor 
the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  may  possibly  feel  the  awkward 
condition  in  which  coming  events  may  shortly  place  them. 
The  admission  of  Michigan  is  not  the  only  point  involved  in 
the  passage  of  this  bill.     A  question  will  follow, — which  may 
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be  presented  to  the  Senate  in  a  very  few  days, — m  to  tke 
right  of  Mr.  Nonrell  and  Mr.  Lyon,  the  two  req>ectaUe 
gentlemen  who  have  been  elected  Senators  of  Michigan,  to 
take  their  seats  in  this  Hall.  The  decision  of  this  question 
will  require  a  more  sudden  facing  about  than  has  been  yet 
witnessed*  It  required  seven  or  eight  months  for  the  ma- 
jority to  wheel  about  from  the  position  maintained  at  the 
last  session  to  that  taken  at  this,  but  there  may  not  be  allow- 
ed them  now  as  many  days  to  wheel  back  to  the  old  position. 
These  gentlemen  cannot  be  refused  their  seats  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  by  those  gentlemen  who  passed  the  act 
of  the  last  session.  It  provides  for  the  case.  I  now  put  it 
to  the  friends  of  this  bill,  and  I  ask  them  to  weigh  the  ques- 
tion deliberately — to  bring  it  home  to  their  bosoms  and  con- 
sciences before  they  answer — Can  a  territory  elect  Senators 
to  Congress  ?  The  constitution  is  express  ;  States  only  can 
choose  Senators.  Were  not  these  gentlemen  chosen  long  be- 
fore the  admission  of  Michigan  ;  before  the  Ann  Arbor 
meeting,  and  while  Michigan  was,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  friends  of  this  bill,  a  territory  ?  Will  they,  in  the  face 
of  the  constitution,  which  they  are  sworn  to  support,  admit 
as  Senators  on  this  floor  those  who,  by  their  own  statement, 
were  elected  by  a  territorj-  ?  These  questions  may  soon  be 
presented  for  decision.  The  majority,  who  are  forcing  this 
bill  through,  are  already  committed  by  the  act  of  the  last 
session,  and  I  leave  them  to  reconcile,  as  they  can,  the 
ground  they  now  take  with  the  vote  they  must  give  when 
the  question  of  their  right  to  take  their  seats  is  presented  for 
decision. 

A  total  disregard  of  all  principle  and  consistency  has  so 
entangled  this  subject,  that  there  is  but  one  mode  left  of 
extricating  ourselves  without  trampling  the  constitution  in 
the  dust  ;  and  that  is,  to  return  back  to  where  we  stood  when 
the  (question  was  first  presented  ;  to  acquiesce  in  the  right  of 
Micliigan  to  form  a  constitution,  and  erect  herself  into   a 
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State,  under  the  ordinance  of  1787  ;  and  to  repeal  so  much 
of  the  act  of  the  last  session  as  prescribed  the  condition  on 
which  she  was  to  be  admitted.  This  was  the  object  of  the 
amendment  which  I  oflfered  last  evening,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
8enate  from  its  present  dilemma.  The  amendment  involved 
the  merits  of  the  whole  case.  It  was  too  late  in  the  day  for 
discussion,  and  I  asked  for  indulgence  till  to-day,  that  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  my  views.  Under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  present  majority,  the  indulgence  was  refused,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  its  third  reading ;  and  I  have  been  thus 
compelled  to  address  the  Senate  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend 
the  bill,  and  after  a  majority  have  committed  themselves  both 
as  to  its  principles  and  details.  Now,  of  such  proceedings  I 
complain  not.  I,  as  one  of  the  minority,  ask  no  favors.  All 
I  ask  is,  that  the  constitution  be  not  violated.  Hold  it 
sacred,  and  I  shall  be  the  last  to  complain. 

I  now  return  to  the  assumption,  that  a  territory  cannot 
become  a  State  till  admitted  into  the  Union,  which  is  now 
relied  on  with  so  much  confidence  to  prove  that  Michigan  is 
not  a  State.  I  reverse  the  position.  I  assert  the  opposite, 
that  a  territory  cannot  be  admitted  till  she  becomes  a  State  ; 
and  in  this,  I  stand  on  the  authority  of  the  constitution  itself, 
which  expressly  limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  admitting 
new  States  into  the  Union.  But,  if  the  constitution  had  been 
silent,  he  would  indeed  be  ignorant  of  the  character  of  our 
political  system,  who  does  not  see  that  States,  sovereign  and 
independent  communities,  and  not  territories,  can  only  be 
admitted.  Ours  is  a  Union  of  States,  a  Federal  Republic. 
States,  and  not  territories,  form  its  component  parts,  bound 
together  by  a  solemn  league,  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
compact.  In  coming  into  the  Union,  the  State  pledges  its 
fidth  to  this  sacred  compact ;  an  act  which  none  but  a  sov- 
ereign and  independent  community  is  competent  to  perform  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  territory  must  first  be  raised  to  that  con- 
dition before  she  can  take  her  stand  among  the  confederated 
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States  of  our  Union.  How  can  a  territory  pledge  its  faith 
to  the  constitution  ?  It  has  no  will  of  its  own.  You  give  it 
all  its  powers,  and  you  can  at  pleasure  overrule  all  her  actions. 
If  she  enters  as  a  territory,  the  act  is  yours,  not  hers.  Her 
consent  is  nothing  without  your  authority  and  sanction.  Can 
you — can  Congress,  become  a  party  to  the  constitutional 
compact  ?     How  absurd. 

But  I  am  told,  if  this  be  so,  if  a  territory  must  become 
a  State  before  it  can  be  admitted,  it  would  follow  that  she 
might  refuse  to  enter  the  Union  after  she  had  acquired  the 
right  of  acting  for  herself  Certainly  she  may.  A  State 
cannot  be  forced  into  the  Union.  She  must  come  in  hy  her 
own  free  assent,  given  in  her  highest  sovereign  capacity 
through  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Such  is  the 
constitutional  provision  ;  and  those  who  make  the  objection 
must  overlook  both  the  constitution  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  of  which  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment is  the  first;  the  right  of  every  peoj)le  to  form  their 
own  government,  and  to  determine  their  political  condition. 
This  is  the  doctrine  on  which  our  fothers  acted  in  our  glorious 
Revolution,  which  has  done  more  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
throuojhout  the  world  than  anv  event  within  the  records  of 
history, — and  on  which  the  Government 'has  acted  from  the 
first,  as  regards  all  that  portion  of  our  extensive  territory  that 
lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original  States.  Read  the  ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  the  various  acts  for  the  admission  of  new 
States,  and  you  will  find  the  ])rinciple  invariably  recognized 
and  acted  on,  to  the  present  unhaj)py  instance,  without  any 
departure  from  it,  except  in  the  case  of  Missouri.  The  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  is  destined,  I  fear,  to  mark  a  great 
change  in  the  history  of  the  admission  of  new  States  ;  a  total 
departure  from  the  old  usage,  and  the  noble  princi]de  of  self- 
government  on  which  that  usage  was  founded.  Everything, 
thus  far,  connected  with  her  admission,  has  been  irregular 
and  monstrous.     I  trust  it  is  not  ominous.     Surrounded  bv 
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lakes  within  her  natural  limits  (which  ought  not  to  have 
been  departed  from),  and  possessed  of  fertile  soil  and  genial 
cUmate,  with  every  prospect  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence, 
who  but  must  regret  that  she  should  be  ushered  into  the 
Union  in  a  manner  so  irregular  and  unworthy  of  her  future 
destiny. 

But  I  will  waive  these  objections,  constitutional  and  alL 
I  will  suppose,  with  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  a  terri- 
tory cannot  become  a  State  till  admitted  into  the  Union. 
Assuming  all  this,  I  ask  them  to  explain  to  me  how  the  mere 
act  of  admission  can  transmute  a  territory  into  a  State  ? 
By  whose  authority  would  she  be  made  a  State  ?  By  ours  ? 
How  can  we  make  a  State  ?  We  can  form  a  territory  ;  we 
can  admit  States  into  the  Union  ;  but,  I  repeat  the  question, 
how  can  we  make  a  State  ?  I  liad  supposed  this  Govern- 
ment was  the  creature  of  the  States — formed  by  their  au- 
thority, and  dependent  on  their  will  for  its  existcDce.  Can 
the  creature  form  the  creator  ?  If  not  by  our  authority, 
then  by  whose  ?  Not  by  her  own — that  would  be  absurd. 
The  very  act  of  admission  makes  her  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federacy, with  no  other  or  greater  power  than  is  possessed  by 
all  the  others ;  all  of  whom,  united,  cannot  create  a  State. 
By  what  process,  then,  by  what  authority,  can  a  territory 
become  a  State,  if  not  one  before  it  is  admitted  ?  Who  can 
explain  ?  How  full  of  difficulties,  compared  to  the  long  estab^ 
lished,  simple,  and  noble  process  which  has  prevailed  to  the 
present  instant.  According  to  old  usage,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment first  withdraws  its  authority  over  a  certain  portion 
of  its  territory,  as  soon  as  it  has  a  sufficient  population  to 
constitute  a  State.  They  are  thus  left  to  themselves  freely 
to  form  a  constitution,  and  to  exercise  the  noble  right  of  self- 
government.  They  then  present  their  constitution  to  Congress, 
and  ask  tlie  privilege  (for  one  it  is  of  the  highest  character) 
to  become  a  member  of  tliis  glorious  confederacy  of  States. 
The  constitution  is  examined, — ^and,  if  republican,  as  required 
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by  the  federal  constitution,  she  is  admitted,  with  no  other 
condition  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  over  the  public  domain  within  her  limits. 
This  is  the  old,  the  established  form,  instituted  by  our  ances- 
tors of  the  Revolution,  who  so  well  understood  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  self-government.  How  simple  !  how 
sublime  1  What  a  contrast  to  the  doctrines  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  precedent  which,  I  fear,  we  are  about  to  estab- 
lish 1  And  shall  we  fear,  so  long  as  these  sound  principles  are 
observed,  that  a  State  will  reject  this  high  privilege — ^will 
refuse  to  enter  this  Union  ?  No  ;  she  will  rush  into  your 
embrace,  so  long  as  your  institutions  are  worth  preserving. 
When  the  advantages  of  the  Union  shall  have  become  a 
matter  of  calculation  and  doubt  ;  when  new  States  shall  pause 
to  determine  whether  the  Union  is  a  curse  or  blessing,  the 
question  which  now  agitates  us  will  cease  to  have  any  im- 
portance. 

Having  now,  I  trust,  established  beyond  all  controversy, 
that  Michigan  is  a  State,  I  come  to  the  great  point  at  issue 
— to  the  decision  of  which  all  that  has  been  said  is  but  pre- 
paratory— Had  the  self-created  assembly  which  met  at  Ann 
Arbor  the  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Michigan  :  to  assent  to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  act  of 
the  last  session  ;  to  supersede  a  portion  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  and  to  overrule  the  dissent  of  the  convention  of 
the  people — regularly  called  by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  State — to  the  condition  of  admission  ?  I  shall  not  repeat 
what  I  said  when  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  bill. 
We  all,  by  this  time,  know  the  character  of  that  assemblage  ; 
that  it  met  without  the  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the 
State  ;  and  that  it  did  not  pretend  to  represent  one-third  of 
the  people.  We  all  know  that  the  State  had  regularly  con- 
vened a  convention  of  the  people,  expressly  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  admit 
her  into  the  Union ;    and  that  the   convention,  after  full 
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deliberation,  had  declined  to  give  its  assent  by  a  considerable 
majority.  With  a  knowledge  of  all  these  facts,  I  put  the 
question — ^Had  the  assembly  a  right  to  act  for  the  State  ? 
Was  it  a  convention  of  the  people  of  Michigan  in  the  true, 
legal,  and  constitutional  sense  of  that  term  ?  Is  there  one 
within  the  limits  of  my  voice,  that  can  lay  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  and  honestly  say,  it  was  ?  Is  there  one  that  does  not 
feel  that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  caucus — 
nothing  but  a  party  caucus — of  which  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  in  the  perfect  unanimity  of  those  who  assembled  ? 
Not  a  vote  was  given  against  admission.  Can  there  be 
stronger  proof  that  it  was  a  meeting  got  up  by  party  ma- 
chinery, for  party  purpose  ? 

But  I  go  further.  It  was  not  only  a  party  caucus,  for 
party  purpose,  but  a  criminal  meeting — a  meeting  to  subvert 
the  authority  of  the  State,  and  to  assume  its  sovereignty.  I 
know  not  whether  Michigan  has  yet  passed  laws  to  guard  her 
sovereignty.  It  may  be  that  she  has  not  had  time  to  enact 
laws  for  this  purpose,  which  no  community  is  long  without ; 
but  I  do  aver,  if  there  be  such  an  act,  or  if  the  common 
law  be  in  force  in  the  State,  the  actors  in  that  meeting 
might  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  the  very  act  on 
which  it  is  noio  jyroposed  to  admit  the  State  into  the  Union. 
If  such  a  meeting  as  this  were  to  undertake  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  South  Carolina,  we  would  speedily  teach  its  authors 
what  they  owed  to  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  State. 
The  act  was  not  only  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  but  a  direct  insult  to  this  Government. 
Here  is  a  self-created  meeting,  convened  for  a  criminal 
object,  which  has  dared  to  present  to  this  Government 
an  act  of  theirs,  and  to  ask  that  we  receive  it  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  condition  which  we  had  prescribed  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  !  Yet,  I  fear,  forgetting  our  own 
dignity,  and  the  rights  of  Michigan,  that  we  are  about  to 
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recognize  the  validity  of  the  act,  and  quietly  to  submit  to  the 
insult. 

The  year  1836,  said  Mr.  C,  is  destined  to  mark  the 
most  remarkable  change  in  our  political  institutions,  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  events  of  the  year 
have  made  a  deeper  innovation  on  the  j)rinciples  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  evinced  a  stronger  tendency  to  revolution,  than 
any  which  have  occuned  from  its  adoption  to  the  present 
day.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  (addressing  the  Vice-President),  duty 
compels  me  to  speak  of  facts  intimately  connected  with 
yourself.  In  deference  to  your  feelings  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  body,  I  shall  speak  of  them  with  all  possible  reserve — 
much  more  reserve  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  if  you 
did  not  occupy  that  seat.  Among  the  first  of  these  events, 
which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  caucus  at  Baltimore  ;  that  too, 
like  the  Ann  Arbor  caucus,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  convention  of  the  peo])le.  This  caucus  was  got 
up  under  the  countenance  and  express  authority  of  the  Pre- 
sident himself ;  and  its  edict,  appointing  you  his  successor, 
has  been  sustained, — not  only  by  the  whole  patronage  and 
power  of  the  Government,  but  by  his  active  personal  influ- 
ence and  exertion.  Through  its  instrumentiility  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  President  has  appointed  his  successor ;  and 
thus,  the  first  great  step — of  converting  our  Government  into 
a  monarchy,  has  been  sustained.  These  are  solemn  and  omi- 
nous facts.  No  one  who  has  examined  the  result  of  the 
last  election  can  doubt  their  truth.  It  is  now  certain  that 
you  are  not  the  free  and  unbiased  choice  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States.  If  left  to  yoiu-  own  i>opularity, — with- 
out the  active  and  direct  influence  of  the  President,  and  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  acting  through  a 
mock  convention  of  the  people, — instead  of  the  highest,  you 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  the  lowest  of  the  can- 
didates. 
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During  the  same  year,  the  State  in  which  this  ill-omened 
caucus  convened,  has  been  agitated  by  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  most  alarming  character.  Assummg  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  that  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  in- 
junctions of  the  constitution,  because  it  did  not  place  the 
powers  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  an  unchecked  numerical 
majority,  the  electors  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Balti- 
more caucus,  who  had  been  chosen  to  appoint  the  State 
Senators,  refused  to  perform  the  functions  for  which  they 
had  been  elected,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  subverting 
the  government  of  the  State,  and  reducing  her  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  territory,  till  a  new  government  could  be  formed. 
And  now  we  have  before  us  a  measure,  not  less  revolution- 
ary, but  of  an  opposite  character.  In  the  case  of  Mary- 
land, those  who  undertook,  without  the  authority  of  law 
or  constitution,  to  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  proposed  to  place  her  out  of  the  Union  by  re- 
ducing her  from  a  State  to  a  territory ;  but  in  this,  those 
who,  in  like  manner,  undertook  to  act  for  Michigan,  have 
assumed  the  authority  to  bring  her  into  the  Union  without 
her  consent,  the  very  condition  which  she  had  rejected 
by  a  convention  of  the  people,  convened  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State.  If  we  sanction  the  authority  of  the 
Michigan  caucus  to  force  a  State  into  the  Union  without  its 
consent,  why  might  we  not  here  sanction  a  similar  caucus  in 
Maryland,  if  one  had  been  called,  to  place  the  State  out  of 
the  Union  ? 

These  occurrences,  which  have  distinguished  the  past 
year,  mark  the  commencement  of  no  ordinary  change  in  our 
political  system.  They  announce  the  ascendency  of  the  can- 
CU8  system  over  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country,  I  have  long  anticipated  this  event.  In  early  life 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  working  of  the  caucus 
syBtem.  It  was  my  fortune  to  spend  five  or  six  years  of  my 
joittli  in  ibe  northtta  jMatiOB  of  the  Union^  where,  unfortu- 
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oately,  the  system  has  so  long  prevailed.  Though  young, 
I  was  old  enough  to  take  interest  in  public  afiGurs^  and  to 
notice  the  working  of  this  odious  party  machine ;  and, 
after  reflection,  with  the  experience  then  acquired,  has  long 
satisfied  me  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  edicts  of  the 
caucus  would  eventually  supersede  the  authority  of  law  and 
constitution.  We  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  great  change  which  is  destined  to  go  on  till  it 
has  consmnmated  itself  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  all  legal  and 
constitutional  authority,  unless  speedily  and  effectually  re- 
sisted. The  reason  is  obvious :  for  obedience  or  disobe- 
dience to  the  edicts  of  the  caucus,  where  the  system  is  firmly 
established,  is  more  certainly  and  eflectually  rewarded  or 
punished,  than  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  the  constitution. 
Disobedience  to  the  former  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  complete 
political  disfranchisement.  It  deprives  the  unfortunate  indivi- 
dual who  falls  under  its  vengeance,  of  all  public  honors  and 
emoluments,  and  consigns  him,  if  dependent  on  the  Govern- 
ment, to  poverty  and  obscurity ;  \vliile  he  who  bows  down 
before  its  mandates,  it  matters  not  how  monstrous,  secures 
to  himself  the  honors  of  the  State — becomes  rich,  and  dis- 
tinguished, and  powerful.  Offices,  jobs,  and  contracts,  flow 
on  him  and  his  connections.  But  to  obey  the  law  and  re- 
spect the  constitution,  for  the  most  part  brings  little  except 
the  approbation  of  conscience — a  reward,  indeed,  high  and 
noble,  and  prized  by  the  virtuous  above  all  other, — but,  un- 
fortunately, little  valued  by  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  end,  unless  indeed,  an  effective 
remedy  be  applied.  Are  we  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  this, 
why  it  is  that  the  advocates  of  this  bill — the  friends  of  the 
system,  are  so  tenacious  on  the  point  that  Michigan  shoidd 
be  admitted  on  the  authority  of  the  Ann  Arbor  caucus, 
and  on  no  other  ?  Do  we  not  see  why  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  myself  to  admit  her,  by  rescinding  the  condition 
imposed  at  the  last  session,  should   be   so  strenuously  op- 
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posed  ?  Why,  even  the  preamble  would  not  be  surrendered ; 
though  many  of  our  friends  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  bill 
on  that  slight  concession,  in  their  anxiety  to  admit  the 
State. 

And  here  let  mo  say,  that  I  listened  with  attention  to 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden). 
I  know  the  clearness  of  his  understanding,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  heart ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  in  declaring  that  his 
objection  to  the  bill  was  confined  to  the  preamble,  that  he 
has  not  investigated  the  subject  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. I  feel  the  objections  to  the  preamble  are  not  with- 
out some  weight ;  but  the  true  and  insuperable  objections 
lie  far  deeper  in  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  would  still 
exist  were  the  preamble  expunged.  It  is  these  which  render 
it  impossible  to  pass  this  bill  without  trami)ling  under  foot 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  subverting  the  first  principles  of 
our  Government.  It  would  require  but  a  few  steps  more  to 
effect  a  comj)lete  revohition, — and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  taken  the  first.  I  will  explain.  If  you  wish  to 
mark  the  first  indications  of  a  revolution, — the  commencement 
of  those  profound  changes  in  the  character  of  a  people  which 
are  working  beneath  before  a  rij)ple  appears  on  the  surface, — 
look  to  the  change  of  language.  You  will  first  notice  it  in 
the  altered  meaning  of  important  words ;  —  which,  as  it 
indicates  a  change  in  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  peo- 
ple, becomes,  in  turn,  a  i)owerful  instniment  in  accelerating 
the  change,  till  an  entire  revolution  is  effected.  The  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  will  illustrate  what  I  have  said.  He 
told  us  that  the  terms  "  convention  of  the  people  "  were  of 
very  uncertain  meaning,  and  difficult  to  be  defined ; — but  that 
their  true  meaning  was,  any  meeting  of  the  })eople  in  their 
individual  and  primary  character  for  political  purposes.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  define  complex  terms  ;  that  is,  tc  enu- 
merate all  the  ideas  that  b(?long  to  them,  and  exoiude  all 
that  do  not ;  but  there  is  always,  in  the  most  complex, 
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some  prominent  idea  which  marks  the  meaning  of  the  termSy 
and  in  relation  to  which  there  is  usually  no  disagreement 
Thus,  according  to  the  old  meaning  (and  which  I  had  sup- 
posed was  its  legal  and  constitutional  meaning),  a  cooTention 
of  the  people  invariably  implied  a  meeting  of  the  people, 
either  by  themselves,  or  by  delegates  expressly  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  in  their  high  sovereign  authority ^ — ^in  express  contm- 
distinction  to  such  assemblies  of  individuals  in  their  private 
character,  or  having  only  derivative  authority.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  majesty  of  their  power — ^in 
that  in  which  they  may  rightfully  make  or  abolish  constitu- 
tutions,  and  put  up  or  put  down  governments  at  their  plea- 
sure. Such  was  the  august  conception  which  formerly  en- 
tered the  mind  of  every  American,  when  the  terms  "  conven- 
tion of  the  people  "  were  used.  But  now,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  dominant  party,  as  we  are  told  on  the  authority 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  it  means  any  meeting 
of  individuals  for  political  purposes, — and,  of  course,  applies 
to  the  meeting  at  Ann  Arbor,  or  any  other  party  caucus  for 
party  purposes,  which  the  leaders  may  choose  to  designate  as  a 
convention  of  the  peo})le.  It  is  thus  the  highest  authority 
known  to  our  laws  and  constitution,  is  gradually  sinking  to 
the  level  of  those  meetings  which  regulate  the  operation  of 
political  parties,  and  through  which,  the  edicts  of  their 
leaders  are  announced,  and  their  authority  enforced  ;  or, 
rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  latter  are  gradually 
rising  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  When  they  come  to 
be  completely  confounded ;  when  the  distinction  between  a 
caucus  and  the  convention  of  the  people  shall  be  completely 
obliterated, — which  the  definition  of  the  Senator,  and  the 
acts  of  this  body  on  this  bill,  would  lead  us  to  believe  is  not 
far  distant, — this  fair  political  fabric  of  ours,  erected  by  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  ancestors,  and  once  the  gaze 
and  admiration  of  the  world,  will  topple  to  the  ground  in 
ruins. 
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It  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  my  habit  to  look  more 
to  the  future  and  less  to  the  present,  than  is  wise  ;  but  such 
is  the  constitution  of  my  mind,  that,  when  I  see  before  me 
the  indications  of  causes  calculated  to  effect  important 
changes  in  our  political  condition,  I  am  led  irresistibly  to 
trace  them  to  their  sources,,  and  follow  them  out  in  their 
consequences.  Language  has  been  held  in  this  discussion 
which  is  clearly  revolutionary  in  its  character  and  tendency, 
and  which  warns  us  of  the  approach  of  the  period  when  the 
struggle  will  be  between  the  conservatives  and  the  destructives, 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchan- 
an) as  holding  language  countenancing  the  principle,  that 
the  will  of  a  mere  numerical  majority  is  paramount  to  the 
authority  of  law  and  constitution.  He  did  not,  indeed,  an- 
nounce distinctly  this  principle,  but  it  might  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  what  he  said  ;  for  he  told  us  the  people  of  a 
State,  where  the  constitution  gives  the  same  weight  to  a 
smaller  as  to  a  greater  number,  might  take  the  remedy  into 
their  own  hands  ;  meaning,  as  I  understood  him,  that  a 
mere  majority  might,  at  their  pleasure,  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  a  State, — ^which  he  seemed  to  think 
was  the  essence  of  democracy.  Our  little  State  has  a  con- 
stitution that  could  not  stand  a  day  against  such  doctrines, 
and  yet  we  glory  in  it  as  the  best  in  the  XJm'on.  It  is  a  con- 
stitution which  respects  all  the  great  interests  of  the  State — 
giving  to  each  a  separate  and  distinct  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  political  affairs, — by  mea.ns  of  which  the  feebler 
interests  are  protected  against  the  preponderance  of  the 
stronger.  We  call  our  State  a  Republic — a  Commonwealth, 
not  a  Democracy ;  and  let  me  tell  the  Senator  it  is  a  far 
more  popular  government  than  if  it  had  been  based  on  the 
simple  principle  of  the  numerical  majority.  It  takes  more 
voices  to  put  the  machine  of  government  in  motion,  than 
in  those  that  the  Senator  would  consider  more  popular.  It 
represents  all  the  interests  of  the  State, — and  is  in  fact  the 
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government  of  the  people,  in  the  tnie  sense  of  the  tenn, 
and  not  that  of  the  mere  majority^  or  the  dominant  in- 
terests. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  constitution  of  Maryland,  to 
which  the  Senator  alluded,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  its 
structure  with  confidence  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  somewhat 
similar  in  its  character  to  our  own.  That  it  is  a  government 
not  without  its  excellence,  we  need  no  better  proof  than  the 
fact,  that,  though  within  the  shadow  of  Executive  influence, 
it  has  nobly  and  successfully  resisted  all  the  seductions  by 
which  a  corrupt  and  artful  Administration,  with  almost 
boundless  patronage,  has  attempted  to  seduce  her  into  its 
ranks. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  approaching  struggle,  I  take  my 
stand  immovably.  /  am  a  conservative  in  its  broadest  and 
fullest  sense,  and  such  /  shall  ever  remain^  unless,  indeed,  tlie 
Government  shall  become  so  coi*rupt  and  disorda^ed,  thai 
nothing  short  of  revolution  can  reform  it.  I  solemnly  believe 
that  our  political  system  is,  in  its  purity,  not  only  the  best 
that  ever  was  formed,  but  the  best  possible  that  can  be  de- 
vised for  us.  It  is  the  only  one  by  which  free  States,  so 
populous  and  wealthy,  and  otciii)ying  so  vast  an  extent  of 
territory,  can  preserve  their  liberty.  Thus  thinking,  I  can- 
not hope  for  a  better.  Having  no  hope  of  a  better,  I  am  a 
conservative ;  and  because  I  am  a  conservative ,  I  am  a  State 
Rights  man.  I  believe  that  in  the  rights  of  the  States  are 
to  be  found  the  only  efi'ectual  means  of  checking  the  over- 
action  of  this  Goverunient ;  to  resist  its  tendency  to  concen- 
trate all  power  here,  and  to  prevent  a  departure  i'rom  the 
constitution  ;  or,  in  case  of  one,  to  restore  the  Government 
to  its  original  simplicity  and  purity.  State  interposition,  or, 
to  express  it  more  fully,  the  right  of  a  State  to  inteq)ose 
her  sovereign  voice  as  one  of  the  parties  to  our  constitutional 
compact,  agfiiust  the  encroachments  of  this  Government,  is 
the  only  means  of  sufficient  potency  to  effect  all  this  ;  and  I 
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am,  therefore,  its  advocate.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Brown),  and  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Buchanan),  do  us  the  justice  to  distinguish  between  nul- 
lification and  the  anarchical  and  revolutionary  movements  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  I  know  they  did  not  intend  it 
as  a  compliment ;  but  I  regard  it  as  the  highest.  They  are 
right.  Day  and  night  are  not  more  different — more  imlike 
in  every  thing.  They  are  unlike  in  their  principles,  their 
objects,  and  their  consequences. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  make  good  this  assertion,  as  I  might 
easily  do.  The  occasion  does  not  call  for  it.  As  a  conserva- 
tive, and  a  State  Rights  man,  or  if  you  will  have  it,  a  nulli- 
fier,  I  have  resisted,  and  shall  resist  all  encroachments  on  the 
constitution — ^^vhether  of  this  Government  on  the  rights  of 
the  States,  or  the  opposite  : — whether  of  the  Executive  on 
Congress,  or  Congress  on  the  Executive.  My  creed  is  to  hold 
both  governments,  apd  all  the  departments  of  each  to  their 
proper  sphere, — and  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  against  all  revolutionary  movements.  I  be- 
lieve the  means  which  our  system  furnishes  to  preserve  itself 
are  ample,  if  fairly  understood  and  appUed  ;  and  I  shall  resort 
to  them,  however  corrupt  and  disordered  the  times,  so  long 
as  there  is  hope  of  reforming  the  Government.  The  result 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Disposer  of  events.  It  is  my  part  to 
do  my  duty.  Yet,  while  I  thus  openly  avow  myself  a  con- 
servative, God  forbid  I  should  ever  deny  the  glorious  right 
of  rebellion  and  revolution.  Should  corruption  and  oppres- 
sion become  intolerable,  and  not  otherwise  be  thrown  off — 
if  liberty  must  perish,  or  the  government  be  overthrown,  I 
would  not  hesitate,  at  the  hazard  of  life,  to  resort  to  revo- 
lution, and  to  tear  down  a  corrupt  government  that  could 
neither  be  reformed  nor  borne  by  freemen.  But  I  trust  in 
God  things  will  never  come  to  that  pass.  I  trust  never  to 
see  such  fearful  times ;  for  fearful,  indeed,  they  would  be, 
if  they  should  ever  befall  us.     It  is  the  last  remedy,  and 
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not  to  be  thought  of  till  common  sense  and  the  voice  of  man- 
kind would  justify  the  resort. 

Before  I  resume  my  seat,  I  feel  called  on  to  make  a  few 
brief  remarks  on  a  doctrine  of  fearful  import,  which  has  been 
broached  in  the  course  of  this  debate — the  right  to  repeal  laws 
granting  bank  charters,  and,  of  course,  of  railroads,  turnpikes, 
and  joint-stock  companies.  It  is  a  doctrine  of  fearful  import 
and  calculated  to  do  infinite  mischief.  There  are  countless 
millions  vested  in  such  stocks,  and  it  is  a  description  of  pro- 
perty of  the  most  delicate  character.  To  touch  it  is  almost 
to  destroy  it.  But,  while  I  enter  my  protest  against  all  such 
doctrines,  I  have  been  gieatly  alarmed  with  the  thoughtless 
precipitancy  (not  to  use  a  stronger  phrase)  with  which  the 
most  extensive  and  dangerous  privileges  have  been  granted 
oi'  late.  It  can  end  in  no  good,  and,  I  fear,  may  be  the 
cause  of  convulsions  hereafter.  We  already  feel  the  ef- 
fects on  the  currency,  which  no  one  competent  of  judging 
can  fail  to  see,  is  in  an  unsound  condition.  I  must  say  (for 
truth  compels  me)  I  have  ever  distnLsted  the  banking  sys- 
tem, at  least  in  its  i)resent  form,  both  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  It  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time ;  but  I 
trust  that  all  shocks,  or  sudden  revolutions,  may  be  avoided, — 
and  that  it  may  gradually  give  way,  liefore  some  sounder  and 
better  regulated  system  of  credit,  which  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  age  may  devise.  That  a  better  may  be  substi- 
tuted I  cannot  doubt ;  but  of  what  it  shall  consist,  and  how 
it  shall  finally  supersede  the  present  uncertain  and  fluctuat- 
ing currency,  time  alone  can  determine.  All  that  I  can  6ee 
iBi  that  the  present  must,  one  day  or  another,  come  to  an  end, 
or  be  greatly  modified — if  that,  indeed,  can  save  it  from  an 
entiro  overthrow.  It  has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
diiUnotion, 
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SPEECH 

On  the  Motion  to  recommit  the  Land  Bill,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands;  delivered  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1837. 

[In  the  Senate,  February  4th,  1837.— The  Bill  reported  by  Mr. 
Walter,  in  respect  to  the  proper  disi>ositioii  of  the  public  lands,  hanng 
undergone  various  modifications, — and  Mr.  W.  having  declared  that, 
in  the  shape  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  the  Bill  could  not  receive 
his  support,  it  was  about  to  be  rejected  ; — when,  to  give  the  friends 
of  tlio  measure  a  further  chance,  a  motion  was  made  to  recommit  it 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  in  order  that  it  might  be  reported 
to  tlie  Senate  in  a  more  acceptable  form.  On  this  motion,  Mr.  C. 
said:] 

I  SINCERELY  hopo  that  the  motion  for  recommitment 
will  not  prevail.  The  session  is  now  far  advanced ;  but  a 
single  month  more  remains,  and  this  bill  has  already  occu- 
pied more  than  its  due  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Senate.  The  discussion  which  it  has  undergone  has 
shown  that  there  exists  in  this  body  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  not  on  the  details  only,  but  on  the  principles  of  the 
bilL  A  large  portion  of  the  Senate  are  under  the  impression 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  ;  and,  among  the  residue  who 
are  in  favor  of  some  bill,  the  difference  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  irreconcilable.  If  we  recommit  the  bill,  the  inevitable 
consequence  will  be,  that  we  shall  have  a  new  set  of  propo- 
sitions to  amend  it,  and  a  vast  deal  of  time  will  be  wasted 
in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  things  essentially  irreconcilable. 
For  myself,  I  believe  the  bill  to  be  radically  wrong ;  and 
that  no  modifications  which  it  is  likely  to  assume  can  ever 
make  it  right.     I  had  intended  to  say  something  on  the 
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general  subject ;  but  it  is  now  late,  and  I  forego  much  of 
what  it  was  my  purpose  to  have  submitted  to  the  Senate. 
I  will,  however,  as  briefly  as  possible,  throw  out  one  or  two 
leading  views  in  regard  to  it. 

The  proposed  object  of  this  bill  is  to  restrict  the  sales  of 
the  pubUc  lands,  to  put  down  speculation,  and  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  revenue.  Plausible  objects, 
I  admit,  and  such  as  sound  well  to  the  ear ;  but  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  bill  which  promises  them,  will,  as  I 
apprehend,  lead  to  very  different  results.  So  many  and  so 
subtle  are  the  means  by  which  those  in  power  are  able  to 
fleece  the  community  without  the  people  themselves  being 
aware  of  it,  that  the  mere  contemplation  of  the  machinery  is 
almost  enough  to  make  any  lover  of  his  country  despair.  I 
have  long  been  sensible  of  this  ;  but  if  I  were  caDed  iipon  to 
select  an  instance,  which,  more  than  others,  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  remark,  I  would  refer  any  one  who 
doubted  to  the  present  bill.  When  we  closely  examine  its 
provisions,  we  shall  perceive  that,  so  far  from  repressing,  its ' 
eflects  will  be  to  secure  and  consummate,  the  most  enormous 
speculations  which  have  ever  been  witnessed  on  this  con- 
tinent. These  speculations  have  been  produced  by  those  in 
power, — and  the  large  profits  they  hope  to  reaUze  are  to  be 
consummated  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  himself  has  told  the  Senate,  that  a  body  of 
the  public  lands,  greater  in  extent  than  the  largest  State 
in  the  Union,  has  been  seized  upon  by  speculators.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  King)  states  the  amount  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  millions  of  dollars.  This  may  be  an  over 
estimate  ;  but,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  the  Umount  cannot 
be  less  than  twenty-five  millions.  What  has  produced  this 
vast  investment.^  What  has  thus  suddenly  rendered  the 
public  lands  an  object  of  such  enormous  speculations  ?  What 
but  the  state  of  the  currency  ?  Our  circulating  medium  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  space  of  three  years.     It  has  increased 
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firom  an  average  of  six  and  a  half  dollars  per  head  to  an 
average  of  ten  dollars.  And  what  has  been  the  natural — 
the  inevitable  consequence  ?  Tlie  rise  of  every  thing,  the 
price  of  which  is  not  kept  down  by  some  legal  provision ; 
the  price  of  provisions  and  of  labor  has  nearly  doubled,  while 
the  price  of  land  has  continued  fixed  by  force  of  law.  Is  it, 
then,  any  thing  wonderful  that  land,  under  this  restraint, 
should  have  become  an  object  of  speculation  ?  There  lies 
the  root  of  the  evil.  This  enormous  augmentation  of  the 
circulating  medium  has  filled  all  the  channels  of  ordinary 
business  to  repletion,  and  the  overflow  finds  an  outlet  in 
speculations.  But  who  have  been  the  authors  of  this  state 
of  thuigs  ?  Every  body  knows  that  it  has  been  the  work  of 
those  in  power.  They  began  the  experiment  in  1833.  They 
were  distinctly  told  what  would  be  the  result.  They  were 
warned  that  bank  capital  would  be  increased,  and,  with  it, 
the  circulation  of  j)apcr  money  ;  but,  in  the  face  of  all 
warning,  all  argument,  the  experiment  went  on.  The  only 
existing  check  which  had  power  to  control  the  excessive  issue 
of  bank  paper  was  put  down.  The  deposits  of  the  public 
money  were  transferred  from  where  the  laws  had  put  them, 
and  placed  in  deposit  banks  arbitrarily  selected  at  the  will 
of  the  Executive.  The  authors  of  the  present  state  of  things 
are  the  very  men  who  come  here  and  prppose  to  us  this  bill 
as  a  remedy.  These  two  facts  should  bo  put  together,  and 
kept  together,  in  the  mind  of  every  Senator  who  would  form 
a  right  judgment  in  the  matter.  The  removal  of  the  de- 
posits was  the  first  step.  We  are  now  come  to  the  second 
step  in  the  process.  The  men  who  accomplished  the  first 
have  already  profited  by  it  politically,  and,  if  rumor  speak 
truly,  in  other  ways  also.  Does  any  man  here  entertain 
a  doubt  that  high  officers  of  Government  have  used  those 
depositories  as  instruments  of  speculation  in  the  public 
lands  ?  Is  not  the  fact  notorious  ?  Is  not  one  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  Executive  among  those  the  most 
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deeply  concerned  ?  Will  this  be  denied  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  that  several  officers  in  the  departments  have  pur- 
chased lands,  to  sell  on  speculation,  with  funds  officially 
under  their  own  control  ?  How  the  same  combination  of 
persons  profited  politically  by  the  same  movement,  I  shall 
show  hereafter. 

Assuming,  then,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  exces- 
sive increase  of  the  circulating  medium,  produced  by  the 
experiment,  is  the  main  cause  of  these  speculations  in  the 
public  lands — and  assuming,  on  the  authority  of  universal 
rumor,  that  high  functionaries  of  the  Government  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  state  of  things  thus  produced, 
I  come  now  to  what  is  my  main  proposition, — ^namely,  that 
this  bill  is  calculated  to  consummate  those  plans  of  specula- 
tion, and  that  without  this  measure,  or  something  equivalent 
to  it,  they  must  end  in  loss. 

[Ilere  some  explanation  took  place  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  Walker,  as  to  the  statements  made  bv  the  latter  in  reference  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  rejection  of  this  bill.] 

Well,  Sir,  be  it  as  the  honorable  chairman  states.  He 
says  now,  that  if  the  bill  shall  not  become  a  law,  the  pur- 
chases of  the  public  lands  will  continue  to  go  on  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  year.  Admit  it,  and  what  must  be 
the  consequence.  Cannot  all  men  perceive,  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  over  supply  must  operate  to  reduce  the 
price  ?  The  honorable  chairman  tells  us  that  the  amount 
of  land  required  for  fair  and  honest  settlement,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  is  five  millions  of  acres  annually,  and 
that  the  amount  taken  upon  speculation  last  year  was  thirty 
millions.  If  this  be  so,  then  there  is  already  in  the  hands 
of  speculators  a  six  years'  supply.  Should  all  the  land- 
offices  be  closed  to-morrow,  the  amount  these  speculators 
hold  would  not  be  absorbed  by  the  regular  demands  of  the 
country  in  less  than  six  years.     Now,  the  greater  part  of 
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these  purcliases  has  been  made  upon  loans ;  the  interest  is 
running  on  ;  and,  unless  the  sales  shall  be  in  proportion,  do 
not  all  men  see  that  the  accumulation  of  unproductive  lands 
upon  their  hands  must  infallibly  ruin  those  who  are  engaged 
in  Ruch  sj)eculation8  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  help 
of  legislation  is  the  only  thing  that  can  relieve  them.  I  re- 
I)eat  it, — this  bill,  or  something  like  it,  is  indispensable.  It 
puts  a  finish  to  the  work.  The  land-offices  being  left  open, 
and  no  obstmctions  l)eing  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  purchase 
for  settlement,  we  may  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  five  mil- 
lions annually  required  will  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  then  remain  only  two  and  a  half  millions 
to  take  of  the  thirty  millions'  stock  which  the  sj^eculators 
already  hold  ;  and,  at  this  rate,  it  must  be  twelve  years 
before  that  stock  can  be  disposed  of ;  and,  if  the  stock  is  to 
be  augmented  by  new  and  large  purchases  during  the  present 
year,  the  spccidation  must  end  in  inevitable  ruin.  The 
thing  is  plain — it  cannot  be  denied — ^it  calls  for  no  demon- 
stration. 

What,  then,  is  resorted  to,  to  prevent  this  disastrous 
catastrophe  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  details  of  this 
bill  ;  and  I  entirely  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Davis),  in  pronouncing  them  most  odious  in 
their  character.  No  American  citizen  is  to  be  left  free  to 
purchase  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  property  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  without  a  license.  Yes ; 
before  he  can  buy  the  land  wliich  his  own  Government  has 
oftered  for  sale,  he  must  first  take  out  a  license.  Odious  as 
I  hold  all  licenses  upon  the  press,  or  licenses  upon  trade, 
I  hold  this  to  be  fully  as  obnoxious  as  either.  A  license  to 
purchase  the  public  lands !  I  cannot  buy  myself  a  farm, 
though  I  have  the  money  in  my  pocket,  till  I  pay  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  a  license  ;  and  then  I  do  not  get 
a  title  until  I  have  complied  with  the  most  onerous  condi- 
tions ;  and  if,  after  I  have  paid  my  money,  I  see  reasons  to 
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change  my  mind,  I  cannot  leave  the  land  without  forfeiting 
all  I  have  paid.  If  I  find  the  situation  to  be  sickly,  I  cannot 
remain  there  without  risking  the  lives  of  my  family, — and  I 
cannot  sell  it  to  one  more  accustomed  to  the  climate,  without 
incurring  the  pains  of  perjury  as  a  speculator  ;  nor  can  I  re- 
move without  forfeiting  the  purchase-money. 

But  supposing  the  settler  remains ;  he  is  required  to 
consummate  his  title — not  in  a  court  of  law,  or  before  a 
judicial  officer,  but  before  the  register  and  receiver  of  the 
district.  I  do  not  know  how  Senators  from  the  new  States 
may  feel,  but  this  I  know,  that  nothing  under  heaven  could 
induce  me  to  place  Carolinians  in  such  circumstances.  The 
registers  and  receivers  of  a  land-office  to  be  judges  in  matters 
of  real  estate  !  Why,  Sir,  these  persons,  for  the  most  part, 
are  political  partisans.  They  have  obtained  their  offices  as 
a  reward  for  services  rendered  at  the  election.  Has  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  spoils  been  openly  avowed  on  this  floor  ? 
Has  it  not  been  unblushingly  maintained,  that  the  party 
which  obtains  a  political  victory  has,  as  a  thing  of  course,  a 
right  to  all  the  offices  of  the  State,  and  to  the  public  money 
into  the  bargain,  so  that  they  may  control  it  entirely  for 
their  own  benefit  ?  I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  assume 
that,  as  a  general  thing,  these  registers  and  receivers  will  be 
political  partisans.  What,  then,  will  be  the  condition  of  a 
large  i)ortion  of  our  citizens  ?  Allowing  the  consumption  of 
public  lands  to  be  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  a  year, 
you  will  have  about  a  hundred  thousand  voters,  the  title  to 
whose  earthly  all  will  be  in  the  hands  of  these  registers 
and  receivers.  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  odious? 
Would  the  license  of  the  press  itself  be  a  measure  more  hate- 
ful or  dangerous  ?  Sir,  we  have  spent  too  much  time  in 
considering  so  monstrous  a  proposition.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
waste  upon  it  another  moment. 

But  putting  the  politick  effects  of  this  bill  out  of  view — 
let  us  inquire  what  will  be  its  moral  influence  ?     The  Sena- 
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these  purchases  has  been  made  upon  loans ;  the  interest  is 
running  on  ;  and,  unless  the  sales  shall  be  in  proportion,  do 
not  all  men  see  that  the  accumulation  of  unproductive  lands 
upon  their  hands  must  infallibly  ruin  those  who  are  engaged 
in  such  sj)eculati()nrt  ?  Under  these  circumstances,  the  help 
of  legislation  is  the  only  thing  that  can  relieve  them.  I  re- 
peat it, — this  bill,  or  something  like  it,  is  indispensable.  It 
puts  a  finish  to  the  work.  The  land-offices  being  left  open, 
and  no  obstructions  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  purchase 
for  settlement,  we  may  suppose  that  one  -half  of  the  five  mil- 
lions annually  required  will  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  will  then  remain  only  two  and  a  half  millions 
to  take  of  the  thirty  millions'  stock  which  the  speculators 
already  hold  ;  and,  at  this  rate,  it  must  be  twelve  years 
before  that  stock  can  be  disposed  of ;  and,  if  the  stock  is  to 
be  augmented  by  new  and  large  purchases  during  the  present 
year,  the  speculation  must  end  in  inevitable  ruin.  The 
thing  is  plain — it  cannot  bo  denied — ^it  calls  for  no  demon- 
stration. 

What,  then,  is  resorted  to,  to  prevent  this  disastrous 
catastrophe  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  details  of  this 
bill  ;  and  I  entirely  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Davis),  in  pronouncing  them  most  odious  in 
their  character.  No  American  citizen  is  to  be  left  free  to 
purchase  a  portion  of  the  public  domain,  the  property  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  without  a  license.  Yes ; 
before  he  can  buy  the  land  which  his  own  Government  has 
offered  for  sale,  he  must  first  take  out  a  license.  Odious  as 
I  hold  all  Ucenses  upon  the  press,  or  licenses  upon  trade, 
I  hold  this  to  be  fully  as  obnoxious  as  either.  A  license  to 
purchase  the  public  lands  !  I  cannot  buy  myself  a  farm, 
though  I  have  the  money  in  my  pocket,  tiU  I  pay  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  a  license  ;  and  then  I  do  not  get 
a  title  until  I  have  complied  with  the  most  onerous  condi- 
tions ;  and  if,  after  I  have  paid  my  money,  I  see  reasons  to 
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ents  besides  that  proposed  in  this  bill.  In  the  first  place, 
you  may  raise  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  This,  to  be 
sure,  will  confer  a  great  benefit  on  those  who  have  already 
purchased ;  but  it  will  clieck  future  speculation.  I  have, 
however,  no  idea  that  any  such  measure  will  be  resorted  to  ; 
it  would  be  very  unpopular ;  and  the  object  which  gentle- 
men have  in  view  must  be  secured  without  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal popularity.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  you  may  shut 
the  land-offices.  This  expedient,  however,  would  be  liable 
to  the  same  objections  with  the  other,  for  you  can  hit  upon 
none  wliich  will  not  either  be  inoperative  altogether,  or  of 
great  advantage  to  those  who  have  already  purchased.  My 
oi)inions  in  regard  to  the  public  lands  have  undergone  a  great 
change  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  thought  there  was  a 
majority  in  this  Senate  who  would  resolutely  object  to  all 
rash  changes  in  our  land  system.  I  hoped,  most  confidently, 
that  New  England,  at  least,  would  have  stood  fast.  I  have 
been  disiippointed.  I  hoped  that  the  public  lands  would  not 
l)e  drawn  into  our  political  contests.  But  in  this,  too,  I  have 
been  entirely  disappointed.  I  see  that  the  era  has  arrived 
when  our  large  capitalists  are  in  a  i'air  way  to  seize  uj)on  the 
whole  body  of  the  public  lands.  This  has  compelled  a  great 
change  to  take  place  in  my  mind.  I  greatly  fear  that  we 
have  reached  the  time  when  the  public  domain  nmst  be  lost 
to  the  Government  for  all  useful  purposes.  We  may,  in- 
deed, receive  some  amount  of  revenue  from  it,  but  it  will  be 
accompanied  with  such  agitations,  and  so  much  trouble  and 
political  corruption,  that  the  gain  will  not  compensate  for 
the  evil  incurred.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  if  a  fair  con- 
cession can  be  made,  to  concede  the  whole  to  the  new  States, 
on  some  fixed  and  well  considered  conditions.  I  am  for 
tnmsfcrring  the  wliole,  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  pay 
lis  a  certain  ])er  cent,  of  the  proceeds,  and  submit  to  the 
iiecossary  limitations  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  the  lands 
into  market ;  the  permanent  system  of  sale  not  to  be  dis- 
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tarbed  for  some  years ;  and  after  that,  the  principle  of 
graduation  to  be  prudently  introduced.  I  have  always  felt 
the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  new  States  are  not  now 
placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  They  are  full  of  land-officers,  and  other  pub- 
lic agents  under  your  control ;  and  in  regard  to  the  soil  within 
their  limits,  they  sustain  to  us  a  relation  which  must  ever  be 
productive  of  discontent  and  agitation.  Whether  a  thing  of 
this  kind  can  be  safely  done,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  fully  persuaded — ^that  such  a  measure  would  be  infinitely 
better  than  the  scheme  proposed  in  this  bill.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  has  avowed  his  own 
earnest  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
are  such,  that  even  a  bill  like  this  should  be  resorted  to  as  a 
preferable  alternative.  He  considers  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
as  a  great  evil  (and  so  do  I,  also,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent)  ; 
and  his  dread  of  a  surplus  is  so  great,  that  it  has  pre- 
vented him  from  regarding  the  details  of  this  bill,  as  I  am 
persuaded  he  would  have  done,  but  for  the  bias  thus 
produced. 

With  these  views,  I  conclude  by  expressing  my  hope 
that  the  bill  will  not  be  recommitted ;  but  that  we  shall 
either  reject  it,  or  suffer  it  to  sleep  by  laying  it  on  the 
table. 
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On  the  reception  of  Abolition  Petitions,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  February  6th,  1837. 

If  the  time  of  the  Senate  permitted,  I  would  feel  it  to 

be  my  duty  to  call  for  the  reading  of  the  mass  of  petitions 

on  the  table,  in  order  that  we  might  know  what  language 
VOL.  n. — 40 
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they  hold  towards  the  slaveholding  States  and  their  institii* 
tions ;  bnt  as  it  will  not,  I  have  selected,  indiscriminately 
fix)m  the  pile,  two ;  one  from  those  in  manuscript,  and  the 
other  from  the  printed,  and  without  knowing  their  contents 
will  call  for  the  reading  of  them,  so  that  we  may  judge,  by 
them,  of  the  character  of  the  whole. 

[Here  the  Secretary,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  read  the  two  peti- 
tions.] • 

•  *  • 

Such,  resumed  Mr.  C,  is  the  language  held  towards  us 
and  ours£lThe  peculiar  institution  of  the  South — ^that,  on  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  very  existence  of  the  slaveholding 
States  depends,  is  pronounced  to  be  sinful  and  odious,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  this  with  a  systematic  design 
of  rendering  us  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world — ^with  a  view 
to  a  general  crusade  against  us  and  our  institutionsj  This, 
too,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Union ;  created  Ly  these 
confederated  States,  for  the  better  protection  of  their  peace, 
their  safety,  and  their  respective  institutions  ; — and  yet,  we, 
the  representatives  of  twelve  of  these  sovereign  States  against 
whom  this  deadly  war  is  waged,  are  expected  to  sit  here  in 
silence,  hearing  ourselves  and  our  constituents  day  after  day 
denounced,  without  uttering  a  word  ;  for  if  we  but  open  our 
lips,  the  charge  of  agitation  is  resounded  on  all  sides,  and  we 
are  held  up  as  seeking  to  aggravate  the  evil  which  we  resist. 
Every  reflecting  mind  must  see  in  all  this  a  state  of  things 
deeply  and  dangerously  diseased. 

'I  do  not  belong,  said  Mr.  C,  to  the  school  which  holds 
that  aggression  is  to  be  met  by  concession.  Mine  is  the  op- 
posite creed,  which  teaches  that  encroachments  must  be  met 
at  the  beginning,  and  that  those  who  act  on  the  opposite 
principle  are  prepared  to  become  slaves.  In  this  case,  in  par- 
«  ricular,  I  hold  concession  or  compromise  to  be  fatal.  If  we 
concede  an  inch,  concession  would  follow  concession — com- 
promise would  follow  compromise,  until  oiu*  ranks  would  be 
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so  broken  that  eiSectual  resistance  would  be  impossible.  We 
must  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontier,  with  a  fixed  determi- 
nation of  maintaining  our  position  at  every  hazard.  Consent] 
to  receive  these  insulting  petitions,  and  the  next  demand  wiU 
be  that  they  be  referred  to  a  committee  in  order  that  they 
may  be  deliberated  and  acted  upon.  At  the.  last  session  we 
were  modestly  asked  to  receive  them,  simply  to  lay  them  on 
the  table,  without  any  view  to  ulterior  action.  I  then  told 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who  so 
strongly  urged  that  course  in  the  Senate,  that  it  was  a  posi- 
tion that  could  not  be  maintained  ;  as  the  argument  in  favor 
of  acting  on  the  petitions  if  we  were  bound  to  receive,  could 
not  be  resisted.  I  then  said,  that  the  next  step  would  be  to 
refer  the  petition  to  a  committee,  and  I  already  see  indica- 
tions that  such  is  now  the  intention.  If  we  yield,  that  will 
be  followed  by  another,  and  we  will  thus  proceed,  step  by 
step,  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  object  of  these  peti- 
tions. We  are  now  told  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  abolition  is,  to  reason  it  down ;  and 
with  this  view  it  is  urged  that  the  petitions  ought  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee.  That  is  the  veiy  ground  which 
was  taken  at  the  last  session  in  the  other  House,  but  instead 
of  arresting  its  progress  it.  has  since  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  ever.  The  most  unquestionable  right  may  be  rendered 
doubtful,  if  once  admitted  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  and 
that  would  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  subject 
is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress — they  have  no  right  to 
touch  it  in  any  shape  or  form,  or  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
deliberation  or  discussion. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  urged  that  Congress  is 
bound  by  the  constitution  to  receive  petitions  in  every  case 
and  on  every  subject,  whether  within  its  constitutional  com- 
petency or  not.  I  hold  the  doctrine  to  be  absurd,  and  do 
solemnly  believe,  that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  prove  that  it 
has  the  right  to  abolish  slavery,  as  that  it  is  bound  to  receive 
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petitions  for  that  purpose.  The  very  existence  of  the  rok 
that  requires  a  question  to  be  put  on  the  reception  of  peti- 
tions, is  conclusive  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  obligation. 
It  has  been  a  standing  rule  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Government,  and  clearly  shows  the  sense  of  those  who  formed 
the  constitution  on  this  point.  The  question  on  the  recep- 
tion would  be  absurd,  if,  as  is  contended,  we  are  bound  to 
receive  ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  argue  the  question  ;  I  dis- 
cussed it  fully  at  the  last  session,  and  the  arguments  then 
advanced  neither  have  been  nor  can  be  answered. 

As  widely  as  this  incendiary  spirit  has  spread,  it  has  not 
yet  infected  this  body,  or  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent 
and  business  portion  of  the  North  ;  but  unless  it  be  speedily 
stopped,  it  will  spread  and  work  upwards  till  it  brings  the 
two  great  sections  of  the  Union  into  deadly  conflicE^  This 
is  not  a  new  impression  with  me.  Several  years  since,  in  a 
discussion  with  one  of  the  Senators  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Webster),  before  this  fell  spirit  had  showed  itself,  I  then 
predicted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  proclamation  and  the  Force 
Bill, — that  this  Government  had  a  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
determine  the  extent  of  its  own  powers,  and  enforce  its  deci- 
sion at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  was  so  warmly  main- 
tained by  that  Senator,  would  at  no  distant  day  arouse  the 
dormant  spirit  of  abolitionism.  I  told  him  that  the  doctrine 
was  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  unlimited  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  that  such  would  be  the  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Union. 
The  consequence  would  be  inevitable.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Northern  States  believed  slavery  to  be  a  sin,  and  would 
consider  it  as  an  obligation  of  conscience  to  abolish  it  if 
they  should  feel  themselves  in  any  degree  responsible  for  its 
continuance, — and  that  this  doctrine  would  necessarily  lead  to 
the  belief  of  such  responsibility.  I  then  predicted  that  it 
would  commence  as  it  has  with  this  fanatical  portion  of 
society,  and  that  they  would  begin  their  operations  on  the 
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ignorant,  the  weak,  the  young,  and  the  thoughtless, — and 
gradually  extend  upwards  till  they  would  become  strong 
enough  to  obtain  political  control,  when  he  and  others  hold- 
ing the  highest  stations  in  society,  would,  however  reluc- 
tant, be  compelled  to  yield  to  their  doctrines,  or  be  driven  into 
obscurity.  But  four  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  all  this  is 
already  in  a  course  of  regular  fulfilment. 

Standing  at  the  point  of  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived, it  will  not  be  more  difficult  tojtjace  the  coiu^e  of  fu- 
ture events  now  than  it  was  then.  \^ey  who  imagine  that 
the  spirit  now  abroad  in  the  North,  will  die  away  of  itself 
without  a  shock  or  convulsion,  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  its  real  character ;  it  will  continue  to  rise  and 
spread,  unless  prompt  and  efficient  measures  to  stay  its  pro- 
gress be  adopted.  Already  it  has  taken  possession  of  the 
pulpit,  of  the  schools,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the 
press ;  those  great  instruments  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
rising  generation  will  be  formed. 

v^  However  sound  the  great  body  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  are  at  present,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  be 
succeeded  by  those  who  will  have  been  taught  to  hate  the 
people  and  institutions  of  nearly  one-half  of  this  Union, 
with  a  hatred  more  deadly  than  one  hostile  nation  ever  en- 
tertained towards  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  By 
the  necessary  course  of  events,  if  left  to  themselves,  we  must 
become,  finally,  two  people.  It  is  impossible  under  the 
deadly  hatred  which  must  spring  up  between  the  two  great 
sections,  if  the  present  causes  are  permitted  to  operate  im- 
ehecked,  that  we  should  continue  under  the  same  political 
systenL  The  confficting  elements  would  burst  the  Union 
asunder,  powerful  as  are  the  links  which  hold  it  together. 
AbolitioB  and  the  Union  cannot  co-exist.  As  the  friend  of 
the  Union  I  openly  proclaim  it, — and  the  sooner  it  is  known 
the  better.  The  former  may  now  be  controlled,  but  in  a 
short  time  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  arrest  the 
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course  of  events.  We  of  the  South  will  not,  cannot  surren- 
der our  institutions.  To  maintain  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races,  inhabiting  that  section  of  the  Union, 
is  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both.  It  can- 
not be  subverted  without  drenching  the  country  in  blood, 
and  extirpating  one  or  the  other  of  the  races.  Be  it  good 
or  bad,  it  has  grown  up  with  our  society  and  institutions,  and 
is  so  interwoven  with  them,  that  to  destroy  it  would  be  to 
destroy  us  as  a  people.  But  let  me  not  be  understood  as 
admitting,  even  by  implication,  that  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  the  slaveholding  States  is  an  evil : — 
£eu*  otherwise ;  I  hold  it  to  be  a  good,  as  it  has  thus  far 
proved  itself  to  be  to  both,  and  will  continue  to  prove  so  if 
not  disturbed  by  the  fell  spirit  of  abolition.  I  appeal  to 
facts.  Never  before  has  the  black  race  of  Central  Afiicay 
fh)m  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day,  attained  a  con- 
dition so  civilized  and  so  improved,  not  only  physically,  but 
morally  and  intellectually.  It  came  among  us  in  a  low,  de- 
graded, and  savage  condition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  gen- 
enitions  it  has  grown  tip  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  in- 
stitutions, reviled  as  they  have  been,  to  its  present  com- 
paratively civilized  condition.  This,  with  the  rapid  increase 
of  numbers,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  general  happiness  of 
the  race,  in  spite  of  all  the  exaggeratedtales  to  the  contrary. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  white  or  European  race  has  not  de- 
generated. It  has  kept  pace  with  its  brethren  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  where  slavery  does  not  exist.  It  is  odious 
to  make  comparison ;  but  I  appeal  to  all  sides  whether  the 
South  is  not  equal  in  virtue,  intelligence,  patriotism,  courage, 
disinterestedness,  and  all  the  high  qualities  which  adorn  our 
nature.  I  ask  whether  we  have  not  contributed  our  full 
share  of  talents  and  political  wisdom  in  forming  and  sustain- 
ing this  political  fabric  ;  and  whether  we  have  not  constantly 
inclined  most  stronj^lv  to  the  side  of  liberty,  and  been  the 
first  to  see  and  first  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  power. 
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In  one  thing  only  are  we  inferior — the  arts  of  gain  ;  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  are  less  wealthy  than  the  Northern  section 
of  this  Union,  but  I  trace  this  mainly  to  the  fiscal  action  of 
this  Government,  which  has  extracted  much  from,  and  spent 
little  among  us.  Had  it  been  the  reverse, — if  the  exactioD 
had  been  from  the  other  section,  and  the  expenditure  with 
us,  this  point  of  superiority  would  not  be  against  us  now,  a8 
it  was  not  at  the  formation  of  this  Government. 

But  I  take  higher  ground.     I  hold  that  in  the  present  O 
state  of  civilization,  where  two  races  of  difierent  origin,  and 
distinguished  by  color,  and  other  physical  differences,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  are  brought  together,' the  relation  now  existing 
in  the  slaveholding  States  between  the  two,  is,  instead  of  an 
evil,  a  good — a  jwsitive  good.]  I  feel  myself  called  upon  t(» 
speak  freely  upon  the  subject  where  the  honor  and  interests 
of  those  I  represent  are  involved.     I  hold  then,  that  there\ 
never  has  yet  existed  a  wealthy  and  civilized  society  in  which  ^ 
one  portion  of  the  community  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  live 
on  the  labor  of  the  other.     Broad  and  general  as  is  this  as- 
sertion, it  is  fully  borne  out  by  history.     This  is  not  the  pro- 
per occasion,  but  if  it  were,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
the  various  devices  by  which  the  wealth  of  all  civilized  com- 
munities has  been  so  imequally  divided,  and  to  show  by  what 
means  so  small  a  share  has  been  allotted  to  those  by  whose 
lal^r  it  was  produced,  and  so  large  a  share  given  to  the  non- 
prodikcing  classes.     The  devices  are  almost  innumerable,  from 
the  brute  force  and  gross  superstition  of  ancient  times,  to  the 
subtle  and  artful  fiscal  contrivances  of  modern.     I  might 
well  challenge  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  more  di-  .1 
rect,  simple,  and  patriarchal  mode  by  which  the  labor  of  the  |I 
African  race  is,  among  us,  commanded  by  the  Euroj)ean.     I ' 
may  say  with  truth,  that  in  few  countries  so  much  is  left  to 
the  share  of  the  laborer,  and  so  little  exacted  from  him,  or 
[where  there  is  more  kind  attention  paid  to  him  in  sickness  or  v. 
infirmities  of  age..*  Compare  his  condition  with  the  tenants  of 
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the  poor  houses  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  Europe — 
look  at  the  sick,  and  the  old  and  infirm  slare,  on  one  hand; 
in  the  midst  of  his  family  and  friends,  under  the  iand  super- 
intending care  of  his  master  and  mistress,  aad  compare  it 
witli  the  forlorn  and  wretched  condition  of  the^^^uper  in  the 
poor  hoiise.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  turn  to  the  political ;  and  here  I  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  existing  relation  between  the  two  races  in  the  South, 
against  which  these  blind  fanatics  are  waging  war,  forms  the 
'/  most  solid  and  durable  foundation  on  which  to  rear  free  and 
stable  political  institutions.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  the 
fisK^t.  There  is  and  always  has  been  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
wealth  and  civilization,  a  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  \ 
The  condition  of  society  in  the  South  exempts  us  from  the 
disorders  and  dangers  resulting  from  this  conflict ;  and  which 
explains  why  it  is  that  the  political  condition  of  the  slave- 
holding  States  has  been  so  much  more  stable  and  quiet  than 
that  of  the  North.  The  advantages  of  the  former,  in  this 
respect,  will  become  more  and  more  manifest  if  left  undis- 
turbed by  interference  from  without,  as  the  country  advances 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  We  have,  in  fact,  but  just  entered 
that  condition  of  society  where  the  strength  and  durabiUty 
of  our  political  institutions  are  to  be  tested ;  and  I  venture 
nothing  in  predicting  that  the  experience  of  the  next  gene- 
ration will  fully  test  how  vastly  more  favorable  our  condition 
of  society  is  to  that  of  other  sections  for  free  and  stable  in- 
stitutions, provided  we  are  not  disturbed  by  the  interference 
of  others,  or  shall  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  spirit  to 
resist  promptly  and  successfully  such  interference.  It  rests 
with  ourselves  to  meet  and  repel  them.  I  look  not  for  aid 
to  this  Government,  or  to  the  other  States  ;  not  but  there  are 
kind  feelings  towards  us  on  the  part  of  the  great  body  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States ;  but  as  kind  as  their  feelings  may 
be,  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  political  party  in  those 
States  will  risk  their  ascendency  for  our  safety.     If  we  do 
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not  defend  ourselves  none  will  defend  us ;  if  we  yield  we  will 
be  more  and  more  pressed  as  we  recede ;  and  if  we  submit 
we  will  be  trampled  under  foot.  Be  assured  that  emancipa- 
tion itself  would  not  satisfy  these  fanatics : — that  gained,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  raise  the  negroes  to  a  social  and  polit- 
ical equality  with  the  whites ;  and  that  being  effected,  we 
would  soon  find  the  present  condition  of  the  two  races  re- 
versed. They  and  their  northern  allies  would  be  the  mas- 
ters, and  we  the  slav£sj  the  condition  of  the  white  race  in 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  bad  as  it  is,  would  be 
happiness  to  ours.  There  the  mother  country  is  interested 
in  sustaining  the  supremacy  of  the  European  race.  It  is 
true  that  the  authority  of  the  former  master  is  destlroyed, 
but  the  African  will  there  still  be  a  slave,  not  to  individuals 
but  to  the  community, — forced  to  labor,  not  by  the  authority 
of  the  overseer,  but  by  the  bayonet  of  the  soldiery  and  the 
rod  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

Surrounded  as  the  slaveholding  States  are  with  such  im- 
minent perils,  I  rejoice  to  think  that  our  means  of  defence 
are  ample,  if  we  shall  prove  to  have  the  intelligence  and  spirit 
to  see  and  apply  them  before  it  is  too  late.  All  we  want  is 
concert,  to  lay  aside  all  party  differences,  and  unite  with  zeal 
and  energy  in  repelling  approaching  dangers.  Let  there  be 
concert  of  action,  and  we  shall  find  ample  means  of  security 
without  resorting  to  secession  or  disunion.  I  speak  with  ftill  •• 
knowledge  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  and 
for  one,  see  my  way  clearly.  One  thing  alarms  me — the  eager 
pursuit  of  gain  which  overspreads  the  land,  and  which  ab-  y 
sorbs  every  faculty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 
Of  all  passions  avarice  is  the  most  blind  and  compromising 
— the  last  to  see  and  the  first  to  yield  to  danger.  I  dare 
not  hope  that  any  thing  I  can  say  will  arouse  the  South  to  a 
due  sense  of  danger ;  I  fear  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  mor- 
tal voice  to  awaken  it  in  time  firom  the  fatal  security  into 
which  it  has  fallen. 
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SPEECH 

On  his  proposition  to  cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the 
new  States  upon  the  payment  of  one-third  of  the 
gross  amount  of  the  sales ;  delivered  in  the  Senate 
February  7th,  1837. 

[The  Bill  to  suspend  the  sale  of  the  Public  Lands  being  imder 
consideration,  Mr.  Calhoun  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute : — 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Confess  assembled^  That  all  the  public 
lands  within  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas. 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sites  of  fortifications,  na^y  and  dock  yards,  arsenals,  magazines 
and  all  other  public  buildings,  be  cede<l  to  the  States  within  the  limits 
of  which  they  are  respectively  situated,  on  the  following  conditions : 

First.  That  the  said  States  shall  severally  pa««s  acts,  to  be  irrevo- 
cable, that  they  will  annually  pay  to  the  United  States  thirty-threi- 
and  one-third  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  of  such  lands, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  of  each  succeeding  year. 

Secondly.  That  the  minimum  price,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  re- 
main unchanged  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
furty-two  ;  after  which  time,  the  price  of  all  lands  heretofore  offered  at 
public  sale,  an<l  then  remaining  unsold  ten  years  or  upwartls  preced- 
ing the  first  day  of  January  aforesai*!,  may  be  r<Klu(;ed  by  siiid  States 

to  a  pri('e  not  loss  than per  acre;  and  all  lands  that  may  have 

been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  fifteen  years  or  up- 
wards, preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not   less 

than per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that  may  have  been  offered  at 

public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  twenty  years  or  upwards,  pretrefling 
the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  may  then  bt* 

reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  less  than per  acre;  and  all 

lands  that  may  have  Wen  oftered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  un- 
sold twenty  years  (>r  upwards,  preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  eigh- 
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teen  hundred  and  fiftynseyen,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States 

to  a  price  not  less  than per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that  may  have 

been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  thirty  years  or  up- 
wards, preceding  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  less  than 

per  acre ;  and  all  lands  that  shall  have  been  offered  at  public 

sale,  and  remaining  unsold  thirty-five  years  or  upwards,  shall  be  ceded 
unmediately  to  the  States  in  which  said  lands  are  situate :  Provided^ 
That  all  lands  which  shall  remain  unsold  after  having  been  offered  at 
public  sale  for  ten  years,  and  which  do  not  come  under  the  above  pro- 
visions, shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  graduation  and  cession 
aforesaid  at  the  respective  periods  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty,  and  thirty-five  years  after  said  sale,  commencing  from  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  after  the  same  had  been  offered  at  public  sale. 

Thirdly,  That  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  subdi- 
visions in  the  sale  and  survey  as  is  now  provided  by  law,  reserving  for 
each  township  the  sixteenth  section,  or  the  substitute,  as  heretofore 
provided  by  law ;  and  the  land  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  shall  be  first 
offered  by  the  State  at  public  auction,  and  be  sold,  for  cash  only,  in  the 
manner  now  provided  by  law.  And  any  land  now  or  hereafter  re- 
maining unsold  after  the  same  shall  have  been  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  shall  be  subject  to  entry  for  cash  only,  according  to  the  gradua- 
tion which  may  be  fixed  by  the  States  respectively  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act 

Fourth,  This  cession,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  sales  to  be 
retained  by  the  States  respectively  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  in  full  of  the  five  per  cent  fund,  or  any  part  thereof^  not  al- 
ready advanced  to  any  State ;  and  the  said  States  shall  be  exclusively 
liable  for  all  charges  that  may  hereafter  accrue  from  the  surveys,  sales, 
and  management  of  the  public  lands,  and  extinguishment  of  Indian 
title  within  the  limits  of  said  States  respectively. 

Fifth,  That,  on  a  feilure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  con- 
ditions, or  a  violation  of  the  same,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  said 
States,  the  cession  herein  made  to  the  State  failing  to  comply  with,  or 
violating  said  conditions,  shall  be  thereby  rendered  null  and  void ;  and 
all  grants  or  titles  thereafter  made  by  said  State,  for  any  portion  of  the 
public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  same  ceded  by  this  act^  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect  whatever. 
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Sbo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That,  whenever  the  Prerident  of 

the  United  States  shall  be  officially  notified  that  any  of  the  aaid  States 
has  passed  an  act  in  compliance  with  the  above  conditions,  it  shall  be 
his  duty  forthwith  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  shall  think  proper  to 
close  the  land-offices,  includiDg  the  surveying  department,  within  the 
limits  of  said  State ;  and  that  the  commissions  of  all  officers  connected 
therewith  shall  expire  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  him,  but  which  day 
shall  not  be  beyond  six  months  from  the  day  he  received  the  official 
notification  of  the  passage  of  said  act 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  Jnrther  enacted,  That  on  such  notification  being 
made,  the  said  State  shall  be  relieved  from  all  compacts,  acts,  or  ordi- 
nances, imposing  restrictions  on  the  right  of  said  State  to  tax  any  lands 
by  her  authority  subsequent  to  the  sale  thereof  ceded  by  this  act ;  and 
all  maps,  titles,  records,  books,  documents,  and  papers,  in  the  General 
Land-Office  at  Washington,  relative  to  said  lands,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  order  and  disposition  of  the  Executive  of  said  State. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  lands  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  the  exceptions 
enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  c-eded  to  said  State. 

In  reply  to  the  objections  urged  against  this  substitute  by  Messrs. 
Benton  and  Buchanan,  Mr.  Calhoun  said :] 

He  wished  the  Senate  to  be  assured  that,  in  offering  the 
proposition  he  had  presented,  he  had  no  indirect  or  concealed 
purpose.  He  was  perfectly  sincere  in  proposing  and  advocat- 
ing it,  and  that  on  the  highest  possible  ground.  When  the 
Senate  entered  upon  the  present  discussion,  he  had  had  little 
thought  of  offering  a  proposition  like  this.  He  had,  indeed^ 
always  seen  that  there  was  a  period  coming  when  this  Govern- 
ment must  cede  to  the  new  States  the  possession  of  their  own 
soil ;  but  he  had  never  thought  till  now  that  period  was  so 
near.  What  he  had  seen  this  session,  however,  and  especial- 
ly the  nature  and  character  of  the  bill  which  was  now  likely 
to  pass,  had  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  time  had  arrived. 
There  were  at  present  eighteen  Senators  from  the  new  States. 
In  four  years  there  would  be  six  more,  which  would  make 
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twenty^foTir.  All,  therefore,  must  see  that,  in  a  very  short 
period,  those  States  would  have  this  question  in  their  own 
hands.  And  it  had  been  openly  said,  that  they  ought  not  to 
accept  of  the  present  proposition,  because  they  would  soon  be 
able  to  get  better  terms.  He  thought,  therefore,  that,  instead 
of  attempting  to  resist  any  longer  what  must  eventually  hap- 
pen, it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned  that  Congress  should 
peld  at  once  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  cede  the  pub- 
lic domain.  His  objects  in  this  movement  were  high  and 
solemn  objects.  He  wished  to  break  down  the  vassalage  of  the 
new  States.  He  desired  that  this  Qovemment  should  cease 
to  hold  the  relation  of  a  landlord.  He  wished,  further,  to 
draw  this  great  fiind  out  of  the  vortex  of  the  Presidential  con- 
test, with  which,  it  had  openly  been  announced  to  the  Senate, 
there  was  an  avowed  design  to  connect  it.  He  thought  the 
country  had  been  suflSciently  agitated,  corrupted,  and  debas- 
ed by  the  influence  of  that  contest ;  and  he  wished  to  take 
this  great  engine  out  of  the  hands  of  power.  If  he  were  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  might  desire  to  leave  it 
there.  He  wished  to  go  further  :  he  sought  to  remove  the 
immense  amount  of  patronage  connected  with  the  management 
of  this  domain — ^a  patronage  which  had  corrupted  both  the 
old  and  the  new  States  to  an  enormous  extent.  He  sought 
to  counteract  the  centralism,  which  was  the  great  danger  of 
this  Grovemment,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
people  much  longer  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  As  to 
what  was  to  be  received  for  these  lands,  he  cared  nothing 
about  it.  He  would  have  consented  at  once  to  yield  the 
whole,  and  withdraw  altogether  the  landlordship  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  over  them,  had  he  not  believed  that  it 
would  be  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  States  themselves 
that  it  should  continue  somewhat  longer. 

These  were  the  views  which  had  induced  him  to  present 
the  amendment.  He  oflfered  no  gilded  pill.  He  threw  in  no 
apple  of  discord.     He  was  no  bidder  for  popularity.     He  pre- 
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scribed  to  himself  a  more  humble  aim— which  was,  simply  to 
do  his  duty.  He  sought  to  counteract  the  corrupting  ten- 
dency of  the  existing  course  of  things.  He  sought  to  weaken 
this  Government  by  divesting  it  of,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  im- 
mense patronage  it  wielded.  He  held  that  every  great  landed 
ed  estate  required  a  local  administration,  conducted  by  persons 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  local  wants  and  interests 
than  the  members  of  a  central  government  could  possibly 
be.  If  any  body  asked  him  for  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  positions,  he  might  point  them  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  Such  were  the  sentiments,  shortly  stated,  which 
had  governed  him  on  this  occasion. 

[The  substitute  being  rejected,  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  9th  February, 
introduced  the  same  as  a  substantive  proposition  in  the  form  of  a  bill, 
and  in  reply  to  Mr,  Clay,  said :] 

That  he  came  here  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  innovation  upon  our  system  in  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic lands  ;  and  he  might  add,  with  no  small  hope  that  he 
would  be  successful. 

Mr.  C.  said  he  took  it  as  rather  unkind,  though  he  was 
sure  it  had  not  been  so  intended,  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky should  say  that  there  was  any  analogy  between  this 
bill  and  that  from  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  which 
Mr.  C.  had  strenuously  opposed.  This  measure,  reluctantly 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had  been  intro- 
duced with  a  desire  to  terminate  great  political  evils. '  He 
assured  that  honorable  Senator,  whatever  might  be  the  obli- 
gation of  duty  which  he  felt  in  opposing  this  measure,  a  no 
less  imperative  obligation  urged  him  to  bring  it  forward. 
There  is,  said  Mr.  C,  too  much  power  here  ;  the  tendency 
of  this  Government  to  centralism  is  overpowering  ;  and  among 
the  many  powerful  instruments  which  can  be,  and  are  brought 
to  bear  on  securing  and  extending  Executive  power,  this  con- 
trol of  the  public  lands  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  effec- 
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tual.  It  now  gives  to  any  administration  disposed  so  to  nse 
it,  control  over  perhaps  nine  States — eight  certainly — of  this 
Union.  These  States,  so  far  as  the  public  lands  are  concern- 
ed, are  the  vassals  of  this  Government.  We  are  in  the  place 
of  a  great  landlord,  and  they  of  tenants  ;  we  have  the  own- 
ership and  control  over  the  soil  they  occupy.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  as  to  how  such  an  ascendency  will  be  used  in  the 
present  corrupt  state  of  the  country  ?  Is  there  any  doubt 
as  to  how  it  has  been  used  ?  or  that  the  influence  derived 
from  it  is  a  growing  influence  ?  We  must  find  some  reme- 
dy for  such  a  state  of  tilings,  or  sink  under  it.  It  is  in  vain 
to  tell  us,  that  the  Senators  from  the  new  States  are  as  capa- 
ble of  giving  an  independent  vote  on  measures  connected  with 
the  public  lands  as  those  from  the  old  States.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  things.  Their  constituents  have  that 
feeling  of  ownership  which  is  natiuully  inseparable  from  the 
occupation  of  the  soil ;  and  it  must  and  will  control  the  action 
of  their  representatives. 

And  now  I  put  it  to  the  bosom  of  every  Senator,  whether 
the  mere  moneyed  income  derived  from  the  public  domain,  is 
to  be  compared,  for  one  moment,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
putting  these  Senators  on  the  same  independent  footing  with 
ourselves  ?  I  look  with  sympathy  upon  their  condition,  and 
I  feel  very  sure  they  will  be  liberated  from  it  with  joy.  Such, 
I  am  very  sure,  would  be  my  feelings  in  the  like  circumstan- 
ces. So  long  as  there  was  no  attempt  to  use  the  control  of 
the  public  lands  for  purposes  of  a  political  character,  their 
condition  was  very  difierent ;  but,  since  this  has  been  swept 
into  the  great  vortex  of  political  influence,  their  situation  is 
wholly  changed.  I  am  for  knocking  off  their  chains.  Sir, 
said  Mr.  C,  I  have,  on  a  deliberate  view  of  the  whole  case, 
entered  upon  this  course,  and  I  am  resolved  to  go  for  this 
measure  with  all  my  power.  I  seek  not  its  popularity  or  in- 
fluence. I  had  rather  that  some  other  individual  had  moved 
in  it,  as  more  than  one  Senator  here  can  bear  me  witness : 
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but  none  would  move  ;  and  I  have  therefore  determined  to 
proceed.  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  go  on  in  the  face  of  all  the  imputations  to  which  mj  mo- 
tives may  be  liable.  I  have  often  done  my  duty  under  ver}* 
difficult  circumstances,  as  all  who  hear  me  well  know.  As  to 
popularity,  I  despise  it.  I  would  not  turn  on  my  heel  to  ob- 
tain it.  It  is  a  fleeting  shadow,  unworthy  of  the  pursuit  of 
an  upright  man.  No,  sir,  I  move  here  on  a  conscientious 
conviction  of  high  and  imperious  duty  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  go 
forward  until  I  have  eflfected  my  object,  if  it  can  be  eflFected. 
I  believe  it  will  prove,  in  its  practical  results,  a  great  blessing 
to  the  country.  I  am  convinced  no  stronger  measure  can  be 
devised  for  withdrawing  the  public  lands  from  the  great  game 
of  political  scrambling  and  gambling  for  the  presidency. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  bill :  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  sum  demanded  from  the  new  States  for  the  cession 
of  these  lands  should  be  moderate ;  especially  considering  that 
they  will  be  charged  with  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of 
their  administration,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  they  will  necessarily  have  the  feeling  tliat  they  possess 
a  better  right  to  these  lands  than  others,  from  the  fact  of 
their  occupancy.  The  next  reason  is,  that  we  may  prevent 
any  disturbance  from  a  feeling  of  discontent ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  we  make  may  be  viewed  as  a  liberal  one,  even 
by  the  new  States  themselves.  So  desirous  am  I  to  effect 
this  object,  that  I  will  consent  to  modify  this  feature  of  the 
bill,  by  inserting  almost  any  rate  per  cent,  which  the  new 
States  shall,  on  the  whole,  deem  most  prudent  and  advisable. 
Another  reason  why  I  have  set  the  per  cent,  at  a  low  rate 
is,  a  desire  that  the  plan  should  operate  as  a  benefit  to  the 
new  States.  I  wish  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  running 
down  of  the  price  of  land,  and  to  secure  its  sale  at  prices  cal- 
culated for  the  benefit  of  all  parties.  To  secure  this,  I  have 
inserted  a  provision  that,  if  there  shall  be  any  departure  from 
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this  condition  of  the  cession,  the  grant  itself  shall  be  void,  so 
as  to  make  it  a  judicial  question. 

[The  bill  was  further  opposed  by  Mr.  Webster,  when  Mr.  Calhoun 
replied  as  follows :] 

I  must  express  my  regret  that  this  bill  should  bo  opposed 
at  this  early  stage,  and  in  so  unusual  a  manner.  As  long  as 
I  have  been  a  member  of  this  and  the  other  Houte,  I  cannot 
recollect  more  than  three  or  four  instances  before  the  present, 
in  which  a  bill  has  been  opposed  at  its  second  reading,  and 
then  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  And  why,  may  I 
ask,  18  the  usual  course  departed  from  on  tho  present  occasion  ? 
Why  not  let  this  bill  receive  its  second  reading  and  be  re- 
ferred, as  other  bills  are,  to  a  committeO;  to  be  considered 
and  reported  on  ?  The  reply  is,  to  prevent  agitation  ; — that 
is,  as  I  understand  it,  to  prevent  the  feelings  of  the  public 
from  being  excited,  and  its  attention  directed  to  this  highly 
important  subject.  If  that  be  the  intention,  I  tell  gentle- 
men they  will  fail  in  their  object.  Tlie  subject  is  already 
before  the  public  ;  and  if  ray  life  be  spared,  I  shall  keep  it 
there — shall  agitate  it  till  the  public  attention  shall  be  roused 
to  a  full  and  thorough  investigation  of  a  measure  which  I 
firmly  believe  is  not  less  essential  to  the  iuterest  of  the  whole 
Union,  than  it  is  to  that  of  the  new  States.  I  tell  them 
more  ;  that  the  very  unusual  and  extraoniinary  course  they 
have  adopted  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  will  but  more  deeply 
agitate  the  public  mind,  and  the  more  intensely  attract  its 
attention  to  the  subject.  It  will  naturally  excite  the  inquiry. 
Why  not  let  tliis  bill  take  the  ordinary  course  ?  Why  not 
let  it  go  to  a  committee  to  investigate  its  pro\asions,  and 
present  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  it,  fully  and  fairly, 
so  that  its  merits  and  demerits,  such  as  they  are,  may  be 
clearly  understood  ?  Opposition  to  so  reasonable  a  course 
will  make  the  impression,  that  the  object  is  to  suppress  in- 
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vestigation,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  gentlemen^  and 
will  naturally  excite  suspicion  and  more  diligent  inquiry. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  the 
merits  of  the  bill  are  fully  open  to  discussion  on  the  pending 
question ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  a  hasty  discussion,  at 
this  late  stage  of  the  session,  and  when  the  time  of  the  Senate 
is  so  fully  engrossed  with  other  subjects,  can  be  so  satisfactory 
as  would  be  a  report  in  which  the  views  of  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  committee,  after  full  consultation,  might  be 
calmly  and  deliberately  spread  at  large  before  the  public. 
And  why  not  adopt  so  natural  a  course  ?  Besides  being  more 
fevorable  to  investigation,  it  would  consume  less  time;  a 
point  of  no  small  importance  at  the  i)re8ent  stage  of  the 
session.  If  referred,  the  committee  would  doubtless  be  so 
constituted  as  to  comprehend  both  the  friends  and  opponents 
of  the  measure.  Among  the  latter,  if  my  wishes  should  be 
consulted,  I  would  be  ghid  to  see  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  who  is  so  capable  of  doing 
full  justice  to  whatever  side  he  undertakes  to  defend.  It  is 
thus  that  the  whole  merits  of  the  measure  would  be  fully  pre- 
sented, and,  if  it  be  so  liable  to  objection  as  is  supposed,  the 
result  might  satisfy  the  new  States  themselves,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  adopted.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  argument 
should  prove  to  be  decidedly  in  its  favor,  as  I  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  the  very  agitation  which  gentlemen  seem 
so  much  to  dread,  would  be  proni})tly  tenninated  by  the 
adoption  of  the  measure.  Thus  regarding  the  subject,  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  this  bill  has  not  been  permitted  to 
take  the  usual  course ;  and  that  I  am  compelled,  in  this  hasty 
manner,  without  premeditation,  to  reply  to  the  arguments  oi' 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster),  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  he  has  urged  with  all  his  force  against 
the  measure.  I  shall  begin  with  my  reply  to  his  constitu- 
tional objections.      He  holds  that  the  measure  is  unconsti- 
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tutionaly  because  we  have  no  authority  to  give  away  the 
public  lands. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  obliged  to  meet  this  objection.  It  is 
not  true  in  fact.  The  bill  makes  no  gift.  It  cedes  the  public 
lands  to  the  States  within  which  they  are  respectively  sit- 
uated, subject  to  various  conditions,  and  among  others,  that 
they  shall  pay  over  one-third  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales 
to  the  United  States ;  that  they  shall  surrender  all  their 
claims  against  the  Government  under  the  two  and  three  per 
cent,  funds,  and  take  the  whole  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
management  of  the  land,  including  the  extinguishment  of  the 
Indian  titles.  But  I  waive  this  decisive  answer.  I  meet  the 
Senator  on  his  own  ground,  and  with  a  conclusive  argument, 
as  fer,  at  least,  as  he  is  concerned.  He  admits,  that  it  would 
not  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution  for  Congress  to  make  a 
donation  of  land  to  an  individual.  And  what,  I  ask,  is  there 
to  prevent  it  from  making  a  donation  to  two  ;  to  an  hundred  ; 
or  to  a  thousand  ?  and  if  to  them  individually,  why  not  to 
them  in  the  aggregate,  as  a  community  or  a  State  ?  He,  in- 
deed, admits,  that  Congress  may  make  a  donation  of  public 
lands  to  a  State  for  useful  purposes.  If  to  one  State,  why  not 
to  several  States — to  the  new  States — ^if  the  measure  should 
bethought  to  be  wise  and  proper  ?  If  there  be  a  distinction, 
I  acknowledge  my  intellect  is  too  obtuse  to  perceive  it ;  but 
aa  the  bill  makes  no  gift,  I  feel  under  no  necessity  of 
pressing  the  argument  further. 

The  Senator's  next  position  is,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
delegate  the  trust  of  administering  the  public  domain  con- 
fided to  us  by  the  constitution,  to  the  States.  Here,  again, 
I  may  object,  that  the  argument  has  no  foundation  in  truth. 
The  bill  delegates  no  trust.  It  makes  a  concession — a  sale 
of  the  public  lands,  to  the  new  States  ;  and  what  the  Sena- 
tor calls  trusts,  are  but  conditions  annexed  to  the  sales — con- 
ditions alike  beneficial  to  them  and  to  the  old  States.  The 
simple  question  then  is,  Can  Congress  sell  public  lands  to  a 
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State  ?  8iippo0e  the  State  of  Ohio  were  to  offer  to  pay  $1.25 
an  acre  for  the  remnant  of  the  public  lands,  within  her  limits* 
— could  not  Congress  sell  it  to  her  ?  And,  if  it  maj  sell  for 
$1.25,  may  it  not  for  a  doUar  ;  for  75  cents  ;  or  a  less  sum, 
if  it  should  be  deemed  the  true  value  ?  Again  :  if  Congress 
can  make  an  absolute  sale,  may  it  not  make  a  conditional  one  ? 
and  if  so,  why  may  it  not  make  the  disposition  proposed  in 
this  bill  ?  That  is  the  question,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  answered.  If  I  ever  had  any  constitutional  scruples  on  the 
subject,  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  would  have  satisfied 
me  that  thev  were  without  the  shadow  of  foundation.  His 
rea»^)ning  faculties  are  well  known ;  and  if  these  are  the 
strongest  constitutional  objections  that  he  can  advance,  we 
may  l>e  assured,  that  the  bill  is  perfectly  free  from  all  objec- 
tions of  that  description. 

Having  now  dispatched  the  objections  against  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  bill,  I  shall  next  consider  the  arguments 
which  the  Senator  urged  against  its  ex|x?diency.  He  says, 
that  I  placed  the  necessity  of  this  bill  on  the  fact  of  the  pas- 
sa;U'c  of  the  land  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  ;  and  as  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  it  would  be- 
come a  law,  the  groinxl  on  which  the  necessity  of  this  bill 
was  based,  may  yet  fail.  The  Senate  will  remember  the 
remarks  I  made  on  askin;j:  leave  to  introduce  this  bill,  and 
that  I  was  far  from  placin^r  it  on  the  simple  fact  of  the  pas- 
Hai^e  (jf  that  bill.  I  took  broader  ground,  and  rested  my 
motion  on  the  character  of  the  bill  and  the  circumstances 
which  attended  its  passage  through  this  body.  From  these, 
1  ('(included  that  the  period  we  all  acknowledge  must  at  some 
tim(.'  come,  had  actually  arrived,  when  the  public  lands  with- 
in the  new  States  should,  on  proper  conditions,  be  ceded  to 
them.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  go  into  a  discus- 
sinii  of  th(^  cliaracter  of  (he  1)111,  or  the  history  of  its  j)assage 
tli"(tu;;h  the  Senate.  We  all  have,  no  doubt,  foniied  our 
(»]>inions  in  relation   to  both.      From   all  I   have  seen  and 
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heard,  I  am  satisfied,  that  the  bill  had  not  the  hearty  assent 
of  its  supporters,  whether  from  the  new  or  old  States  ;  and 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  was  an  individual  who 
voted  for  it,  that  gave  it  his  hearty  approbation.  Many  who 
had  uniformly  opposed  all  measures  of  the  kind,  and  who  re- 
presented portions  of  the  Union  which  had  ever  been  vigilant 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  public  lands,  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  supported  the  biU.  The  explana- 
tion is  easy.  It  assumed  the  character  of  a  party  measure, 
to  be  carried  on  party  grounds,  without  reference  to  the  true 
interests  of  either  the  new  or  old  States  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
credit  declarations  made  elsewhere,  to  fulfil  obligations  con- 
tracted anterior  to  the  late  Presidential  election.  From  all 
this,  I  inferred,  we  had  reached  the  period,  when  it  was  no 
longer  j)ossible  to  prevent  the  public  domains  from  becom- 
ing the  subject  of  party  contention,  and  being  used  by  party, 
as  an  engine  to  control  the  politics  of  the  countr}\  It  was 
this  conviction,  and  not  the  mere  passage  of  the  bill,  as  the 
Senator  supposes,  that  induced  me  to  introduce  the  measure. 
I  saw,  clearly,  it  was  time  to  cut  off  this  vast  source  of 
p'atronage  and  power,  and  to  place  the  Senators  and  Eepre- 
sentatives  from  the  new  States  on  an  equality  with  those 
from  the  old,  by  withdrawing  our  local  control,  and  breaking 
the  vdsscdage  under  which  they  are  now  placed.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  term,  and  denies  that 
Congress  exercises  any  local  control  over  those  States.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  epithet  is  strong ;  perhaps  too  much 
so.  I  used  it  to  express  the  strong  degree  of  dependence 
of  the  new  States  on  this  Government,  whose  power  and 
patronage  are  ramified  over  their  whole  surface,  and  whose 
domains  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  their  territory. 
I  certainly  did  not  anticpate  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, or  any  other,  would  deny  the  existence  of  this  de- 
pendence, or  the  local  control  of  the  Government  within 
their  limits.     Can  any  thing  be  more  local  than  the  lands  of 
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a  State  ?  and  can  any  State  be  said  to  be  fiee  firom  depend- 
ence on  a  goyemment,  when  that  goyemment  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  lai^  portion  of  its  domain  ?  Is  it  no 
hardship  that  the  citizens  of  the  new  States  shonld  be  com- 
pelled to  trayel  nine  or  ten  hmidred  miles  to  this  place,  and 
to  wait  our  tardy  justice  on  all  claims  connected  with  the 
public  lands  ;  a  subject,  in  its  own  nature  the  most  local  of 
all,  and  which  ought,  aboye  all  others,  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  the  local  authorities  of  the  States  ?  I  ask  him  if 
he  would  be  willing  to  see  Massachusetts  placed  in  the  same 
relation  to  this  Government  ?  and,  if  it  were,  whether  it 
would  not  destroy  its  independence  ?  I  ask  him  if  it  must  not 
give  a  great  and  controlling  influence  wherever  it  exists  ? 
Through  its  lands,  the  authority  and  action  of  this  Govern- 
ment pervade  the  whole  territory  of  the  new  States  ;  and 
their  citizens  become  claimants  at  your  doors,  session  afker 
session,  either  for  favor  or  justice.  I  do  not  say  that  all  tliis 
is  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  those  States,  but  I  do 
aver,  that  it  is  in  derogation  of  their  sovereignty. 

The  Senator  next  objects  to  this  measure,  that  it  woidd 
not  free  Congress  from  its  present  difliculties,  in  reference  to 
the  public  domain.  He  says,  that  we  should  soon  have  the 
new  States  here,  besieging  us  with  memorials  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  cession,  with  all  the  de])endence  and  diflicul- 
ties of  whicli  we  now  complain.  My  impression  is  very  dif- 
ferent. Make  the  terms  liberal,  and  they  will  be  satisfied. 
They  will  relieve  Congress  from  the  whole  burden  of  busi- 
ness, as  far  as  the  lands  are  concerned,  which  now  occupies 
so  much  of  its  time  ;  and  the  public  coimcils  ^^'ill  no  longer 
be  under  the  dangerous  influence  inseparable  from  their 
management.  If,  hereafter,  a  new  state  of  things  should 
arise,  and  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the  bill  should  re- 
quire revision,  it  will  be  for  those,  who  conic  after  us,  to 
apply  a  remedy  ;  and  I  have  no  fear,  but  they  will  do  theii 
duty. 
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The  senator  next  inaistSy  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
lands  will  prove  no  benefit  to  the  new  States^  and  predicts, 
that  it  would  involve  them  in  incessant  agitation  and  trouble. 
Such  might  be  the  case,  if  the  cession  was  absolute  ;  but  the 
bill  contains  provisions,  which  will  prove  an  eflfectual  check 
against  these  difficulties.  To  place  its  provisions  beyond 
alteration  or  attack,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  if  they 
should  be  violated  by  the  States,  the  cession  itself  should  be 
void,  and  all  grants  made  subsequent  thereto,  shall  be  null 
and  of  no  effect.  They  are  thus  placed  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  judiciary  ;  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  will  determine 
on  questions  growing  out  of  their  infraction.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  cession  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  compact,  and  I 
feel  confident  that,  under  its  provisions,  the  new  States  would 
administer  the  land  without  agitation  or  any  serious  trou- 
ble or  difficulty.  If  this  can  be  effected,  I  appeal  to  the 
Senators,  whether  the  land  within  their  limits  ought  not  to 
be  under  their  local  administration  ?  I,  for  one,  feel  that  we 
of  the  old  States  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  that  full  and 
accurate  local  knowledge,  necessaiy  for  their  proper  manage- 
ment. Of  all  the  branches  of  our  business,  it  is  that  which 
I  least  understand.  From  this  defect  of  information,  the 
Land  Committee  has  it  almost  exclusively  under  its  sole  con- 
trol, whenever  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  attract,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  confidence  of  the  House.  Tliis  has  been  the  case 
from  the  first.  I  well  remember  that,  when  I  first  took  my 
seat  in  the  other  House,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  a  member  from 
Ohio,  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  good  sense,  was  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  sole  legislator  on  all  subjects  connected  with  them  ;  and 
in  this  body  we  have  almost  invariably  yielded  our  judgment 
to  the  committee,  from  a  conscious  want  of  information. 
The  difficulty  is  growing  from  year  to  year,  with  the  vast 
increase  of  the  new  States  and  territories,  and  the  growing 
complication  of  our  land  code  ;  and  the  consequent  increase 
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of  business  is  such,  that  we  already  have  scarce  time  to  dis- 
patch it  with  due  attention.  In  a  short  time^  the  increase 
will  be  doubled,  and  what  shall  we  then  do  ?  By  passing 
this  bill,  we  will  be  wholly  relieved  from  this  burden  ;  and 
the  questions  we  are  now  compelled  to  determine,  without 
adequate  knowledge,  will  then  be  settled  by  those  whose 
local  knowledge  will  make  them  familiar  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject. 

But,  we  are  told  by  the  Senator,  that  the  public  lands 
have  been  wcU  administered  by  the  General  Government ; 
and  that  he  cannot  surrender  his  beUef,  but  that  they  will 
continue  so  to  be.  That  they  were  well  administered  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Government,  while  they  were  not  an  object 
of  much  pecuniary  or  political  interest,  I  am  ready  to  admit ; 
but  I  hold  it  not  less  certain,  that  as  the  number  and  popu- 
lation of  the  new  States  increase,  and  with  them  the  value 
of  the  public  lands  and  the  political  importance  of  those 
States,  we  must  become  year  by  year  less  and  less  comj)etent 
to  their  management,  till  finally  we  shall  become  wholly  so. 
I  believe,  that  we  are  not  now  far  from  that  period.  Does 
not  the  Senator  see  the  great  and  growing  influence  of  the 
new  States — and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  unprincipled 
and  ambitious  man  from  one  of  them  to  wield  that  influence 
at  his  pleasure  ?  Should  he  propose  any  measure  in  relation 
to  the  public  lands,  be  it  ever  so  extravagant  and  dangerous, 
the  members  from  the  new  States  dare  not  vote  against  it, 
however  adverse  to  the  measure.  It  is  useless  to  disguise 
the  fact,  that  our  possession  of  so  much  land  in  the  new 
States,  creates  and  cherishes  an  antagonist  feeling  on  their 
part  towards  the  Government,  as  to  every  measure  tliat  re- 
lates to  them.  They  naturally  consider  your  policy  as  0]>- 
posed  to  their  interest,  and  as  retarding  their  growth  and 
prosperity,  great  as  they  are.  We  must  take  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  accommodate  our  measures  to  it,  instead  of 
making  the  vain  attempt  to  bend  it  to  our  measures.     We 
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must  calculate  that  the  means  of  control,  which  this  state  of 
things  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  ambitious  and  designing, 
will  not  be  neglected  ;  and,  instead  of  idly  complaining,  let 
us  remove  the  cause  by  wise  and  timely  legislation.  The 
difficulties  and  dangera  are  daily  on  the  increase.  Four 
years  more  will  probably  add  three  more  new  States,  and  six 
additional  Senators,  with  a  great  increase  of  members  in  the 
other  House  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  corresponding 
increase  of  votes  and  influence  in  the  electoral  college.  Can 
you  doubt  the  consequences  ?  The  public  lands,  with  their 
immense  patronage,  will  be  brought  to  bear  more  and  more 
on  the  action  of  Congress  ;  will  control  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  result  will  be  that  he  who  uses  this  vast  fund 
of  power  with  the  least  scruple,  will  carry  away  the  prize. 

The  Senator  himself  sees  and  acknowledges  the  approach 
of  this  dangerous  period ;  and  agrees,  that  when  it  does 
come,  we  must  surrender  the  public  lands  within  the  new 
States — but  is  for  holding  on  till  it  shall  have  actually  ar- 
rived. My  opinion  is  the  reverse.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
wisest  maxims  in  human  aflfairs,  that  when  we  see  an  inevi- 
table evil,  like  this,  not  to  be  resisted,  approaching— to  make 
concessions  in  time,  while  we  can  do  it  with  dignity ;  and 
not  to  wait  until  necessity  compels  us  to  act,  and  when  con- 
cession, instead  of  gratitude,  will  excite  contempt.  The 
maxim  i^  nut  new.  I  have  derived  it  from  the  greatest  of 
modem  statesmen,  Edmund  Burke.  He  urged  its  adoption 
on  the  British  Government,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  Eevolu- 
tion, — ^{ind,  if  the  obstinate  and  infatuated  statesman.  Lord 
North,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  had  listened  to  his  warn- 
ing voice,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  our  Revolution  would 
have  taken  })lace  ;  but  events  were  ordered  otherwise.  The 
voice  of  wisdom  was  unheeded,  and  the  Revolution  followed, 
with  all  its  consequences,  which  have  so  greatly  changed  the 
condition  of  the  world. 

I  have  thus  hastilv  and  without  the  advantage  of  pre- 
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vious  reflection,  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  I  would  have  been  much  gratified,  if  a  course 
better  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  more 
favorable  for  fiill  and  deliberate  discussion,  had  been  adopted ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  have  passed  over  no  argument,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  which  he  advanced,  and,  I  trust,  have  replied  tu 
none,  which  I  have  not  successfully  refuted. 

I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  few  remarks,  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Southard).  He  tells  us, 
that  he  will  not  bid  for  the  new  States.  I  regret,  said 
Mr.  C,  that  I  do  not  sec  him  in  his  place.  Does  he  mean 
to  intimate,  that,  in  introducing  this  bill,  I  am  bidding  for 
them  ?  If  he  does,  I  throw  back  the  injurious  imputation. 
I  indignantly  repel  the  charge.  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  a  bidder. 
What  I  have  done,  has  been  from  an  honest  con\iction  of 
duty  ;  and  not  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  than  the  new 
States.  The  measiu'e,  I  conscientiously  believe,  would  be 
aUke  serviceable  to  both. 

[Mr.  Soutliard,  who  Lad  been  absent,  here  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber. Mr.  C  seeing  him,  repeated  his  remarks,  on  which  Mr.  S.  dis- 
daimed  having  said  any  thing  like  what  Mr.  C.  understood  him  to 
have  said.    On  which  Mr.  C.  resumed :] 

I  am  happy  to  hear  it.  I  felt  confident  that  the  Senator 
could  not  intend  to  cast  so  ii\]urious  an  imputation  on  me, 
and  I  rejoice  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  frank  and  honor- 
able disclosure  he  has  made. 

But  I  not  only  believe  the  measm-e  to  be  beneficial  and 
expedient,  but  I  firmly  believe  it  to  be  indispensable,  in 
order  to  restore  the  Government  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
condition. 

The  tendency  of  our  system  to  centralism,  with  its  ruin- 
ous conscquonceSj  can  no  longer  be  denied.  To  counteract 
this,  its  ])atronjige  must  be  curtailed.  There  are  three  great 
sources  to  which  its   immense   patronage   may  be   mainly 
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traced^  and  by  which  the  Goveniment  is  enabled  to  exert 
such  an  immense  control  over  public  opinion — ^the  public 
lands,  the  post-office,  and  the  currency.  The  first  may  be 
entirely  removed.  This  bill  will  cut  it  up,  root  and  brancL 
By  a  single  stroke  we  would  not  only  retrench  this  growing 
and  almost  boundless  source  of  patronage,  but  also  free  our- 
selves from  the  pressure  of  an  immense  mass  of  business, 
which  encumbers  our  legislation,  and  divides  and  distracts 
our  attention  ;  and  this  would  be  done  without  impairing,  in 
the  long  run,  our  pecuniary  resoiu'ces.  In  addition,  the 
measure  would  place  the  Senators  from  the  new  States  on 
the  same  equal  and  independent  footing  in  this  chamber 
with  ourselves.  In  such  results  who  would  not  rejoice  ? 
The  Senators  from  the  new  States  would  especially  have 
cause  to  rejoice  in  the  change.  Relieve  them  from  the  de- 
pendent condition  of  their  States,  and  they  would  be  found 
in  the  front  ranks,  sustaining  the  laws  and  the  constitution 
against  the  encroachment  of  power. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  teUs  us  that  we  have 
no  power  to  pass  this  bill,  as  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
ordinance,  which  makes  the  public  land  a  common  fund  for 
benefit  of  all  the  States  ;  and  that  we,  as  trustees,  are  bound 
to  administer  it  strictly  in  reference  to  the  object  of  the 
trust.  In  reply,  I  might  ask  the  Senator  how  he  can  recon- 
cile his  construction  of  the  ordinance  with  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  Government,  in  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has 
been  sustained  by  his  vote  ?  How  many  grants  have  been 
made  out  of  the  public  domain  to  colleges,  academies,  asy- 
lums for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  institutions  of  like 
character  ?  If  such  concession  bo  consistent  with  the  pro- 
nsions  of  the  ordinance,  what  prevents  this  bill  from  being 
so  also  ?  But  I  rest  not  my  reply  on  that  ground.  I  meet 
the  Senator  according  to  his  interj^retation  of  the  ordinance. 
I  assert  boldly  that  the  disposition  this  bill  proposes  to  make 
of  the  portion  of  the  public  domain  ^dthin  the  new  States,  is 
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the  very  best,  under  existing  circumstances,  that  can  be  made 
— ^regarding  it  in  reference  to  the  common  interest  of  all  the 
States.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  sides  agree  the 
new  States  will  soon  be  able  to  command  their  terms,  when 
others  less  favorable  to  the  common  interest  may  be  imposed. 
If  we  of  the  old  States  make  it  a  point  to  hold  on  to  the  last, 
they  will,  by  a  necessary  reaction,  make  a  point  to  extort  all 
they  can  when  they  get  the  power.  But  if  we  }deld  in  time, 
a  durable  arrangement  may  be  made,  mutually  beneficial  and 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

The  Senator  further  objects,  that  if  this  bill  should  pass^ 
its  provisions  would  be  extended,  from  necessity,  to  all  the 
States  which  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  I 
must  say,  I  see  no  such  necessity ;  but  my  present  impres- 
sion is,  that  such  would  be  the  course  that  wisdom  would 
dictate.  According  to  my  mode  of  thinking,  all  the  revenue 
we  may  derive  from  the  sales  of  lands  in  a  State,  after  its 
admission,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  to  its  inde- 
pendence as  a  sovereign  member  of  the  Union  ;  for  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  falling  of  our  institutions  for  the  want  of 
pecuniary  means,  while  there  is  no  small  danger  of  their  over- 
throw from  the  growing  and  absorbing  attraetion  of  this 
central  power. 


END   OF    VOL.  II. 
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FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
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PnoM  Miaistcr  of  Fmnoe,  etc.    Tmntlated  by  William  H&zlitt.    Price,  neatly  uooad  b 

doth,  $3  SO ;  or  paper  cover,  $3  00. 

"  This  work  is  divided  into  two  Parts.  The  First  contains  a  General 
History*  or  rather  a  profound  Philosophical  Analysis,  of  the  leading  eventf 
of  the  History  of  the  Nations  of  Europe  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  1789,  and  of  the  principles  that  governed  the  historical  pro* 
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which,  intellectually,  has  been,  as  she  still  is.  the  Leader  of  Europe  in 
social  and  political  progren. 

We  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  this  admirable  work.  As  a 
perspicuous  analysis  of  those  important  political  and  religious  movements 
of  Europe,  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  great  civilized 
Nations  that  now  exist  upon  the  earth,  and  as  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  great  historical  epochs  that  succeeded  each 
other,  we  think  that  this  work  has  no  rival.  Others  have  written  more 
in  detail,  and  introduced  us,  as  Thierry  has  done,  more  intimately  into 
the  daily  life  and  the  manners  of  the  People  ;  but  for  a  study  of  the  prin* 
ciples  that  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  the  historical  life  and  the  work- 
ings of  Nations,  and  of  the  philosojiky  of  the  historical  movements  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  European  History,  we  think  that  M.  Guizot 
has  not  been  equalled.  His  insight  into,  and  his  dissection  of  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  political  institutions,  and  bis  analysis  ol 
the  signification  of  great  political  and  religious  events,  are  clear  and  pro- 
found, and  must  assist  the  student  incalculably  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  ol  which  he  treats.  The  rise  and  constitution  of  the 
F'udal  System,  of  the  Church,  the  Afliranchisement  of  the  Cities,  the 
commencement  of  Intellectual  progress  in  Europe,  the  signification  of  the 
Reformation,  are  among  the  topics  luminously  explained  by  the  powerful 
talent  of  M.  Guizot. 

France  has  produced,  within  late  years,  some  remarkable  bistorians 
and  Appleton  &,  Co.  are  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  public  in 
republishing  their  works.  The  study  of  History  will  be  rendered  more 
attractive,  and  a  clear  view  of  principles  rather  than  a  mere  eztemml 
description  of  events  will  thus  be  conveyed.  We  can  recommend  tUf 
work  to  every  reader  of  History  as  one  which  appears  tousindispensablc.'*^— 
Triune. 
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Two  Tols.  of  the  English  edition  reprinted  entire  in  1  vol.,  8vo.  $2  50. 
*'  The  Hutorr  of  Rome  will  remain,  to  th«  latest  a^e  of  J)e  world,  the  roost  attractive,  the 
OMMi  wafDl,  and  the  most  elevatiac  •aiiject  of  hnman  contemplation.  It  most  ever  form  the 
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tfplation  of  the  statesman.  It  is  remarkable,  that  nntil  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Arnold's  toI- 
aaes,  no  history,  (exempt  Niebohr's,  whose  style  is  oAen  obscare)  of  this  wonderful  people  ex- 
isted, oommensarate  either  to  their  dignity,  their  importance,  or  their  intimate  oonnectioa 
with  oiodem  institntioos.  In  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  history,  Dr.  Arnold  ex- 
pended many  long  yean,  and  bent  to  it  the  whole  force  of  his  great  energies.  It  is  a  work  to 
whieh  the  whole  onltare  of  the  man,  from  boyhood,  contribnted — most  carefully  and  deeply 
meditated,  pursued  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  labor  of  love,  and  relinquished  only  with  life.  (N 
the  oouofontioas  aocnracy,  industry,  and  power  of  mind,  which  the  work  evinces— its  clearaaM, 
dtfnity,  a»d  vigor  of  composition— it  would  be  needless  to  speak.  It  i*  eminently  calculated  to 
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"  The  Leetnres  are  eig^kt  in  number,  and  furnish  ^e  best  possible  intn>daction  to  a  philntophi- 
oal  study  of  modern  history.  Prof.  Reed  has  added  greatly  to  the  worth  and  interest  of  the  vol* 
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more  fully  illustrate  its  prominent  points.  The  notes  and  appendix  which  he  has  thus  fnmieiiad 
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•atioas — on  Scriptural  and  Secular  History— and  on  Eklnoation,  with  various  other  subjects  %ii 
Folitical  Eooaomy.  It  will  be  a  suitable  counterpart  to  the  *  Life  and  Correspondenoe  of  Dr. 
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